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Tehuantepec 

Tehuantepec, an L^thmus of ^,c\lCO, be 
inten the Gulf of Tchtiantcpec, nn ann of the 
Paofit Ocean, and the Gulf of Campeche, an 
arm of the Gulf of Mcnco It is I'c m m 
breadth at Its narrowest part, and Is traaered 
ba the Sierra Madrc, which here subsides to a 
p'aieauonlj 7j0ft above ‘ca level Intcnstin 
the Isthmus centres malnlv in the Tehuantepec 
National RaiUvav, whkh has liecome one of 
the important commrraal routes of the world 
The mam line of this toad runs from Puerto 
Mewco (Coatracoalcos) on the Atlantic to 
Salma Crui on the Pachic, a distance of tSj m 
The port of Puerto Mexico is the Atlantic 
terminus of the railroad The Coatxacoalcos 
River forms a natural harbor of unlimited 
ripacitv Vessels of 30 ft draueht mav dock 
The Pan American Ratlvvav vvas completed 
in igo9, and its mam Icnpth (1930) was 
m , from Gamboa on the Tehuantepec Na- 
tional to the Guatemalan Rallwav sssitjn 
Tehuantepec, nv cr port, Oaxaca Mexico 
on the Tehuantepec River, about 15 m from 
Its mouth, and to tn nw of Salma Cruz 
Then, ls tradv Sn indico and cochineal, and 
textiles of sjJh and cotton The population, 
tnostlj Indians, numlicrs about 1 1 000 
Tehuantepec Wind* arc stronc winds, 
analogous to the mistral and bora, capencnccd 
on the Paafic *idc of Central Amvnca 
Tchuetchci, the abonsincs of Patagonia, 
whose range extended ongmallv from the Rio 
Negro into the eastern parts of Ticrta del 
Fuego 

Tejon Sene* The Eocene of the Paafic 
Coast IS tcprcscnlcd bv a senes of mosllj 
manne closiic strata best f nown in the south 
em part of the great v allcv of California 
Tekax, town, state of Yucatan, Mexico, co 
tn bj rail sc of Mcnda, p 35,000 
Telamon, in ancient Gtcch legend, a «on of 
/Eacus and brother of Pelcus He and Pclcus 
slew thar half brother Phocus, and Telamon 
had to flee from /Fgma to Salamis, where he 
marned the daughter of inc king 
Telautograph, or automatic reproducing 
. telegraph, an apparatus b> which a message 
wntten or a sketch made with a stilus in the 
hand of the transmitting operator fs repro- 
duced identically and automatically on a local 
or pilot rccavcr and simultaneously on a dis- 
tant receiver or a number of such receivers 
connected to the transmitter in multiple The 
iranOTilter is connected to the receivers by 
two line wires, cither direct or through a cen- 


Telegraphone 
ira! switching station, each telautograph 
station being equipped with a '«ci’ o( Irans 
milter and receiver associated together to 
form a complete sending and receiving unit 
Incoming missagts arc received on the pilot 
receiver, u<im. the *amc paper message strip 
upon which thi outgoing me. 'aces arc record- 
ed llic opcraior writes vvitli a sivlus upon a 
mtlal piatcii, guiding the formation of tlic 
written thaiattirs bv waicbmg the repro- 
duced mnlmns nn tin pilot receiver 

Telegonu*, a son of Circe i>\ Odv s,«ius He 
was sent Iw iur to find his fatlier, ami landing 
in Ithaca, was attacked as a pirate liv Odvs- 
«ius and Tekmachii* He slew Oiysseiis not 
knovvang who he was Then, at the command 
of Athena he, witli Tclemachus and Pcnciopc, 
took Odys'ciiv' body to be buried in Cirres 
land, Aeara , afterward he married Penelope 
He IS said to have founded Tu»ciilum and 
Praenestc in Italv 

Telegraph, Military. The mihtan tele 
graph follows m armv In the field, and is u td 
at the front In order to I cep up commumc 1 
tion with more permanent points m tin rear 
It IS often the 'ole means of communication 
but IS somciimes ustil tn supplement existing 
lines In the UnilCfl Stales serv ice the mililarv 
Ivicgraph line i* constructed and operalai bv 
the Signal Corjis jroops, one companv oi 
which » attached to catii armv division 

Telcgraphone This device Ls, in prinnpie 
n devciopment of Alexander Graiiam Bell's 
cicctromagnclic IclvTihonc By it spcctli is 
magnetically recorded on n hard steel wire 
It was patented bv Valdtmar Pmiison, a Han 
Lsh physicist, who has made important ad- 
vances in wireless teirgrnpliv and tekphonv 

The tclegraplionc consists csscnUaliy of (i) 
a fine wire magnet, ilic counterpart of the 
magnet in Bril’s telephone reeciver, and {3) an 

arrangement for passing a long small, hard 
steel ware past the pole piixcs of the magnel 
This magnet winding receives the oscillatory 
currents from a small hand telephone set, cor- 
responding to the vibrations of the tnnsmillrr 
diaphragm in response to the sound waves im- 
pressed Tlicsc currents, traversing the record 
ing coil, varv the magnetization of the coil 
therein, and also of the steel wire moving past 
The aUcraUons of magnetic condition persist 
in the wire until removed by the imposition 
of other magnetic forces, etc If, after icceiv 
Itig a record, tlic wire is wound back on the 
first reel, and moved forward again past the 
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recotding-coil pole pieces, the peculiar mag- 
netic arrangements, forming the record, will 
change the magnetic field in the recording coil, 
and, by passing through a telephone receiver 
the currents induced in the winding of the re- 
cording coil, the onginal sounds may be re- 
produced 

Telegraphy Perhaps tlie first form of clcc- 
tne telegraph was suggested by an anonymous 
writer m Scots Magazine, in 1753, following a 
few years after the announcement by Stephen 
Gray and Granville Wheeler tliat ^e charge 
of a Leyden jar would follow along an insu- 
lated wire and indicate its presence by an 
electroscope at tlie far end 

The second stage in telegraph development 
followed the discoveries of Galvam and Volta 
of the generation and detection of elcctriaty 
by chemical means Soemmenng m 1809 de- 
veloped a device to signal by decomposing 
water, Com, an American, suggested the dc 
composition of salt solutions, and Robert 
Smith, Bain, Edward Davj and Morse had 
vanous arrangements for recording messages 
on cliemically prepared tape 

The third stage, and that which finally led 
to the present successful type of electromag- 
netic telegraph, had its beginning in the dis- 
covery by Oersted, in 1820, that an ordinary 
magnetic needle, suspended so that it is free 
to swing, will be deflected from its usual posi- 
tion whenever it is in the vicinity of a closed 
electric circuit, a fact previously discovered 
by Romagnosi in 1802, but not widely known 
Ihc second fact essential tc electromagnetic 
telegraphy, discovered bj Arago and by Davy 
mdcpcndcntly in 1820, was that while there is 
a current m copper wire it attracts iron filings 
and IS capable of developing magnetism in soft 
uxin In the same year AmpiSre, after experi- 
menting at Laplace’s suggestion, confirmed the 
possibility of deflecting a magnetic needle at 
a great distance from the battery Schilling 
developed what appears to be the first prac- 
tical magnetic telegraph by using five galvano- 
meters, each provided with an mdependent 
galvanic aremt. He gave each needle a posi- 
tive and a negative motion by means of re- 
versed currents and then combined two or 
more of these signals to produce the letters of 
the alphabet Schilling was the first to devise 
an alarm signal wluch was sent at the begm- 
ning of the message 

Signallmg at any great distance by means 
of electricity was unsuccessful until the formu- 
lation of the laws of electromagnetism about 
1830, which was done mdcpcndcntly by Fara- 
day m England and Joseph Henry in America. 
Henry, who was a professor of mathematics at 


Albany Academy and later professor of natural 
philosophy at Pnnccton, by using an electro- 
magnet with a great many turns of silk-covcred 
wire wound approximately at nght angles to 
the core, and a battery of 12 to 24 cells, pro- 
duced an electromagnetic instrument of sufii 
cient power to overcome the difficulty of sig 
nailing to great distances 

Then Samuel F B Morse, professor of fine 
arts m the New York University, designed an 
mk recording machine to take down the cur- 
rent impulses, worked out the American Morse 
alphabet, and with the assistance of A’frcd 
Vail arranged a complete working system and - 
reduced the effort and time necessary to send 
and receive a telegraph message It was only 
after several years' effort that he was able to 
get the nccessaiy finanaal support for his 
ideas, but m 1844, fc'luwing assistance from 
Congress, a telegraph line was successfully 
opened between Washington and Baltimore, a 
distance of about 40 m The ink recorder was 
later replaced by a sounder, and this type of 
instrument, together with its auxiliary relays 
and apparatus, handles a Laigc proportion of 
the telegraph messages of today 
Not content with having a single telegraph 
working on the single wire with the earth as 
the return, inventors next turned their atten 
tion to the problem of sending and receivmg a 
message at the same time on one wire, or 
I ‘duplexing ’ J W Gintl of Vienna attempted 
this in 1853, but it was an American, J B 
Stearns of Boston, who produced the first com 
meraally successful duplex telegraph system, 
about 1871 Another sacntist of Vienna, Dr 
J B Stark, tned to solve the problem of the 
‘quadruplex,’ whereby two messages might be 
sent and two received on the same wire at the 
same time, but it remained for Edison, about 
1874, to produce n really workable system 
winch, with modifications, is still in use 
Submanne telegraphy was first suggested bv 
a Spaniard in 1795, but tlie first workmg cable 
was that of Morse (1842) between Castle Gar 
den and Governors Island, New York Eara 
Cornell, one of Morse’s as^tants, then laid a 
more successful cable from New York to Fort 
Lee, a distance of about 12 m The discovery 
of gulta pcrcha in 1842 gave cable engineers 
better facilities In 1941 the submanne cable 
system of the world embraced about 360,000 
mi Dunng World War II radiotelegraph sub- 
manne channels were multiplied or expanded 
to many parts of the earth Sec Radio 
Bibliography — Consult the Journal of the 
A I E E , J J Fahie, A History of Electric 
Tclcg-aphy to the Year I837, Gibson, How 
the Telegraph and Telephone Work (1909) 
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T elemachu*, in 'inacni Greek iceend, son ! 
of UIn ESts and Pendope, was an infant, when \ 
hi' father left home to jom in the war against j 
Tro>, but during the latter’s tuenU \ cars’! 
ab'cncc grew into manhood Under the guid - 1 
ance of Athene, who had as'umcd the appear- 
ance of Mentor, Tclemachus 'ct out in search 
of his long-lo't sire, after having \ ainlj cn- 
dcaiored to eject his mother’s troublesome 
'uitor« from the hou'e Ha\anc visited Pjlos 
and Sparta, Tclemachus returned home to! 
Ithaca, where he found his father in the guise 
of a begcar, and with him proceeded to s1a\ | 
the 'uitors He succeeded Odis'eu' as king 
of Ithaca I 

Teleology, 'icnitics b\ denvation 'a doc- 
tnne of end. and as a philosophical term is I 
u'ed in connection with two 'peaal problems 
( I ) Is the conception ot end required for the ! 
explanation of orgamc life or is the organism 
'implx a xerx complex mechanism’ (2) I' it 
ptrmi«iblc to interpret the world as a whole 
in tenm of end as a purposix c s\ stem ’ 

For the modem form of these problems, 
w hich arc not of modem date w e max refer to 
Kant’- Cntique of Judgment His answer to 
the fir't is rather eompheated and difficult On 
the one hand, he is conimced that hnng things 
will nexer be explained on mcrelx mcchamcal 
principles The organization which makes all 
the parts of a lixnng thine the expression of 
the 'ingle life of the whole is incapable of 
'uch explanation On the other hand, he had 
atrxxdx shoxvn in his analxsis of the princi- 
ple' of science, in his Ci-tique of Pure Rca- 
'(■n, that all that happens exert cxent in na- 


ture, must come under the mechanical law ol 
rau«e and effect, and n is impossible to except 
Uxanc beings from the range of this ab'olutelx 
unncrcil law of experience His somewhat 
i.n'xti'facton «olution is to maintain the tel 
eological point of xacw a' indispcn'able foi 
ojr judgment v hilc dcnxang to it anx ulti 
mite *cicntinc neccj'itx a' regards the olucct; 
ihem'clx'es That i. to sax we cannot hclj 
Inokirg up< n hxinc things as if ihex xvcri 
other than mere mechanisms, but xxe canno 
affirm a, a pupotiiion 01 'acncc that thei 
am not m>'Chanism« nor can x c x nthdraxi 
them from the 'cipe 01 mechanical hw 
The answer Kant gix o' to the second prob 
Icm 1- ''r-i’ar in me hod but turns on thi 
«t ictcrcc bclx ecu the 'cicntific and the cth 

i«I jv-vpi of 

'f the orld a' a whole k goxerred bx th 

,1" ^ V ^ O 

110 'i thi' tckolocical ornorcdci 
Urix t concep mn of the worh 


remains a practical postulate xxhich conxex' 
no scicnUfic knoxx ledge of the actual structure 
of the world, and the attempted argument 
from the actual structure of the xxorld to a 
designing mind as its cause — the teleological 
proof of the existence of God — is condemned 
bx Kant as inxalid. 

For this rather tcntatixe recogmtion ol 
purpose in the world, as mdicatcd bx the 
tacts of orgamc hfc and bx the demands of 
our moral consciousness, Kant s idealistic suc- 
cessors, and cspcciallx Hegel, sought to sub- 
stitute a conception of the world as through 
and through the expression of imnd or reason 
See ^lATERiAUSxt , Theism 

Consult Janet, Final Causes, Hobhouse, 
L T , Dnelopment and Purpose (1913) 

Teleosaurus, a genus of fossil crocodiles, 
the remains of which occur in the Lower Ju- 
rassic rocks Both surfaces of the vertebrae 
were shghtlx coneax e, the hmd legs large and 
strong, the anterior portion of the bodx grad- 
uallx tapered into long and slender jaws The 
jaws were armed with numerous equal and 
slender teeth, shghtlx recurxed 

Telepathy, a term first cmploxcd bx the 
members cf the Soactx for Psxchical Re- 
search, in iSSz, to designate ‘the commumca- 
tion cf impressions from one mind to another, 
indepcndcntlx of the rccogmzed channels ot 
sen'e ’ The Soactx and numerous indixnduals 
haxe made experiments to establish the fact 
of the existence of telcpathx Con'ult Rhine s 
Exlra-Scrsor\ Perception (1934), and bea 
Frontiers of the Mind {1937) 

Telephony, a term coxenng the entire 
art of speech tran'musion bx means of the 
t’crtnc speaking telephone and the multitude 
of dcxiccs, instrumentalities and methods 
xbich haxe been dcxnsed and dex eloped for 
u'c in connecticn therewith The clcctnc 
'peaking telephone w as inx cnlcd bx Mexander 
: Graham Bell in 1S75 The pnnaplc as con- 
ccixcd bx Bell at that time was embodied in a 
: pair of crude telephone instruments connected 
' bx about ICO ft ot wire b\ means of w hicli 
•pccch sounds were transmitted irom one 
room to another in a bmldinc in Bo'ion, 
heanng being accompli'hed onlv with the 
creaicst diuicaltx 

In contrast to this pnmitixL state ot the 
art in 1^75 ,t u' now po'siblc, 19^3, m the 
x-mted States alone, to ectabh'h not onlx 
elcphomc commumeaUons a' desired belw cen 
practicallx anx two 01 the more than twentx 
^Hion telephone staUons 'cattcred from 
Maine to California but al'o to connect bx 
Wire lines xnth teleohones in Canada, Cuba 
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and Mexico By means of transoceanic tele- 
phone circuits connection can be had to all of 
Europe except Bussia, to a large part of South 
America, to Australia and Northern Afnca 
On Dec 7, 1934, telephone service was in- 
augurated between the Umted States and 
Japan. In all, practically any telephone m the 
Umted States can be connected with any one 
of 40,000,000 out of 41,100,000 telephones of 
the world 

BdVs Jnvetilton — For many years previous 
to Bell’s invention, numerous sacntists and 
mventors had been stnving to transmit 
speech electrically They succeeded in trans 
nutting musical sounds, but because they were 
dealing with ‘make-and-break’ electrical cur- 
currents, they failed to transmit mtelligiblc 
speech 

The last sentence of Bell’s patent de- 
senbes concisely the principle underlying 
successful operation of the telephone 'The 
method of, and apparatus for, transmitting 
vocal or other sounds telegraphically, by 
causing clcctnc<al unduktions, similar m form 
to the vibrations of the air accompanying the 
said vocal or other sounds ’ 

When words are spoken into a telephone 
transmitter, the acoustic waves that arc set 
up m the air by the voice of the speaker are 
transformed by the transmitting instrument 
into clectncal waves of the same shape and 
form as the acoustic waves These electrical 
waves tiavctsc the arcuit extending from the 
transmittmg station to the receivmg station, 
where they arc re-transformed, by means of 
the receiving instrument, mto acoustic waves 
which convey the words to the ear of the listen- 
er 

Exlatston of Transmission Limits — New 
York and Boston were first placed m telephonic 
commumcation m 1884 By 1893 New York 
and Boston were talkmg to Chicago, and one- 
half of the people in the United States were 
withm talkmg distance of each other Sev- 
eral years later Omaha and St Louis were 
reached, and remamed the extreme western 
liimts until, m 1911, by means of loading coils 
apphed to the heaviest copper wires m use 
(No SB W Go z 6 s inch in diameter), tele- 
phone service became possible between New 
York City and Denver In Januaiy, 1915, the 
tianscontmental hne of the Bell System, from 
New York to San Franasco, 3,400 m m length, 
was placed m commeraal service. The ongmal 
hne employed both loading and repeaters 
In 1920 the loadmg coils were removed and 
additional telephone repeaters introduced, 
this change greatly mcreasing the width of the 
band’ or frequencies transmitted In xgsz the 


Umted States was connected with Cutia b> 
means of three telephone cables joining Key 
West with Havana. These cables are about 
1x5 m long and depths of more than a nulc 
are reached in some places 
Loud Speaking Tdephoncs — ^By means of 
specially designed transmitters and receivers 
(the latter provided with huge projectors) 
operating m conjunction with amplifying de- 
vices of high power, it has been made possible 
to magnify the energy of the 'voice currents 
billions of times, thus affording a means where 
by public speakers can address vastly larger 
audiences tlian was previously possible 
Increasing the Number of 2 Tessages over a 
Pair of Wires — ^By connecting together two 
pairs of open ivircs, making use of suitably 
balanced tcrmmal coils and specially devised 
transpositions in the line itsdf, it is possible 
to carry on simultaneously and without mutual 
mterfercnce, three conversations, one over 
each pair of wires in the ordinary manner and 
the third over all four wires, the two wires of 
each pair, in multiple, formmg one conductor 
of the third or ‘phantom’ circuit 
First proposed in the Umted States bv 
Carty, in 1884, the phantom pnnaple, al- 
though yielding some results under favorable 
conditions, remained for many years scarcely 
more than an interesting scientific cunosity 
It was not until about 1904 that advances in 
the art enabled the phantom principle to be 
extensively applied Phantommg is used 
chiefly for toll and long distance hnes It is not 
apphcable to common battery subsenbers’ 
circuits ' 

The Phantom Circuit — Cable — ^For a num- 
ber of years after the phantommg of open 
wires b^mc practicable, the phantom pnn- 
ciple could not be applied to wires in cables 
owing to the extent of the mutual interference 
between each phantom and its side circuits 
It was only by specially twistmg together two 
pairs to form a quad, and by refinmg every 
part of the manufacturmg process, that a 
cable was produced sufficiently well balanced 
to permit good phantom operation Quadded 
cables are now in extensive use in the United 
States, pnnapally for interurban cables and 
for bnngmg phantomed open wire toll hnes 
mto large centres of population For a tune 
it was neither possible to phantom loaded hnes 
nor to load phantom circmts It was only 
after further refinements had been made m the 
electneal balancmg of the coils that the ad- 
vantages of loading could be apphed to phan- 
toms (both open wire and cable) not only by 
loadmg the physical arcuits constitutmg the 
phantom but also the phantom arcuit itself 
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In iQiS cngiheers of the Bell Svstcm put j 
into commcraal service, betn ccn Baltimore j 
and Pittsburgh, a multiplex s>’stcm nhercbv 
'our telephone con\ftsations m addition to 
the one nonnall> had (fi\e m all) could be 
earned on o\cr one circuit at the same time 
B\ droppmg out one of these telephone con* 
^ersatlons, as man> as lo simultaneous tele- 
graph messages might be substituted for it 
The successful operation of this siTtcm de- 
pended on the abilitv to impart to the undu- 
lations of each added telephone con\crsation 
certam charactenstics -nhich permit each set 
of naves, at the receiving end of the hne, to 
he directed into a particular channel Pne 
hundred channel s> stems are non in use 
This has been accomplished bi supenmpos- 
mg the characteristics of each of the added 
sets of telephone na\es (the frequenej of 
nhich ma% \ar\ from 200 to 2000 alterna- 
tions per second) upon a separate high-fre- 
quenc\ current, called a earner current 
JVcw Developments — In 193a nas intro- 
duced ship-to-^ore telephoni Another de- 
\elopment, in 1933, was ‘conference service,’ 
enabhng men in lanous atics to hold busi- 
ness conferences hi telephone This nas fur- 
ther supplemented by the use of loud speak- 
ers, allowmg audiences to listen to confer- 
ences. Telephone commumcation from the 
U S nas grcatlv extended to include Luzon, 
P I , Jerusalem in Palestine, Bombai , India, 
and other foreign atics In 1933 nas per- 
fected a stabihzcd feedback amplifier, b> 
which the vanations in current supplj ncrc 
reduced. 

In 1941, the total number of telephones 
throughout the norld nas 44,189,669 Of 
these, the U S had 23,521,000 Next in num 
her came Germans with 4,226,504, and Great 
Britain nas third mth 3048,000 In 1936 
the Bell Telephone Compan> laid a co axial 
cable from Nen York Cit\ to Philadelphia 
which can transmit 240 telephone messages at 
once The loices arc reduced to radio fre- 
quenaes, instead of electrical impulses as in 
ordinary telephone communication Ex cn 
nhen \oiccs are sunk to a whisper almost no 
distortion is noticeable 
In 1942 a repeater equipment was devel- 
oped that can be mcorporated as part of a 
submnne cable and dropped to the bottom 
of the sea This nen repeater may lead to 
tra^cean telephony b> way of cable See 
Albert, Fundamentals of Telephony (1943) 
Telephotography is the electrical trans- 
msaon of pictures over telephone and tele- 
graph hnes, or by radio Attempu at elec- 


trical picture transmission ncrc begun mnct\ 
\cars ago, almost immcdiatcK after Morse’s 
success in tclegraphx From the beginning ail 
efforts were directed towards de\ eloping the 
process along cxactl> the same lines as we 
know It today , that is, to obtain an electric 
current bx means of a tracer responding suc- 
ccssixcK to small areas of the original picture, 
to send this fluctuating clectnc current with- 
out distortion ox er the communication sy stem, 
and to emplox it at the receiving station to 
put down the point representations in their 
proper places on the recording sheet and thus 
reconstruct the picture Yet, although the 
broad pnnaples were recognized so long ago, 
and although several earlx devices embodied 
design features of permanent xalue, commer- 
aal application has come onK mthin the last 
ten xcars First there had to be perfection of 
methods for the faithful transmission of elec- 
trical signals to long distances, and that in 
turn awaited the dcxelopmcnt of spcaal ap- 
paratus in the communication art, which has 
been so intensively developed nothin recent 
time 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the tclc- 
photographic problem has been the achieve- 
ment of satisfactory recording means Photo- 
graphic methods, that is, those in which ele- 
mentary areas of photographic paper arc ex- 
posed to light in vary ing amounts correspond- 
ing to the signals transmitted b\ the photo- 
electric cells at the sending station, have the 
great advantage of requiring no mcchanicai 
roovong parts, and are therefore most gencral- 
Iv used in commeraal installaUons Besides 
the ga'cous glow tube and ‘light valve’ sys- 
tems alreadv mentioned, various successful 
sx stems have made use of the Kerr cell and of 
the corona discharge from a Tesla coil in their 
recording apparatus The disadvantage ol 
photographic recording methods is that thev 
require dark room or box operation, with no 
knowledge of the actual performance until the 
exposure of the completed picture is accom- 
plished and it has been developed Conse- 
quently a great amount of research work 
has been done on vanous visible methods of 
recording Both hot air streams marking 
chemicallv treated heat sensitive paper and 
ink vapor streams marking plain piper have 
been used on commeraal radio facsimile 
arcuits with some success, the marking 
stream in each case being keved by a 
small dcctricallv deflected vane operated by 
the incoming picture signal Good results 
have also been achieved with carbon paper, a 
moving stylus or bar being used to record 
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through the carbon sheet into the white paper 
beneath, and with chemically treated papers of 
various sorts 

There is a wide network of picture trans- 
mission circmts throughout Europe, England, 
the United States, and Japan, all over tele- 
phone Imes, and radio telephotographic cir- 
cuits have been operated from London to New 
York smee May i, 1926, and since at San 
Francisco and Honolulu, and by the Tcle- 
funken Co between Buenos Aires and Berhn 
The average time required to transimt a 
picture, includmg preparation and develop- 
ment at each end, vanes from 30 minutes to 
one hour, depending on the size and difficulty 
of the subject The manifold uses to which 
this commercial picture service is being put 
constitute a complete justification of the many 
years of concentrated effort on the part of 
thousands of mvestigators which were required 
to bnng the art to its present practical state 
New uses for telephotography arc constantly 
coming up The transmission of daily weather 
maps to airplanes, dirigibles, and ships m| 
passage is an instance in pomt Recently an- 
nounced was a new radio facsimile system 
which reproduces entire messages, maps, and 
pictures directly on ordinary letter-sized 
paper at the rate of one sheet every eight 
imnutcs It IS not even beyond the bounds of 
probability that telephotographic methods 
may eventually be used for all wire and radio 
telegraph messages, thuselimmatingthehuman 
dement m rccordmg incommg signals without 
recourse to telegraphic pnntcr methods 

Consult H E Ives, Tra/ismisston of Pic- 
tures over Telephone Wires {Bell System Tcclt- 
tucal Journal, Apnl, 1925), R H Ranger, 
Pliotoradio D^opmenfs Proc IRE (June, 
192i)) 

Telescope, an optical instrument by which 
remote objects are brought apparently nearer 
There are two kinds of tdcscope m one, the 
rays from the object are made to converge by 
refracbon, m the other, by refleebon The re- 
fracting tdcscope, mvented m 1608 by Hans 
Lippershey, a spectadc-maker mMiddleburg, 
Holland, was employed from 1609 m cdcsbal 
observations by Galileo, Simon hlanus, and 
Thomas Harriot As onginally devised it was a 
monocular opera-glass, composed of a convex 
and a concave lens fitted at opposite ends of a 
tube In Its modem form the dioptric tdc- 
scope, described fay Kepler in 1611, was first 
constmeted by Father Schemer It consists 
essentially of a large convex lens of long focus, 
and a smaller convex lens or cye-picce of short 
focus, with which the real image formed in the 
focal plane of the *objccb\e' is magnified 


The invenbon of achromabc lenses, antia- 
pated without being divulged by Chester 
Moor Hall of Essex, in 1733, was effeebvely 
realized by John Holland m 1758 Owing to 
them unequal refrangibihbes, the colored 
rays formmg white light come each to a separ- 
ate focus when transmitted through a simple 
convex lens They yield, accordmgly, a blurred 
and tinged image Holland, however, dis- 
covered that one kmd of gloss can be made to 
neutralize the dispersion of another kind, while 
leavmg a balance of refraction, and he con- 
structed object-glasses of a convex crown fitted 
to a concave flmt lens, by which the mam part 
of the inadcnt light was brought to a common 
focus Moreover, by skillfully compensabng 
the opposite errors due to the curvatures of 
the glass surfaces, he succeeded m correebng 
^hencal aberrabon as well, and thus, m 
pimciple, created the modem refractor 
The achromatism of refractors is imperfect, 
and the outstanding color or 'secondary spec- 
tmm’ becomes more troublesome as aperture 
is mereased Its source is the chromabc 
'irrabonality* of flmt and crown glass The 
various colors arc disproportionately deviated 
by the two media, consequently, only certain 
selected rays can be united by the compound 
lenses formed with them, the remainder show- 
' mg as an obnoxious halo round the image A 
photographic refractor has the object-glass so 
corrected as to umte the rays chemically most 
efficient It is hence useless for eye observa- 
tions The eighteen telescopes with which the 
mtemational sun'cy of the heavens is bemg 
executed arc of tins type 
For the uses of exact astronomj, the re- 
fractor IS unrivalled It is recommended by 
its supenor stability, defimbon, and adapta- 
bihty to all forms of measunng apparatus 
Moreover, in certain branches of photographic 
mvcsbgabon requiring an extensive field of 
view, such as tlic picturmg of the Milky Way, 
the combination of lenses known os a ‘photo- 
graphic doublet' is alone available But m 
most departments of astrophysical research 
the reflector has undeniable prerogatives It 
IS, to begin with, perfectly achromabc Light 
of all wave-lengths is concentrated by mirrors 
at a single focus This is of pecuhar import- 
ance m spectroscopy Again, reflectors are 
cheaper to build and to mount than refractors 
Further, the natural limit set to the size of 
refractors by the conhnually growmg percent- 
age of mcidcnt light lost m transmission 
through their lenses does not appiv to re- 
flectors Reflecbve power per umt of area is the 
same for large os for small specula Finally, the 
practical possibilibes of development are m 
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of linc-on-linc down the picture is then 
readily accomplished by moving the film 
downward at the necessary' rate to finish 
an mdmdual frame of the ^m and get onto 
the aext in sixty lines Very strong light may 
be used behind the film in this process, which 
simphfies subsequent amplification of the 
photocell current Some suggest that this may 
even be the ultimate form of television broad- 
cast m which picture and sound m film arc 
rushed m a matter of mmutes from the 
source to the television station 
In either method of transmission, the next 
factor IS the amplification of the very small 
energies delivered electrically by the photo- 
cells as measurmg the light intensities which 
fall on them Fortunately, amplification and 
the development of photocells have progressed 
tremendously under the impetus, first, of radio 
generally, and second, for the talking picture 
work The most mterestmg recent develop- 
ment m the photocell line is the fiashmg of a 
very thin layer of caesium, a coating supposed- 
ly but one to four molecules thick, on top of 
the silver oxide coating, which is the sensitive 
element m the photocell A slight amount of 
argon gas increases the sensivity of such cells 
many times , but hkcwisc renders them a little 
less stable than the straight vacuum type cell 
But progress m this direction is steady and 
sure The remarkable thing about these 
photocells IS that they respond so instan- 
taneously to light changes, 43,300 times a 
second in the example given above, and this is 
not the limit After the amplification, the 
current variations control the output of a 
radio transmitter m much the same manner 
as voice currents do the broadcast transmitter, 
with again the great difference of the en- 
hanced rate at which it must do it 
Finally, the signals get out on the air To 
transmit such a rapid frequency change takes 
a wide band in the radio spectrum, at least six 
times that normally used In order to get 
such band width, it is necessary to go to high 
radio frequenacs as the means for carrying 
these rapid changes Very recent tests are 
now carrj ing this invcstigabon to the unusu- 
all> high radio frequenaes of fort> -five mil- 
lion c> cles a second The difScultj with such 
extremely short and rapid radio waves is that 
they become most erratic at any distance But 
if the transmitter can xirtually be seen bv the 
receiving antenna, they work much more rc- 
habU This explains the present rush to take 
up space on the tops of the world’s tallest 
buddings | 

Telensing consists in translating the elec- ' 


tnc impulses as received over a radio back 
into hght impulses First comes the tumng, 
detection and amphfication in much the same 
manner as with usual broadcast reception ex- 
cept that it IS on the shorter wave lengths and 
must cover a much wider band, uniformly It 
IS harder to amplify the extremely high and 
extremely low frequenaes than the middle 
range of frequenaes Television requires 
everything from twenty cycles up to 43,300 
cj'cles at least Various arrangements to com- 
pensate for the fallmg off at very high fre- 
quenaes are usual In any eveht, a good 
strong electric signal is provided to actuate 
the light source Man> forms of hght source 
have been tned, but they all seem to be com- 
ing down to the electnc arc ather in a gas or 
even bummg nght out m the open, as in the 
old type of street light The Neon tube is the 
simplest form of gas lamp, and the glow of 
this pink hght IS readdy controlled by the 
amplified television signeds 

Cathode Ray — Strenuous efforts are bemg 
expended to get a more compact and less me- 
chanical method of buddmg up the picture 
elements to a completed view at the receiving 
end A most promising lead in this direction is 
by means of the cathode ray tube This tube 
has a fluorescent screen at its far end about 
J eight inches across A bright green spot is 
traced on this screen by the projected beam of 
I electrons which is driven towards this screen 
! from the small filament in the back end of the 
tube This beam of electrons is deflected ver- 
[ tlcallv, and crosswise, and at the same time is 
controlled in intensity electrically So it con- 
stitutes a scannmg system all in itself, with 
its controls 

Synchromstng — A remaimng most impor- 
tant Imk in television hes in maintainmg lock- 
step between transmitting and recaving scan- 
mng s> stems to insure that identical parts of 
the frame are being covered at each end 0th- 
erwTse, the ‘televislonist’ will see a distorted or 
dnfting picture The simples form of s>n- 
chronizing this action is to use a synchronous 
motor driven from the alternating current 
supply Such a motor sta>s absolutely in step 
with the altcmabons of the supply current, 
but unfortunately, the power supply is not 
umvcrsal So outside the confines of a parbe- 
uiar oowa network, such locking fails Tun- 
ing forks generabng alternating current arc a 
favontc form of producing a stable alternat- 
ing current frequency power to drive a small 
synchronous motor And now steps arc pro- 
gressmg nicely to provide a black (or white) 
signal at the end of each frame transmission 
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fixed tones Previous to this the mcanlone 
system, limited to a few keys, was used 

Temperance and the Temperance Move- 
ment ‘A movement to control the use of in- 
toxicating hquor In modem tunes the de- 
velopment of the temperance movement is 
best illustrated m English-speaking countries, 
especially m the Umted States, where the re- 
sults have been more noteworthy than in many 
other countries 

Local temperance societies were organized in 
the New England States, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, and m 1826 was founded the first 
national organization, the American Temper- 
ance Union, and still later (1865) the National 
Temperance Society and Pubhcation House. 
The British and Foreign Temperance Society 
was formed in 1831 One of the pioneer work- 
ers in Great Bntom was Father Theobald 
Mathew 

After the outbreak of World War I, the 
temperance movement made remarkable 
headway The Secretaiy of the U S Navy 
issued an order which prohibited the use of al- 
cohohe hquors on board naval vessels or m 
navy yar^, many railroads stopped serving 
hquors on their trains, and prormnent indus- 
trial concerns prohibited the use of hquor 
among employees The first defimte forward 
step in the movement to obtain temperance by 
legislation was the adoption of a State local 
option measure by Maine (1846), but the tem- 
perance leaders &ally came to the conclusion 
that local option was practically a fadure, and 
turned their efforts to prohibition For a 
history of this movement, see PnoHramoN 

In other countries the tendency has been 
toward moderation rather than total prohi- 
bition In Canada the many temperance so- 
aeties did much to mould pubhc opinion m 
favor of prohibition, but prohibitory laws have 
been repealed throughout the country except 
m the maritime provmces Moderation is en- 
couraged, and alcoholic dnnks are sold under 
government supervision A somewhat similar 
system prevails in Norway In Russia the 
manufacture and sale of vodka was stopped in 
1914, but the Soviet government granted a 
return to a completely wet basis in 1925 The 
experience of the United States, Canada, and 
Norway with prohibition is not unqualifiedly 
encouraging, and m the general trend would 
seem to be against hastening the trial of ex- 
pedients which are likely to react against m- 
dividuolism and pohtical hberty 

Sec ALConoL, Alcohousm, Intoxica- 
tion, Local Option, Prohibition 

Temperature, in physics, is that quahty of ; 
bodies which depends upon the quantity of ^ 


heat concentrated m them In order to get 
exact and quantitative ideas of temperature 
various changes m the properties of bodies 
must be studied Of these the change m size 
IS most commonly made use of — ^most sub- 
stances, whether solid, liquid, or gas, expand- 
mg when heated Most thermometers de- 
pend on the measurement of the size of the 
particular quantity of mercuiy contained m 
them The change of state of substances, os it 
takes place at definite temperatures, is also 
employed as a means of measurement Thus 
the standard umt of temperature commonly 
employed is tlie range between the mclting- 
pomt of ICC and the boihng-point of water, 
this unit bemg dindcd into 100° on the centi- 
grade and 180“ on the Fahrenheit scale See 
PraoMETER, Thermodynamics, Thermome- 
ter 

Temperature, m meteorology, refers to the 
I condition of the atmosphere m rclatioa to heat 
and cold Smcc practically all of our heat 
comes from the sun, we may expect the tem- 
perature of any locahty to depend primarily 
upon the season of the year, and distance from 
the equator But modif3nng influences, such os 
altitude, the direction of the prevailing winds, 
and the extent, proximity, and relative position 
of areas of land and water, prevent a simple 
and regular distnbution of temperature m 
conformity with the latitude, and not infre- 
quentl> bnng to places several degrees apart 
chmates equally mild or equally severe The 
sea IS heated and cooled much less than &e 
land in the same latitude, and shows a much 
smaller nmgc of tcmpciaturc, either from day 
to mght or from summer to winter The range 
of temperature — the difference between the 
highest and lowest — ^is, ns we might expect, 
least in locahtics subject to oceamc mfluences, 
and greatest m the mtenor of contments, 
especially m and and plateau regions, whose 
clear, dry atmosphere is favorable to radia- 
tion Such part of the solar radiation os is not 
lost mto space by reflection, or absorbed by the 
atmosphere before it reaches the earth, heats 
the surface of the latter, and is agam radiated, 
but now as heat of a different quahty from the 
solar rays, for the most part of longer wave 
length, more readily absorbed by the atmos- 
phere, and hence of greater effect in raising 
its temperature But a probably more im- 
portant source of heat is by conduction from 
the hot soil to the air m contact with it As the 
latter is heated it becomes specifically fighter 
and rises to give place to the colder layers 
above After sunset the rapid loss of heat bv 
radiation bnngs the temperature of the ground 
below that of the supenneumhent air, which 
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ond, Our Little Girl, Curly Top, The Littlest 
Rebel, Captain January, etc. 

Temple, William, Archbishop of Can* 
terbury (1881-1944), was bom m Exeter, 
educated at Rugby and Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, taught philosoph} at Oxford (1904- 
10) , Archbishop of York (1939-42) , Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1942-44) He espoused 
the miners’ cause in the 1926 strike Author 
of Christian and Soaal Order (1942) 
Temple, Sir William (1628-99), Bntish 
diplomatist His most famous work was the 
negotiation of the ‘Triple Alliance’ of 166S, 
between England, Holland, and Sweden 
Temple was afterwards ambassador at The 
Hague, negotiating the marriage of William 
of Orange with the Prmecss Maiy 
Temple Bar, the last of the old City of 
London barriers, was pulled down (1878) as 
an obstruebon to trafiic, and replaced bj a 
monument Temple Bar was built b\ Wren 
(1670) The closing of its gates announced 
the sovereign’s entry into the atj It was re- 
ercctcd at Theobald’s Park, near Waltham 
Cross, m 1888 

Temple University, nonsectanan insbtu- 
bon in Philadelphia, opened in 1884 as a night 
school Power to confer degrees was granted 
in 1891, when a daj department was opened 
Theological, law , and medical schools ^were 
subsequently added 
Temporal Power See Papacy 
Temuco, town, Chile, capital of Cautm 
province, 80 m nji e of Valdivia, on the Cau- 
iin R The leading manufactures are leather 
and malt , p 28,546 

Ten, The Council of, a magistracy ap- 
pointed m 1310 bv the Venebans to act as a 
prompt and secret execubve in affairs of 
emergency It absorbed all pn\ate and ur- 
gent execubve business — foreign policy, cen- 
sorship of morals, and trial of state cases 
Its mx’stenous secrecy and its ruthless promp- 
titude made it a terror to all offenders 
Tenacity, in strength of materials, is the 
least longitudinal pull which will cause a bar 
of unit scebon to rupture It is commonlv 
estimated m tons per square inch or kilograms 
per square cenbmeter Sec Elasticity and 
Strength of Materials 

Tenant See Landlord and Tenant 
Tenants in Common Two or more per- 
sons owming definite undivided interests or 
shares in real or personal property This form 
of tenancy alwavs arises where two or more 
heirs inherit property 

Tenasserim The southernmost divis*". 
of Burma, 1 ' mg betw een the Indian O tan 


and the mountains of the Siamese fronber 
Area, 36,730 sq m , p 160,000 
Ten Brink Sec Brink 
Tench {Tinea vulgaris), a fresh-water fish 
of the carp family, found all over Europe m 
standing water, especiallv where the bottom 
IS muddy 

Tender In law, an offer by a person to 
pay a debt, or perform some obhgabon, as to 
convey property or dehver goods Tender 
must be unconditional, or \vith proper condi- 
bons, and if m monev, must be m coin or cur- 
rency known as legal tender Government 
notes are legal tender except for dubes, etc, 
and interest on public debt, gold and silver 
cerbficates and national bank notes are legal 
tender wath above cxcepbons 
Tendon of Achilles, the tendon which 
connects the heel with the calf of the leg, and 
15 the principal extensor of the foot It is so 
called because, according to fable, the mother 
of Achilles, w’hcn she dipped him m the nver 
Stvx to make him invulnerable, held him by 
the heel, and thus the heel was the only part 
of him which remained vulnerable 

Tendons, in anatomy, are white, glisten- 
ing, non-clastic cords, or bands, composed of 
white fibrous bssue, the fibnls of which are 
parallel and firmly united together They are 
almost devoid of blood-vessels and nerves, but 
arc somebmes provided with synovial sheaths 
Tendons serve as connecting bands between 
muscles and the structures upon which the 
muscles act 

Tendril, the name given to leafstalks 
which arc so modified as to form twisbng 
threads whereby certain plants chng to other 
plants or to supports 

Tenedos, island m Aegean Sea, off coast of 
Troas m Asia Minor, the stabon of the Greek 
fleet during the siege of Trov In later times it 
was famous for its wine and pottery 
Tenerife, or TenerifFe, Peak of (Pico de 
Tevde), a dormant volcano, island of Tencnfe, 
forming the highest summit (12,180 ft ) in 
the Canan Islands The summit is snow 
dad The last outbreak was in 1798, and in 
the vear followmg Humboldt and Bonpland 
made their famous ascent The island is 
treated under Canary Islands See C Piazzi 
Smyth’s Tenenffe (1858) 

Teniers, David, the elder (1582-1649), 
Flemish genre and landscape painter, studied 
under Rubens A Dutch Kitchen and Temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony arc in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, New York 
Teniers, David, the voungcr (i6ro-go), 
(he foremost Flemish genre painter of peasmt 
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life, of the alehouse and the card-table, son of 
Da\nd Temeis the elder (i58a'i649), who was 
his first master Several of his pamtmgs arc m 
the U S — a Mamage Festival and Judith are 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, while 
his Parable cf the Laborer, Incantation Scene, 
Village Fete, and several others are m the 
rooms of the New York Historical Society 
Tennant, William (1784-1848), Scottish 
poet, was Wn a cripple at Anstruther, in 
Fifc^ire He became a clerk, and later school- 
master at Dunmo, Lasswade, and DoUar, 
Tennant’s knowledge of Hebron, Arabic, and 
Persian gained for him the chair of Oriental 
languages at St Andrews Umversity m 1834. 


a general elc\ation of about SiOo® feet, with 
a score of peaks exceeding 6,000 feet Much 
of this mountam area is included m the Great 
Smok> Mountam National Park project 
The chmate of Tennessee is notably pleas- 
ant. The temperature vanes little from one 
part of the State to another, though it is 
somewhat cooler m the mountains of the 
cast The mean annual temperature for the 
State IS S8° r , the mean winter temperature 
is about 38° , the mean summer temperature 
about 65” The mean annual prcapitation is 
about S4 inches, equallv distributed over the 
I State 

1 For the most part, the soils are either allu- 



Lookoul Mountain, as seen jrom the City of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


His Anster Fair mtroduced to England the 
form of verse used bj some Itahan poets 
Hus was later used b> Byron m Beppo and 
Don Juan 

Tennessee (popularh known as the 
‘Big Band State’), one of the South Central 
States of the United States, bounded on the 
n by Kentuck) and ^’irglnla, on the e by 
North Carolma, on the s bj Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi , and on the w bv Mis- j 
souri and Arkansas The Mississippi Ri\cr 
marks all of the western boundary The total 
area is 43,022 sq m , of which 33s are water 
surface Along the eastern border of the 
State extend the Unaka or Great Smoky 
Mountains, ivith their contmuations, the 
Bald, Iron, and Umco The Unaka range has 


vial deposits, found cspcaallv along the Mis- 
sissippi, or formations of eroded and weath- 
ered limestone occurring throughout the 
central parts and in the nver \ allei s of the 
eastern part An area of sandy loam occurs 
west of the Tennessee River The oldest for- 
mations in the State are m the Unaka Moun- 
tains, in the sc comer, composed of cores 
of Ardi'can mctamorphic rocks surrounded 
by sandstones of the Cambrian, and hme- 
I stones and shales of the Lower Silunan 
epochs 

Tennessee ranks high m marble products, 
phosphate rock, pvntcs, and anc Coal and 
other nuncrals are also important 

The forests of Tennessee are extensive 
41 ong the ranges of the cast grow conifers. 
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while the remainder of the State is heavily 
forested with oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, 
chestnut and hemlock The fertile soil pro- 
duces corn, cotton, tobacco, hay, grains, po- 
tatoes, and other crops 

The manufacturing mdustnes of Tennes- 
see arc based largely upon its nch natural re- 
sources They produce textiles, lumber and 
timber products, flour and other grain-mill 
products, steam railroad construction and re- 
pairs, feeds, motor vehicle bodies and parts, 
chemicals 

The population of Tennessee is 2,915,841 
Of this total, forcign-born whites number 
13,066, Negroes 477,646, Chinese, 70, and 
Indians, 161 The urban population, in towns 
and atics of at least 2,500 population, repre- 
sents 35 2 per cent of the total The popula- 
tion of the principal cities Memphis, 292,- 
242, Nashville, 167,402, Chattanooga, 128,- 
163, Knoxville, 111,580, Johnson City, 25,- 
332, Jackson, 24,332, Kingsport, I 4 i 404 » | 
Bristol, 14,004 

Tennessee has a State Department of Edu- 
cabon of nine members, appointed by the 
governor There is a Commissioner of Eklu- 
cation Separate schools must be maintamed 
for white and colored children Education is 
compulsory for children from seven to six- 
teen years unless high school grade has been 
reached Schools must be open at least eight 
months each year Institubons for higher cdu- 
cabon under State control, m addibon to 
teachers’ colleges, arc the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville, and Tennessee Polytech- 
mc Insbtute, at Cookeville Under private 
control are Fisk University for colored stu- 
dents, and Vanderbilt University, both at 
Nashville, Southwestern Baptist Umversity, 
at Jackson, University of the South at Sc- 
wanee , Cumberland Umversity, at Lebanon , 
Tusculum College, at Grcencvillc, and the 
Umversity of Chattanooga, at Chattanooga 

Tennessee has a State Department of In- 
sbtubons, which has charge of chanbes and 
correebons The present consbtubon of Ten- 
nessee was adopted m 1870 Only one amend- 
ment every six years may be proposed Pay- 
ment of the poll tax and residence in the 
State one year and in the county six months 
are prerequisites of \obng 

The chief execubve officers are the Gover- 
nor, elected for two vears, the Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, and Comptroller, chosen by 
the legislature for two years, and the Attor- 
nc> -General, chosen bx jusbccs of the Su- 
preme Court for eight years The legisla- 
ture called the General ^ssemblv convenes 


in January of odd years The judiaal au- 
thority is vested in a Supreme Court of five 
jusbees, elected for eight years, in a Court 
of Civil Appeals of nine judges, elected for 
eight years, in Circuit and in Chancery 
Courts, the judges of which are elected for 
eight years by the electors, and in Probate 
Courts and Jusbccs of the Peace Under the 
Reapportionmcnt Act of 1929, Tennessee has 
10 Representabves in the National Congress 
Nashville is the State capital 
In April, 1541, Dc Soto reached the Missis- 
sippi River at the present site of Memphis, 
Tenn In 1756 the English established Fort 
Loudon, about thirty miles from the present 
Knoxville A senes of permanent settlements 
were begun m 1769 by colonists from Virginia 
and North Carolina In 1776 this section be- 
came part of North Carohna, as the County 
of Washington The first tcrritonal legisla- 
ture met in 1794, a constitutional convenbon 
I was held in 1796, and on June i, 1796, Ten- 
I ncsscc became a State At the outbreak of 
the Civil War, a majority of the people were 
opposed to secession, but after Lincoln’s call 
for troops, an ordinance of secession was 
adopted by popular vote (June, r86i) Rc- 
construebon was begun in 1865 bj amend- 
ments to the Consbtubon providing for the 
abolibon of davery During the same year 
the ordinance of secession was repealed, and 
the Confederate war debt repudiated Ten- 
nessee was re-admittcd to the Union on July 
24, 1866 During this year the Ku-Klux-Klan 
is said to have originated within the State 
In 1882 the old State debt was finally com- 
pounded at fifty cents on tlic dollar During 
the first quarter of the 20th century, Tennes- 
see passed n volume of sonal Icgidation In 
1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority xvas or- 
ganized by the Federal Government, xvith 
headquarters at Knoxville, for the purpose 
of providing flood control, agricultural and 
industrial development, conservation mcas- 
turcs such as reforestrabon and prevention of 
^oll erosion The Autlioritx culminated n 
six-ycar-old fight with power interests in 
1939 when it acquired complete control of 
all electric pow’cr in TcnnLS«ce b\ purcliasing 
the Tennessee Electric Power Co for $78 
4 * 5 , 09s For general information consult 
WPA Wnters’ Project, Tennessee (1939) 
See Temn’essec River 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition W’as 
held in Nashville, Tenn , from May i to Oct 
30, 1897, to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the admission of the State to the 
Umon The reproduebon of the Parthenon, 
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the I’s ratnid of Cheops (Memphis Building) , 1 
the Mamo (Texas Building), the Administra- 
tion Building of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
pocition (Hhnois Buildmg), and the Rialto 
at Venice were noteworthj architectural 
fcatUTcs 

Tennessee River, the largest branidi of 
the Ohio Ri\ er, is formed in Tennessee by 
the junction of &\e smaller streams It flows 
sw then nw through Tennessee, into Ala- 
bama, then across Tennessee and Kentucky 
The dramage basm is 39,000 sq m and the 
total length to the source of the Holston, 
1,300 m The potential power development 
of this nver astern is estimated at about 
1,000,000 horse power, of which only 85,000 
horse power had been developed in 1933 
The Tenncstcc Valley Authority, estabUshed 
10 t933i has for its goal flood control, naviga- 
tion, and generation and sale of electric power 
The United States Government built mtrate 
fixation plants at Muscle Shoals dunng 
World War 1 In World War II, these plants 
were used for the production of ammoma 
mtrate for munitions, calaum carbide used 
m synthetic rubber, phosphorus and phos- 
phate fertilucis 

Tennecsee, University of, a non-sec- 
tarian coeducational State institution at 
Knoxville, Term , chartered m 1)94 as Blount 
College, and receiving its present name in 
i 8J9 The XJmversity has a Division of Uni- 
icrsity extension and also experiment sta- 
tions in agriculture and engineering and a 
summer school 


Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1914), Englisl 
artist and cartoonist, born m London Tbi 
history of the last half of the 19th century 
may be gathered from the inimitable blenc 
of senous purpose with kindly satire m hh 
dravnngs Some of his best work is to bi 
mund m his dehghtful illustrations of Lewru 
wrroll’s Alice m Wonderland and Tfirougl 
the Looking Class, and Moore’s LallaRookh 
lentils, Court, a game bearing a genera 
resemblance to laxm tennis, played by tw< 
or four persons, who bit a ball with racket 
to and fro over a net stretched across thi 
caitcr of an enclosed and covered court 
Court tennis is popular in England, the bcsl 
^own courb bang those at Queen’s am 
Pnnas Clubs, at Lord’s, and at Hamptoi 
Court^e oldest in the country It is alsc 
11 •’“t ’'ot extensively in tbi 

united States— racquets and squash bemi 
more popular 


Tennii, Lawn See Lawn Tennis 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-92), 


Engbsh poet, w as born in Somersby , Lincoln- 
shire in 1826 be and bis brother Charles 
produced Poems by Tmo Brothers (1827) 
They were thought ‘too much out of the com- 
mon for the public taste ’ In 1S28 be wrote 
most of The Looer's Tale, and in 1829 won 
the umversity prize for a poem on Timbuctoo 

At Cambridge, Tennyson was one of 
'the Apostles,’ with his friend Arthur Hallam 
(son of the historian), Thackeray, and oth- 
ers In 1830 he published a slim volume ol 
verses, several of which arc worthy of his 
genius In 1830, with Arthur Hallam, he 
visited the Pyrenees, which inspired Us 
CEnone 

In 1833 appeared Tennyson’s next volume 
of poems, combmmg high performance and 
promise with a few puenhties and aSccta- 
tions Tennyson went on working at his 
Morle d’ Arthur, but on Sept 15, 1832, his 
fnend Hallam died at Vienna The shock was 
cruel, but the poet met it with the resolute 
heart of bis Ulysses, composed about this 
time In 1842 be published the two volumes, 
which he certainly nevec excelled Their ex- 
traordmary and original beauty is equalled 
only by their unexampled variety of tone, 
topic, and treatment 

Tennyson’s success was secured, but as far 
os pecuniary profit went, it seemed a mete 
succis d'esltme In 1845 the state conferred 
I on him $1,000 annually The Princess, his 
next poem, w as not very popular In May, 
1850, Jn Memonam was published anony- 
mously— the record of the three years oi 
sorrow, doubt, and hope that followed the 
I death of Arthur Hallam In Memonam is not 
a philosophical treatise, it is not a system of 
bdief it IS a poem The soul of evei> 

; mourner may walk with the poet’s in the via 
^ dolorosa, comforted by the charmed beauty 
and by the sympathy of this greater suf- 
ferer In 1850, also, Tennyson was appomted 
poet laureate, m succession to Wordsworth 
In 1854 be composed Maud, which contains 
I songs and lyrics of supreme beauty Maud 
' was the butt of the reviewers, but probably 
i it wras, m a pecumary sense, the most profit- 
able of the poet’s books to that date Tenny- 
son now began to return to the subjects from 
the Arthurian romances 

The first four Idylls of the King appeared 
m the autumn of 1864, followed by other 
works mcluding several dramas, which had 
some success 

The philosophical poems of his old age 
are valued accordmg to the philosophical 
ideas of the reader, but there has been no 
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difference of opinion about the wonderful 
Ivnc, Crossing the Bar, written in the laure- 
ate’s eighty-first year — a marvel like the 
works of the old age of Sophocles and Titian 
Tennyson was buned beside his friend Rob- 
ert Browning, in Westminster Abbey 
The astomshmg vanety of Tennyson made 
him a poet as popular as he was learned 
T-ilff* Virgil, he adorns his verse with many 
jewels reset from the great poets of Greece 
He plucks a flower here and there from the 
gardens of Virgil, Catullus, and Dante His 
mastery of the mystery of words, as in the 
case again of Virgil, and his perfection of 
style, stamp his work as immortal 

Tennyson, Hallam Tennyson, Second 
Baron (1852-1928), British admmistrator, 
published his father’s biography, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson A Memoir, m 1897, edited 
Poems by Two Brothers (1895) , the Everslcy 
edition of Lord Tennyson's Complete Works 
(1908), and Tennyson and Hts Friends 
(191a) 

Tenochtitlan, or Mexatl, anaent Aztec 
citv on Lake Texcoco, near the City of Mex- 
ico It was destroyed by Cortez m 1521 
Sculptures and pottery have been excavated 
Tenor, a name given to the highest natur- 
al singing voice of the adult male It is also 
apphed to instruments which play tenor 
parts, as the tenor viohn 
Tenos, or Tinos, one of the Cyclades, 
Greaan Archipelago, se of Andros, covers 
an area of 79 sq m The capital is Tenos, 
on the s coast Wine and marble are ex- 
' ported, p 12,000 

Tenrec, or Tanrec, a nocturnal, hiber- 
natmg animal of the genus Centetidae, found 
in Madagascar, and often called the Mada- 
gascar Hedgehog The tenrec is esteemed for 
food by the natives In appearance it re- 
sembles the ordmary hedgehog 
Tense, in grammar, the indlcabon of time 
by varying verb forms, differentiated by in- 
flectional or vowel changes or the use of ver- 
bal phrases 

Tent, a shelter made of a flexible matcnal, 
generally canvas, supported by one or more 
poles, and stretched by cords that are se- 
cured by pegs Tents formed of goat and 
other skins were in use m the carhest times 
They were also used by the Jewish patriarchs, 
the Greeks, and the Romans The Persian 
monarchs had magnificent tents for travdhng 
or for accommodation in the hot season, some 
of them capable of contammg a hundred 
beds In mediaeval times prmces and wealthy 
nobles owned large tents, divided into sev- 


Tanure 

cral compartments, adorned with silk and 
damask hangings and golden cords 

Tents are sometimes used with an army in 
the field , but they very much encumber the 
movements of troops Inhere arc five types of 
tent m use in the U S Army, the common 
form accommodating three men The other 
types are the wall tent, the conical wall tent, 
the hospital tent, and the small shelter tent 

Tentacles, in zoology, a term apphed to 
elongated processes or appendages used as 
organs of touch or for exploration or prehen- 
sion 

Tent Caterpillar (Cltsiocampa Ameri- 
cana) , 1 spcdcs of caterpillar, two to two and 
one-half mehes m length, common m North 
America The egg clusters deposited on the 
smaller twigs during June and July hatch 
from July to September, but the young cat- 
erpillars do not emerge until spring They 
then spin the silken tents which serve as 
their common home Growth is by moultmg, 
which occurs five times The medium-sized, 
hauy, brownish or buff-colored moth hves 
for three to‘ seven days, dcpositmg its eggs 
on the second or third day The best meth- 
od of suppression is the destruction of the 
egg clusters, but spraying xnth Pans green 
IS also effective 

Tenure means the manner m which lands 
or tenements are held, or the services which 
the tenant owes to the lord of whom he holds 
When land is the subject of absolute owner- 
ship, the tenure is said to be allodial, when 
it IS held of a supenor, the tenure is feudal All 
land m England has been brought under the 
feudal system, and is held of some lord as 
supenor, but before the Norman Conquest 
some lands were allodial Under the feudal 
system the kmg is lord paramount, so that 
all land is ultimately held of the croivn, 

I though there may be mesne or intermediate 
lords In the United States, feudal tenures 
do not exist, all land being held allodially, 
subject only to the nght of eminent domain 
m ^e state The term is sometimes used in 
connection with an estate less than a fee 
simple or complete ownership 
' Tenure of OCSce Act, passed m 1867, 
hmitcd the power of the President of the 
Umted States over the removal of pubhc offi- 
aals Prior to this time, in the absence of 
any conshtutional provision, the President 
had been allowed to exercise the power un- 
hampered, but owing to the bitter conflict 
between Congress and President Johnson over 
the question of Reconstruction, the Repub- 
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lican leaders in Congress deemed it expedient 
to curtail his power of removal President 
Johnson dccimed to recognize the constitu- 
tionaht} of the act, and nhen in February, 
1868, he dismissed Secretary of War Stan- 
ton, after the Senate had refused to concur 
m his removal, impeachment proceedings 
were begun agamst him In 1869, the act 
v.’as greatly modified, and in 1887 was en- 
tirely repealed 

Teoealh (‘bouse of God’), temple of the 
anaent Mexicans, was m shape a four-sided 
truncated pyramid, facmg the four cardmal 
pomts, and nsmg m several terraces, on the 
top of which was the temple proper, with 
idol and sacnfiaal stone Surroundmg the 
teoealh were, in most cases, large courts oc- 
cupied noth the priest’s dwelhngs, and used 
for the sacnfiaal ntes The pyramid of Cho- 
luh, nsmg m four terraces, covered over 
twenty aaes, and was 177 ft high 

Tepee, the comcal tent of the Plains In- 
dians The word is from the Sioux and sig- 
nifies ‘where I hve’ or home The true tepee 
was a framework of poles covered with buffa- 
lo skins It IS a ti-pe of dwellmg well adapt- 
ed to the roving life of the Plains Indians, 
as it IS easily taken down and earned from | 
place to place I 

Tepic, temtoiy, Mexico, on the Pacific i 
coast There is a low coastal range with 
mountains m the eastern portion The chief 
nver of the temtoiy is the Lerma Silver, 
copper, and lead are mined Cereals, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar cane, coffee, beans, and nee 
are grown San Bias is a resort and the ddef 
port Tepic is the capital and also a resort 
Area, 11,275 sq m , p 171,337 

(anaent Interammum), capital 
of Teiamo provmce, Italy, on the Tordmo, 
80 m s of Ancona It has ^Ik spinnmg and 
manufactures of pottery, straw hats, and 
leather Its cathedral dates from the 14th 
centuiy, p 28,130 

’T'raplum, household deities, worshipped 
^ Israehtes, Aramaeans, and related peoples 
The word is connected with the Hebrew 
word for ‘shade, ghost,’ and it is supposed 
““ they represented deified ancestors Since 
^thal used a muffled terapbim to imitate 
David, we mfer that some of them repre- 
sented the human figure and were nearly Lfe 
^ Others must have been smaller, for 
Ka^el concealed them beneath her 

saence which deals 
,, ^e-natal malformations and monstrosi- 

es Monstrodties and malformations are 


the results of disturbances m the normal dc- 
vdopment of the individual before birth 
There are many theories for the causation 
Among the older is that of ‘maternal impres- 
sions,’ that 15 , that the impressions received 
by the pregnant mother during expenences 
of great stress are transmitted to the foetus, 
in ‘birthmarks ’ 

The more recent theones for the develop- 
ment of monsters may be divided jito three 
groups, accordmg as the causal factor m- 
volved IS mechanical, pathological, or embry- 
ological The thu-d or embryological theon 
IS the one commonly now accepted by sa- 
entists Its distmguishmg feature is the as- 
I sertion that monstrosities are due, not to spe- 
cial causm, but to the causes of disease acUng 
upon the embiyomc organism 

Terburg, or Terborch, Gerard (c 1617- 
81), Dutch pamter, was bom m Zwolle £& 
I style IS characterized by accuniQ and finish 
Two portraits by Terburg are m the Metro- 
pohtan Museum, New York 

Terceira, mountamous island of the Az- 
ores Agnculture is the chief occupation, the 
[crops condstmg of maize, tea, sugar beets, 
I tobacco, and bananas The chief town is An- 
gra 

Terebinth, ‘the tree that weepeth turpen- 
tme’ of Drayton, the 'terebinth good for 
gotes’ of the Shepheard’s Calendar, is an old 
name for the silver fir [Pinus picra) Pistaaa 
Terebmthus is also known as ‘tercbmth tree,’ 
exudmg the Cypnan turpentine of the an- 
aents 

Teredo, or Ship Worm, a burrowmg 
lamelhbranch mollusc, which is exccedmgly 
destructive to submerged timber, and often 
works great havoc in wooden piers Supports 
of piers, etc., are usually protected from ship 
worms by copper sheathing or by broad- 
headed nails driven m close together Ship 
worms are widely distnhuted, a common spe- 
aes bang T navabs The larva having at- 
tached itself in a crevice of the wood, devel- 
ops teeth for bormg purposes, and within 
five weeks has grown mto a ship worm thou- 
sands of times the size of the larva 

Terence (c 190-159 bc), Roman comic 
poet, his full name bang Pubiius Tesen- 
Tnjs Ater He was horn m Carthage, and was 
brought to Rome as a slave at an early age 
IDs master was a senator, Terentius Lucanus, 
who gave him the education of a free man, 
and manumitted him He wrote and exhibit- 
ed SIX comedies, adapted chiefly from Mean- 
der Terence has always been regarded as a 
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model of punty m Latin Clearly he ap- 
pealed rather to an aristocratic circle of cri- 
tics than to the Roman populace 

Teresa> or Theresa, Saint (1515-82), 
was bom m Avila, Old Castile While still a 
chOd she set out with her brother to seek 
martyrdom She entered (1534) the order of 
the Carmehtes at Avila but a revolution in 
her soul, begun by the reading of Augustine’s 
Confessions, was completed under the e-^pen- 
ence of her brother’s death In 1562 she ded- 
icated herself to the mission of reforming the 
Carmehte order Smgle-banded she had to 
face the opposition of all traditional Spam, 
but her courage and happy spint ultimately 
triumphed She was canonized (1622), and in 
1814 proclauned the patron saint of Spam 
Among her works, written in excellent Span- 
ish, are her Autobiography, Way to Perfec- 
tion, and 34a Letters 

Terhune, Albert Payaon (1872-1942), 
American author and traveller, was bom in 
Newark, N J His mother was ‘Marion Har- 
land’ and his wife is the composer, Anicc 
Terhune He is best known for his stones in 
which dogs, particularly colhes, play a prom- 
ment part Besides numerous stones and vers- 
es m the magazines, be has wntten The Se- 
cret of the Blue House (1904) , The Nejn 
Physical Culture (1906) , The World’s Great- 
est Events (1908) , The Fighter (1909) , N 
Y World’s Educational Senes (1913) , Lad 
a Dog (1919) , Wolf (1924) , Lad of Sunny- 
bank (1928) , To the Best of My Memory 
(1930), The Son of God (1932) i and many 
others 

Terhune, Mary Virginia (‘Marion Har- 
land’) (1830-1922), American author, was 
born in Amelia co , Virginia, and was educa- 
ted privately She was editonally connected 
wuth the Home Maker, St Nicholas, thjj Phil- 
adelphia North Amencan, and other pen- 
odicals Besides fiction, biography, and his- 
torical articles, she wrote extensively on top- 
ics connected with the home Her man> 
books include Marion norland’s Complete 
Cook Book (1903), Autobiography (1911), 
The Long Lane (1915) 

Termini Imerese (ancient Thermae Him- 
erenses), seaport on the n coast of Sialy, 
near the site of the ancient HSmera, whose 
rums are still visible, 23 m by rail sc of 
Palermo Its hot salme sprmgs are much fre- 
quented, p 20,131 

Terminus, m ancient Roman rehgion, a 
god who presided over boundaries, both pub- j 


he and private Termmus was, m fact, Jupi- 
ter under a speaal aspect 
Termites (Termilidac) , a family of m- 
sects, often but erroneously called white ants 
Like the true ants, however, the termites arc 
social insects, hvmg m colonies, and buQd- 
mg large nests The spcdcs which has always 
roused most mterest is Tcmies belhcosus of 
Afnca This species forms very large nests. 



Termites 


I, Worker, 2, soldier, 3, male, 

4, queen, abdomen distended 
with eggs, 5, supplementary 
queen (Termes flavipcs) 

I sometimes twenty ft high, built of decayed 
I wood and of the excreta of the termites, and 
from it subterranean passages extend m all 
directions Great damage has been done by 
termites in atv dwellings, pillars havmg been 
partially eaten away before their presence 
was discovered Once the insects arc thor- 
oughly colonized underground, extermination 
IS difficult 

Tern, a name apphed to the members of 
a group of genera of the gull family (Lan- 
dac), these genera constituting a sub-family, 
the Steminae Terns generally resemble the 
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gulls, but 'irc much <ma11cr, more slender and 
graceful in buQd, and haac \cr\ long pointed 
wings, und a usualh forked tail The flichl 
IS irregular and ho\ enng , ow ing to the forked 
tail and swooping movements the birds are 
often called sea-swallows Terns are \-er\ 
widds distributed, and arc marl edli migra- 
torj m babits \ number of species occur 
along both \mcncan coasts, and some sisit 
the Great Lakes 
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Term (anc, Inlctamt a bmbnea), tn 
Itah Its Roman remains (amphitheatre, 
bath, etc ) arc of the mo'l interesting nature 
The Velmo waterfall (the marble cascade) is 
in the neighborhood, p 26,770 
Terpsichore, the mu«c of danang, being 
one of the nine Muses 


Terra, or Tellus, in Roman m>thologa, 
the goddess who personified the earth 
Terraeinn, tn,, ItaU, has the famous 
Roman remains, the Temple of Venus Tlie 
anaent cits occupied the hill abos e the mod- 
em town, p 10,995 

Terra Cotta Tlic term comraonlv includes 
those cla> products u«cd for structural deco- 
ratisc work and which, ossing to their size 
or form, cannot be moulded bj machiners, 
but have to be shaped b> hand The name 
terra-cotta has, howeser, also been applied 
to man> burned clas busts, statuettes, and 
men vases made bv the anaents notabl> the 
Greeks, which however, arc ‘to be classed as 
earthenware pottery’ The manufacture of 
terra cotta stands on a much higher plane 
tn ceramic tcchnoIog> than it did formcrlj, 
and the number of colors now produced is 
act} great Terra cotta makers have rcccnt- 
A ^*'*^*’ attention toward the pro- 

durtjon of effects imitative of the different 
^ds of building-stoncs, as well as toward 
incr^mg the complcaity of their designs 
icfh ®®*ia Robbia work, made in the 

“ enormous quanUtics in the 

and nJv 1 ’ P‘=nnsyKn»«a. 

New York being important producers 


Term del Fuego See Ticrra del Fu 
ego 

Terrapin, a name given in America to a 
considcriblL number of tlic smaller tortoi«c« 
but cspcciailv to Malaclcmvt\s terrapin, the 
sjitaes which is most liiphlv valued as food 
This terrapin is, in some localities, kept in 
capitivitv in what arc called 'crawls' Here 



the terrapins arc rcaad, and then fattened 
for the market on 'lirimps and crabs The fe- 
males, called ‘heifers,’ arc more higblv pnzed 
than the males or bulls, and are larger, reach- 
ing a length of about eight inches on the 
plastron 

Terre Haute, cit) , Indiana, 70 m s w of 
Indianapolis The leading manufactures arc 
foundrv product-, structural iron, glass, 
bnck , tile and pavang blocks artificial build- 
ing stone, confectioncrv , and canned goods 
Terre Haute makes large shipments of grain, 
pork coil, and oil The name Terre Haute, 
French for ‘high land,’ refers to the elevation 
of the site, which is 60 ft above the nver, p 
62.693 

Tcrrilorml Wnters arc water- consid- 
ered as belonging to a particular state, and 
falling under its jurisdiction Tliev arc quite 
distinct from the high 'cas, which arc free 
to all nations, and catend usuallv to a marine 
league from the shore Tlie soviriigntv of a 
nation over the seas round its shores within 
this limit is more for protcctiv c tlian for pro- 
hibitivc purpose', and docs not «ignlfv own- 
ership Tlic innocent passage of vessels of 
other nations within this hnc is not restrict- 
ed, but all right to fishing is excluded, and 
no vessels can enter Icgallv therein for the 
I purpose of defrauding the custom laws or for 
[naval maneuvenng Inclosed waters belong 
to the stale within which thev arc, boundar> 
waters such as rivers arc delimited b> treatj 
and custom, and channels forming passages 
between different portions of the high seas 
arc free to the innocent passage of all ships 
Notable exceptions are the Dardanelles, Suer, 
and Bosporus, the right to pass through 
whicli IS regulated b> treatj The advent of 
prohibition in the United States brought the 
question of extent of territorial waters into 
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prominence, particularly m the case of a 
British vessel, the I’m Alone, carrjnng rum 
in the Gulf of Mexico and sunk by the U S 
Coast Guard, a case not settled until Janu- 
aryi i93S> when the Umted States was held 
liable only for the property of and injury 
to the officers and members of the crew in- 
volved, not for the value of the cargo, etc 
Terry, Ellen Alicia (1848-1928), English 
actress, was bom in Coventiy When eight 
years old she made her first appearance at 
the Princess’s Theatre, London, as the boy 
Mamilhus m The Winter’s Tale In Decem- 
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The letters between her and George Bernard 
Shaw were published in 1931 

Tertiary, or Ccnozoic, a geological epoch 
of the earth’s history, subdivided mto the 
Eocene, Ohgocene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
systems Its lowest strata rest unconformabU 
on the Cretaceous, while the whole senes is 
j in turn overlaid by the Quaternary, Pleisto- 
cene, or Glaaal deposits 
The fauna of even the earliest Tertiary 
i rocks have quite a modem fades when com- 
pared with that which preceded it, and this 
becomes accentuated m the higher beds The 
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her, 1867, she acted for the first time with 
Henry Irvmg, playmg Katharme to his Pc- 
truchio in Garnck’s version of The Taming 
oj the Shrew It was not, however, until 
187s, when she appeared as Portia in a re- 
vival of The Merchant of Venice, that real 
success Mvas won Miss Terry’s appearance 
with Henry Irving m December, 1878, when 
she played Ophelia to Irving’s Hamlet, was 
the first of a senes of dehghtful Shakspear- 
ean and other impersonations, the most note- 
worthy of which were Portia, Juliet, Bea- 
tnee, Viola, Lady Macbeth, Queen Kathanne, 
Cordelia, Imogen, Marguente in Faust, 
Nance Oldfield, EUahna in The Amber Heart 
(desenbed as one of her most exquisite cre- 
ations), Rosamond in Tennyson’s Bechet, 
Madame Sans Gene, Ahce-sit-by-the-fire 
She visited the Umted States many times 


existing continents and oceans have for the 
most part ongmated, and have had their out- 
lines fixed, in this epoch Extensive deposits 
belonging to this time occur on the Gulf bor- 
der, the Paafic coast, and in the intcnor rep- 
rraentativcs are fresh-water lake and fluvia- 
tile deposits, and have a wonderfully nch 
and mteresting fossil fauna, among them be- 
ing the ancestors of the horse 

Teniel, city, cap of prov of Teruel, 
Spain, 88 m s of Saragossa It is a very an- 
aent aty, on a high bluff over the Guadalav- 
lar, commanding a fertile plain shut m by 
mountains It has narrow, anaent streets, 
with many old churches, p 13,120 
Teschen, tn , Poland, with manufactures 
of furmture, linen, vehicles, beer, and spirits 
It has the remains of an old castle , p 24,000 
Tesla, Nikola (1857-1943), Am inventor 
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bom in \u5tna-Hun5aT> He joined Puskas 
in in'roduonp telephones in Hunpan, and 
uaented several improvements in telephone 
construction In 1SS4 he came to the United 
States and became an employee in Edison’« 
expcnmcnlal works While thus enpaped he 
inv ented iroprov ements in dv namos and other 
electrical machines and formed a conipan> to 
caploit them His polv phase current motors, 
unipolar dvnamoi, mcandcsccnt lamps, the 
Tc:la cod transformer, and other inventions 
have been «ucccs«ful 
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Oral statements under oal 
oe bj a witness in a judicial procccdii 
avadence is a broader term, fncludlnp tes 

as well as all other means of Ici 
proof ' 

aawQ with some reagent, and used chiefly 
®cmist^ for testing the presence of alka 
nd acids The most common kind ate thi 
••‘mus, which s 


Tetnnut, or Lockjaw, is nn acute spe- 
cific infective disease charactcnrcd bv invol- 
untarv tonic muscular spasms, which tend to 
pass into parovj'smal convailsion® It is caused 
bv the tetanus bacillus, commonlv present in 
garden soil, stable manure, and street sweep- 
ings, and Rcncrall> gaining access to the hu- 
man bodv through a wound The organtsm 
also attacks horses, sheep, goats, and oxen, 
and more rarclv rats, rabbits, dogs, and cats 
In man the u-ual period of incubation is from 
four to seven da\«, but it mav be prolonged 
even to four weeks The tome spasms ap- 
pear first in the muscles of the jaws, and later 
involve those of the face and neck The lock- 
jaw and tetanic facies are thus among the 
earliest <v mptoms Ev cntuallv the muscles of 
the trunk and limbs arc nffcctcd Everv 
wound hkelv to lodge tetanus spores should 
be lliorougbtj cleaned, and all foreign bodies, 
such as splinters, should be spccdilv removed 
There Is an antitoxin which does not free 
the nerve cells from the poumn alrcadv ab 
sorbed, but it dvstrovs the toxin still arcu- 
llating in the bodv fluids Consult U S Pub- 
lic Health Reports, U S Bureau of Animal 
Industrv’s Bulletins, Ha>mcs refonuj, rftng 
tosfs, prnnitioK and treatmeit (103:) 

Tetrahedrite, an important mineral sul- 
phide of copper and antlmonv, frcqucntlv 
earning, in addition, arsenic, and occasionnl- 
, 1 > bismuth The copiicr is often replaced bv 
iron, zinc, mcrcurj, lead or 'liver It is usu 
allv known among miners as grov copper It 
fs flint graj to iron black, without cleavage 
b> which it is distinguished from its more 
common as'ooatcs, chalcopv rile, pjrlte, 
isphalcnlc, and so forth 

Telrnreb, the ruler of the fourth part of 
a countrv There were tcirarchs of Tlics- 
salj and of Macedonia, under Roman rule, 
and each of the three Gallic tribes in Gala- 
|tia was divided into four parts ruled bv a 
tclrarch The title is best known in connec- 
tion with the familv of Herod 
Tetrazzini, Luisn (1874-1040) Italian 
pnma donna w as bom in Tlnrcnct In 1 on 
don as Lucia di Lnmmcrmoor (1907) she 
scored a great success, and has «incc added to 
her reputation bj her bnlbanl rendering ol 
nian> soprano rflics, cspcciallv te the Barber 
of Sevilla and La Travwta In the United 
States she sang with Hamraerstem’s Man- 
hattan Opera House Company, and in 1913-4 
with the Chicago Opera Companj, and has 
since toured Europe and America in con- 
certs In 19S1 she published My Lite tu Song 
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Tctuani fortincd «cnport, in the Spimsh 
zone of Morocco The low n contains Moor- 
ish moeques and a ]ofl\ atadcl 1 he cnx irons 
are fertile Exports include oxhides, bees- 
wax, cpRs, Moon-h slippers, almonds, lin- 
seed, orinprs and woolen Roods Here is the 
residence of llit Spanish Hipli Commissioner 
who controls the administration of the Gov- 
ernment, p about 35,000, includinp Moors, 
Europeans and Jews 

Toutoncs, a Germanic tribe winch, in 
conjunction with the Cimbri, after defeating 
several Homan armies and devastating Gaul, 
was annihilatid at Aquee Sexlix bv Manus in 
103 DC In later times a tnbe of Teutons 
dwelt in Northwest Germanj, between the 
Elbe and the Baltic Thev were probably^ the 
onginal stock from whom the invading Teu- 
toncs were an offshoot 

Teutonic Knights (Deutschcr Rittcr- 
orden), i quasi-rcligious soaetv of German 
crusaders, owed its beginning to mcrchwls 
of Bremen and Lubeck, who, under the lead- 
ership of Duke Frederick of Swabia, opencti 
a hospital at \crc in iigo, but it speedily be- 
came a militarv rather than a religious caste 
In the rjth and 14th centuries Prussia, un- 
der the Ttutonic Knights, became a gaeal 
commercial and maritime power with its 
capital at Maricnburg The organization was 
abolished bv Napoleon in iSog, but was 
reinstated as an Imperial Austrian order in 
i8j 4, and reorganized in 1S40 Besides the 
knights, it has priests and «istcrs wlio edu- 
cate children and care for the sick 

Tewfik Pasha, Mohammed (1852-93), 
khcdive of Egypt, vvas the eldest son of Is- 
mail Pasha, whom he succeeded in 1879 The 
prinnpal events of Ins rule were the insur- 
rection of Arab! Pasha, suppressed at Tel-cl- 
Kebir , the uprising of the Mahdi in the Su- 
dan, and the Sudan campaigns Tewfik vvas, 
on the whole, a loval ally of the British 
Tewkesbury (Roman Etoccssn), mar- 
ket town, Gloucestershire, England The ab- 
bey church, a magnificent structure, founded 
at the beginning of the isth centun, contains 
ancient monuments Of the abbey, originally 
founded about 715, part of the cloister, and 
some other fragments remain, p 6,455 
Texarkana, the name of two adjoining 
cities, one in Texas and one m Arkansas The 
post office is situated on the Stale line, being 
half in each State The two atics have sep- 
arate mayors, city governments, and school 
svstems, p of the two, about 28,8 jo 
Texas (popularly, the ‘Lone Star State’), 


one of the South Central States of the United 
States, IS bounded on the n by New Mexico 
and Oklahoma, on the e by Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, and the Gulf of Mexico , on the s bv 
the Giilf and Mexico , and on the vv by Mex 
ICO and New ilcxico The Red Riv cr on the 
n , the Sabine Rtv cr on the c , and the Rto 
Grande on tlic s vv mark a large portion of it- 
boundary With extreme dimensions of 7S0 
(c to w ) and 750 m , it has a total area of 
265,896 sq m , of which 3,498 sq m are 
water It greatly exceeds any other State in 
area Texas is divadcd into a number of geo- 
graphical regions wluch mav be designated ns 
the coast bell, the prairie belt, the region of 
the Great Plains, the Staked Plain, and tht 
mountainous region Tlic State has a great 
number of nvers, all of which flow in a 
southcastcrlv direction The most important 
of tlic<e, beginning with the Red on the north- 
ern boundary and the Sabine on the eastern 
boiindin, are (he Neelies, the Tnmty, the 
Brazos, the Colorado, the Guadalupe, the 
San Antonio, the Nueces, and the Rio Grande 
The only lake of any size is Ferrv Lake, ex- 
tending into the State from Louisiana 
The great expanse of Texas, covering as it 
does more than ro' of latitude, and ranging 
in altitude from the sandv coast plain to the 
rugged ranges of the west, results in a great 
diversitv of climatic conditions Along the 
const the temperature is high but equable 
The mean tcmjjcratiire at Galveston is 84' f 
for July and 445* for January, with ex- 
tremes of zero and 104” Toward the nw 
the temperature becomes more continental, 
the extremes arc greater, and dcdslv'e changes 
arc more frequent At El Paso, in the extreme 
w the mean is 82” for Julv and 44“ for Jan- 
uan, with extremes of -5” and 113* In the 
nw the January and Julv means are lower 
than at El Paso, while the extremes arc cv'cn 
more marked The mean annual prcapita- 
tion vanes from about 50 in, between the 
lower courses of the Sabine and Tnnitv 
Rivers, to 9 in at £I Paso, being even less 
in some of the region along the Rio Grande 
In mucli of the region s vv , w and n vv of 
the center of the State, recourse to irrigation 
15 necessary Most of the State is capable 
of cultivation The narrow coast belt is 
mainly sandy, while the soil of the prafrfe 
belt is composed of sand and clav mingled 
With V egclnblc mould Farther w the soil is a 
composition of weathered limestone and clay, 
which needs only water to develop its fer- 
tility Texas is one of the leading States 
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m the vuluc of it« mincnl product* Thc| 
petroleum and natural m* fuld* in Texas i 
arc the most extensive in the Union, and it 1 
IS one of the chief source^ of helium Other 
important minerals are coal sulphur i,raph 
Ue, asphalt, marl, jn p«um mcrcurv , and ful 
lers earth 

There is little wooded irea in the western | 
part of Texas and the forests in the c hxx c 
been greatli reducid b> lumbtnnp The pnn- j 
opal area of merchantable timber lies nlonp 
the Louisiana line, extending westward to the I 
Tnmtv River This i* chicflv short-lnfed 
and lonR-leafcd vellow plni Small areas of 
merchantable hardwoods occur alone thC: 
nvTrs The Slate has excellent fisheries, not - 1 
able c^pcoallv for shrimp Spotted sea trout, 
oysters and red snapper arc al'o obtained 
Texas is prccminenth an agricultural State 
Of the entire land area, about three-fourths 
IS in farms Texas surpasses anv other Stale 
In the production of cotton which i* grown 
malnlv in a bell extending from the Red 
River to the Colorado Rice culture i- im- 
portant, and pralns, fruits and vccetalilca 
are exported in quantities Texas i« famous 
for Its stock-raising interests, and leads the 
Nation m the cattle industrv Tlie manu- 
factures of Texas have been prcatl) stimu- 
lated bv the rapid mcrca«c in the volume of 
raw materials wathin the State The leading 
industries arc petroleum refining, oil, cot- 
tonseed and cake, meat packing, flour and 
other giain-mill products, foundrv and ma- 
chine shop products The leading manufac- 
turing centers arc Dallas Hou'lon, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio 

The port of Galvc-tnn is oni, of the prin- 
cipal Southern ports in the value of com- 
merce and IS an Important port of the United 
States The principal exports arc cotton 
petroleum products, flour and meat 
The State of Texas exceeded Xcw Vorl 
in the wluc of exports of goods produced 
wathin the State The population of Texas 
« 6414,844 Negroes number 854964, In- 

ans, 1,001, Chinese, 703, Japanese, 519, 
- cxicans, 683,681 The urban population fn 
towns and ciUcs of at least 4,500 inhabitants, 
consUtutc 45^ per cent -of the total The larg- 
n 384514. Dallas, 494,734, 

Fort Worth. 477,66*. p^so, JeSo. 

®?>930, Galvcs- 

46,140 Conuol of education lies In a State 

iVr Governor, Comptrol- 

ler, and Secretary of State, of a Slate super- 


intendent of public instruction, of countv sii- 
pcnntcndcnle , of superintendents and board' 
of inistecs in conmratc town* and cities, and 
of countv and local boards of trustees in the 
rural di tncts Separate schools must be 
maintained for white and for colored chil- 
dren, and equal fauhtics provided tor each 
Schools must be open at least six months 
annually There arc manv institutions of 
higher liarninc both state controlled and 
private 

Harlv ixploralions and settlements in the 
present Slate of Texas were for the most part 
made by Spanish adventurers from the neigh- 
boring scti)fi4,cijts of Mexico TJie best 
Inown of the Spanish-Mcxican explorers arc 
Coronado (about 1540) and Dpejo (ivSs) 
Spanish still, mcnls confined entirely to Jesu- 
it mis'jons, were begun about 15S. In 1800 
an exploring parlv was led into the region 
bv Philip Nolan, who was the first \mcncan 
to cro's from 1 oui-iana hollowing the Lou- 
isiana Purchasi. in itcsy, explorers and col 
oni'ls flocked to the terntorv to mil i a vir- 
tual conquest ibrouch sittlcmenl In iSsi 
Mexico -ccurcd it* mdcpcndmcc of Spain 
and in 18' j cstabli-hed a federal republic 
Under the republic, Texas with Coahuila 
and \ucvo I con was made a 'iparale state 

In 1S3’ Texas called a convention to elect 
a president and asked separate government 
and other prerogatives In 1815 Santa Anna, 
then president of Mexico attempted to re 
ducc the Stale to a department and to collect 
duties Open warfare followed In Febru 
arv, 1S3G, Santa \nna bc«icgcd the fort of 
the Mamo San Antonio, which was bravclv 
I defended against overwhelming odds, but In 
which the entire garn'on perished Soon af- 
llcrward on Apnl 4 1, Santa Anna was defeat- 
ed on the banks of the San Jacinto hv Gen 
Sam Houston, and taken prisoner, an event 
which terminated the war in favor of Texas 
In Seplcmber of the same vear a constitution 
was adopted General Houston was clioscn 
governor, and Austin was made the State 
capital Independence was soon followed bv 
desire for annexation to the United States 
On Dec 9 1845 it was admitted to the 
Union The question of the western boundarv 
brought on the Mexican War The Treatv 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo (Peb i, 1848), vastly 
Increased the area of the United Slates and 
fixed the Texas boundarv at the Rio Grande 
The United States afterward paid Texas Sio,- 
000000 to surrender its claim to an axtcnslvi 
region in New Mexico A new constitution 
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was adopted m 1869, and a third in 1876 On 
Sept 8, 1900, Galveston was visited by a 
ternfic hurricane, accompanied b> an inun- 
dation which swept the coast for 30 m , de- 
stroying 6,000 hves and $18,000,000 in prop- 
erty The aty recovered, however, with re- 
markable rapidity In 1906 Brownsville be- 
came a center of national interest through 
the dismissal b> President Roosevelt of the 
colored battahon stationed at Fort Brown 
In 1917 Governor Ferguson was impeached 
for alleged misappropriation of pubhc funds 
and resigned In 1924 Mrs Ferguson became 
governor on an anti-Ku Klux platform andi 
as a means of vindicating her husband 
One of the largest irrigation projects in the 
U S was completed in Wdlacj Co during 
1939, bnnging water to 70,000 acres in 
the Rio Grande vallev The project cost 
‘is, 000, 000 and it soon enabled the land to 
produce 3 or 4 crops of vegetables and fruits 
per >ear Federal funds were used on the 
project Sec Writers’ Project, Texas (1940) 
Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of, an institution of higher learn- 
ing for men, established under the Momll 
Act of 1862, located at College Station, Bra- 
zos CO , Texas Its first session opened in 
1876 

Texas Christian University, a Co-ed- 
ucational institution at Forth Worth, Texas, 
was founded in 1873 as ‘Add-Ran College* 
Later knoivn b> other names, the present | 
name was given in 1910, when the school 
opened in Fort Worth 
Texas Fever Tick {Bodphtllus annula- 
tiis), a parasitic insect formerly a serious 
menace to cattle throughout the Southern 
States now rapidly bemg eradicated Com- 
bative measures are the penodic use of ar- 
senical dips and a system of pasture rotation 
whereby the ticks are starved 
Texas, University of, a State cduca - 1 
tional institution for both sexes at Austin, 
Texas, organized in 1883, and comprising a I 
college of Arts and Sciences, Graduate School, 
Summer School, and Colleges of Education, 
Engmecimg, Law, Business Administration 
and Mediane, a Division of Extension, and 
a Division of Conservation and Development 
of the Natural Resources of Texas The Col- 
lege of Mediane is at Gaiveston and the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at El Paso 
Texas vs White, an important case dc- 
oded by the United States Supreme Court in 
x868 The case was one m which the State 
of Texas, claimmg certain Umted States 
bonds as its property, asked that an mjunc- 


tion be issued by the Court to restrain the 
defendants, George W White, and other per- 
sons, who had obtained the bonds from the 
State authorities bj virtue of an act passed 
during the period of rebellion, from receiving 
pa> ment from the National Government, and 
to compel the surrender of the bonds to the 
State The contention of the plaintiff was 
that nl> the acts of the persons controlling the 
State during the period of rcbclhon were void, 
and that the transfer of bonds w’asvillegal 
The Court deaded in favor of the plamtiff 
In the majority opinion, prepared by Chic, 
Justice Chase, it was held that ‘the Constitu- 
tion, in all of its provisions, looks to an m- 
dcstructible union, composed of mdestruc- 
tiblc States* , that the Ordmance of Secession 
and all acts of the legislature mtended to give 
effect to it ‘were absolutely null*, that the 
task of the National Government, upon the 
suppression of the rebellion, was to restore 
the broken relations, and that the ultimate 
power in reconstruction resided in Congress 
Textiles, fabrics produced by the weaving, 
knitting or felting of animals, vegetable or 
mineral products Woven fabrics are those in 
which longitudinal yams or threads arc in- 
terlaced at nght angles with transverse yams 
or threads of the weft, woof or filhng 
Kmtted fabnes arc produced by interlocking 
loops of a continuous yard or thread Felted 
fabnes result from a process of compactmg 
or matting fibers by tlie apphcation of heat, 
pressure and rolhng Materials used most 
extensively m fabneabon are wool, cotton, 
silk, rayon, goats* hair, camels’ hair, mohair, 
alpaca, hemp, flax, jute, wood-pulp and as- 
bestos 

The development of the textile industry is 
one of the greatest single factors m avlliza- 
bon The distaff and spindle have been re- 
placed by the complex machines known as 
the cord, the comb and the spinmng-frame 
From pnmibve hand-looms ha^e evolved the 
modem automabc power-looms The pro- 
duebon of Oncntal rugs and tapestnes, how- 
ever, IS sbll a matter of hand work, and 
weavers conbnuc to follow the methods and 
patterns of thar forefathers 
When John Kay invented the flymg shuttle 
m 1733, the first step was taken m the apph- 
cabon of mechamcal prmaples to work that 
had heretofore been performed enbrely by 
hand The invenbon of the spinnmg-jenny 
by Hargreaves, about 1768, revolubonized 
this great industry ArkwTight followed with 
his spinnmg-framc, m 1769, Crompton with 
his spinnmg-mulc, m 1779, and Cartwit^t 
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with his jwwcr-loom, in The Jacqinrd 
loom, which operates on m cnlircU dittcrcnl 
pnnaple, and i-^ capable of produeme the 
mo^t intncalc dc^ipn* was perfected in 1804 
\monc the great wool manufacturmc coun- 
tnes are the United States Great Britain and 
Belemm Silh manufactures an cspccialh Im- 
portant m Japan China h ranee and Itah, 
but the United States lead- in quantile pro- 
duced The United States al-^ has extensive 
manufactures of cotton fabrics, the leading 
textile centers being tlit New h ncland States 
and the idlddlc Atlantic Slates In recent 
scars mans cotton mills hast rt moved to 
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earlier ‘James di la Pluchc ’ of The 
Genteel Story, ot The IlogRarl^ Dmiiwnd— 
touclud bv the grcit and lifelong sorrow of 
the authors life when his voung wifes ill 
health tcrminalinj, in insanitv (1841-41, left 
him i lonelv man with 1 broken heart 
Call enitf loo was ot this period The Pi)n\ 
Sktich Hook IS hisloricallv interesting as is 
The Irish Sketch Hook (184O In 1847 I nn- 
ify Pair, started long belore, bignn to appear 
initsscllow livcr> and eired the popular im- 
ncination It her mu immcilntclv a best 
seller and quicklv rai cd Thackirav to the 
highest rank in net ion ThacUrav like Ulck- 


vears mans cotton rains nave rtmoeeu lu | 

s».h™ 1., cv.1.n. , 


had become second onlv to Ma*snchu'ctts in 
the production of cotton goods, while South 
Carolina ranked third Woolen textile milks 
arc centralized largcl> in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Conneclicul, New York and 
Pcnnsvlsama The manufacture of linens has 
alwav' been an important indu*trv in Scot- 
land and Ireland Consult Hess's Textile 
Fibers anil Their Use (193*) t Little’s Imen. 
can Textiles (1931) , Doolcj, Textiles (1943) 

See Sn.K CoTTOs, R\\os, Wool Fmers 
Tezeallipoca, one of the chief god« of the 
Aztecs The creator of the world, he was rep- 
resented as a handsome man endowed wath 
perpetual south Hi« image, of polished black 
stone, was garnished with gold plates, md 
wath a burnished shield in which Tizcatli- 
poca saw reflected the ongoings of the world 
Tezcuco, or Tezcoco, town, Mexico, on 
the eastern shore of Tezcuco lake, near Mex- 
icc Citv It was an important Aztec center, 
being the capital of the Chichcmccas’ empire, 
and the pomt from which Cortes prepared his 
attack on Mexico, p 21,483 
Thackeray, Anne IiabcIIa (Lady Rit- 
chie) (1837-1919), English author, daughter 
of W M Thackcrav, and a member of the 
Rojal Sonets of Literature Her publications 
include the Story oj Dtsabelh (i86a) , Old 
kensington (1873I , Toilers and Spinsters 
(1873), Anne Evans (1880), Mmr de Si- 
vigni (1881), Lord Tennyson and Ilis 
Friends (1893), Chapters from Some Mem- 
oirs (1S94) , The Truthful tsar (1903) 
Thackeray, William Makepeace (l8lj- 
63), English novelist, was bom in Calcutta 
His knowledge of the humors of Indian civil- 
ians and soldiers inspired the immortal pic- 
tures of Joe Scdlcv, Major Geoghegan (the 
Marbot of Ireland), Colonel New come, and 
many other figures in his novels In London, 
he engaged in newspaper work This is the 
oenod of ‘Michael Angelo Titmarsh,’ of the 
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in his great charactirs— UicVv, lUalnx Es- 
mond andthi rl^t— than m the multitude of 
minor per-ons that crowd hgs paces and our 
happv memories 

Thaclcrav came to thi United Stales in 
November 185., where he dclivcrcil hie lec- 
tures on The LhcJm/i lliimornts, fir*l in New 
\ork and aflcrsvard- in Boston and other 
large atie? remaining until \pril 1853, and 
agiin in 1835 and lectured on The Four 
Georges Tliroughout hie cartirlw wroU oc- 
caeional VI rec which rangis from tin burleequc 
to the ixquieittlv Immoroiie and psthitlc 
Thailand Set Siam 
Thau, \t 1 icman courtesan, who accom- 
panied Alex indcr the Great on hi- expedition 
into 'sfa She le eaid to have melted Alixan- 
dvr to burn tki palaci of tin INr-ian 1 inge 
at Pcr«cpoli5 in order to avenge ihi de t ruc- 
tion of Athens bv Ntrxcs Aflir Alexander's 
death <he was attached to Ptolcmj, son of 
Lagus, to whom «hc bort three children 
Thalamus, name given to the riccplaclc 
or terminal part of the axgs of a flow cr Some- 
times the thalamus extends bevond the car- 
pels as a fleshv mass, as in the case of the 
strawberry, or as a cone round whlcli tlic 
flesh> carpels cluster, as in the case of the 
raspberrv , or as a beak, as in geraniums 
Thalberg, Irving Grant (1S99-1936), 
Arocncan motion picture jiroduccr He be- 
came sccrclarv in a motion picture companv , 
and at the age of 25 was made the head of 
production of one of the largest studios in 
America, Mclro-Goldwvn-Majer He pro- 
duced one daring success after another, in- 
cluding Mutiny on the Bounty which won 
the award of the Acadcm> of Motion Piclurg 
Arts and Sacnccs for 1935, Romeo and Juliet 
(1936) 

Thales, the chief of the seven wise men of 
anaent Greece, was a native of Miletus, and 
: flourished from about 600 to 540 n c In. as- 
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tronomy his great achievement was his 
prediction of the solar eclipse which occurred 
on Ma> 28, 585 B c In philosophy he sought 
for a single clement out of which the whole 
world was formed, this he found in w'ater, 
or rather moisture In politics, he is famous 
for his adv’ice to the Asiatic Greeks to join 
themselves into a single nation in order to re- 
sist the Persians 

Thalia, the muse of comedj, one of the 
nine Muses 

Thalictrum, a genus of hardv herbaceous 
plants belonging to the order Ranunculaceac 
fhe carhest species m the Northeastern states 
fs the purplish meadow rue 



I, Perianth, 2, carpels, 3, sin- 
gle carpel, 4, stamens 


Thallium, Tl, 2041, is a rare metalhc 
clement that occurs in traces in pyrites, and 
is best prepared from the flue dust of the 
works in which sulphuric aad is made The 
clement is a heavT (sp gr ng)* 
leadlike metal, w'hich melts at 302" c , and is 
a poor conductor of electricity The metal is 
used in fireworks to give a green light Thal- 
lium salU arc poisonous j 

Thames, River (i ) A nver of England, 
rising in Gloucestershire, 3 m sw of Cir- 
encester, or perhaps better at feven Spnngs 
in the Cotswold Hills, 3 m s of Cheltenham 
At London Bridge the nver has a width of 
a66 vards, and below Gravesend 
mto an e^tuari five m wide at the Wore 


I Dunng the summer the Thames is a favontc 
holiday resort, house-boats being frequentlji 
the temporary homes of pleasure-seekers, ano 
' regattas arc held at Hcnlcv, Kingston, and 
other places (2 ) A broad tidal estuary in e 
Connecticut, extending n 15 m from Long 
Island Sound New London is on the w shore, 
3 m from the Sound There is a naval station 
here The rowing races between Harvard and 
Yale arc held on the Thames at New London 
Thane, an old Enghsh order of nobihtv 
The name came to be apphed to the larger 
landowners, and the title became bercditaiy 
After the Norman conquest the thanes were 
for the most part merged in the order of 
knights In Scotland the thane was a hentor 
under the crown, and the name is found as 
late as the 15th century 
Thanet, Octave See French, Alice 
Thanksgiving Day, a holiday in the 
United States appointed b> the President and 
usually the governors of the vanous states, 
to be kept as a thanksgiving for the mcraes 
of the year The festival was first observed 
bv the Mass Pilgrims after their first har- 
vest, 1621 The date of observahee varied 
until 1864 when Pres Lincoln set aside the 
last Thurs in Nov That date was followed 
until 1939 w'hen Pres Roosevelt set the third 
Thursdav of the month There was much 
cntiasm and about Yz the governors of the 
states failed to follow the President’s lead 
Thus in 1939 and 1940 about half the states 
observed the dav on the third and about half 
on the last Thursdav In 1942 Pres Roose- 
velt decreed a return to the traditional date 
Thaxter, Celia (1836-94), American poet, 
w'as bom in Portsmouth, N H , and was 
the daughter of Thomas B Laighton 

Thayer, Abbott Henderson (1849 
1921), Amencan figure painter, bom in Bos- 
ton, was a pupil of Gfirome For several years 
after his return to the U S in 1876 he paint- 
ed portraits and landscapes, but finally de- 
voted himself wholly to figure w'ork, in 
which dignit}, grace, and idealism arc con- 
spicuous The New York Metropohtan Mu- 
seum has one of his figures of young women 
Thayer, William Roscoc (‘Paul Her- 
mes’) (1859-1923), American author, was 
born in Boston, Mass He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1881, and after several years of 
newspaper work in Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed instructor in English at his alma 
mater (1888) He made a spcaal study of 
Itahan history His works mclude Ltfe and 
Times 0/ Cavoitr (igrr) , Life and Letters of 
John Haw (191S), Germany vs Ctvdtsalton 



Theagenes 450S Theatre 

Ij9i6), Theodore Roosevelt — An Intimate platform, standing ten or twdve ft abo\ethr 
Biography (1919), George Washington orchestra The auditonum ^^as exceedmglv 
(1932) spadous The shape was scnuarcular, with 

Theagenet, the name of several anaent tiers of seats rising one above another — there 
Greek heroes Thcagenes of Thasos was a fa> were over a hundred rous in the center of the 
mous athlete, renowned for his strength and theatre at Athens — divided verticall> by pas- 
swiftness, and said to have won at least 1300 sages for access Usually theatres were con- 
cron ns He gained a victory in the 7sth structed on the slope of a hill, so that the nat- 
)!} mpiad in 480 b c ural substructure for the seats was provided, 

Theatre, a buildmg used for dramafac or and the theatre was open to the sky The Ro- 
ipectacular productions Drama had its in- man theatre was similar in plan to the Greek 



An Ebsabethan Theatre— The Sivan — Shamng the Galleries 
Surrounding the Stage 


aption in the chonc dances performed m At- 
^ dun^ the fifth and sixth centures bc 
lae Greek theatre consisted of three parts— 
tte orchestra, the stage buildings, and the 
auitonum Of these, the orchestra, or 'danc- 

from the 

am Without 

“» shape 

thTrl^® rose the stage bufldings, 

nnp« ^ usually three doom 

oPTOing on to the stage, which^ a woodm 


In the middle ages no theatres wem built, 
dramatic performances were either under the 
direction of the church and performed in the 
church, or were earned on by strolling play- 
ers in temporary booths In the sixteenth cen 
tury, during the reign of Ehzabeth, the secu 
lar drama rose to great importance and the 
compames of players occupied increasmgh 
distinguished places in soaetj The most fa- 
mous of these compames was that formed by 
the Earl of Leicester under the leadership of 
James Burbage, of which Shakespeare ei entu- 
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ally became a member and for which he 
wrote and produced his plays Burbage built 
the first English theatre in London about 
1576 This was replaced in 1598 by the Lon- 
don Globe Theatre, a hexagonal structure 
open at the top with galleries runmng around, 
in which most of Shilkcspcarc’s plays were 
acted The gentry and gallants sat on the 
stage, on either side, leaving the center free 
for the actors There was no scenery, but 
elaborate furnishmgs and properties were 
used Movable scenery was introduced about 
1660 Performances were given m the after- 
noon by davlight At about the same time 
several other theatres, notablv the Rose, the 
Swan, Blackfnars, Hope, Sabsbury Court, 
and Newington, were built 

The first permanent theatre in America 
was the Southwalk Theatre built in 1766 in 
Philadelphia, the first floor of bnck, the rest 
of wood The following year the first per- 
manent theatre in New York was erected on 
John Street The years following the building 
of the first theatres saw the development of 
the opera house, with the gallcncs divided 
into boxes instead of continuous scats, and 
the vancU theatre, wath its promenade or 
parterre Recent decades have witnessed an 
extraordmary advance in all devices pertain- 
ing to the theatre, parUcularly in the use of 
scientific, artisUc, and structural design Per- 
haps tlic most radical improvement in the 
modem theatre concerns lighting effects The 
employment of elaborate costumes, scenery, 
and stage devices has been freely cnticiscd as 
effected at the expense of the acting, but the 
spectacular richness of theatrical representa- 
tions grows from year to xear 

In England and the United States the 
theatres are almost all owmed and operated 
bv pnvate individuals or corporations on a 
purely commcraal basis Subscription theatres 
vary little from the ordinary commcraal 
theatre, but by means of subscription sales 
of tickets are able to count on a certain 
amount of money in advance An example of 
this type IS the theatre conducted by the 
Theatre Guild in New York City Other 
theatres of scmi-commcrcial nature are the 
Little Theatres, Community' Theatres, Art 
Theatres, Neighborhood Theatres, and the 
like 

The Abbey Theatre was founded in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, m 1904 Included in the first 
group of writers assoaalcd with the theatre 
were Russell, Yeats, Svnge, Ladv Gregory, 
and Padraic Colum Among later wTiters were 
T C Murrav, Lennox Robinson, St John 


Ervine, and Lord Dunsany Outstanding re- 
cently have been the plays of Scan O’Casey, 
whose dramas of realism including The 
Plough and the Stars, treating of the Irish 
Easter Rebellion, and the famous and de- 
lightful Juno and the Paycock resulted in 
great financial success for the Abbey Theatre 
When it refused to produce The Stiver Tassie 
in 1928, O'Casev left Ireland and his plav 
was later produced in England His last pla\ , 
Wuhtii the Gates, was show’n in New York in 
*935 In the United States the largest theatres 
are those of New York and of Chicago 
Theatre Guild, a society organized in 
New York in 1919, aims to further the artis 
tic growth of the theatre This organiza 
tion, which has a large number of vearh 
subscribers, built its own theatre, costing 
$750,000, where it produces plays by botli 
American and foreign plavwnghts Set 
Theatke, and Draxia 
Thebainc, CioH-iNOa, an alkaloid present 
in opium It is poisonous, causing severe con- 
vulsions by' Its action on the spmal cord 
Thebes, an ancient Egypban aty, on both 
sides of the Nile, in 26“ n lat It existed from 
verv earlv times, but its greatness dates from 
the beginning of the New Empire, when 
Egypt was freed from the Hyksos invaders 
and the reunion of the empire was dircctco 
b\ Theban pnnees For many centuries it w as 
the favonte residence of the Pharaohs, and 
the scat of the government At the present 
day the glory of Thebes consists m its ancient 
temples On the c bank of the river are the 
famous temples of Luxor and Karnak, while 
on the w bank is the Necropolis containing 
many temples erected as memorials to the 
kings East of Medinct Habu are the Colossi 
of Memnon, two immense figures seated on 
cubical thrones They both represent Amen- 
ophis m and originallv stood in front of his 
mortuary tomb , the northern colossus is the 
famous vocal statue of Memnon, which is 
said to have emitted a musical note at sun- 
rise, the explamtion being that Memnon, who 
had fallen at Troy , appeared as a stone image 
at Thebes and greeted his mother, Eos, when 
she appeared at dawn The latest discoyco 
at Thebes is the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, first 
entered Nov 29, 1922, by an expedition of 
the Earl of Carnarv'on, under the direction of 
Howard Carter, a British Egy'ptologist (‘“e 
TuT-A^^ar-AlIE^ ) 

Thebes, nty of Bocotia anaent Greece, 
was situated on a plam cnarclcd by lofty 
mountains Its atadcl was the rock called the 
Cadmea, to which the modem town is now 
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mounted so as to be capable of Uvo quite in- 
dependent movements of rotation, the one 
about a vertical axis and the other about a 
nonzontal axis Both movements arc meas- 
ured b> suitable graduations on the nms of 
circular arcs or plates The instrument when 
in use rests upon a tnpod stand, and is care- 
fully adjusted by means of levelling screws 
rhe fine adjustment is accomplished by 
means of a tangent screw after the upper 
honzontal plate has been clamped m ap- 
proximate adjustment to the lower plate The 
graduation on instruments made in America 
is in ordinary degrees of ninety to the qua- 
drant 

Theodoret (c 390-457) i Greek preacher, 
and church historian, was born in Antioch, 
and about 423 became bishop of Cyrus His 
Church fftstory continues Eusebius’ till ad 
428, and he mote also a Htslona Rehgtosa 

Theodoric I , king of the Visigoths from 
418 to 4Si AJ), nas probably the son of Al- 
anc From 425 to 440 he was often at war 
with Rome, and was usually successful, but 
in the latter year he made a lasting peace 
with the Romans 

Theodoric the Great (a d 455-5*6) > kmg 
of the Ostrogoths, was bom in Vienna, and 
was educated up to the age of eighteen at j 
Constantinople In 47s he became king For 
some time Theodonc was a loyal ally to the , 
Fmperor Zeno, but in 487 he marched on 
Constantmoplc To save himself, Zeno gave 
Theodonc leave to invade Italy and expel 
the usurper, Odoacer Theodonc accordingly 
entered Italy in 489 His reign was marked by 
wise government He kept his soldiers m stnet 
disaplmc, and Italv soon regained great pros- 
penty Though an Anan, he was tolerant to 
Cathohcism 

Theodosia, or Feodosia, a port on the 
southeastern coast of Russia, on the Bay of 
Kaffa, with an excellent harbor It has a col- 
lege founded bv Alexander i , a museum nch 
in local antiquities, a Russian cathedral, and 
an Armenian church built in the fourteenth 
century As ‘Kaffa of the Genoese,’ it was the 
most famous mcdiaival port on the Black Sea , 
p 38,000 

Theodosius I (346-395 A D ), Roman em- 
peror, surnamed The Great, son of the gen- 
eral Theodosius, was a native of Spam Gra- 
Uan, emperor of the West, invited him to fill 
the place of Valens as emperor of the East, 
and to conduct the war against the Goths In 
382 the Goths submitted, and bodies of them 
were setUed m Thrace, Phrygia, and Lydia 
Iheodosius then suppressed Maximus, who 


had led revolts against Gratian (383) and his 
successor Valcntiman, and the next year en- 
tered Rome in triumph Theodosius was an 
ardent supporter of orthodoxy agamst Anan- 
ism, other heresies, and paganism, in 381 he 
prohibited all sacrifices, in temples or else- 
where, and his last edict, in 390, imposed 
severe penalties, m some cases death, for ido- 
latrous sacnficcs He was a man of a savage 
temper 

Theogony, the story of the origin of the 
world and the birth of the gods of Greece, it 
IS most fully told m the Tfteogony of Hesiod 

Theological Education, that branch of 
education which is concerned with the train- 
ing of men and women for the ministry Up 
to the end of the second century, rehgious 
teachers seem to have been self - appomted 
laymen who promulgated their teachings 
from place to place When, however, simple 
faith crystalhzed into doctnne, and the Scrip- 
tures called for interpretation, some sort of 
systematic trammg became essential Cate 
cbetical schools ucrc accordiDgl\ founded 
and these became seminaries for the clcrgj 
The oldest and most promment of such 
schools was that of Alexandna (c 180 A o ), 
made famous b\ Clement and Ongen Anti- 
och also had a school (c 290 ad) where 
j many illustrous Church Fathers were tramed 

The present tendency in theological educa- 

I tion in the United States is tow ard the school 
formmg a part of a university, and separate 
schools are more and more becoming affihated 
with some ncighbonng university In general 
the course is for three years and is offered to 
any who arc qualified, preferably college 
graduates The bterature of the Bible and its 
interpretation, systemabc dogmatic and prac- 
tical thcolog>, Church history, and homile- 
tics are the fundamentals required, but an 
ever mcreasmg demand for a practical Christ- 
ianity has brought about the addition of 
courses m ethics, missions, soaology, and re- 
ligious pedagogy Post-graduate courses are 
offered at most of the semmanes and univ- 
ersities Theological schools are now increas- 
mgly mterdcnormnational See also under the 
names of separate sdiools 

Theology, literally ‘a speaking about 
God,’ in which sense it is used by Plato (Rep 

II 379 a) From about the fourth century the 
word was taken over by the Christian Fath- 
ers to sigmfy the science of God and his re- 
lations to his creation In its modem signi 
ficance it embraces Historical Theology, Ex- 
cgetical and Biblical Theology, ApologeUcal 
Theology, Practical Theology, including 
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homiletics, pastoral theologv, liturgies, and 
thvones of church government, Theology 
proper — that is. Dogmatic Theology, which 
m\estigate5, defines, and s>stcmatucs the doc- 
trines of the church 

Theophany, the manifestation or appear- 
ance of dciU to man To the pagan Greeks 
theopham meant e\er\ sensuous sign where- 
b> deiti reiealed its approadi As now used, 
it IS gcneraU> applied to the appearances of 
God desenbed m the Old Testament Earlier 
it vras applied to the manifestation of God in 
Christ 


Theophrastus, {c 373-287 B c ) , Greek 
philosopher, studied philosophy at Athens un- 
der Plato and AnstoQe, and was appomted 
b} Aristotle to succeed him in the prcsidenc} 
of the L\ccum, o\er which he presided for 
some thirts-five jears He is said to have had 
2,000 pupQs, and was highly esteemed at 
Athens for the excellence of his character He 
wrote much on all branches of philosophy 
Theopompns (c 378-300 Bjc), anaent 
Greek rhetorician and historian, wrote Hel- 
leniac Htslona, coveting the period from 
4rr BX (where Thucydides left off) to 394, 
and Plahpptca, a history of Phdip’s reign 
from 360 to 336 Only fragments of these 
works survite 

Theory As opposed to fact, the term the- 
ory indicates the reduction of certam data or 
facts to a pnnaple, or the exhibition of the 
facts in their true relations to each other If 
the theory enunciates the real relationships 
that hold among the facts, it necessarily brings 
us closer to the reahty than we were at first, 
nhen we had the mere unrelated data before 
us Theory may also be opposed to practice , 
in apposing theoretical to pmctical knowl- 
edge, the contrast between abstract knowl- 
edge of pnnaplcs and concrete famihanty 
with details is imphed 

Theosophieal Society, an organization 
founded in New York City m 1875 by Ma- 
dame Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, aided by 
^ ® Olcott, WTUiam Q Judge, and 
others, the professed objects of which are ‘to 
form a nucleus of the Umversal Brotherhood 
oI Humamh without distmction of race, 
tte^, sa, caste, or color, to promote the 
siuoy of comparaUve rehgion, philosophy, and 
wence, and to mvesUgate unexplamed laws 
f nature and the powers latent m man ’ The 
■^ety ^ no creed and no dogmas It is not 
a church, and the only requisite for member- 
^fcePlance of the first object, as 
L M'S Kathanne Tmg- 

became president, and the society wm 


further reorganized as the Umversal Brother- 
hood and Theosophieal Soaety She and her 
followers remoted to Cabfonua and founded 
a colom at Point Loma, near San Diego, 
while those remaining in New York divided 
into two bodies 

Theosophy, a word denved from the 
Greek words thcos, 'god,' and zophta, ‘wis- 
dom,' and apphed to a philosophical rdigious 
system w huh onginated m In^a The essen- 
tial tcachmg of theosophy is that there is one 
eternal, unchangeable pnnaple, the root of all 
mamfcstation, and that from that one exist- 
ence comes forth periodically the whole uni- 
verse All hfc IS fundamentally one with the 
life of the Supreme Bang and contains in 
germ all the charactcnstics of its source, evo- 
lution IS merely the unfolding of divine po- 
tcntiahtics The thcosophist holds that there 
are'seven great planes, the first and densest 
the physical, next the astral, and next the 
mental, above these are four higher ^intual 
planes 

Man’s powers unfold slowly and gradually, 
and for that reason repeated mcarnation is 
necessary, until he attains to his full perfec- 
tion The law of evolution is karma, the im- 
mutable law of cause and effect Every action 
and e\cry thought produces its result, and 
when mm knows and hves by this knowledge 
he IS master of bis destiny Thought is the 
most powerful agent m the creation of cauvs, 
each thought affects the mental body for 
good or ill, and thus the mentality shown in 
any one hfc is the result of repeated thmk- 
ing m past hves Theosophy teaches that 
when man has reached perfection, so that he 
no longer needs carth-expencnce, he will pass 
to spheres of usefulness and glory beyond our 
conception, whence he need not return to 
earth unless he chooses to do so m order to 
help his less advanced brothers A few more 
advanced members of the human race have 
alread\ reached that stale and from thar 
ranks have come the great founders of rchg- 
10ns and spnntual leaders of humamty The 
modern exponent -of theosophy was Madame 
Blavatsky, a Russian travdler who pene- 
; trated beyond the borders of Tibet and pro- 
fessed to have recaved instruction from ‘ad- 
: epts’ there and in India (See Theosophicai. 
SooEry ) 

Therapeutics, the science that deals with 
the measures and agents which the surgeon 
and physician employ to mamtaln or to re- 
store health It was formerly concerned chief- 
ly with the apphcation of medicinal drugs, 
but with the dcsclopment of modern med’ 
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lanc it has come to cover a wide vanety of 
curative and corrective measures Among the 
newer fields of treatment are the employment 
of vacanes, antitoxins, and antiserums, arti- 
fiaally prepared from hactena and bacterial 
products, to combat the effect of specific bac- 
terial toxins, psychotherapy, or mental treat- 
ment, electrotherapy, induding the employ- 
ment of the X-ray, and dietcbc measures See 
also Medicine, EtetORV of. Hygiene 

Therm, the quantity of heat required to 
raise the temperature of one gram of water 
from o” to i" c It is also known as a small 
calory 

Thermae, pubhc baths, spcafically those 
of anaent Rome These establishments con- 
sisted of a number of chambers, some of 
which were heated by fires burning in a hypo- 
caust below The thermae at Rome, su^ as 
those built in Augustus’ reign by Agrippa, knd 
others by Nero, Titus, Trajan, Caracalla, and 
Diocletian, also contained lecture-rooms, por- 
ticoes, hbranes, and other Idxunous appur- 
tenances 

Thermal or Heat Capacity is the quan- 
tity of heat, measured m calories, British 
thermal umts, or Joules, that is required to 
raise the temperature of a umt mass of a sub- 
stance one degree The thermal capaaty of 
particular bodies depends, of course, on their 
mass as well as their material, and is usually 
expressed as a ‘water-equivalent’ — as the 
quantity of water that has equal heat capac- 
ity 

Thermit, a mixture of coarsely powdered 
alumimum and magnetic oxide of iron 
(‘smithy scales,’ FesO,), which when igrated, 
by settmg on fire a pmch of a mixture of 
finely-powdered alummium and banum per- 
oxide placed on it, reacts, produang iron and 
alumimum oxide at an mtensely high tem- 
perature, approaching 3,000” c This reaction 
has been utilized by Goldschmidt to weld 
masses of metal together tn silu 

Thermo-Chemistry is the sacnce deahng 
with the heat changes that take place m 
chermcal actions, as when solutions arc di- 
luted, aads neutralized, or compounds formed 
or decomposed (the latter class mduding the 
important case of combustion) 

Thermodynamics, the sacnce which 
treats of the relations between heat and work 
The experiments of Rumford and Davy at 
the end of the i8th century demonstrated a 
r jiifiniip rdatlonsblp between heat and mc- 
chamcal energy In 1843 Joule published his 
experimental determination of the mcchamcal 


equivalent of heat — the amount of mechanical 
energy which is equivalent to a given amount 
of heat He found that 772 foot-pounds of 
work were required to raise the temperature 
of one pound of water one degree Fa^enhut 
Subsequent expenments have shown 778 to 
be a more correct value In 1824 Carnot in- 
troduced the invaluable .dea of a cycle of op- 
erations, in which the working substance, 
after havmg experienced a certam number of 
transformabons, returns to its original state 
as to density, temperature, and physical con- 
dibon In 1848 Lord Kelvin (then Sir W 
Thomson) pointed out the value of Carnot’s 
researches, and developed the modern theory 
of thermodynamics 

Laws of Thermodynamics— First Laws — 
When mechanical energy is produced from 
heat, for each unit of work produced a de- 
finite quanbty of heat is absorbed , and con- 
versely, if heat is produced by the expenditure 
of mechamcal energy, a dc^te quanbty of 
heat is produced by the expenditure of a giv- 
en amount of work 

Second Law — ^It is impossible to convey 
heat from one body to another body at a 
higher temperature by the agency of a purely 
self-acbng machine (Clausius) 

Thermodynamics of a Perfect Gas — Gases 
which are exbemely difBcult to hquefy, such 
as air, follow very closely certain simple laws, 
and we speak of an ideal substance which 
follows these laws exactly as a perfect gas 

Laws of a Perfect Gas — (i) Boyle’s Law — 
The volume of a given mass of gas vanes in- 
versely ns the pressure, provided the tempera- 
ture be kept constant (2) Charles’ Law — 
With the volume constant the change of pres- 
sure of a gas IS proporboned to the change in 
absolute temperature (3) Regnault’s Law — 
The speafic heat at constant pressure is con- 
stant for any gas (4) Joule’s Law — ^If a gas 
expands without domg external work, its tem- 
perature remains the same Consult Heck’s 
Steam Engines (1916) , Stodola’s The Steam 
Turbine (1937) , Streeter’s The Internal- 
Combustion Engine (1927) , Morrison’s Die- 
sel Engines (1923) 

Thermograph, or automaUcally recordmg 
thermometer, an instrument for recording the 
iluctuabons m the temperature of the air 
The thermometer consists of a curved tube 
of metal filled with a non-freezing liquid 
With a nse of temperature the expansion 01 
the internal hquid straightens the tube, 
whilst, if the temperature falls, the curvature 
of the tube increases The mobon is magm- 
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fied b^ le\crs, and is transmitted to a pen 
which makes a trace on a re\olvmg drum 
dmen bj clockwork. 

Thermometer, an instrument for deter- 
immne temperature, m\ented b> Galileo to- 
ward the end of 1592 Fixed points for grad- 
uation appear to ha\e been first emplojed b} 
Sanctono, a contetnporar% of Galileo, who 
used snow and the beat of a candle, di\'iding 
the range thus obtamed mto degrees The 
first sealed thermometer was made by Fer- 
dinand n , Grand Duke of Tuscan\ , about 
1634 Mercurial thermometers appear to ha\ e 
been first emplo> ed in 1637 bj the Accademia 
dd Cimento of Florence Great impro\e- 
ments m the thermometer were earned out 
b\ Fahrenheit from 1706 In 1714 he con- 
structed the thermometer which bears his 
name, using three fixed pomts for the divi- 
^on of the scale. 

Of thermometers for the registration of 
minimum temperatures there are Iw 0 classes, 
accordmg as the instrument is filled with 
mercun or spint Rutherford’s spint ther- 
mometer IS the pattern in almost general use 
Chmeal thermometers for registenng the 
temperature of the human bod>, are \cry 
small and delicate instruments made on this 
pnnaple The height of mountams maj be 
determined b> the temperature at which 
Water bods, as this depends on the air pres- 
sure at the time. The lower the pressure the 
more readil\ does \apor hberate itself from 
the hqmd, and ebullition accordingh takes 
place at a low cr temperature as w e ascend 

Thermopylae, a pass m Northern Greece, 
the onl> approach from Thessal\ into Louis 
The name ('the Hot Gates’) is den^ed from 
Some hot springs which rose at its eastern 
wd The most famous battle at the pass was 
that fought m 480 B c , by Leonidas and the 
Greeks against the host of Xerxes, long of 


Thermottat, a thermometer with electric 
connections and a device for the automat 
msnlation of heatmg umts, etc 
Theiaurni See Dictionari 
Theteui, m anuent Greek legend tl 
great hero of Athens and Attica, was broug 

on his wav to Athe 
uc killed the robbers Penphetes, Sims, S< 
n)n, Cerc\ on, and Procrustes After his a 
^ogmtion b> his father, Aegei 
wng of Athens, he slew the bull of Maratho 
Md then voluntarilj went to Crete as one 
tne sc\en jouths who, with se\en maidei 
were annuall> sent as tribute to Mmos to 
e^ourcdb^ theMmotaur Theseus succeed 


in slaving the monster, thanks to Minos’ 
daughter, Anadne, who ga\e him a sword 
and a clue of thread, by which he made his 
way out of the lab>rmth On approachmg 
Athens he forgot to change the ship’s black 
sails for white ones, as he had promised his 
father to do if he succeeded, and Aegeus, see- 
ing the ship afar off from the Acropolis rock, 
cast himself down, and was killed Theseus 
then becoming king led an expedition against 
the Amazons and carried off their queen, An- 
tiope, or Hippol> ta 

Thetpts, a nati\c of Icana in Attica, 
was the founder of drama Before his time 
choruses sang Mmans in honor of Dion>sus 
relatmg his exploits 

Thessaloniant, First and Second Epis- 
tles TO THE, tw o of the Pauline group of let- 
ters in the New Testament According to the 
traditional view, they were written bj the 
apostle while he was at Connth, after bis 
visit to Thessalonica on his first missionaiy 
joume>, and the date generalU assigned to 
them IS 3S-S3 ajj 
Theiialonica See Salomca 
Thessaly, one of the chief divisions of 
Greece, bounded on the c b> the Aegean Sea, 
and on the w by Mt. Pindus For the most 
part It IS a plain surrounded b\ mountains 
It was famous for breeding horses In earl> 
Greek mjtholog) it is famous in connection 
with the \rgonauts In the 4th century bc 
J ason of Pherae made the Thessalians a great 
power for a short time, but in 344 they were 
conquered by Pbihp of Macedon, and thence- 
forward were subject, first to Macedon and 
afterward to Rome 

Thetis, in anaent Greek mythology, was 
a sea goddess, who wedded Peleus The wed- 
ding was attended b\ all the gods except 
Ens, who was not inntcd, and who therefore 
cast down before the gods the famous apple, 
inscribed ‘To the fairest,’ which led to the 
judgment of Pans and the Trojan War 
Thian Shan See Tian Shan 
Thibet Sec Tibet 

Thierry, Jacques Nicolas Augustin 
(1793-1836), French histonan, bom at Blois 
In 1823 his L’Htstoire de la Conquite d’An- 
igkterre par les Aormands (4 vols, Eng 
tians), was recognized as a new departure 
in bistoncal treatment 
Thigh, the thick fleshy portion of the leg 
between the trunk and the knee. It contams 
the largest bone m the skeleton, the femur, 
which articulates with the os innominatum 
aboie, with the tibia below, and with the 
patella antenorly The femoral artery tra- 
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verses the thigh, beginning between the spine 
of the ilium and the pubic symphysis, and 
passing downward and inward across Scar- 
pa’s space to end m the popliteal space be- 
hind the knee Around the powerful mus- 
cles of the thigh is a strong fibrous sheath, 
which mvests the hmb like a sleeve 
Thirty-nine Articles, The, or ‘Articles 
agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops 
of both provinces, and the whole clergy, m 
the Convocation holden at London in the 
year 1562,’ were drawn up 'for the establish- 
ing of consent touching true religion ’ Togeth- 
er with the Book of Common Prayer, they 
form the basis of doctnne and practice upon 
which the clergy of the Church of England 
are required to act Their history is as fol- 
lows In 1551 Archbishop Cranmer was di- 
rected by the Pnvy Counal to ‘frame a book 
of Articles of Religion ’ He prepared forty- 
two, which were issued m 1552 They were, 
however, abrogated b^ Queen Mary The first 
Parhament of Elizabeth (1559) restored the 
English liturgy, and in 1571 the revised ar- 
ticles of 1562 were ratified by the Convoca- 
tion, and issued by the queen’s command 
The articles were printed in both Latin and 
English, both versions being of equal au- 
thority The Protestant Episcopal Church m 
the United States formally adopted the 
Thirt^-mne Articles m 1801, ^vlth omissions 
and alterations The American Methodists 
in 1784 under Wesley’s advice adopted 25 of 
them 

Thirty Year*’ War, The (1618-48), was 
due partJi to religious, partly to poLtical, 
causes The years from 1618 to 1633 form the 
rehgious period of the war, dunng which 
Bohemia and the Lower Palatmatc fell mto 
the hands of the emperor The offer of the 
Bohemian crown to Fredenck, son-in-law of 
James i , led to the invasion of Bohemia by 
the imperial troops, and to the defeat of 
Frederick (1620) His own dominions were 
then invaded and seized by Ferdinand, who 
gave them to Maximihan of Bavana, the bead 
of the Catholic League The war then devel- 
oped mto an attempt of the Hapsburgs to 
form a great Austnan empire, with the Baltic 
seaports under their control In 1625 Chris- 
tian iv , king of Denmark, alarmed at the 
progress of the unpenal forces, came to the 
rescue of German Protestantism But he was 
defeated m 1626, and made the peace of LU* 
beck m 1629 Meanwhile Wallenstein had 
almost succeeded in establishing the Haps- 
purg supremaci over the north of Germany, 


as well as over the Baltic He failed, how- 
ever, m 1629 to take Stralsund In July, 
1630, Gustavus Adolphus came to the aid of 
the German Protestants Ferdinand was un- 
able to resist Gustavus Adolphus, who, in 
September, 1631, marched into S Germany 
On Nov r6, 1632, Gustavus won the battle 
of Liitzcn, but was himself kiUed From 1633 
to 164S the war assumed a political aspect, 
and resolved itself into a struggle between 
France, aided by Sweden, and the Hapsburg<i 
of Austria and Spam The intervention of 
France proved irresistable In 1648 the Em- 
peror Ferdinand in suffered a senes of dis- 
asters, and finally agreed to the peace of 
Westphaha (October, 1648) France and 
Sweden secured important temtonal acquisi- 
tions, the German prmces obtamed indepen- 
dence, and the power of the emperor was su- 
preme only m the Austnan dominions Sec 
Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War 
Thisbc See Pyramus 
Thistle, a popular name given to plants 
bclongmg to the genera Carduus, Cnicus, 
Silybum, Echmocactus, Sonchus, Echmops 
and Onopordon Among the common thistles 
are the Scotch thistle, the fragrant-flowered 
pasture thistle, and the tall roadside and 
field thistles which grow to 7-10 ft m height 
The Canada thistle is a creeping, permciou« 
weed wnth small heads All so-called thistles 
generally bristle with prickles or spints The 
thistle IS the national emblem of Scotland 
Thomas, one of Christ’s twelve disaples, 
who doubted of the resurrection till con- 
vmced by sight and touch 
Thomas, Augustus (1859-1034), Amer- 
ican dramatist, was born m St Louis His 
best-known plays arc Alabama (produced 
(1891), In Mtzsoura (1893), and Arizona 
(1899) His plays dealing with hfc in vari- 
ous States show abihty, by means of quiet 
rcahsm, and an evident grasp of character, 
m conveying 'local color’ 

Thomas, Edith Matilda (1854-1925) 
American poet and essayist, was bom in 
Chatham, O After 188S she lived m New 
York City, becoming a frequent conlnbutor 
of verse and prose to the periodicals Among 
her volumes of verse are A New I ear’s 
Masque, and Other Poems (1885), The 
Dancers (1903), Cassia, and Other Verse 
(1905)1 The Guest of the Gate (1907), fh 
White Messenger and Other War Poems 
(1915) Her prose volumes mdude Thr 
Round Year (1886) and Heaven and Earth 
(i8^J"' 
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Thomas, George Henry (1S16-70), 
American soldier, i\as bom m Southampton 
CO , Va He served m the Mexican War under 
General Taj lor At the outbreak of the Civil 
War Thomas remained lo%al to the XJmon 
At Chickamauga, in the fierce battle between 
Roseaans and Bragg, he hurled back the 
contmuous assaults of the whole Confeder- 
ate armj For this splendid feat of arms, the 
importance of w hich to the Union cause can- 
not be o\crcstimatcd, he was thenceforth 
knoivn as ‘The Rock of Chickamauga ’ On 
the is-i6th of December, in what was per- 
haps the best planned battle of the war, 
Thomas defeated and practicalh destroscd 
Hood’s entire army For this service he was 
promoted major general and thanked b> 
Congress 


Thomas, John Charles, Amcncan oper- 
atic bantone At first he appeared in musical 
comedies and operettas, Ma\ttme and Apple 
Blossom Made his reatal debut in N Y in 
J921 and operatic debut m 4 irfa in Washing- 
ton Since then he has appeared in musical 
films, has made numerous phonograph rec- 
ords and radio appearances while continuing 
his operatic career 

Thomas, Joseph (1811-91), American 
lexicographer, devised a sjstem of pronunaa- 
tion of geographical names With Baldwin 
he edited A Nno and Complete Gazetteer of 
the United States (18^4) and Lippincott’s 
Complete Pronouncing Gosefterr of the 
B’orW (1855) He published separateU a 
Universal Pronounans Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy 


Thomas, Lowell (1892- ), author am 

lecturer, was born in Woodington, OWo H 
was reporter and editor on seieral news 
papers until 1914, instructor at Pnneeto: 
College, 1914-1916, chief of the avilian mis 
aon sent to Europe bj President Wilson t 
make a historical record of World War ] 
sgi6 to dose of war, war correspondent 
went with the Pnnee of Wales on his tou 
of India, 1922, aviation writer and observe 
(2J,ooo mile air joumej over 24 countries 0 
Euto^, 1926-1927) He was editor of An 
magaane, and is a popular 'news common 
^^30 Among his bool 
^ nith Laaircnce in Arabia (1924), Tli 
^°^onel Lawrence (1927) , Th 
irstXforld Flight (1925) , Beyond the Kh 
oer Pass (1925) , The Sea Devil, Europea 
oaywoys Ugsj ) , European Skyways, Raid 
0} the Deep (1928), Laiiterbach of th 
uiina Sea (1930), Stand Fast for Freedot 
11940) , PagfonI of Life (1942) 


Thomas, M Carey (1857-1935), Amer- 
ican educator, was born in Baltimore, Md 
In 18S5-94 she was professor of Engli^ and 
dean at Bryn Mawr College, in 1894-1922 was 
president of the college, in 1922 becoming 
president emeritus Her pubhcations indudc 
The Education of Women (1900), Should iht 
Higher Education of Tl’’omcn Differ from that 
of Men? (1901) , and College (1905) 
Thomas, Norman (Mattoon) (18S4- 
) , American Soaahst leader, w as bom at 
Manon, Ohio He was from 1910 to 1918 a 
minister serving panshes in New York City 
He was founder and editor of The World To- 
morrow (1918-1921) , associate editor of The 
Aolioii (1921-1922) He has been candidate 
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on the Soaalist ticket for goiemor of New 
York (1924), for ma\or of New York Cit\ 
twice, for President of the United States three 
times (1928, 1932, 1936) His books Is Con- 
science a Crime? (1927) , Aiiienca’s IFov Out 
—A Program for Democracy (1930) , As I 
See It (1932) , What Is Our Destiny ? (1944) 
A popular lecturer and radio speaker 
Thomas, Seth (1785-1859), Amencan 
manufacturer, was bom in Wolcott, Conn 
He jomed two friends m Plymouth, Conn, 
In establishing the dock-making firm of 
Tern, Thomas A Hoadlcy, which later be- 
came one of the foremost clock factones in 
the world 

Thomas a Becket See Becket 
Thomas a Kempis See Kempis 
Thomas Aquinas See Aquinas 
Thompson, Denman (1833-1911), Amer- 
ican actor, horn near Girard, Pa From 1854 
to i868 he plajed character parts in the Roy- 
al Ljeeum stock companj of Toronto, Can 
He wrote his sketch Joshua Whitcomb, pro- 
duced as a play in Chicago in 1876, and act- 
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ed in it until 1886, when he prepared The 
Old Homestead, with ‘Joshua Whitcomb’ as 
the leadmg character This play ran for four 
siasons m New York aty, and for many years 
on 'the road’ 

Thompson, Dorothy (1894- ),wnter, 
newspaper columnist, lecturer, radio com- 
mentator She received her A B degree at 
Syracuse Umv , 1914, then took up soaal 
work and dnftcd into the women’s suffrage 
movement, becoming a newspaper reporter in 
1920 She was divorced from her first hus- 
band, Josef Bard, in 1926 and married Sin- 
clair Lewis, 1928, divorang him, 1942 Since 
1936 she has been a writer and radio commen- 
tator She has written 1 Saw H tiler, Dorothy 
Thompson’s Pohttcal Guide, Listen, Hans 

Thompson, John Reuben (1823-73), 
American joumahst and poet, bom in Rich- 
mand, Va In 1847-59 he was editor of the 
Southern Literary Messenger Under his 
management this periodical became the chief 
literarv journal of the South In 1859 he be- 
came editor of the Southern Field and Fire- 
side, and afterwards of the Richmond Record 
In 1863 he went to London, where he con- 
tributed to the London Index and Black- 
wood’s Magazine From 1872 he was hterary 
editor of the New York Evening Post He 
wrote many poems, among them ‘Patriotism,’ 
‘Virguua,’ and ‘The Greek Slave’ 

Thompson, Seton See Seton, Ernest 
Thompson 

Thompson, William Hale (1869-1933), 
American political leader, was active in Chi- 
cago pohtics, X91S-193I1 serving as mayor 
from 1915-1923, 1926-1931 He was prom- 
ment in the prosecution of gangsters in his 
latest term 

Thomson, Elihu (1853-1937), American 
electrician, bom m Manchester, England, 
and educated in the public schools in Phila- 
delphia He has taken out nearh 800 patents 
for electrical devices, the most important 
bemg a thrce-coil armature for d\namos 
and motors, an induction motor, a constant 
current regulator for nrc-lighting djTiamos, a 
machine for electric welding, elcctnc meters 
for direct and altemaUng currenU, and mag- 
netic blow-outs for swatches and fuses 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John (1856-1940), 
English physicist, was bom near Manchester 
He became Cavendish professor of experi- 
mental phvsics at Cambridge Uniicrsity in 
1884, and has established one of the most 
famous schools of expenmental physics in 
the world The difficult problems connected 


with the discharge of electriatv through gasc> 
were attacked both expenmcntallv and theo- 
retically, and largely through his own re- 
searches, as well as those of students workmg 
under him, the properties of the electrons 
and the nature of matter have been investi- 
gated there Thompson has embodied much 
of his oivn work in Recent Researches in 
Electricity and Magnetism (1892), and Con- 
duction of Electricity Through Gases (1903), 
Corpuscular Theory of Matter (1907), The 
Atomic Theory (1914) He has received 
many honors from international and Amer- 
ican as w'cll as British scientific societies He 
was aw'arded the Nobel prize for physics 
(1906) 

Thoracic Duct begins in the abdomen, 
close in front of the spinal column at the 
level of the second lumbar vertebra, as the 
rcccptaculum chyli, and running upward to 
the root of the neck curves a httic to the left 
and arches over to empt% itself into the 
venous blood-stream at the junction of the 
left internal jugular and subclavian veins 

Thorax The thorax, or chest, lies be- 
tween the neck above and the abdomen be- 
low, bemg separated from the latter by the 
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I Top of sternum, 2, ensi- 
form cartilage, 3i first dorsal 
vertebra, 4, nbs, 5, costal car- 
tilages, 6, trachea, 7, esopha- 
gus, 8, aorta, 9, claiicle, 10, 
median transverse line and line 
of attachment of diaphragm 

diaphragm The organs m the thorax are the 
heart and the lungs The trachea, or wind- 
pipe, and the esophagus, or gullet, pass into 
it from above 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62), Am- 
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encan essayist and philosopher, uos bom at 
Concord, Mass, and was the grandson of 
John Thoreau, an emigrant from the island 
of Jersey, who came to New England about 
1773 Henry had attended school m Boston, 
and at Concord, Mass, which became the 
famn> home He graduated at Harvard m 
1837 His acquamtance with Emerson, who 
had become a reddent of Concord in 1834, 
dated from 1S37 same > ear Tborcau be- 
gan to keep the daily journals which contam 
the great bod} of his hterar} work. In 1839 his 
brother John and he took the tnp on the 
Concord and Mcmmac mers which is de- 


scribed in the ^olume, made up from notes 
in his jodmal, entitled A Week on the Con~ 
cord and Mernmack Rivers (1849) From 
1841 to 1843 he was an inmate of Emerson’s 
house. Two }ears afterwards he huilt the 
hut on the shore of Walden pond, where he 
lived alone durmg 1845-7, givmg his time to 
*tud} and work Dunng this period he made 
the notes of his life there, afterward pub- 
lished as Walden, or, Itje tit the Woods 
(1854) He visited the Marne woods m 1846, 
1853, and 1857, Cape Cod was also the 
object of some of his sojourns outside of 
Concord In 1850 he made a tnp through 
French Canada From his death to 1906, 
there was a long series of selections from his 
unpubhsheif wntmgs, made b} vanous edi- 
tors, mdudmg Excurstons tn Field and For- 
est (1863), The Maine Woods (1864), Cape 
Cod (1865), and Poems of Nature (1895) 
His Walden, the Excursions, and perhaps the 
Letters, contam the most vital part of Thor- 
cau’s thought and mdividual observation He 
IS the most plulosophic and profound of the 
nature-wnters of America Biographical 
hooks about Thoreau include W E Chan- 
ging, Thoreau (1873), F B Sanborn’s 
■Thoreau (1917), Canb}, Thoreau (1939) 

, Th, 232 5, a metalhc clement of 

the tm group, occurrmg prmapall} m thonte 
and other rare mmerals It has been isolated 
b\ displacement b> potassium from potas- 
sium fluothorate, and forms an mfusible gra\ 
met^c powder of speafic gra\aty iij In 
k ^ ® t® largcl} obtained from monaate 
wtach m the commeraal form contains from 
309 per cent of the oside The monazite 
IS lound for the most part in N C Thonum 
Mm bright!} in ov}gen, and is chiefly im- 
^rtant m its onde, ThO, which forms a 
^es of salts Of these, thorium mtrate, 
wbra heated strongl}, yields thorium o-ade 
snni a fact made u'sc of in the manufacture 


of mantles for incandescent gas hght Thon- 
um also emits radiations and emanations like 
though not identical with, those given out by 
radium 

Thomi (t ) A name given to vanous 
species of Crataegus, Frunus, Acacia, and 
other genera of shrubs — hawkhorn, black- 
thorn, whitethorn (2 ) The sharp processes, 
needles, or spines with which njany plants 
are armed 

Thorwaldsea, Bertel (1770-1844), Dan- 
1^ sculptor, bom m Copenhagen He be- 
queathed his fortune to build and endow the 
Copenhagen Museum, and left to it his col- 
lecbon of works of art and models of all his 
statues His bas-rehefs of Night and iten';*' 
tng have had a long populanty, and his coins' 
sal Memorial Lion, carved in the Bernese 
rocks at Lucerne, is famihar to all tiavelerc 
m Switzerland 
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Thoth, an Eg}'phan divimty, corre^ond- 
mg to the Greek Hermes Tnsmegistus and the 
Roman Mercur} 

Thothmes, or Tahutmes, the name of 
monarchs of Eg}pt of the i8th dvnasty 
(1587-1328 B.C.) (i ) Thothmes i was a 
great warrior, who made expeditions into 
Palestme and Mesopotamia He penetrated 
into the heart of Nubia (2 ) Thothmes m» 
or ‘The Great.’ (3 ) Thothmes i\ succeeded 
Amenhotep n He is the kmg who is men- 
Uoned on the tablet between the forepaws 
of the Sphinx 

Thousand Islands, a group (1,700) of 
picturesque islets m the St Lawrence R , be- 
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tween Frontcnac and Leeds cos, Ontano, 
Canada, and Jefferson co , New York, they 
are favonte summer resorts Some of them 
belong to Canada, others to Ncn York 
Many of them are owned by pnvate mdi- 
\'iduals and contain costly summer residences 
and large hotels They are geologically al- 
hed to the Adirondacks 
Ihrace, in anbqmt}, a country in the 
se of Europe, bounded on the e by the 
Black Sea, on the s by the Sea of Marmora 
and the ^Egean, on the n by the Danube, 
while on the w the nver Strymon — ^now the 
Struma — ^was usually the dividing hne be- 
tween Thrace and Macedonia The Thraaans 
spoke an Aryan tongue, more or less akm 
to Teutonic They were conquered by Phihp 
of Maccdon in 342-341 b c Rome’s defeat of 
Macedonia made them her subjects 

Thrasher, or Brown Thrasher, a large 
North American smging-bird {Barporhyti- 
chtis ruins), looking like a thrush, but really 
allied to the wrens, which is one of the best 
known and most mtercsting of our birds It 
is larger than a robm, has a vety long tail 
and long cur\<cd beak, and is fow red m 
general color, with a white breast spotted 
profusely with bold dart-shaped black mark- 
mgs 

Threadneedle Street, in early times also 
Three-needle Street, aty of London, 
England, named from the arcumstance that 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company have their 
hall m it It extends from Bishopsgate Street 
to the Bank of England, ‘the old lady in T S ’ 
Three Rivers (r ) Tn , prov Quebec, 
Canada, 77 m n e of Montreal, at the junc- 
tion of the St Lawrence and St Maurice 
nvers Dunng the summer it is a point of 
call for steamboats The falls at Sbawane- 
gan, Grande Mire, and other places on the 
St Maurice R furnish an enormous water 
pow'er The tmvn has extensive lumber and 
pulp mills, machine shops, foundries, and 
manufactories of iron ware, pipes, axes, tools, 
car wheels, p 3S1I97 (*) Citj, St Joseph 
CO , Mich , at the meeting of the St Joseph, 
Portage, and Rock nvers It has good water 
power, flour mills, plamng mills, fur mter- 
ests, and pcppermint-oil works, and manufac- 
tures cars, car wheels, tools, agncultural im- 
plements, and paper, p 6,863 
Threching, consists m separatmg the 
gram or seed from the straw The pnmi- 
tivc methods consisted m beating out the 
gram with a stick or by treadmg it out with 
oxen After the separation from the straw 


the chaff and dust were removed by winnow- 
mg The stick was superseded by the flail and 
treadmg by the use of the threshing sledge 
The flail, which is still m use m some locah- 
ties of certain countnes, consists -of two sticks 
tied together with stout thongs One of the 
sticks serves as the handle and the other as 
the beater Today practically all threshing is 
done with threshmg machmes operated bv 
horse, steam, gasoline, or clectnc power 
Most machmes are now equipped with band- 
cuiters, self-feeders, swingmg stackers, grain 
I elevators, baggers, weighers, and other labor- 
saving devices 

Throat See Pharynx, Epiglottis, Ton- 
sils, Diphtheria, Larynx 

Thrombosis is the coagulation of fibnn 
m the heart, blood-vessels, or lymphatics 
durmg hfe Most thrombi arc produced slow- 
ly A thrombus may become orgamzed and 
adherent to the vessel wall, and it may soften 
and suppurate, or it may form a phlebohth 
Unbl a thrombus is organized there is grave 
danger that it may extend or travel to the 
large venous trunks or even to the heart 
If it reaches the bnun and plugs a cerebral 
artery, death commonly results, or paralysis 
with subsequent brain softening 

Throop Polytechnic Institute, an un- 
sectarian institution for technical traimng at 
Pasadena, Cal , founded m 1891 bv Hon 
Amos G Throop 

Thrush {Turdits), a large genus of song- 
birds, includmg many of the best and most 
familiar songbirds of Amenca and Europe 
In most of the true thrushes the breast is 
more or less spotted at all ages, the beak is 
moderate, the wing and tail long North 
America is ndily supphed with these beau- 
tiful birds, of w’hich the most famihar exam- 
ple is the robin Another widely distributed 
and numerous species is the wood-thrush, 
whose evening song is perhaps the most melo- 
dious and delightful of all the bird-songs 
commonly' heard An even more exquisite 
singer — ^Icss frequently heard than the wood- 
thrush because the bird is more retinng— is 
the hermit thrush, smaller, with the tail vcr\' 
rufous and the spots on the breast wedge- 
shaped More familiar, but somewhat irregu- 
lar m distribution, is Wilson’s tawny tlirush, 
or veery, whose strange, bell-hkc, very melo- 
dius song is one of the most stnkmg of Amer- 
ican bird-songs It is of medium size, um- 
form tawny-red above and white below, with 
a few faint brownish marks on the chest and 
sides of the throat Foremost (ir England) 


Thucydidc* iSIT 

u the «inc lhto«i 1 c o- Othft \ Tliurtfrr, lUc Jnccn c-Ucntcr nt lui ^^ 

Eurtvj>e3n mrinbcr^ ot the pent)' are thtj«-e jvr' etc i» the R«nnn Cathoht Chtirch 
tnenn m Enjland a* tni'^cl thm‘h tetJ Thurinria, a «lite tn cenlnl Ccrtn'iti\, 
vdtif, and ficldfat while the bliclbird whuh «a' lomed Iw the unSon of the (oimcr 
cln<b allied nmnnujn tliicbtt-' It' ctplial 1 < Weimar, 

Thucydide* (f 46?'*- 400 nr), Creel area jnt'q n,p trj/jcro 
hetonsn, wa< a natne of Athen* 104*^00 Thur>day litnnd, mall f*.’atid of Prince 
hr was one of the ten 'Jfjtep or chif f of iciab of WaU proup, Torjo Strait Onceadand 
of Athcn', and with a coUcaeue (roele<-) waj \n iraha »' the *rat of piatl 'hell f> brrir' 
ealni ted a\-th the nanapement of affair* m Pori Kmrrdv i* a rovirnnicnt coaline s’a- 
Thrate Ho tctTr, he failed to preaent lira 1- tinn and a plate of call for mail 'teamen 
du the Spartan peneral, from *eiiins \m- Thur*ton Robert Henry (i*!u-i<}Ot) 
phipoti> lhoi.eh hr wa* fn time to *ecuir Amriiran inuhanu il rntmett and eibualor, 
Eion It* jxirt and drinded it arain't two Imm In Protidrntc R I In nTt lie otili 
attack* In confcttuenre he wa* bantdictl h<hed the fi 't Ir tin» tahinatora for ma 
from ■\then' and te-iainul in cade *0 tear* tenaK of ion'tn-tti"n in \trtrtri anil In 
He prololit letutnetl to Athert* In aot nt isyr ;S «a a rumhrr of the I S hoard for 
A* a wrirer ol hl'tora 'Tliucadide' hi* near' .tr'tin itonaid'itrl Prof Tliiirton inatiit- 
lieen •urpa*«efl Herorlolu* i< a *tora teller, eti an imptovtd auloi,iapliK recordinj ir't 
Thjodide* b a cniieal tmlonan He kn«jw» Iru inicWnc a ‘leam rtieinc covrtnor, mac 
what authontiea to U’< and how to U'r them i r ton Lamp Mid oilier appliance* 

Ht-t impartialita |< proa-e lii-al Tlic llt'Ur ca Thuya, a emu of InriK ctitMetn tree* 
of \tnophon were wntien to continue Tliu- bclonrins to the order Condeur The cone* 
cjditfn* hbtiin are *mall apd of thr ‘imr form a* the fat- 

Thule the name (lifdm.i Tf'iiV) nacn b> lin% The thief ‘peciet ate the Sorth \ntr 
antirnt Greek and Roman writer*, to the Inn arbor tiiae or white cedar, a Fracrlol 
nothcmrami bland Inown to then in the tree with 'preadmi. hranthe* 
northern ocean It wa# fir*! di'cotetd b\ Thw«ile», Reuben Cold (I'let ioit)» 
Pt1hea,t of Marseille* (e jto Bc), a* lie Amirtian rliior ami hi lonan, \ a* horn in 
onl\ reached it after a *la dan’ aoaape from Ih’ichr'ier Ma" Hw mc't imjiortant woiV 
the Orknen it r* pencralh held that It wa» «‘a* the editJn? «f Tf'' /f'uit Kfhtiojti itmf 
Iceland lit anoent writer* pencralh Tliulc AWicrf ih'fumfiii <Lt aoK l‘■<,rl toot) a 
uu ed fnaaacue waa to denote the eatrrme nUiahlr cimitilmiion i« Imirican lii«f«n 
oonh Thwins, Chorlea Franklin (ifiC3»tc)t7) 

Thumb, Tom Sec Stratton, Cliarlc* Amrntao ctiiicator w a* born in 'Sew Sharon 
Sherwood ^Ic From ivep to 10 1 he wa* prr<u!rnt 

Thumbscrew, an ftiMrument of torture and after iq 1 jirrldcnt emeritu* of WV*t- 
cocnprc' inp the thumb or thumb* 'o as to cm lte*erac lmvcr*ltv and Adclhert Collepc, 
mute aeon* It was u*ed b\ the Spanidi in- Clc\ eland 0 He 1* the author of i lonp 
quLilion and in the pcr*ccution' of the Ibt of worl* tlealinf chlefl* with education 
Scottish Co* cnanter* and Incluilinp Itrrricon to/iepet IhnrSiu^ 

Thunderstorm Thundepiotm* arc mo*t drnfj onrf ll ork fibyfi) , ColfcRr Xdmmiirn 
frequent in the warmer month* The Hpht- lim (iqoo), Jlulor} of tUf IHf;hrr 1 duco 
nmp U explained as due to the *udden ri*e In tmn in imrnca (n>o6) , Thr Unrncan Cal 
potcnlial rcsultinp from the rapid coalescence feRp (1014), IWmf J ducatwn hm thr Most 
of small particle* into larpc ram drop* The ll ortlff (1924). Fnrrdj of Ue« Uq\3) 
thunder is the effect of \ao 1 ent Mbrations *ct Thyme, a penti* of «nnll hard* *lirab* 
up tn the atmosphere bj the liphtnlng cither belonpinc to tin famllj Taliht ic Common 
Dj the *uddcn heating or as the result of an Tli>me iThwuit vulgarit) i* a small *i*cit 
cxplo'bc effect, whereb* altcmate sudden smclhnp shrub about 6 in high, with tin* 
compressions and rarefactions arc produced purph'h f1o**crs It i* used a* a ***cct herb 
S**a*s canton, admitted into in cooling 

c confederation In 1803, is one of the most Thymus Gland, a ductlc** gland, which 
icrtflc regions of SwiUcrland (com, fruit, attain* full «i7r at the end of the second year 
«c) Area, 388 sq m , p ijopoo, mainly of exlra*uterinc life, aflir which It dttlndlcs 
i*ermn ^aiang and two-thirds Protestants until at puberty ll has almost disappeared 
wpttal, Ftautnfeld U hes parti* In the neck below the thyroid 
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The function of the thymus gland is not yet 

fully known 



I, Calyx, 2, corolla, 3, leaf 

Thyroid Gland, one of the ductless 
glands It consists of two lobes, one on cither 
side of the upper part of the trachea, con- 
nected across the front of the trachea by an 
isthmus or band of the same glandular struc- 
ture It IS larger in females than in males, 
and IS richly supphed with blood The thy- 
roid exercises an influence on the growth 



Thyroid Gland 


A The gland in position n 
h^croscopical section of a por- 
tion I Larynx 2 Trachea 3 
Thyroid gland 4 A^esicles filled 
with colloid 5 Epithehum 
cells 

of the skeleton and on the development and 
activity of all the tissues, including those 
of the central nervous system j 

Thyssea, Fritz (1873- ), German in-j 

dustnahst, ovwier of huge coal and steel m- 
terests in the Ruhr He twice visited this 
country, lecturing at Harvard and Columbia 
Universifacs in 1931 He helped finance the 
nse of the Nazi party but later turned against 
It. He fled to France, 1940, and disappeared 
after Hitler conquered that countrj His 
book I Paid Hitler appeared 1941 


Tiahuanaco, ruined town, Bolivia, in the 
department of La Paz, on a broad plain over- 
looking Lake Titicaca Ruins and monu- 
ments found here arc in some respects th^ 
most unique and intercstmg of all American 
antiquities 

Tian Shan (Thian Shan), or Celestial 
Mountains, a mountain system of Central 
Asia, separatmg the Tanm (Kashgana) from 
the Issik-kul and Hi (Balkhash) basm, and 
extendmg e as far as the Desert of Gobi, near 
Barkul, In the Pamir plateau it connects 
with the great Tibetan and Indian ranges 
Tiara, the Pope’s crown, which, in its 
triple form, svmbolizcs his temporal claims. 



Tiara, or Triple Crown 


as the keys arc the symbol of his spintual 
authority The tiara is formed of gold 
cloth, encircled by three crowns, and sur- 
mounted by a golden globe and cross There 
was a tradition that Boniface vm added 
the second, and Urban v the third of the 
crowns 

Tibbett, Lawrence (1S96- ), bari- 

tone, made bis operatic d£but in the HoUv- 
wood Bowl 1923 and with the Metropohtan 
Opera Co 1925 He hgs made concert tours, 
acted in movmg pictures, and sung on the 
rddio He won the 1933 award for “good 
diction on the stage from the Am Acad of 
Arts and Letters, and was chosen “best clas- 
sical singer’’ by radio editors for four con- 
secutive \ ears He founded the Am Guild of 
Musical Artists, Inc , m 1933 

Tiber (Lat Ttbens, Ital Tevere), the 
chief nver of Italy, rises among the Apen- 
nines, on the ' eastern border of Tuscany 
After a rapid course of about 250 m — ^first 
sc, and then sw towards the level Cam- 
pagna — it enters the Tyrrhenian Sea by two 
branches Of the two branches, the northern, 
the Fiumicmo, artifiaally excavated in Ro- 
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mm umc« k nawpab’c fo- me' ‘'earners to 
Rorc On the cM Tiber or southern luanch, 
topil the ancien* tort of O tn 
Tibcmi, the chief toon of Gnhfee in nn- 
nent Pafestme, v as Mtuile i on the *niith 
oete n *ho'e of the 'J'a of Cnlilee It 
founded In Herod Antipa* in ho-or of the 
enperor Tibenu* nnd svas famous fo' in 
acadcmi of lenrred Jrtv 
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Tiberiui (,. nc 37 AO), <ceond ct 
P»or (aj) 14.37) of ancient Rome, nho 
lull name \-a« Tibenus Claudius \ero, « 
the son of Liiia and ssa< adopted b\ the er 
peror Aucti'Ius nhom his mother niarrr 
JO SR nc In 15 DC he and hi. >(iunp 
c eompliteil the sitliju.nlii 

of Pbatia and \indclicfa in 13 bjc he \s 
made consul and the follovinR jears so 
c«'full> waned ipamst the Pannonwi 
t-pon the death of Aueu'tus m 14, Tiberi 
occamc ruler of the cminrc It v is dum 
nt later >cars of Ijls reipi that the trial ai 
action of Jesus of Nirarelh took phi 
iwnus left Rome and removed to Cap 
"here he remained until his dcilh Ills reii 
® senes of conspiriars ni 
mwes murders conmsed <it, if not ins 
Pcsonal apprandli 
“Oil- He improved the ovdl service, ke 


the ams m strict discipline, and miniped 
the tmancc' nith rnril ihihit md pencr- 
osltv 

Tiberius, rmprjor of Con*lintinople (aji 
47« 3^*), s IS chieflv occupied v ith 1 war 
with Cliiwrocs 1 in" of Penfa, who was *c- 
\e*eli firfeitcd in 576 -nd vlth Miundus 

II and tSi 

I Tibet (Thibet), 1 countrj of Central 
A*ia, »trrtr!iins from the western part of 
! China to Ki'iinir wi'h the Ilimibv is on the 
« ind the Kurn liin Mountms on the n It is 

III lofiie i jvhiciu rrmnn in the woild The 
climtc IS 'rvtre Tlic cold « Intense ind, 
owinr i« the clcvition, tie nr 1« *0 rarefierl 
lint It o'tn nu cs niuei and mountain 
tellies ttouids hell ‘lowlv fur hcl of 
utvrri \iolcpt im! sudi'm storms occur, 
mil rxuemcs of heat ind cold fnllnn clo-e 
|u|>on raih i>t)rr The niirlhr'ii flo'i Ls of 
the Arcltc ilpine v irietv the «outbrni com- 
[pn ts fruit ■ vanctv of tteev vvilnul, wil- 

I loss elm ind bi'ch, ind a few crreiN The 
ifium inrlu'tc" IIk 'il inlelupe, ksinc or 
Slid v* Wolf mi. 1 drer snow leopard, 
nirmm, brir \monR the mments otnirrlni; 
n TiUt ire hree qumiltles of pnld t ilt, iron 
‘liver copper and leid There are a few 
fulonrs in the v and e, in which mrlil 
:worl, wosulrn wire tup and putters are 
prodmcsl The people of Tibet who ate e«tl 
mitetl It from 1 300000 to 6000,000, arc 
Tutl o Monrots Tlirv are short ind broad 
‘houldercd, with blari hair and almost while 
»kin Thr prcvillinc reheion 1 bimabm a 
cornipl form nl })uddbi<ni mixed w ith super- 
‘titious devil V o'sjjip The jiriesls or lamv 
ire numcrou* mil powerful, ind hupc la- 
mverir' ire found throuphout the countt> 

Tilici Is under the sii'inint} of China 
Tile belli of the piivrrnmrnt fs the Dilal 
Ijma Ihvi IS the capital Owinj; to Its 
unapproichahlcnc's and the consequent hi>w 
Icrv mshroiidmi, it Tibet has from time 
lone past licen the poal of minv rjiplorini; 
expeditions In i 77 Mirco Polo travelled 
ihrouph the wild coimtnrs on its eastern 
borders Thomas Manninp was the first Enp- 
hshmin to reach I hasa, the ‘lorblddcn 
Cil> Sven llcdin, 1 Swede, made three 
journc>s throunh the countrv (iSg6, 1899- 
190 , igoO'^), but never reached lhasa 
YounRhu'hand’s armed mtssion of 1904 (see 
IMory) penetrated to I hasa, and the Mount 
iEverest FTiieditfon (igii-s), h> spcdal 
anreement of the Tibetan Rovemment, was 
ipciiultted to enter the forbidden cil> 
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History — ^The early history of Tibet is 
shrouded in darkness In the X3th century 
(1270), the conqueror of China, Kublai 
Khan, subdued eastern Tibet and made Phag> 
spa, the leading lama, ruler over the country 
This seems to have been the formal begm- 
ning of the system of lama rule under Chi- 
nese suzerainty which, with some interrup- 
tions, has continued to the present day In 
1890, a treaty was concluded between Great 
Bntam and Chma, defimng the boundaries 
between Tibet and Sikkim and (1893) es- 
tablishing trade regulations At length, it 
ha\'ing become apparent that the Dalai 
Lama was negotiating with Russia, and 
rumors having been curculatcd that Chma 
was secretly plannmg to hand over Tibet to 
Russian authority, an armed British mission, 
under the command of Colonel Younghus- 
band, was dispatched (1904) to Lhasa This 
mission resulted m the Anglo-Chmcsc con- 
vention of 1906 A convention with Russia 
m 1907 recognized the suzerainty of China 
m Tibet Nga-Wang Lop-sang Tup-den Gy- 
atso, the Dalai Lama smee 1893, died m De- 
cember 1933 He was the 13th in succession 
to that office His successor Is a child sup- 
posed to be the 14th rcincirnation of Buddha, 
bom the same moment the Dah Lama died 
He IS Tonchu, descendant of nomad herds- 
men, who was not discovered until 1939 
Until the new ruler is 18 years old, the head 
Lama of Rcting Lamasery will assume the 
government of Tibet Early m 1933 two 
monks of the Hospice of St Bernard, accom- 
panied by tno laymen, arrived m the Hima- 
laya region to found a hospice on the bor- 
ders between Tibet, India and China Con- 
sult C Bell, People of Tibet (1928), Religion 
of Tibet (1931) , A Conquest of Tibet, Sven ! 
Hedm (1934) , Theos Bernard, The Land of 
the Thousand Buddhas (1940) 

Tibia, the inner and larger bone of the 
leg, below the knee Also the name of the 
pipe or flute used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans The tibia de^tra (the bass instru- 
ment) was held in the right hand, the tibia 
sinistra (the treble instrument) in the left 
Tibullus, Albius (54-18 Bc), elegiac 
poet of ancient Rome, belonged to a family 
of Pedum, between Tibur and Prameste In 
31 B c he accompanied Messala mto Gaul 
Ticbborne Case, the longest trial record- 
ed in En^and, having to do with the pos- 
session of Tichbomc, an estate in Hampshire 
Roger Charles Tichbome, eldest s6n of James, 
afterwards tenth baronet, was bom in 1829, 


sailed to Valparaiso in 1853, and the next 
year sailed from Rio dc Janeiro in the Bella, 
which foundered at sea with all hands The 
baronetcy and estates passed to his brother, 
Alfred Joseph Doughty-Tichbome Chnglng 
to the hope that her son was still ahve, Rog 
cr’s mother advertised unguardedly In these 
circumstances, a butcher in Austraha claimed 
to be the lost Sir Roger, saved from the 
wreck of the Bella, and as such was received 
by the mfatuated mother The claim was 
opposed on behalf of a son of Sir Alfred 
I Tichbome On March 6, 1872, the 103d da> 
of the trial, the claimant was non-suited 
Then, arrested as Orton, on a charge of per- 
jury, he was brought to trial, and on Febru- 
ary 28, 1874, the i88th day of the new trial, 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment 
Orton died in 1898 

Ticino, canton, Switzerland, m the south- 
ern part, bordermg on Italy, .with an area 
of 1,088 sq m It IS mountamous and pic- 
turesque, and on its borders arc Lake Lugano 
and Lake Maggiore The dimate is dehght- 
ful, and the canton is the greatest wme-pro- 
duemg district m the country, p 161,838 
Tick, a parasite of terrestrial ammals, 
constituting a family of Acanna The body is 
mitchke, there arc four legs, endmg in daws, 
which serve for purposes of attachment to 
the host, and the mouth bears a long beak 
furnished with recurved hooks Ticks dmg 
to the hair, etc , of the host by the legs, and 
puncture the slun with the beak In some 
cases they drop off as soon as they have 
gorged themselves with blood, while in others 
they remain more or less permanently at- 
tached 

Ticket-of-Leave, under the English pe- 
nal ^stem, a license to bc at large, n hich may 
!bc revoked at any time for bad conduct It 
IS similar in effect to a parole or suspension 
of sentence in the United States 
Ticknor, George (1791-1871), American 
literary historian, was bom in Boston He 
passed two years at Gottingen, and two years 
m various other cities of the Contment (1815- 
19), studying htcrature, especially that of 
Spain and Portugal On his return to Ameri- 
ca, bnngmg with hun a valuable library, par- 
ticularlv strong in the Spanish department, he 
assumed the chair of modem literature at 
Harvard His History of Spanish Literature 
first appeared m 1849 
Ticonderoga, village. New York, in Es- 
sex CO The ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, built 
by tbe French m 1755, rebuilt, are near the 
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viflace, and ns fmt *wncr\ ami hn orlc en- 
vironment hi\t made it a poimtar report , p 
340 ' 

TicondevQcai Forti a fortiiica ion on the 
‘hot of Lake Cl-ampbin It was limit l»% 
the French In t;ee, at the hccmnmc of the 
French and Indian War and wa* called 
Canllon (chimrs) Hr-c the I rench jencral 
Montcalm made hi* headquarter* in 17^7 
On Juh S 17«S, Genenl Miereromhie of the 
UntL'h fo'ce* walh a pow rrfiil irm* made 
an un'uccr‘*ful a**auli upon the fott hut In 
1751) General \mher<t inac'tMl it with 1 oco 
men and forced it* txacuaiinn and that of 
Crown Point a* well ^flcr tlic cln<e of the 
French and Indian Mar onla a *n ill Kant on 
wa* maintained and at the bettinnint; of the 
Resolution Ma; ai.hu*cH* pave aulhorita In 
Benedict Arnold to raiie a force of aeo men 
for lU rapture He w as anticniaieil hoveaer 
hs 1 than Mien and hi* Green Mountain 
Boa * ' who *urpn}rd and took the p'aec asilh- 
out re i>ianrc on Maa 10, 1775 
Tidal Wave Tidal wasps ate In lie di*- 
tinpui*hed from tide waar* or Ih- pcncral 
advance of the water to the *hori Tidal 
wave* arc no \ reparded a- due to re infurcc 
ment of *ea wave* hv other* of lile pha*c 
and aUo as cau‘cd lia carlhqual c* or break* 
in the ocean liottom \ tjreat nia « of w aler 
1* pven proprc" uc motion out and awaj 
from the line of fracture of the catlli s ctu*t 
Thc*e tidal wave* arc ofttn \erj dc-iructivc 
Tides Tide arc U'Uallv defined a fluct- 
uation* in till lead of the ocean or of river* 
emptvinp mto the ocean, caused In V'anatlon 
in th( attraction 01 moon and sun \» a mat- 
ter of fact ilierc arc land and air tide* as 
Well, due to the mlluencc of pravitatinn, but 
thee arc ‘mall and iinlil e tlic watir tides, 
not ea'ili determined Tlie oceanic or true 
a'tronomical tides arc iKnndic and the 
chanpc* of level are nearl> uniform though 
near the shore, foe* I conditions v ill detcr- 
mine the height of the incoming water and 
the depth of (he low tide The rasing of the 
water or inflow L* called the flood tide, and 
‘h® "alee f* called 
the ebb Tides do not n‘t to a fixed height, 
out at intervals of a fortnight, that 1 *, \ nli 
the new moon and the full moon, the w iter 
rachts levels higher than at other limes 
Tncx high tides arc called sprin/; hdrs The 
alternating tides of maximum lov,nc*s ire 
jailed „eap tides, the word meaning low or 
lacking In the United Slate* the U S Coast 
and Geodetic Sunc} n oflidally charged 


with the preparation of ifata on tide* and tidtl 
current* The pn diction of lidr'' for theU S 
Coa*t nnd Groditic •'urvo * 7idr TiihlfS i* 
made b> mean* of a rrnnrl able machine 
which was ilr*igned anil con*iructed (or the 
p’irt'0*c in the nfiicc of the ‘^urvev TliL* ma 
chine I* a rombinalion of tl e l>e*t j'arts ol 
lord Krlvin* and Milliam Frrrcl* tide p*e- 
iliciinc machine* together with nianv original 
imftfovcnicni* 

Tientsin, niv and ttratv iwtl China In 
the ppivmcc of Chi II on the nrlit banl of 
the Pci ho, at it* junction wnli the Grand 
Canal k nlil Hjoi the tilv \ a* *«rrounded 
b\ Wall* built in i„ai but following the 
Bote* upridnr the e v ere de Iroved In iSto 
Tienl*in » a* made a irratv port In low 
during ilie llotrr teht-llmn the foreign rr*i 
dmi* wire l>eir-, rd for iirirli a raonlb, iin 
Id the eilv wa* laltn In the allied lioojv' 
following vliich It v-a* tovirrrd until 1007 
b an mlvmalional conmi *ion p StWfi ti 

Tierra del Pueco rtoup of i*!and at the 
t southern ettrrnuiv of **011111 kmerica, cun*i*i- 
ing of one large i*latid *rvcrjl much *maller 
«mr and manv tinj i*Iet* 

TifTony, Chnriei Louit (isi up j 
\mtrifan nierrlianl v a* liuin m Killinglv, 
Conn lie went to Sew korJ ( il In tSt?, 
and e-tahhdirtl w ith J II \ouni. Die «tatio» 
era firm oi Tilfans A knung at jtu Broad 
was Till tirm *(>i>n lietame noted a* jewelrv 
imiKirter* am! in 1S47 havim, renioved to 
3 ~l Broadwav began the mantifaciiirr oi 
jcwclrv Tbev lu-m filed irratl* bv exlen 
*ivc buving in Pan durinj the ileclmc in tlie 
pnee of diamond* In the I iirojiran troubles 
of I'ljS, and vcie *oon treouilrrd as one of 
Uie avorld- leadmi, diamond bnui* After 
‘cvcral change* of name the firm in rSgx 
ticcamc Tiilans & Co 

Tiffany, Louit Comfort 
American atlbl ami de*li,nct son of Cliarle* 
I Piffanj was bom in New \otk Citv He 
became intcre'trd in the corntniction of 
colored glas* window*, and not onlv suc- 
ceeded in rcjiroducing manv of tlic fine*l 
j effect* that had been obtained in tlic past, 
I but al'o discovered ntn formulas bv which 
he could mal c gla*s unhmilccl in Its range ol 
color and texture—tbe Tiffanv *fav rile glass ' 
In 1878 he organized a companv lor the pur- 
pose of promoting the decorative arts in 
Amend wWth was the foundation 0. the 
bunncES Inovvn as the Tiffanj Studio* He 
has executed man> works in glass nnd mo- 
saics for memorial wandow* notable among 
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which arc the mosaics in the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine, New York City In 1918 
Mr Tiffany established the Louis Comfort 
Tiffany Foundation for art students at Oys- 
ter Bay 

Tiflis, province, Georgia, U S S R Trans- 
caucasia, with an area of about 23,000 sq m 
The prmdpal occupations arc agriculture in 
the lowlands and grazmg on the mountain 
slopes, p about i,473i3oS 
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Tiflis, capital and chief aty of Georgia, 
m the province of Tiflis Upon the establish- 
ment of the Transcaucasian republic in 1918, 
T iflis was made the capital, and when, soon 
after, Georgia became a separate state, it be- 
came its capital , p 519,000 
Tiger {Felts Ugns), a large member of the 
cat family, closely related to the hon, to 
which it IS little infenor in strength The 
general ground color is tawny vUlow, the 
under parts bemg white, head, body, and 
hmbs are transversely striped with black, and 
the tail IS ringed with black The Uger is 
widely distnbuted throughout Asia, oeing es- 
peaally abundant m India, though absent 
from Ceylon, and also from the plateau of 
Tibet Typically a jungle animal, the tiger 
lives chiefly m forest regions or in grassy 
plams It appears to be a well established 
fact that once a tiger has taken to man-eating, 
it confines itself aftenvards to human food 
In many parts of India the death-roll from 
tVilfi cause is still large 

Tiger Beetle, a general name for the 
members of the family Cicendehdac, of which 
there arc more than a thousand species, more 
abundant in tropical than m temperate or 
cold climates They are handsome msects of 
extremelv active habits, commonly green or 
yellow , adorned with stripes or spots 


Tiglath-pileser, the name of three As- 
svnan kmgs Tiglath-Pileser i , who reigned 
from about 1120-1165 bc, was the first of 
the great Assyrian conquerors He created 
a great kingdom, which included the whole 
district of the Tigris and Euphrates as fdr as 
Babylon, Western Armenia, and Eastern Asia 
Minor as far as Pontis Tigeath-Pilester n 
(c 950-930), IS comparativelj' unknown Tio- 
LATH-PiLESER HI, who reigned from 745-727 
B c , was one of the greatest of Assyrian con- 
querors During his reign, not only was 
Babyloma dcfinitclv subdued, but he recon- 
quered Armenia, Syna, Media, Chaldaea, 
Damascus, Judaea, and Gaza 
Tigranes, or Dekran {c 140-56 BC), 
kmg of Armenia, aided his fathcr-in-law, 
Mithridates, against the Romans He built a 
magnificent roval city called Tigranocerta on 
the borders of Armenia and Mesopotamia, to 
which he transplanted man\ Greeks and Syr- 
ians Tigranes surrendered to Pompey, who 
had formed an aUnnee with Tigranes’ son 
Pompey restored his throne and he ruled for 
some ten years as a vassal of Rome 
Tigris, nver, Asiatic Turkey, onginates in 
two head-streams — the Shat, or w , and the 
I Bitlis or Bohtan-su, or c The united stream 
I flows SB c past Mosul, Samara, and Bagdad 
to join the Euphrates at Kuma Beside it lie 
the sites of the ancient aties of Nineveh, 
Nimrud, Seleuaa, and Ctesiphon 
Tilden, Samuel Jones (1814-86), Am- 
erican statesman, bom in New Lebanon, N 
Y He was the originator of the system of 
railroad 'reorganization' and ‘consolidation,’ 
and at one time or another many of the rail- 
way s then existing m the country passed 
through his hands Although his stand during 
the Civil War was not exactly what lovers 
of the Union could have wished, this did not 
prevent him from receiving in 1866 the chair- 
manship of the Democratic state comnultec 
m New York In this capacity he was more 
or less associated with unscrupulous leaders of 
the party in New York city, but after the ex- 
posure of the Tweed Ring by the N Y 
Times, m 1871, he at the eleventh hour threw 
himself into a desperate struggle against the 
rmg, and it was jiartly through his efforts 
that the organization was broken up Despite 
the opposition of Tammany Hall, Tilden m 
1874 became the party’s candidate for gover- 
nor, and he was elected by a plurahty of 
about 50,000 As governor he waged a re- 
lentless war upon the so-called ‘Canal Rmg’ 
For his political histor\, sec United States 
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History Tilden left a xvill bcqucatbing 
about four-fifths of on estate appraised at 
more than fii'e milhons 'to cstabhsh and main- 
tain a free library and reading-room in the 
atj of Nen York’ Tildcn’s relatitcs, how- 
ever, contested the will and after long litiga- 
tion a compromise was agreed upon wherefa} 
about $2^00,000 U'as dc\otcd to the purpose 
which hb Tilden named The sum was af- 
terwards combined with funds furnished b> 
trustees of the Astor and the Lenoc founda- 
tions for the establishment of an institution 
to be known as the New York Public Li- 
brarj 

Tilden, William Tatem, Jr (1893- ), 
tennis pla>er, was bom in Fhiladdphia, Pa 
In 1921, he began newspaper u ork in Phila- 
delphia, and since then has al<m written for 
syndicates and magazines In 1924 he en- 
tered the movmg picture buMness From 
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19*0, when he won from William M John- 
ston, he was tennis champion of the XJ S 
and of the world until 1923 He was again 
wampion of the H S , Swntzcriand, and the 
Netherlands m 1929 He has been a member 
01 the Davis Cup Team since 1920 Since 
1931, when he became a professional tennis 
Plaier, he has won several Amcncan profes- 
'lonal tenms championships His works in- 
aiidc «e\cral books, and a play. They All 
Horn Something (rgzfi) 

A term applied to (i) clay products 
slablike form used for coveting roofs, 
n’sH?, floors, and (2) those of cylindrical or 
semi-cylindncal cross-section used for dram- 
^e purposes Hoofing tile are made m the 
loUowwg shapes Shtngle-itle, of flat form, 
laid on the roof m the same manner as 
a c Roman tile, of scrm-orcular cross-sec- 
«on, laid with the convex and concave side 


up alternately, so that one straddles two 
others This k a type much used abroad 
Interlocking tile, ha\ing grooves and ridges 
which fit Into each other when the tiles arc 
laid with an ov'crlap Floor tile These arc 
flat tile of square, rectangular, hexagonal, or 
octagonal outline They must necessarily be 
hard to resist abrasion, and dense to prevent 
[the absorption of dirt and moisture They 
arc made in many colors, some of them 
artifiaal Wa/i Hie arc quite different from 
floor tile in both the character of the bodv 
and style of decoration The body, which 
is a mixture of white-burning days and 
I flint, IS, after burning, very porous and 
iof moderate hardness Drain Hie Three 
types of theec arc recognized vis horseshoe 
I tile, of horseshoe-shaped cross-section, sole- 
tile, cylindncnl with a flat base, and pipc-tiic, 
of cyhndnnl cross-scction 
I Tilefitli, a (Lopholatiliis chamelron- 
Hceps) discovered in 1879 living in the west- 
ern Atlantic at a depth of 60 to 80 fathoms, 
apparently over a wide area, and m enor- 
mous numbers It is related to the codfish 
and belongs to the familv Malacanthidas It 
seems ordmanly to be from 10 to 20 pounds 
in weight, is handsomely colored, and excel- 
lent eating 

Tillage, or Cultivation, denotes the vari- 
ous methods of securing a tilth suitable for 
promoting the growth and development ot 
cultivated plants The cultivation of retent- 
ive or clav soils is by far the most difficult 
Every means is taken to lighten their heavy 
nature, as by the application of long manure, 
and by working them when drv Light soils 
require an almost opposite treatment, such as 
heavy rolling, the application of short manure 
and cndcavonng to produce a compact or 
firm condition The depth of cultivation 
must depend upon the nature of the subsoil 
It is often m)urious to mix poor chalk, gravel, 
ot clay with the nchcr surface soil The 
deepening of soil ought to be done grad- 
ually 

Tillman, Benjamin Ryan (1847-1918) 
Amencan pobtioan, was born m Edgefield 
CO , S C As the candidate of the farmers 
he secured the Democratic nomination for 
governor in 1890, his success marking the end 
of the old aristocratic regime in S C He was 
elected to the U S Senate m 1895, re-elected 
in 1901, and m 1906 received the Democratic 
nommation for another term at the party 
primary He became well known in the Sen- 
ate for his radical opmions, especially on the 
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negro question, and for his vehement method 
of statmg them 

Tilly, Johann Tscrklaes, Count of 
(1559-1632), impenabst general, became the 
commander of the forces of the Catholic Lea- 
gue of Germany At the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War he defeated Frederick, 
elector palatme, m the battle of the White 
Hill at Prague (1620), and recovered Bohe- 
mia for the emperor The attempt of Chris- 
tian IV of Denmark to mtervene on behalf of 
the Protestant cause was cut short at the 
battle of Lutter (Aug 27, 1626) Tilly’s 
meraless sack of Magdeburg (May 20, 1631) 
was a blunder and a crime, and on Sept 17, 
1631, he was totally defeated by the Swedish 
kmg Gustavus of Sweden mortally wounded 
Tilly m the battle of the Lech in Bavana, 
April 5, 1632 

Timbrel, a musical percussion instrument, 
used by the ancient Hebrews, and supposed 
to have been a kmd of tambounne 

Timbuktu, or Timbuctoo, headquarters 
of the First Mihtary Territory, French Sa- 
hara, IS situated 9 m n of the Niger, m 16° 
n and 5* w It is a great caravan center, bnk- 
ing the Niger basin with Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tnpoh, and Egypt The French took 
possession early m 1894, and their occupation 
was acknowledged by Great Britain by the 
convention of June 14, 1898 The fortifica- 
tions both at Timbuktu and at the river port, 
Kabara, have been modernized and strength- 
ened, p 12,000 

Time, our perception of the sequence of 
events, measured by the regular recurrence of 
any noted phenomenon The primary time 
unit IS the penod of the earth’s rotation, by 
which the alternations of da> and night are 
occasioned It is employed m three different 
methods, giving nse to the systems of sidereal, 
mean solar, and apparent solar time Sidereal 
time IS employed only for astronomical pur- 
poses It IS the hour-angle of the vernal equin- 
ox, and its noon, marked by the transit of 
that point across a given meridian, comadcs 
with apparent solar noon only once a >ear, 
about March 21 Mean solar time is the hour- 
angle of an imagmary sun travellmg um- 
formly along the celestial equator It is 
measured by the mtervals between the succes- 
sive transits of the assumed body, which are 
of identical length, and nearly 4 mm longer 
than the correspondmg sidere^ intervals Ap- 
parent solar or sundial time is the hour- 
angle of the real sun, but its umts, or the 
mtervals between two apparent noons, vary 


continually, and the practical inconveniences 
thence resulbng have led to its virtual disuse 
The maximum divergence of apparent from 
mean solar time amounts to about 16 nun 
The most accurate determmations of time arc 
made by observing the transits of ‘clock-stars ’ 
These are a collection of standard stars, the 
absolute right ascensions of which have been 
fixed with refined care The method com- 
monly employed at sea is by a single altitude 
of the sun or of a Nautical Almanac star, the 
observer’s latitude bemg known Its altitude 
havmg been measured ivith a sextant and the 
time noted by the chronometer, its hour- 
angle can be computed, and this, corrected 
for the equation of time, gives the true mean 
time at the instant of obser\'ation, and, by 
comparison, the error of the chronometer on 
local time And the error, supposmg the 
chronometer to show true Greenwich time, is 
equivalent to the observer’s longitude Local 
time varies with longitude one hour of ad- 
vance or retardation correspondmg to 15° of 
cast or west displacement In moving east- 
ward the hours are anbapated To remedy 
the confusion ansmg from these diversibes, a 
svstem of universal tune has been introduced 
See Ton;, Standard The distnbution of bme 
IS one of the most important dubes of nabonal 
observatories, and the U S Naval Observa- 
tory at Washmgton supphes correct time for 
the entire U S through the agency of the 
telegraph companies At Greenwich, near 
London, the errors of the clocks arc deter- 
mmed twice daily, hourly bme-signals arc 
sent out over the metropolitan area, at 10 
AJ£ they are dispatched by telegraph to the 
General Post OfGcc for transmission through- 
out the kmgdom 

Time, Standard Time based on a cer- 
tain dc^itc mcndian adopted as the time 
meridian for a more or less wide extent of 
country m place of the vanous meridians on 
which local mean tune is based Standard 
tune meridians arc selected at such mtervals 
that they will not cause any marked vana- 
bon from the true local mean bme, and the 
most convenient arrangement is to have them 
exactly one hour apart, as m the United 
States, where the meridians 75°, 90®, 105® and 
120® w from Greenwich are the time mend- 
ians of Eastern, Central, Mountam, and Pa- 
afic standard time respeebvely, so that when 
it IS noon at Washmgton and the other East- 
ern abes, it IS eleven o’clock at Chicago, New 
Orleans, and other abes of similar longitude, 
ten o’clock from Dakota to Arizona and New 
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Mcnco, and nine o’clock at all points on the 
Padfic coast Standard time is used not onl> 
m the United States and Canada, but in a 
latgc number of foreign countnes, and is 
based on Greenwich, England, as the prime 
meridian 

Timoleon (c 400-337 nc), of Connth in 
anaent Greece, was called into prominence in 
344 BC b> a request from Syracum to its 
mother cit> Connth for assistance against its 
tyrant, the \ounger Dionisius, and against 
the Carthaginians Timoleon ■vfas appointed 
commander of the rchcving forces Timo- 
leon expelled Hicetas, the Carthaginian gen- 
eral, from the whole of Syracuse, and set 
about rcstonng the atj’s freedom The af- 
fairs of Syracuse settled, Timoleon put down 
the t\ rants in other Sicilian utics But in 
339 Bx: the Carthaginians sent a \ ast arma- 
ment, landed at Lilybxum, and started to 
march across Sialy to Syracuse Timoleon 
met them, and defeated them at the n\cr 
Cnmissus Messana and alt other atics still 
goicmcd b\ tirints were liberated, and dc- 
•erted atics such as Acragas and Gcla were 
restored Hh work done, Timoleon retired 
nto pnvaU Me, bving, bhnd, near Syracuse 
Timon, of Athens, the misanthrope, liicd 
in the 3th centun BjC On losing his wealth, 
he was so disgusted with the ingratitude 
shown to him bi his former friends that he 
shut himself up in a loneh tower, refusing to 
see anione except Mabndes 
Timor, the largest and most easterly u- 
land m the Lesser Sunda Is , Indonesia Por- 
tugal owns c part , Holland, w part 
Timoshenko, Semyon Konstantino- 
vich (1895- ) An officer m the Imperial 

army, he joined the Red army in 1917 In 
World War n he lead the Russian defense 
armies against the Nazis 
Timothy, or Timotheus, a younger com- 
panion of the apostle Paul, was the son of a 
Greek father and a Jewish mother, and was 
coniertcd by Paul He joined the apostle on 
jus second missionan journey, and became 
nis most attached colleague He was left in 
charge of the church at Ephesus, where he is 
reputed to ha\e been martyred 
Timothy, The First and Second 
Epistles of Paul to, together with Epistle 
to Titus, are known as the pastoral epistles, 
j>®ing largely composed oi counsels regard- 
ing the oversight of churches The first epistle 
Bums Timothy against erroneous specula- 
tions and ascetic tendencies, probably Gno- 
sti^m n Its beginnings, gives directions rc- 
Bnrding public prayer, the deportment of 


women, the appomtment of bishops and dea- 
cons, and touches many points of Christian 
character and conduct The second epistle al- 
so speaks of defections and heresies, contains 
fatherly admonitions, and, in the concluding 
chapter, reveals the thoughts and fccUngs of 
the apostle in face of his imminent death 

Timothy Grass, a hard, somewhat coarse 
grass {PMctim pratensc), which is cxlensivcV 
cultivated ns an ingredient of permanen* 
pasture It docs best in rather hcaw soil 
, Timrod, Henry (1829-67), American 
poet, bom in Charleston, Va , founded Jtus- 
sell’s Magazine, in which many of his poems 
appeared ^ a poet he was distinguished 
chiciiy for the power and quality of his ly ncal 
verse Among his best poems arc ‘Carolina 
and ‘A Cn to Arms ’ 

Tin, Sn, 1190, a metallic clement found 
in nature chicflv as the mmcral cassctcntc or 
‘tinstone,’ SnO The ore is concentrated bv 
washing, then roasted to oxidize and remove 
sulphur and arsenic, and smelted with pow- 
dered anthraatc in a reverberatory furnace 
The reduced metallic tin is tapped off and 
melted out from the impurities, being further 
refined bv stirring the molten metal with 
poles of green wood, by the gases of which 
the remaining impuntics arc carried to the 
surface Tin is a silver-white, malleable, and 
somewhat ductile metal, but is of low tenadtv 
and of highly crvslalUne structure Tin has 
a spcafic gravaty of 7 3, melts at 332* c , boils 
at XiSOo' and vs a poor cowdwcVnr of eltc- 
triaty It takes a high polish, ana bang but 
httic acted on by the air, 13 largely used to 
coat other metals to prevent them from rust- 
ing or corroding Tin is also used to line cop- 
per vessels and lead pipes, to prevent these 
poisonous metals from dissolving and con- 
taminating foods and water Heated in air, 
tm rapidly oxidizes, forming tin dioxide, 
SnO , a white insoluble powder that is uved 
for polishing under the name of ‘puttv pow- 
der ’ Tin dioxide is of feebly aad properties, 
forming stannates with basic oxides, and of 
these sodium stannatc is used in calico-pnnt- 
ing 

Ttnetnrct, extracts of drugs prepared bv 
macerating the material in alcohol for some 
days and straining off the clear solution, per- 
colating the solvent dowly through the sub 
stance containing the drug, or by simply dis- 
solving the drug directly Laudanum, tincture 
of arnica, and tincture of iodme arc typical 
examples 

Tinplato, a sheet of wrought iron or 
mild steel that has recaved a thin coating of 
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tin by immersion in the molten metal to pro- 
tect it from rust But as soon as a portion of 
the protective covering is worn off, the iron, 
if exposed to moist air, rusts more rapidly 
than ever 

Tinsel, a material consisting of very thm 
sheets of bnghtly polished metal foil Tinsd 
IS used for the ornamentation of Chnstmas 
trees 

Tintagel, village, England, in Cornwall, s 
m nw of Camelford There arc extensive 
rums of an ancient castle, the traditional 
birthplace of King Arthur 

Tintem Abbey, a rumed abbey in Glou- 
cestershire, England, near the Wye, 5^ m n 
of ChepstOM The rums arc remarkably pic- 
turesque 

Tintoretto, properly Jacopo Robusti 
(1518-94), Italian painter, uas bom prob- 
ably in Venice It is said that at a very early 
age he showed artistic talent and is sup- 
posed to have studied a short time under 
Titian, but was soon dismissed because of 
jealousy His aim, written on the w’alls of his 
studio, was to ‘attain to the design of Michel- 
angelo and to the color of Titian ’ He worked 
very rapidly and attained to great excellence 
in his effects of hght and shade and in por- 
ti^turc, his flesh tmts being admu-ablc His 
Paradise, in the Ducal palace in Venice, is the 
largest picture in canvas in existence Among 
the best of his works arc The Crucifixion, 
Esther before Ahasnerus, Si George and the 
Dragon, The Miracle of St Mark, Bacchus 
and Anadne, Mars and Minerva, and The 
Last Supper 

Tippecanoe, Battle of, a battle fought 
on Nov 7, 1811 on the Tippecanoe River in 
what IS now Tippecanoe County, Indiana, bc- 
tw cen about 800 militiamen and regular U S 
soldiers under Gov W H Harnson.of the 
Territory of Indiana, and a much larger force 
of Indians under White Loon, Wmnemac, 
and Stone Eater The battle was due to the 
exatement among the Indians owmg to the 
gradual acquisition of their lands by the U S 
government — an excitement fomented by 
Tccumseh Tecumsch was not present in per- 
son, but the defeat of the Indians did much 
to weaken his hold on the Indian tribes of 
the West and Southwest and very greatly 
weakened the influence of the ‘Prophet’ , on 
the other hand, it made General Harnson a 
popular hero, and in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1840 ‘Tippecanoe and Tyier too’ was 
a popular campaign cry 

Tipperary, mland county, Eure, in 


Tirym 

Munster provmcc The pnnapal nvers are 
the Shannon, Little Brosna, Ncnagh, and 
Suir Agriculture is tne chief Industry There 
arc many remains of anuent castles and ec- 
clesiastical buildmgs 

Tirana, aty, Albania, picturesquely situ- 
ated at the foot of w'ooded hills It has 
many gardens and olive groves and is adorned 
with numerous mosques A majonU of the 
inhabitants arc Mohammedans It was seized 
bv Italy, 1939, p about 30,806 

Tiresias, in ancient Greek legend, a sooth- 
sayer, a native of Thebes He was the ad- 
viser of Oedipus, of the latter’s sons, and of 
Creon, and it was to visit him that Odysseus 
descended into Hades 

Tiridates, the name of several Parthian 
and Armcman kmgs Tindatcs in made 
Chnstiamty the state religion (294) 

Tirpitz, Alfred von (1849-1930), Ger- 
man naval officer, was bom in Kbstnn In 
1865 he entered the German navy and rose 
through tlie grades to that of admiral in 1903 
During the war he declared a w^ar zone about 
the British Isles, to mark which he instituted 
a submarine blockade, and as a result many 
neutral as well as belligerent vessels were de- 
stroyed, notably the Lusitania In 1921 he 
entered the Reichstag as German National 
Deputy, where he played an influential part 
till 1928 

Tirso de Molina, pseudonym of Gabriel 
Tellez (1571-1648), Spanish dramatist His 
most famous tragic play is Don Juan (El 
Burlador de Sevilla) , but his conicdies arc ex- 
tremely sparkling, and arc still popular on 
the stage Several of his plays were appro- 
priated or utilized by Caldcrdn 

Tiryns, one of the most anaent fortresses 
m Greece, was situated in Argolis, at the head 
of the Gulf of Nauplia, 6 m sc of Argos, 
and about a m from the sea The name ong- 
mated with the prehistonc people who were 
dispossessed by the Greeks The history of 
Tiryns is almost entirely legendary The 
ruined Citadel of Tiryns stands on a lime- 
stone rock, which rises 59 ft above the sur- 
rounding plain The rod,, was shaped into 
three levels, the highest and most southed} 
Icvd bemg occupied by the Palace The plan 
of the Palace is strikingly sinulor to the tem- 
ples of anaent Egypt Potter} has also been 
found, with pictures of animals, and in one 
case even of men, while terra-cotta iigunnes 
of various kinds, and of primitive character, 
seem to have had a religious use as votive of- 
fermgs The best specimens of pottery arc 01 
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the same kind as the best found at Mycente, 
and date the existence of the fortress at frbm 
1500 to 1100 BC 

Tutot, James Joseph Jacques (1836- 
1902), French painter, was bom in Nantes 
Following a sta> of four years in Palestine he 
painted a senes of 365 small water colors il- 
lustratii'c of the Life of Our Lord Jesus 
Chnst, \ihich created a profound impression 
A subsenption for the purchase of these pic- 
tures was started in the Umted States m 1900, 
and that year the collection became the prop- 
erty of ^e Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sdcnccs 

Tissue, in biology, is a term apphed to 
any structure composed of cells and cell 
products The functions and characters of the 
predominant cellular units determine the na- 
ture of a tissue, the four elementary types be- 
ing epithelial, connective, muscular, and ner- 
vous 

Tit, or Titmouse, a popular name given 
to the members of the sub-family Pannae 
(family Pandae), embraang about 100 spec- 
ies and varieties They are passerine birds of 
small size, frequenting trees North America 
has 13 speacs The prevailing color b gray 
and white, wnth black markings and some 
blue or chestnut, but never barred, streaked, 
or spotted The most famihar speaes is the 
black-capped titmouse or chickadee {Parus 
eIrtcapiUtis) , whose exclamatory call and 
plaintive, whistled note arc heard in the 
spring in all the more northerly parts of the 
country This speaes is characterized by its 
hrownish-gray mantle and intensely black cap 
and throat All the Araencon chickadees make 
nests of soft material, generally in holes in 
old stumps, abandoned woodpeckers’ bur- 
rows, and similar places, and lav from s to 8 
raps, white speckled wath annamon red 
Titan, Saturn’s sixth and largest satellite, 
discovered by Huygens in 1655 
Titanic Duatter On Sunday, April 14, 
191a, at n 40 pji ship’s time (10 45 Pir 
New York time), the British steamship Ti- 
Mw, of the White Stir Line, struck an icc- 
oerginlat 41461. and long S014W (about 
Newfoundland and 1,600 m e 
of Aew York), and sank 2 hours and 40 min- 
0^ about 1,500 lives 
, ® Tifonie was on her maiden trip across 
we Atlantic Ocean, and was in command of 
«pt E J Smith The number on board the 
Tiiamc, when she cleared the port of South- 
ampton on April 10, was officially reported 
r* "Umber Io«t is estimated at r,- 

S03 Of the 705 caved, the great majority 


were women, while of the men who survived, 
more than half belonged to the crews that 
manned the lifeboats 

Titanium (Ti, 481}, a metalhc element 
of the tin group, occurnng naturally as its 
oxide, TiO , os rutile, brookitc, and anastasc, 
m vmnous titanates, and, with oxide of iron, 
in many Utanifcrous iron ores Apart from its 
great use in steel making, titanium oxide has 
an mtcresUng and unique field in giving arti- 
fiaal teeth a natural y cllowncss It is used in 
arc hghts, experimentally in incandescent 
filaments, m some newly mvented chemical 
glassware, and as a mordant in the dyeing 
trades 

Titans, in anaent Greek mythology, were 
the children of Uranus and Gaea They re- 
belled against their father, deposed him from 
the sovereignty of the gods, and made Cronus 
ruler of heaven, he mamed his sister Rhea 
But his children, headed by Zeus, in their 
I turn warred against him and the other Titans 
The battleground was Thessaly, the Titans 
holdmq Mount Othrys, and Zeus and his fel- 
lows Olymapus At last Zeus won the victory 
I by the aid of the Cyclopes, who armed him 
wnth thunder and hghtning, and he cast the 
I defeated Titans into the depths below Tar 
tarns The name Titan is also given to chil- 
dren of the Titans proper, such as Prome- 
theus, Hecate, Latona, Hdios, and Selene. 

Titchener, Edward Bradford (1867 
1927), Anglo- Amencan psychologist, was ex- 
tension lecturer at Oxford until 1892 In that 
year he became assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Cornell University, and in 1895 
Sage professor of psychology He was an 
assoaate editor of the Avtencan Journal of 
Psychology His work, Expenmenlal Psy- 
chology, marked him as a world-wide au- 
thonty in that field 

Tithes were ongmally a pavunent of a 
tenth of such things as onnuallv increase or 
render an annual crop— not minerals or Um- 
ber Tithes figure extensively in the Old Test- 
ament The sv stem w as adopted by the Chns- 
Uan Church Tithes were at first voluntary, 
but non-pavmcnt was later punished bv ex- 
communication The law passed bv Charle- 
magne, in the ninth century, was the first of- 
ficial recognition of the Uthing svstem outside 
of the church The system modified by the 
commutaUon of uthes into Uthe rent charge' 
has survived in Great Bntain Tithes (one- 
tenth of the income) arc paid bv the Mor- 
mons and by members of the Catholic Anos- 
tohe Church 

Titian (in Italian, Tiziano Vecelli, or 
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Vecellio) (i4>7-i 576), the greatest Vene- 
tian painter of the Renaissance, and as a col- 
orist the greatest artist of his time He was 
bom at the castle of Cadore, near Fnuh, in 
the Dolomite Alps He studied under GentQe 
and Giovanni Bdhni, when he had as fellow 
pupils Palma Vccchio and Giorgione From 
1513 to 153a, when he went to Bologna, 
Titian remamed chiefly m Venice, painting 
such masterpieces as the Asstmplton of the 
Virgin for the Church of the Fran (now m 
the Venice Academy), Chnst and ike Tribute 
Money (Dresden), the Holy Family (Lou- 
vre), the Fran Madonna (Vatican), and the 
Sacred and Profane Love of the Borghese 
Gallery in Rome The Presentation of the 
Virgin (Vemce) dates from about 1539 In 
IS 4 S he went to Rome, where he met Michel- 
angelo and painted the Danae (Naples), a 
portrait of Pope Paul in , and the figure of 
Venus (m the Prado, at Madrid) , hstemng to 
music Rehgious works chiefly occupied his 
later years Among these are the Chnst at 
Emmaus (Lowte) , Magdalen (Pitti Palace), 
Saint Margaret (Madrid), and the Madonna, 
St John and St Cathenne (National Gal- 
lery, London) As the great colonst of the 
Renaissance, Titian stands alone As a por- 
trait painter he ranks with the first of any 
age Ks figures hve on the canvas, and bis 
strong handbag of hght and shade, in con- 
trast to the artificial and convention style of 
his predecessors, foreshadowed the powerful 
realism of Velasquez and Rembrandt Con- 
sult Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Titlark, a common name for the meadow 
pipit In North America the name is given to 
an alhed bird {.Antkus pennsilvanictis) , which 
breeds in Canada and resorts to the United 
States m wmter, when it is found feedmg 
about open fidds in small flocks 
Title, the union of all the elements con- 
stituting ownership vested in one person, is 
said to constitute a title to the property in 
question This indudes the fee, actual or con- 
structive possession, and legal right of pos- 
session The occupancy of property by a te- 
nant only affects the immediate right of oc- 
cupancy by the landlord, who is still seized of 
the fee Title to one parcel of land may be 
vested in several persons, whose quantity of 
interest varies This is often the case where 
land descends to heirs, who do not partition 
or sdl it, and by reason of the death of one 
or more, their children or other heirs inherit 
their respective shares Title may be acquired 
by descent or purchase, the latter term m law 
uidudmg all means of acquinng title other 


than by descent Dtle may be acquired b> 
twenty years’ adverse possession m most 
states, that is, a claim of and exercise of own- 
ership as against all the world for that perioo 
Title, Covenants of, certam covenants 
usually inserted m conveyances of real prop- 
erty, contauung assurances of a dear title to 
the grantee 

Title Deeds, the documents, such as 
mortgages, conveyances, and the like, which 
give the history of the ownership of land, 
and afford evidence of the holder’s title 
Titles, distinguishmg appellations belong- 
ing to persons of rank in nght of birth or 
office, or assigned as a mark of respect 
Tito, Marshal (Josip Brozovich) (1890- 
), Yugoslav commander of guernlla 
forces, was bom in Zagorye, fought ivith the 
Bolsheiuks (1917-24) in the Russian civil 
war, m 1924 headed the metal workers’ 
umon, in 1941 organized underground forces 
to free people from Nazis, bad assistance 
of Alhes In 194s became dictator m Yugo- 
slav government 

Titration, the volumetnc process of de- 
temimmg the quantity of a particular com- 
ponent m a solution by adding a measured 
quantity of a solubon of a reagent of known 
strength to it from a graduated tube or bur- 
ette, the completion of the reaction being 
shown by a suitable indicator 
Titular Bishops, certain bishops of the 
Roman Cathohe Church who take their title 
' from sees no longer ezisCng The expedient is 
useful in cases where an assistant bishop is 
needed, owing to the provision of canon law 
that there can be but one bishop to a diocese 
and no bishop without a diocese 
Titus, a devoted and trusted companion 
of St Paul, of Gentile buth, who joined the 
apostle at Antioch, and went with him to 
Jerusalem The Epistle to Titus found him at 
Crete, of which he is the traditional *bidi- 
op* 

Titus, whose full name was Titus Flavius 
Sabinus Vespasianus (48-81 ad), Roman 
emperor, the son of the emperor Vespa^an 
He abolished tnals for treason agamst himself, 
punished informers severely, and completed 
the Colosseum and the baths called by his 
name His reign is rendered famous by the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, on Aug 24, 79 ajj 
Titusville, aty, Pennsylvama It has been 
one of the most promment places m the oil 
mdustiy since the first oil weD in the United 
States was drilled there in i 8 S 7 It suffered 
from severe oil fires m 18S1 and in 1892 , p 
8 ia6 
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Tiumen, or Tyumen, loun, Siberia, in 
the go\ crnmcnl of Tobolsk It is the terminus 
of a railwav line from Perm, and has manu- 
factures of leather, carpets, soap, and pot- 
ten , p 

Tiverton, market town, England 


The 


and other speaes are known in the West 
Toadflax, plants belonging to the order 
ScrophuJariaccT, with flowers much like 
those of the snapdragon, but the base of 
whose corolla IS spurred TTicaellow toadflax 
(Ltnana vitlgam) commonh known as But- 
church o£ St Peter hns an ancient tower and ter and Eggs, is a common roadside plant 
rich cartings The chief industries ire lacel Toa.t, the name given to bread dried and 
making, breweries and flower mills, p 9 , 7 IS 

Tivoh (anc Ttbiir), ancient town, Halt , ~ j 

The sulphur baths of AcqucAlbuIc, as well as dition to English dnnks TTie w ord is al o 
the picturesque falls, attract numerous \is- apphed to a person whose health is drunk at 
itors In and around the town arc mam in- a banquet or other convitnal cntermmii^t 
tcrcsling mtlquitics, such as the isth-centun as well as to the call to dnnk suA heal* ^e 
fortress built b\ Pope Pius lu , the remains ongin of the custom is cxplmned The Tat- 
of Hadrian’s Mila, of Maecenas’ Mila, of the fcr. No 24 (June 4 . 1 / 09 ). which it ap- 
reputed temple of the Tiburtmc Sib>l, and pears that it was usage of^^e |imc to 
the \^Ila d’Este, p 14,502 


Tlingit, or Tlinkit, the usual name for a 
group of Indian tribes residing on the Paafic 
coast in the southern extension of Alaska In 
mode of life the Tlinpt arc seafanng folk 


drink with a piece of toast at the bottom of 
the glass 

Tobacco {Nicotiana tobacum), a plant 
belonging to the Solanaccae, or nightshade 

family of which several poisonous plants as 

The)' make' large cariocs b\ hollowing out well as several vegetables, including the p^- 
trunks of the large cedar trees found along to and the tomato, arc also members The 
thc-coast, some of w hich arc sL\t\ ft or more plant grows from four to six ft high and 
in length and capable of carrving a hundred produces broad leaves, the size, form, thick- 
men The Tlingit ire considered among the ness, and texture of which arc largel) con- 
most expert basket-maker!, in the world trolled bv plant and seed selection and bj 
From the root of the spruce the) twine a line, methods of cultivation The blossoms are 
flexible basket, rich in color and decoration rose-purple in color, and are arranged in tcr- 
TNT, or Tnnitrotolueoe, C»H.CHa minal panicles, the fruits are two- to four- 
{NO»)j, an explosive extcnsiiel) usee, in valved, the seeds are minute The word to- 
warfarc It is produced in tlic form of bacco is denved from the Canb name of the 
pale )cllow cr)«itals, mp 81° c, prepared inhalmg apparatus ‘tobaco ’ The genus to 
bt icting upon toluene w ith a mixture of con- w hich the plant belongs is named Nicotiana 
centrated nitnc and sulphuric acids after Jean Nicot, a Frenchman, who in- 

Toad, in the stnet sense of the name appli- troduced it into France That the use of to- 
cablc to the members of the familv Bufonidac, bacco for smoking purposes is of some an- 
espccialh to the speaes of the tv pc genus, but Uquit) is shown bj the discover) of pipes 
m combination applied to other amphibians and other receptacles for tobacco in the pre- 
not belonging to this familv The skin of the histone mounds of the United States, Peru, 
upper parts is much w nnklcd ind cov ered and Mexico Its entrv into England came bc- 
with the npinings of numerous poison glands twevn 1560 ind 1565 Ralph Lane, Governor 
The limbs ire short, so tbit the animal is of Mrginia, and Sir John Hawkins arc cred- 
murh less agile than its alh the frog, it has ited with its introduction, ilthough Sir Walter 
uo teeth, ind there arc also certain pcculnn- Rilcigh and Sir Franus Drake were most 
lies of the skeleton which diffcrcntntc the influential in populanzing smoking 
toads from the frogs Toads ire nocturnil in The svstematfe cultivation of tobacco was 
habit, emerpng from their hiding-places at begun in \irginia about i6ir, sliorth after 
dusk in search of the hv c msccls, vv orms, and the settlement of Jamestown, and became 
'nails which constitute their ordinarv food not onlv the staple crop, but the prmapal 
Thev arc purclv terrestml in habits, and ex- currenev of the colons In New England its 
cept at the pairing season do not voluntanlv cultivation did not develop to anv extent un- 


♦etk the neighborhood of water The com-j 
mon load of North Amtnea is Btifo anien~\ 
(rnus nnpnp evTrv where c of the Rockv 
Mountains In the Southern States mother] 
sinuhr speens (B Irrtttgnioxtif) is numerous 


til 1795, when the settlers in the Connecticut 
vallcv, finding soil and climatic conditions 
favorable began to devote lirgc areas to the 
crop Tobacco mav be cultivated in a great 
varictv of 'Oils and under different climatic 
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conditions, the type produced being influ- 
enced more than any o^er crop by the nature 
of the soil and climate There are three meth- 
ods of curing tobacco — (i) air-cunng, m 
which httle or no heat is applied, (3) ilue- 
cunng, corned out entirely by artifiaal heat, 
but m such a way that no smoke comes in 
contact with the leaf, and (3) firc-curing, in 
which arbfiaal heat is used and smoke is al- 
lowed to modify the flavor of the product 
In the cunng process most of the water in the 
leaf is lost, the total weight being diminished 
by ibout 75 per cent Most cigar tobacco 15 
air-cured, the tobacco being placed in sheds 
and the curing controlled by regulating the 
ventilation 



The pnmitive agar was merely a few 
leaves of tobacco loosely rolled m the hand 
Early m the nineteenth century cigar manu- 
facture was undertaken in the Connecticut 
valley, and by the middle of the century, the 
industry was fairly established There are 
two classes of agars, hand-made and mould- 
made On reacliing the manufacturer the to- 
bacco 15 first dampened to make it pliable, the 
stalk IS stripped from the leaf, and the to- 
bacco IS graded mto ‘wrappers,’ ‘buncli wrap- 
pers,’ or ‘binder,’ and ‘fillers ’ The fine per- i 
feet leaves make the outer ‘wrapper,’ the less i 


perfect, the ‘bunch wrapper’ or ‘binder,’ 
which is rolled around the ‘filler,’ and the 
smaller leaves and broken pieces, the inside 
or ‘filler’ of the agar The agars are made at 
a table, on a hard wood board, on which the 
tobacco IS cut to shape and rolled, the ex- 
pert maker being able to form and roll it 
into whatever size and shape desired Mould- 
made agars arc shaped and pressed in 
moulds To prevent its unrollmg the wrapper 
IS gummed down with a tasteless colorless 
gum The agars arc then sorted as to size, 
shape, and color, and packed in bundles or 
cedar-wood boxes for the market The finest 
quality of tobacco for agars comes from 
Cuba, near the aty of Havana, and Havana 
cigars have a high reputation Florida, the 
East Indies, and the Fhihppinc Island tobac- 
cos also rank high for cigars, and Turkish to- 
bacco finds favor with some 
Cigarettes, like agars, arc of two classes, 
hand and machine made, the hand made be- 
ing in greatest demand The leaf is dampened, 
stripped of its stalk, and cut very fine by 
marine Tlic cut tobacco is lightli panned 
or sto\cd to remove excessive moisture and 
to brmg out its aroma, then rolled in small 
pieces of parchment and transferred from 
j these into prepared paper sheaths or ‘spills,’ 
to which cork or gold leaf tips are after- 
wards added by hand Cigarettes arc made 
mostly of light Virgmia tobacco The finest 
agarette tobacco is grown m Macedonia, an- 
other fine agarette leaf comes from Samsoun, 
and Thessaly , Greece and Servia also furnish 
good agarette tobacco 
Pipe tobacco is made by passing the dried 
leaf through a cutting machme, stoving or 
pannmg it on hot metal plates, and then cool- 
ing it It IS then subjected to hydraulic pres- 
sure which forms it into hard slabs which arc 
cut mto bars and wrapped and again pressed 
Plug and cake tobacco for dbewung arc made 
by moulding loose leaf in metal frames, usmg 
bydrauhe pressure, wrappmg with sound leaf 
and pressing again It is sometimes sweetened 
or flavored with hconce, vamlla, or other 
substance Snuff is tobacco pow dcred fine and 
scented It was very fashionable in the early 
eighteenth century but today it is httle used 
The United States leads the world in to- 
bacco production, growing about 35 per cent 
oJ the world’s crop The total production of 
this country m 1945 was estimated to be 2,- 
042,000,000 pounds The United States is also 
the greatest exporter, the greatest importer, 
and the greatest consumer of tobacco The 
chief manufactured products arc cheroots and 
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and IS navigable to a point 130 m from its 
mouth 

Toccata, the title of one of the earliest 
forms of solo compositions for keyboard in- 
struments Its form IS somewhat indefinite, 
but its music is always of a bnlhant nature, 
and demands for its adequate performance 
great faahty of execution and delicacy of 
touch 

Tocqueville, Alexis Charles Henri 
Clerel de (1805-59), French wnter In 1831 
he visited the United States, having been sent 
by his government to study the penitentiary 
system He published the report Du systhne 
pimtenttaire aux Etais-Vms (1833, Eng 
trans), an important work, crowned by the 
French Academy While m the Umted States 
he also made a close study of its social and 
pohtical institutions; and m 1835 published 
the first two volumes of his Dimocrattc en 
Aminque, a work which had an immediate 
and world-wide success, and secured his ad- 
mission mto the French Academy m 1841 
Todd, David (1855-1939), Am astron- 
omer, was horn in Lake Ridge, N Y In 18S1 
he was made professor of astronomy and di- 
rector of the observatory at Amherst He was 
head of the Amherst echpse expedition to 
Japan (1896), to Tnpoli (1900), to thej 
Dutch East Indies (1901), to Tnpoh (1905), 
and South Amenca (1935) He made the first 
attempt ever made to photograph a total 
echpse of the sun from an aeroplane He de- 
signed and erected numerous observatories 
mduding those at Smith College (188G-8), 
where he was professor of astronomy and 
mathematics (1883-7) and at Amherst Col- 
lege (1903-6) His pubhcations include New 
Astronomy (1897), Stars and Telescopes 
(1899), Astronomy Today (1934) 

Toddy, the name given in the East to the 
fermented sap of several vaneties of palms 
A rapid spontaneous fermentation gives the 
toddy, and this, when distilled, yields arrack 
Whiskey and boihng water, with or without 
sugar and a slice of lemon, is also known as 
toddy 

Toga, the chief and distinctive garment 
of the anaent Romans, worn oxer the tumc 
It consisted of a large piece of cloth, of a 
semicircular shape It was put on xvith the 
straight edge hanging over the left shoulder 
and arm in front domi to the feet, the part 
then hanging behind the back was brought 
round under the nght arm and thrown over 
the left shoulder, with the end hanging down 
the back The usual color was white, the ma- 
terial wool 


Tokyo 

Togo, Connt Heihachiro, Japanese ad- 
munl (1847-1934), was bom in Kagoshima 
Li 1894, as commander of the cruiser Namwa, 
he preapitated the Chino- Japanese War by 
finng on the Chinese transport Kowshmg, 
and at the end of the war he was appomted 
vice-admiral, in command of the Maizuru 
admiralty He was in command of the Japan- 
ese fleet during the Russo - Japanese war 
(1904-05) 
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Togoland, a stnp of country, in Upper 
Gumea, West Africa, from 1884 to 1914 a 
German protectorate It covers an area of 
33,659 sq m The country is capable of grow- 
mg almost all tropical products Maize, >ams, 
and coffee are raised 

Tojo Hideki (1885- )> Japanese army 

officer and statesman, xvas born in Iwatc 
Prefecture, educated at Imperial Mihtary 
Academ>, Tok\o, vice war minister (1938), 
chief of air force (1939) , war minister (1940- 
41) , premier (1941-44) In 1945, when held 
as a uar criminal, he unsuccessful!} at- 
tempted suiade 

Tokay, or Tokaj, toxvn, Hungary It is 
a small town situated at the foot of the 
Heg>a 1 ja Mountains, whose slopes produce 
the famous Tokay wines, p 5,300 
Tokio Sec Tokyo 

Tokngawa, a powerful Japanese family 
whose members reigned as Shoguns from 1603 
to 1868 lyeyasu, the first Shogun, a descend- 
ant of the Minamato familv, made Yedo his 
capital and founded a dxiiasty which lasted 
for 365 years until Keiki, the fifteenth Sho- 
gun, surrendered his autbonty to the Emper- 
or in 186S With his retirement the pohtical 
power of the familv passed away 
Tokyo (Tokio) formerly Yedo or Jed- 
do, the capital and largest, and wealthiest 
atx of Japan The Mikado’s palace occupies 
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Atlantic and Paafic Oceans are said to be 
visible, p 34,26s 

Tomahawk, the war club of the North 
American Indians, with a head of stone, at- 
tached b> thongs 

Tomato, a popular garden and market 
vegetable, is the fruit of Lycoperstcum escu- 
lent 11m The flowers are yellow, the fruit is 
a shade of red or jellow, and of various 
shapes The tomato is extensively grown m 
the United States as a field crop for canneries, 
and in the North is one of the prominent 
wmter forcing crops Tomatoes are sensitive j 
to fro'st, but otherwise are of easy culture I 


Tom Thumb See Stratton, Charles 
Sherwood 

Ton, a measure of weight and capaaty 
In the United States a ton is usually 2,000 lbs 
(called a short ton), the cwt when used be- 
ing reckoned at 100 lbs , although in some 
states the ton of 2,240 lbs (called the long 
ton) IS usual with coal at wholesale and other 
commodities 

Tonawanda, town, N Y The region m 
which It IS located, between Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls, was famous during the French 
and Indian War It has a large wholesale 
trade m lumber, p 13,008 Tonawanda was 
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Tomb, a term meaning cither the grave in 
which the body of the dead is buned, or the 
monument raised to his memory above the 
grave In Ass3Tia, and Egypt, as in other 
parts of the East, pyramidal tombs were long 
in vogue Tombs cut out of solid rock, form- 
ing groups of catacombs, were copied from 
the Egyptians by the Hebrews as well as by 
the Romans Roman tombs were commonly 
circular or tower-likc structures, which may 
be found in large numbers outside the gates 
of Rome and of Pompeii, m France, and m 
Asia Minor In the Middle Ages the arcular 
tape w’lth a dome was much used by the 
Moslems, and may be seen in the very nu- 
merous tomb mosques outside of Cairo, and 
in smgle structures such as the Taj Mahal in 
Agra European tombs of this period were 
commonly sarcophagi in the churches, stand- 
mg alone or against the walls, decorated and 
usually overhung with canopies 
Tomlinson, Henry Major (1873- ), 

English joumahst and author, was hterary 
editor of Nalton and Athenaeum (1917-23) 
His works include Gallions Reach, South to 
Cadiz, Snows of Helicon, Turn of the Tide 


first settled about 1820, and became a aty 
m 1904 

Tone, in music, is the interval of a major 
second When prefixed by such words as ‘full,’ 
‘rich,’ ‘high,’ etc, it indicates the quality or 
comparative degree of pitch of a musical 
sound 

Tonga, or Friendly, Islands, he sc of 
the Fiji Is between 13" and 23“ 30' ^ 
and 173” and 177* w They constitute a 
Bntish protectorate Area, 390 sq m Most- 
ly of coral formation, they are very rich in 
cocoanuts, copra bemg the pnnapal export, 
P *9i439 

Tonkin, a French dependency of Indo- 
China, area, 46,400 sq m The ruling factor 
on Tonkin is the Song-Koi, or Red River, 
flow’ing from nw to se On the coast is a 
coal basin The lands of the delta, one vast 
nee field, yield generally two crops a year On 
Jan 1, 1902, Hanoi, capital of Tonkin, 
superseded Saigon as capital of French Indo- 
china, p 8,012,429 (Formerly Tong-king ) 

Tongue, the special organ of taste, is also 
an important factor in the process of mastica- 
tion and in the production of speech Mu- 
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Tontine A system of mvestmcnt, the 
chief feature of which is the contribution of 
capital by a number of persons, under an 
agreement that the whole amount, or the in- 
come therefrom, shall be paid to the last sur- 
vivor, or to all those who survive a certain 
penod The idea was first advanced by one 
Lorenzo Tonti, an Jtahan banker, and found 
favor later at the French court as a means of 
raismg a public loan It has been extensive- 
ly applied to life msurance 

Toombs, Robert (iSio-Ss), American 
executive and soldier, was bom in Wilkes co , 
Ga He served m 1836 against the Creeks in 
Alabama, in 1837-40 and 1842-3 was a mem- 
ber of the Georgia legislature, and in 1845-S3 
a Representative in Congress In i8S3 he 
was elected to the U S Senate After the 
election of Lincoln, Toombs advocated seces- 
sion and resigned from the Senate He was 
a member of the Confederate Provisional 
Congress that met in Montgomery (Feb 4, 
1861), and was the favorite of a minority for 
the presidencj On Feb 21 he became Con- 
federate secretary of state After the war 
Toombs went abroad to escape arrest, and 
visited Cuba, France, and England Returning 
in 1867, he amassed a fortune by his legal 
practice His hatred of reconstruction meas- 
ures was so great that he would never apply 
for amnesty and was never restored to atizen- 
ship 

Toothwort, the common name given to 
a genus of parasitic plants belonging to the 
order Orobancheae They have a bell-shaped 
calyx and a two-hpped corolla The name 
Toothwort IS applied also to the Pepper 
Root (Deutana dtphylla and laantata),Vi per- 
enmal herb growing in moist rich soil from 
Maine to Minnesota and southward It bears 
a termmal corymb or short raceme of large 
white, pink, or purple flowers 

Top, a famihar toy, usually pear-shaped, , 
of wood or metal, which is made to revolve 
on a metal point by the rapid unwinding of 
cord with which it is wrapped, or by the 
strokes of a whip The top was known to 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, and is said 
to have been in common use m England as 
early as the 14th century 

Topaz, an aluminum silicate and fluonde, 
AlJFsSiO* containmg up to 20 per- cent of 
fluorine It has a hardness of 8, a specific 
gravity of 3 SS, and a very good basal cleav- 
age Its crystals are orthorhombic, its lustre 
is vitreous or somewhat pearly on the basal 
nlanc, and as a rule the mmeral is fresh and 


unwcathcrcd The color is usually honey 
yellow, but may be amber, wine, pale blui^ 
and greenish of many shadra, grayish, 
pink, or white When of a fine color, and 
transparent, the stones arc used as gems 
Some of the brownish Brazilian topazes, 
when heated, become pink, resembimg the 
Balas ruby, and in this state are a good deal 
used for the cheaper kinds of jewelry Topaz 
IS usuallv found in metamorphic rocks, but 
frequently accompanies tin stone, beryl, tour- 
mahne, and white mica 

Tope, a structure or cairn erected by 
Buddhist monks for the preservation of sacred 
rehes They abound, usually m groups, in 
Central India, in Kashmir and in the Indus 
valley, and m Ceylon, where they are called 
‘dagobas ' 

Tope, a small shark, usually about 6 feel 
m length, bclongmg to the family Carch- 
arudae, widely distributed over tropical and 
temperate seas In France and Italy the 
tope IS sometimes eaten cither fresh or after 
drving, the liver is also used for oil The tope 
IS not common m American waters, but the 
name is sometimes apphed to a dogfish 

Topeka, aty, capital of Kansas, coun \ 
scat of Shawnee co Notable buildmgs and 
institutions are the State Capitol, Federal 
Building, City Hall, Grace Church Cathedral,*- 
and Bethany College Topeka has coal-min- 
ing and stone-quanymg interests Topeka 
was settled in 1854 by people from the 
Northern States and became the State capi- 
tal m 1861, firSii 

' Topehus, ZakariBS (1818-9S), Swedish 
author, was born in Kuddnas, Finland After 
Runeberg, he is the most prominent and pop- 
ular of the Swedo-Fmmsh authors His best 
lyrics are contained in Ljmgblommor (1845- 
54), Sanger (1861), and Nya Blad (1870) 
all marked by tender religious feeling, ex- 
quisitely expressed He wrote also dramas of 
considerable merit, but is best known by his 
cycle of histoncal romances, cspccialh the 
famous Fahskarns Beralteher is an English 
translation His books for children, Lasntng ' 
jor Bam (1865-91) are also perfect of their 
kind 

Toplady, Augustus Montague (1740- 
78), English hymn writer, was bom in Fam- 
ham, Surrey He is best known aa the author 
of the hymn. Rock 0} Ages 

Topography, the description, pictonal or 
textual, of a limited area, on a given scale 
Topogranbical maps treat of natural features 
(drainage and relief) and cultural features 
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on large vessels, surface torpedo craft, and 
submarines The development of the subma- 
rine has brought out a type of torpedo with 
high speed (50 knots) and large explosive 
charge (400 to 450 pounds) The Schwartz- 
kopf torpedo is practically the same as the 
Whitehead, of which it is the German modi- 
fication The next most important torpedo is 
the Bhss-Leavitt, which is made in Brook- 
lyn 

Torpedo Boat, a small vessel havmg the 
highest attainable speed consistent with 
handiness and general efSaency, primarily in- 
tended for discharging torpedoes against a 
hostile ship Sec Submarine 

Torquay, seaside resort, Devonshire, 
England, picturesquely situated on Tor and 
Babbacombe Bavs Some remains exist of 
Tor Abbey, and about a mile from the cen- 
ter of the tonn is Kent’s Hole, a noted bone 
cavern, p 46,165 

Torque (Latin, torqueo, *1 twist’), a spe- 
ucs of gold ornament, worn round the neck 
or arm, which was much m use m anaent 
times Numerous examples have been dug 
up in Great Britain and Ireland, as well as 
in France 

Torre del Greco, seaport and seaside re- 
sort, Italv, at the southwestern base of Mount 
Vesuvius Eruptions have destroyed it many 
times, the chief mdustry is fishing, p 35>5oo 

Torrens System, a method of judiaal 
registration of titles to land whereby m a 
legal way a land owner may avoid the neces- 
sity of expensive rc-cxammations when the 
property is subsequently transferred, mort- 
gaged, or otherwise dealt with, and may 
utiUizc it as a much quicker and more liquid 
asset The system was devised by Sir Rob- 
ert R Torrens, premier of South Australia, 
m 1857 It met wth prompt acceptance 
throughout Austraha, was extended to other ^ 
dependencies of Great Britain , and was later j 
adopted by many States of the Umted States 
Modifications of the system are also in use 
in Norway , Denmark, Sweden, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and other Euro- 
pean countnes 

Torreon, town, Mexico In March, 1914, 
a fierce and sanguinary battle was fought 
here between the troops of President Huerta, 
commanded by General Valesco, and the 
forces of General 'i^Ua The latter was suc- 
cessful, and the cause of Huerta was dealt a 
fatal blow, p 65,000 

Torres Strait, between New Guinea and 
York Pemnsula, Queensland, Austraha, is 
from 80 to 90 m broad Navigation is rend- 


ered difficult by reefs, shoals, and islands 
Tha strait was first navigated m 1606 by the 
Spaniard Torres, its present name dates from 
1762 

Torrey, Charles Cutler (1863- ), 

American educator and Orientalist, was bom 
in East Hardwick, Vt In 1901, on leave 
of absence from Yale, he acted as director 
of the American School of Archasology in 
Jerusalem Smee 1900 he has been co-editor 
of The Journal of the American Ortenlal So- 
ciety His pubhcations include The Moham- 
medan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa 
(1901) , Ezra Studies (1910) , The Second 
Isaiah (1928), The Four Gospels, a New 
Translation (1933) 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-47), Ital- 
ian mathcmabcian and philosopher, was bom 
in Piancaldoh in the Romagna On Galileo’s 
death he was appointed mathematiaan to the 
grand duke, and professor to the Florentine 
Academy (1641) He discovered the prm- 
ciplc upon which the barometer is based (sec 
Barometer) To him we one, also, the fun- 
damental prinuplcs of hydro-mechanics, and 
important improvements in both telescopes 
and microscopes His chief work is Opera 
Geometrica (1644) 

Torsion, in meebames, the state of strain 
in an elastic matcnal subjected to a simple 
twist The ratio of the supportmg, stress f 
the stram is called the ngidity of the material £ 
The moment of force required to sustain the 
condition of twist m a given rod is called a 
torque, and when the twist is unity, the 
torque is the measure of the torsional ngiditv 
of that particular specimen It can easily be 
shown that the torsional ngidity of a cvlin- 
dncal wire or bar of a given material in- 
creases as the fourth power of the diameter 
In the so-called torsion balance the tor- 
sional rigidity of a wire is used for the meas- 
urement of various kinds of forces The most 
important practical application of the tor- 
sional rigiditv of a wire is in the ordinary 
spring balance Torsion, in surgery, is a 
method of checking artenal hemorrhage m h. 
certam cases 

Torso (Itahan) stnctly signifies a trunk ^ 
— e g , the tmnk of a tree— butisspeaally ap- 
phed to a statue of which only the body rc- 
mams The most famous example is the Torso 
Belvedere, unearthed in the 15th century, 
and preserved m the Vabcan Palace at Rome 
Tort (from Labn torqueo, ‘to twist’), a 
term of Anglo-Amcncan law denobng all 
avil injuncs which arc not merely breaches of 
contrart It consists in a violabon of the 
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systems of Europe which adopted the Roman 
law, \ but the horrors of the Inquisition and 
the excessive use of judicial torture gradually 
brought about a change in pubhc sentiment 
and led to the abolishment of the practice 
Among instruments of torture were the ‘iron 
maiden of Nuremberg,’ the rack (introduced 
into England by the Duke of Exeter — thence 
called ‘the Duke of Exeter’s daughter’), 
thumb-screws, pincers, and manacles 
Tory, in Enghsh pohtics, a term like the 
corresponding term ‘Whig,’ originally apphed 
in denston and contempt The term Tory, 
os the political counterpart of Whig, was 
used from the Revolution to the time of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, Mhcn it began to be 
superseded bj Conserx’alive In America 
Tory' was apphed to the lovalists at the time 
of the Revolutionary War See Loyalists j 
Toscanini, Arturo (1867- ), Italian 

orchestral conductor He conducted succes- 
sively in Turin, Treviso, Bologna, Genoa and 
Milan He went to New York in 1908, where, 
until iqiSj he served as chief conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House He returned to 
Italy in 1915 In 1921 he returned as con- 
ductor at La Scala, Milan, and was guest- 
conductor of Philharmonic Orchestra, New 
York City from 1926 

In the summers of 193S and 1936 Toscanim 
conducted the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the annual Music Festival m Salzburg, 
Ravana In 1936, was the first recording of 
his music, a Wagner Album by Victor 
In 1937, he conducted a Jewish orchestra 
at Tel Aviv, Palestine, and then returned to 
America to form a symphom orchestra and 
broadcast concerts for NBC 
Tosti, Francesco Paolo (1847-1916), 
Itahan musical composer who in 1880 be- 
came teacher of singing to the English royal 
family Among his popular songs are Come 
to my Heart, Goodbye, That Dav, Mother, 
For Ever and for Ever 

Totalitarianism, a system of government 
marked by the "total” control of the mdl- 
vidual and soaetv b\ the state See Gek- 
MANY, Italy, Hitler, Mussolini 
Totemism, the name given to the system 
Bf tnbal subdivision denoted by' totemS, which 
are natural objects, usually animals, assumed 
as the emblem of a clan or familv Often the 
totem IS regarded as the ancestor of the tribe 
and IS doscly associated wth its deity Tot- 
emism has often existed as a stage of dcvelop- 
tnent among manv highly civilized nations of 
antiquitv and it now occurs among tribes in 
a low stage of development and through wide- 


spread, it is by no means universal It is 
found most fully developed' among the Amer- 
ican Indians and the abonginal tnbes of Aus- 
tralia Totemism has a ntual affecting the 
crises of life At birth a totem mark is 



Totem Poles from Indtan Graves 
at Khnkwan 


latooed or painted on the infant, at marriage 
certain ntes arc observed, and at death the 
member may be laid in a grave made in the 
form of the totem 

Tottenham, town, England, in Middlesex, 
on the River Lea ,6m n e of London 

Toucans (Rbamphastidae), a family of 
South American bir^, which, because of the 
shape of the bill, were formerly behoved to 
have some relation to the hombills, their 
nearest allies arc, however, the honey-guides 
and barbels The bill is enormously large, 
but IS without the helmet seen in the hom- 
bills The plumage is long and loose, and, 
like the huge bill is brilliantly colored 


Tonch—Nerve-endtngs 

A Paanian corpuscle n Touch corpuscle 
from duck’s tongue c End-bulb from human 
conjunctiva u Entenng nerve-fibres 

Touch, one of the five special senses The 
philological basis of touch sensation is a 
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Tourniquet, a surgical instrument em- 
ployed to compress an artery, and thus to 
arrest or control hemorrhage The usual form 
was devised by a French surgeon, Morel, at 
Besan^on, in 1674 But the use of this, and 
of the similar Petit’s tourniquet, has m many 
hands given way to an elastic tourniquet 
used with Esmarch’s bandage The older in- 
strument consists of a pad which is placed 



A, Petit’s tourniquet, b, Lis- 
ter’s tourniquet for aorta, c, 
Extemporized tourmquet 

over the blood vessel, and a band which sur- 
rounds the hmb By means of a screw the 
band is Ughtened and suffiaent pressure is 
brought to bear upon the pad to occlude the 
vessel An extempore tourniquet mav be im- 
provised from a pocket handkerchief knotted 
round a hmb Pressure is applied bv rotat- 
ing a short stick passed under the knot A 
tourniquet must be applied over the artery at 
some point between the wound and the 
heart 

Tours (anc Caesarodo/ium) , formerly 
cap of old prov of Touramc, and now cap 
of dep Indre-et-Loire, France, on 1 bk o£ 
Loire Its rath-century cathedral contains a 
beautiful monument to the children of 
Charles vni The ruins of Plessisles-Tours 
arc m the inanity In 73a, Charles Martel de- 
feated the Saracens near Tours, p 771 ^ 9 * 
Tours, Frank E (1877- )i composer 
and conductor, bom m London He hw been 
musical director of several London theatres 
and of the Winter Garden, the Century 
other New York theatres He is now mudeal 


director of the Paramount Famous Lasky 
Studios His compositions include comic 
operas and songs Among th6 latter are 
Mother o’ Mine, In Flanders Fields and Trees 

Toussamt I’Ouverture (1743-1803), 
West Indian revolutionist bom in Haiti, a 
full-blooded negro In 1794 he joined the 
French Repubheans, carrying with him the 
whole body of negroes, and was then made 
commander-in-chicf of the island, the Brit- 
ish and royalists clearing out in 1798 He 
aftenvards became president, and raised the 
island to a surprising height of prosperity 
Bonaparte eventually forced him to capitu- 
late, when he was treacherously seized, and 
sent as a prisoner to France, where he died 
in captivity 

Towanda, bor Fa , co scat of Bradford 
CO It IS the leading trade center for a large 
agricultural, dairying, and stock-raising dis- 
tnet, p 4 . 1 S 4 

Tower, Charlemagne (1848-1933), Am- 
encan capitalist and diplomat, bom in Phila- 
delphia In 1897 he became minister' to Aus- 
tna-Hungary He was transferred as ambas- 
sador to Russia in 1899, and in 1903 suc- 
ceeded Andrew D White as ambassador to 
Germany He made the most complete col- 
lection m existence of Amencan colomal 
laws, and this collection is non m the h- 
brary of the Pennsylvania Historical Soaety 

Tower of London, England, on the n 
bank of the Thames was from a very early 
penod employed as a state pnsqn, and was 
the place of execution of those nho were con- 
demned to death for high treason and other 
state offences It consists of a keep 90 ft 
high, called the WTiite Tower, surrounded 
by towers, barracks, and armories — the whole 
area extending to about 13 acres, surrounded 
by a moat The regaha of England is now 
housed nothin the Toner 

Townsend, Edward Waterman (i8sS* 
1942), Amcncin journalist and author, bom 
in Cleveland, 0 He began newspaper work 
upon the Sun and Herald in New York aty 
in 1880, after an apprenticeship upon country 
journals, his articles descnbing aty hfe m 
a scmi-humorous way, often in street-arab 
dialect, proving highlv popular 

Townsend Plan In 1934 Dr Francis 
Everett Tonnsend of California originated 
a plan of old-age pensions He proposed 
to pay every U S atizen over 60 years of 
age (except habitual criminals) a pension ol 
$300 per month, on condition that he or she 
retire from remunerative labor and agree to 
spend the whole amount vnthin the month 
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Records of International Amateur Athletic Federation 


Event 

Record 

100 Yard Dash 

94 s 

220 Yard Dash 

203 s 

440 Yard Rup 

464 s 

8S0 Yard Run 

1 m 49 2 s 

1 Mile Run 

4 m I 4 s 

2 Mile Run 

8 m 42 8 s 

3 Mile Run 

13 m 324 s 

4 Mile Run 

18 m S7 s 

S Mile Run 

24 m 62s 

6 Mile Run 

28 m 38 6 s 

10 Mile Run 

49 m 41 6 s 

23 Mile Run 

2 h 26 m 10 8 s 

i6-lb Shot Put 

S7 ii 1 in 

Standmg High Jump 

5 ft 5 75 in 

Running High Jump 

6 ft 11 m 

Standing Broad Jump 

II ft 4l4 in 

Running Broad Jump 

26 ft 8]4 in 

Pole Vault 

is ft 7J4 in 


Trachoma, a speafic contagious inflam- 
mation of the eyelids charactcnzcd by a 
chronic course and the formation of small 
granular bodies on the mucous membrane of 
the hds Constant irntaUon of the cornea 
of the eyeball by the roughened hds, fre- 
quently sets up chrome inflammation and 
ulceration, which in turn results in white 
opaaties in the tissue, so that the sight may 
be seriously impaired or lost altogether In- 
dividuals suffering with the disease are de- 
nied entry into the United States 
Trachyte The trachytes are a group of 
hemi-crystalhne igneous rocks, which occur 
prinapally as lavas, but Also as intrusive 
sheets and laccohtes, and in dykes and necks 
Track and Field Athletic* include run- 
ning, jumping, throwing of weights and the 
discus The American Amateur Athletic 
Union IS the chief agency in control of ath- 
letics in the U S There are a number of in- 
tercollegiate associaUons and, of world im- 
portance, the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, which holds championship 
meets annually The table above gives some 
of its records See Athletics 
Tractory, or Tractruc, is the curve in 
which a hea\v particle moves when dragged 
at the end of an mcxtcnsible string by a 
body, moving m a straight Ime The catenary 
IS the evolutc of the tractory 
Tract Societies are organizations pn- 
manlj formed for the purpose of bnngmg 
home to the mass of the people the cardinal 
doctrines of Christian truth by the arcula- 
tion of brief popular religious treatises The 


Holder 

Country 

Date 

Prank Wycoff 

United States 

igjQ 

Jetse Owens 

United States 

193s 

Ben Eastman 

Vmted States , 

T 932 

S C Woodeison 

United States 

1941 

Gundci Haegg 

Finland 

1945 

Gundcr Haegg 

Finland 

1944 

Gunder Haegg 

Finland 

1942 

Viljo Hemo 

Finland 

1946 

Nurmi 

Finland 

1924 

ViIjo Hemo 

Finland 

1946 

Viljo Hemo 

Finland 

1946 

Fanell 

Italy 

1934 

Torrance 

Umted States 

1934 

Goehrmg 

Umted States 

1913 

Lester Steers 

Umted States 

1941 

Ewry 

United States 

1904 

Owens 

United States 

I93S 

CornohusWarmer- 

dam 

United States 

1942 


Massachusetts Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge ivas founded m 1803, theCon- 
nccticut Religious Tract Society in 1808, the 
Non York Religious Tract Society in i8i<, 
and the New England Tract Society n 1814 
The last named became in 1823 the American 
Tract Soaety of Boston, and m 1825 merged 
with the New York society of the same name- 
to form the American Tract Socictv In re- 
cent years the large tract societies have ex- 
tended their activities to the publication of 
books and periodicals, as veil as extensive 
missionary work 

Trade and Class Struggles Trade be- 
gan when primitive man first became pos 
sessed of superfluities and when he first real- 
ized the advantages to be gained by exchang- 
ing those superfluities It is convenient to di- 
vide the history of trade into five penods r 
the first period extends, roughly speaking, 
from the earliest known times to the close 
of the sib century , the end being marked hi 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire (476 
AJJ) The entrances mto Europe from the 
East m the early davs are the key to Euro- s 
pean history , and they have continued to af- 
fect trade and commerce to the present day 
a The second period lasted a thousand j ears, 
dowTi to the discovery of Amcnca and of the 
Cape route to India During that penod, 
Mohammedan success, Venice, and the Han- 
seatic League are most important 3 The 
third penod extended from 1500 An to 1776 
AJ) Dunng those three centunes interest cen- 
ters m the failure of Spam and Portugal, the 
nse and misfortunes of Holland, and the 
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following table (U S Tanff Commission) 
shows the shifting ‘balance of trade’ of the 
U S (excess of exports over imports) since 
the beginning of the fifth pcnod (i860), just 
prior to which we had imported more tlian 


we exported 

Average Annual 

Pcnod 

Excess Exports 

of Years 

(Millions of $) 

1858-1861 

40 

1873-1883 

97 

1898 1909 

498 

1914-1922 

2,3SS 

1931-1932 

270 

1933 

226 

1934 

478 

193s 

23s 

ip36 

33 

1937 

265 

1938 (11 mos) 

1,036 

1930 

70s 

1940 

ii39S 

1941 

1,802 

1942 

5.334 

1943 

9.582 

1944 

10.336 

194s 

5,666 

Trade Associations, 

or groups of busi- 


ness men operating in the same field, banded 
tbgether, are ancient China used them thou- 
sands of years ago and still docs Medieval 
merchandise fairs of Europe were the work 
of guilds, who in their ‘law merchant’ laid 
the foundation for English common law 
Guilds dechned at the end of the iSth Cen- 
tury when the industnal rcvoluUon began 
Almost all association effort ceased for a 
century except for trade union efforts dating 
from 1840 B> i8go trade associations cau- 
tiously appeared xvith an annual meeting for 
soaabihtv Uncontrolled compctiUon urged 
on the development of trade associations, but 
the Sherman law restricted activity, regard- 
ing them as tools for pncc-fixing or monop- 
oly But meetings for general discussions 
conUnued In the cases before the Supreme 
Court of the Maple Floonng Mfrs Assn 
and the Cement Mfrs Assn, the earher 
ngidity of decision was relaxed, and col- 
lection and dissemination of statistics 11 as no 
longer held to be unlawful restraint of com- 
•petiUon These cases set the trade associaUon 
idea upon a nen forward stride, significant to 
busmess, leading to the NRA m 1933 unoer 
President F D Roosevelt (as predicted bv 
Gerard Suope m 1931). mtroduang sclf-| 
government m industry through the org^- 
ized code-making of trade a-^soaaUons This 1 


virtuallv brought back the guild conception 
of restricted competition At the start of the 
NRA in 1933 there u ere 450 mdustrj 
trade associations, and about 1300 national 
trade associations in America, although there 
are about 1200 separate lines of trade and 
mdustry The US Supreme Court declared 
N RA unconstitutional in 1935 Trade asso- 
aations in other countries had no such de- 
velopment, many disappearing in the depres- 
sion or altered in dictator countries 

Trade Marks A trade mark is a name, 
symbol, figure, letter, form, or device adopted 
and used by a manufacturer or merchant in 
order to designate the goods that he manufac- 
tures or sells, and to distinguish them from 
those manufactured or sold by another Its 
object is twofold first, to protect the partv 
using it from competition with infenor ar- 
ticles and second, to protect the public from 
imposition 

At present, the registration of trade marks 
is governed by the provisions of the Act of 
Feb 20, 1905, and the subsequent amend- 
ments This Act provadcs that no trade mark 
shall be registered i which consists of or 
comprises immoral or scandalous matter, 2 
which consists of or comprises the flag, coat 
of arms, or other mslgnia of the United 
States, or any simulation thereof, or of any 
State, municipahtj', or foreign nation, 3 
which IS a design or picture that has been 
adopted by any fraternal soaetv as its em- 
blem, or consists of any name, distinguishmg 
mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, or ban- 
ner adopted by any institution, organization, 
club, or society that was incorporated prior 
to the date of application, 4 which resem- 
bles closely another registered or known trade 
mark in use, 5 which is merely a word or de- 
vice descriptive of the goods with which as- 
soaated, or their character or quality, or is 
merely a geographical name, 6 which consists 
of the name of a person, firm, corporation, 
or association, and is not written, pnntcd, or 
woven in some distinctive manner 

Apphcation for the registration of a trade 
mark is made to the U S Commissioner of 
Patents, settmg forth a description of the 
trade mark and a drawmg thereof, and ac- 
companied by an affidavit to the effect that 
the appheant docs not know of any other 
person who has the right to use it A regis- 
tration fee of $15 IS charged The certificate 
of registrabon remains effective for twentv 
years, and may be renewed on payment of a 
renewal fee of $is Consult V S Sialutei 
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Coiicfrmng the Rrs'slralton of Trade-Slarks, 
jnth the Rules of the Patent Office Relating 
Thereto (Washincton, DC) 

Trade Union*, or Labor Unions, ha\c 
been defined as continuous acsoaations of 
wage camcTS for the purpose of maintaining 
and improvmg the conditions of cmplo% ment 
’nie> comprise all workingmen’s organiza- 
> tions whoce chief aims arc to mercase or pre- 
\cnt a reduction of wages, and to regulate 
the hours of labor and s\ stems of wage pa>- 
ment Their sphere nf action in man> cases 
IS further estended 'o the pro\’i<:ion of in- 
surance against sanous contingenacs, such 
as sickness, death, and unemployment The 
scar 182s saw the real beginnings of the or- 
ganized labor movement with Robert Owen’s 
work on Free lnqwr\, and the publication 
in New York of The IVorkmgnian’s Advo- 
eale, quickly followed by The Datlx Sentinel 
and young America 

The course of development of labor com- 
bfnatfons from local trade unions to national 
and international trade a«oaations culmin- 
ated In the formation of national labor fed- 


craUons The American Federation of Labor, 
organized in 1881, was founded as a trade 
union confederaev, permitting affiliated or- 
lanizations to retain sovereign control over 
Uicfr own affairs, and only joining w itb them 
m the consideration and promotion of their 
common interests The Federation comprises 
an nvairw helming majontv of the organized 
wage earners in the United Slates and Can- 
ada An industrial union is one which com- 
hincs within its ranks all wage earners in a 
common mdustrv , regardless of skill, occupa- 
tion, or eammg capaaly A conspicuous ex- 
ample of such unions in the United Stales is 
the United Mine Workers of linerica Nearly 
all unions inthin the American Federation of 
Labor negotiate their differences with the 
emploi CIS through the instrumentalitv ofcol- 
ecUve bargauung If the majontv of work- 
era in a given craft combine for the purpose 
I ^ with employers collectively, indi- 

l^iidum undcrbiddmg from employmient is ob- 
viatcd, and the strategfe disadvantage of the 
age earner is offset by the support he re- 
ceives from his fellow members Unified ac- 
, *’°‘*Sh collective bargauung involves 
wages, hours, and other 
m =“>Ploy“'cnt These are embod- 
bpt™. .if"*'”' or trade agreement 

‘’>0 «mon and the employer Stnet 
^ ‘’o'wanded by both part- 
c greater number of Amencan unions 


. the terras of the labor contract arc determined 
I m each locality by direct negotiation between 
I the local trade organization and local cm- 
i plovers Thirty unions in 19x3 had local 
agreements subject to their own jurisdiction 
I A trade union can cxera'^c little influence 
over t!ie conditions of labor in its own craft 
I if a large bodv of unorganized men, who do 
not join in collective bargaining, and who 
mav be willing to accept inferior terms of 
employ ment, arc vv orl ing side bv side wath 
its own mcmbcr« in open shops Trade unions 
therefore usuallv insist in their formal agree- 
ments with cmplovcrs that non-union men 
arc to be excluded from employment, but 
I where unions arc unable to secure closed 
shop thev frcqucntlv permit their members to 
I work in open shops vVilb non-union men pro- 
jvidcd the latter receive the union’s standard 
[rate of wage* While the right of workmen 
I to organize for lawful purposes was rcaf 
firmed bv the U S Supreme Court in De- 
cember, iQiy, the Court held that employers 
Icgallv may operate their plants as open 
shops and mav prevent conspiracies to bring 
[their non-union emplovccs into labor organ- 
izations In closed shops the unions usuallv 
[■enforce a senes of rcgukations, known as 
,shop rules, which relate to working condi- 
I tions, hours, wage rate®, elimination of waste 
,in productive processes, enhancement of cffi- 
cicncv, number and method of training ap- 
prentices, etc 

[ The American Federation of Labor has 
fought bittcrlv against the inpinclion— the 
I most powerful weapon in the hands of the 
I employers against strike activities of trade 
unionists Organized labor won its first vic- 
tory against the injunction in 1914 with the 
enactment of the Clnvton Act bv Congress, 
which declared that ‘labor of a human being 
IS not a commodity or an article of com- 
merce,’ and that 'labor unions were especial- 
ly exempt from the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890’ and possible subsequent anti-trust 
legislation In spite of the operation of the 
Clayton Act, employers, with the aid of local 
courts, found it possible to invoke the in- 
junction frcqucntlv against strikers On 
March 23, 1932, labor scored a victory with 
the enactment of the Federal AnU-InjuncUon 
Law, known as the Norris-LaGuatdia Act 
This had other features favorable to labor, 
it has an excellent public policy section and 
outlaws ‘yellow dog’ contracts By signing a 
‘yellow dog’ contract an applicant for em- 
ployment pledged himself not to jom any 
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union m that particular industry while m 
the employ of the firm This weapon made 
it possible for hostile employers to keep 
unionism out of their plants 
The modem method of employing the boy- 
cott IS to issue a list of manufacturers and 
merchants whom trade unionists are discour- 
aged from patronizmg, or even forbidden to 
have any business dealings with The legal- 
ity of the boycott has been bitterly contested 
in the courts of the United States, and in 
1908 and 1915 the famous Danbury Hatters 
Case was earned to the Supreme Court, which 
decided that the boycotUng of a manufac- 
turer's products sold in more than one State 
was a combination m rcstramt of trade un- 
der the Federal Sherman Anti-Trust Act In 
many trades machines have elimmated the 
human factor entirely This displacement of 
labor caused by automatic machinery is called 
Technological Vnemploymenl 
hor many years the A F of L had en- 
joved a period without competition in its 
own fields from other labor organizations 
In 1935, however, John L Lewis, long- 
time president of the United Miners, was 
appointed head of the A F of L 's Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, the duty 
of which was to organize vertical umons 
in mass production industries The A F of 
L had alwa>s organized horizontally by 
crafts Soon the Committee was in compe- 
tition with its parent in plants where some 
workers were already in craft unions Bit- 
ter fighting broke out in labor ranks and 
the Committee, which refused to follow the 
wishes of its creator, was kicked out of the 
A F of L and became the Congress of In- 
dustrial Orgamzations After passage of the 
National Labor RelaUons Act, came the 
CIO -sponsored sitdown strikes, 193® 
a major strike in the steel industrv The 
jurisdictional battles between the A F of L 
and the C I 0 have been costly to workers, 
industry, and public ahke, many strikes 
being called where working condiUons were 
satisfactory simply because the members of 
one umon would not work with members of 
the other On several occasions Pres Roose- 
velt appealed in vain for labor peace 
The NaUonal Labor Relations Act, popu- 
larly known as the Wagner Act, was passed 
m 193s, and under its proaisions was con- 
stituted the NaUonal Labor RelaUons Board, 
whose three members were appointed by 
President Roosevelt Some employers charged 
that this Board was antagonisUc to mdustty 
and to working people not belonging to labor 


umons, and that its ruhngs had fostered strikes 
and disorder and had retarded the return of 
prospent> 

In China the government established in 
194a model labor orgamzaUons for industry 
and agriculture The WarUme People’s Or- 
ganization Act of February, 1942, made it 
obhgatorj for wdrkers to belong to their local 
trade associaUons These assoaaUons, inte- 
grated in each industrial area in a central or- 
ganizaUon, were required to promote coop- 
erative stores, clinics, canteens, and employ- 
Iment exchanges 

Trade Winds, so called from their steady 
course, are met with between the laUtudes of 
7° to 29® n and 3” to 20® s North of the 
equator this uand blows almost constantly 
from the n e , while s of the equator the pre- 
vailing direction is sc The distribuUon of 
barometric pressure which brmgs about the 
permanency of the trade winds is m a belt, 
of comparativelj high pressure from 30 00 to 
30 20 inches, which encircles the glohe at the 
tropics both n and s of the equator, while 
over the equator and the immeiate idamtv 
to 10® or IS® n and s the barometric pres- 
sure IS from one-tenth to two-tenths of an 
inch less Permanent wmds blow from these 
respective areas of high pressure toward the"' 
low pressure, hence causmg the n c trades of 
the Tropic of Cancer and the sc trades of 
the Tropic of Capricorn Above the nc 
trades the upper acnal currents arc from the 
su , and in the Southern Hemisphere from 
the n w (They are the anti-trades ) 

Trading With the Enemy Act, an Act 
approved by the President of the United 
States on Oct 6, 1917, which conferred upon 
him wide powers to deal effectively with ab- 
normal condiUons of trade created by the 
World War I and exigcnues of pubhc safe- 
ty By the terms of this Act the President 
IS empowered to regulate trade with the na- 
tion’s enemies and their alhes On Oct 14, 
1917, the President issued a proclamaUon 
putUng mto effect the powers thus vested in 
him A War Trade Board was created to 
take over the duties of the Exports Admin- 
istration Board An advisory War Trade 
Council was created, the powers of the Alien 
Property Custodian oicrc defined, a Board 
of Censorship was named , and certain of the 
powers vested in the President were directed 
to be exerased through vanous Departments 
Traducianism, the doctnne that the 
souk as well as the bodies of men come into 
existence by natural generation 
Trafalgar, Cape, a low promonton on 
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Tragedy 

Ihe 'Oulhcm cott of Spam at the t\i“"torn 
cntranci. to the Stmt of Gtbraltar about to 
m n of Tanfa It mcmortblc for the 
MCton ot the Bnti‘h fleet under Nelson o\cr 
the combined fleets ot France and Spain un- 
der \illcneu\c (Oct :r 1S05) 

Trailer, motorlcss car de^icned for totv- 
ing b\ automobile Trailers range from 
homemade \ehiclcs with fevt conveniences to 
elaborate onc' costing scicral thou'and dol- 
lais, with all the comforts of a fine home, 
'lecpinp quarter., a parlor, dinirg room, 
«hoiicr« toilets a Kitchen wardrobe*, radio, 
etc It is (slimated that about looocco 
persons in the U S arc living in trailer* 
migrating about the countra followang cm* 
ploiment or the seasons In mans location* 
there arc elaborate trailer camp* where sdsit- 
ing trailers can plug into water and elec- 
tric s> stems The growth of trader trastl 
*mce 1930 has brought about the enact- 
ment of mans <talc Laws goseming safetx 
and 5anitar> conditions In 1030 there wore 
about 73,000 trailers in operation in thi 
U S Commeraal trader® witli capaatie- 
ranpng from J4 ton to jo ton* arc becom- 
ing an important part of trucking 
Training Stations, Naval Sea-going 
training ships for the instruction and train- 
ing of recruits became obsolete in mo*t na- 
«cs seicral tears ago When the United 
States entered World War I (1917), the 
Naw possessed four training stations for re- 
cruits — one at Newport (capaciti .,000 
men), one at Norfolk (iaoo), one at San 
Francisco (600), and one at 1 aU Blull, near 
Chicago (j,5oo) Plans had alrcadt been 
made for expanding the existing stations 
These were earned out and other station* 
were pbnned and built At the close of ho*- 
iihtics the natal training stations, schools 
and camps had a capaatt , about 90,000 
Trajan (Marcus UIpius Trajanus) 
(S’ or 53-117 An), emperor of Rome from 
9S to 117 AJ), was a natitc of Italica, a town ^ 
near Hispalis (Seville) , in Spain He w as the ! 
first Roman emperor not of Italnn birtb | 
His reign was largclt occupied with mihtar> 
aBaiis — the Daaan Wars, a w ar w ith Farthia 
in which he took Armenia and Mesopotamia 
and descended the Tigris almost to its mouth 
He endeatored to improtc agriculture in 
M>, and restored the harbors of Ostia and 
Centumcella he also protaded institutions for 
the education and maintenance of poor Ital- 
ian diildren 

See works on Trajan bv Franckc (1840), 
Hierauer (1868), Dc la Bcrgc (1877) and 


AleriialL, abo lii-tonc* of the Roman Em- 
pitL !i\ Gricnidgi and Duruj 
Trajan** Column erected at Rome in aj> 
114 celebrated the Emperor’s Daaan \lctor- 
Ic* 

Trance, a slccp-likc state from which the 
patient cannot be roused as from *lccp It is 
U'UalK hssttncal in chancier, and occur* 
mo*t frcqucnlK in icmalcs between the ages 
of twelve and thiriv In nre instances trance 
has been produced voluntarilv, and minor 
degrees niav bi induced b\ hjTinolism Usu- 
alK consaou*ne * is in abcvancc, and the 
patient preserve no rrrolleciion of what has 
passed during thi trance but in some cases 
consaousness and memorv remain active, vo- 
lition onlv being aboleshcil Treatment mu t 
be adoptctl to rou*e the patient and to main- 
tain the function of nutrition Strong fara- 
duation of the muscle* is of service 
Tranent, burgh, I Lothian, Scotland, 9 
I m c of Edinburgh, in a coal mining di tnct 
' The oldc't coal mining charier in the United 
Kingdom dating from i-oj is held bv Tran- 
ent It al o has the remaining part of a 
church bcliivcd to have been created m iith 
centurj , p 4500 

Tram, town and »eaporl, ltil>, in the 
province of Ban, on the Adriatic The town 
is an important center of the wine trade ex- 
porting lirgc quantituw of strong red wine 
p ,9X»o 

Tran* Alai, mnuntam range of Ru*<ian 
Central \<ia, in Fergana provance, forming 
an extreme «oiithvvc'lern outlier of the Tian 
Shan «v stem 

Tranicnspinn Province Sec Turkmen 
iitan 

Tranicntpian Railway, a railwav built 
bv the Ru*«ian government from Krn*no- 
vod*k (40" n lal ) on the eastern side of 
the Cx'pun Sea along the southern sidt of 
the Kara-kum dc«crl to the oasis of Mere, 
a distance of 870 m, whence it branches 
n c to Bokhara, Samarkand, and Andijan in 
Fergana, and s to kushk on the frontier of 
Afghanistan 

Transcaucasia, that part of the old Rus- 
sian empire King s of the main chain of the 
Caucasus range It now comprises the re- 
public* of Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia 
which together constitute the Transcaucasian 
Federation of Sovact Republics, federated 
with Soviet Russia See under their names 
Sec also Turkmk.tstan, Caucasus 
Traniecndentalism Between transcen- 
dental and transcendent Kant drew a distinc- 
tion Bv ‘transcendental’ he designates the 
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non-expencntal, a priori elements of thought 
— especially the forms and categories (space 
and tunc, causahty, etc ) which, though not 
products of experience, arc manifested only m 
experience, and contribute to all experiential 
knowledge ‘Transcendent’ Kant reserves for 
those among the transcendental or a prion 
elements that transcend and he beyond all 
experience, and arc so far illegitimate as cog- 


phase current, etc A transformer proper, or 
static transformer, consists essentially of tno 
coils wound on a common laminated iron 
core One of these coils, termed the pnmary, 
IS ^upphed with an alternating current, which 
gives nse to an alternating magnetization or 
‘magnetic flux’ in the iron core For the sake 
of simplicity of construction, the core stamp- 
mgs arc generally rectangular, hence, m order 
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mtions (though belief in them max be at- 
tained m other ways) Such are the ‘ideas of 
the pure reason,’ God, an immaterial soul, 
etc In the United States the term Trans- 
cendentalism IS apphed to the various 
phases of idealism which found expression in 
New England in the second quarter of the 
igth century The group of Transccndcntal- 
ists, of whom Ralph Waldo Emerson was the 
leader, were followers of Kant Their philos- 
ophy, produced by unposing certain elements 
of German idealism upon American Unitar- 
lanism, was a sort of mvstical ideahsm built 
on pragmatic prmaples 

Transept, m arcTiitccture, the transverse 
arm of a cruciform church 

Transfiguration, Feast of the, an ec- 
clesiastical festival, kept on August 6, com- 
memoratmg the transfiguration of Jesus 
Chnst It IS called in the Greek Church the 
Feast of Tabor, and xias known anaently 
in England as ‘the oxcrformmg of our Lord 

on the Mount Tabor’ 

Transformer, a device for cffccUng the 
transformation of electrical energy from one 
form to another, as of high-pressure contin- 
uous or alternating current mto low-pressure 
current, of altematmg mto continuous cur- 
rent or vice versa, of two-phase into three- 


to provide a closed magnetic cu-cuit, joints 
become necessary The better the jomt, the 
less xvill be the amount of current necessary 
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to produce a given magnetic flux, or number 
of magnetic lines Fig i shows the core of a 
particular t>pe of transformer Fig a shoxvs 
the coils in jiosition, v and s standing for the 
primary and secondary respectively 



Transformers are built in all sizes from the 
very small ones used in radio sets up to so - 
000 kilowatts, and larger There is no piece 
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of ilcctncnl machincn which more *at- 
isfacton performance than the transformer 
If it fc, protected trom Jightning nnd other 
high-\oUaec disturbance, it« dcpreaation is 
«n shght and U requires but little attention 
If the transformer is used for pi'sinq from 
a high to a low pres ure, it is called a step- 



Rotor 

down transformer, if from a low to a high 
pressure, a step up transformer Transformers 
are used m connection with c\crj s>stcm of 
^tematmg-current distnbution for effecting 
the changes of pressure which arc ncccssarj 
for economical worfing In sparsely settled 
districts clectnc lighting is usuaili effected by 
means of a high-pressure s>stcm of small- 
sir^ copper mains supported overhead on 
poles These mains carry relatively small 


currents to the pnmar\ wnndmgs of step 
down transformers metalled at or near the 
houses to be lighted Tlic transformers rc- 
ccixmg small currents at high aollagc dchacr 
to their ‘ccondatA arcinti, or consumers’ 
lamps, “Irong airrcnts at low \oltagc 
When the dietncl to be lighted becomes 
thiclU built up, it 15 more economical to 
ba\c one large transformer «upplj a num- 
ber of housii than to ha\c a separate small 
transformer for each house \s pointed out 
b\ Stclnmetz, it Ls possible to transform bj 
means of static transformers with suitable 
windings from an\ poU phase sastem to an> 
other pol>phxse sssicm, ic, from two-phase 
to three-phase or three-phase to sh-phase, 
etc Inasmuch as the balanced pol\pha»c s\s- 
tem delivers constant power and the 'ingle- 
phase svttcm IS inhcrcntlv pulsating power, 
there IS no method of u'lng static transform- 
ers for transforming from 'ingle-phase to 
polv phase or tire -cm Such transformation 
Is coromerciallv accomplished b> means of 
rotating machincrj In order to save floor 
space, reduce cost, and incrcxsc cfndency, 
three phase transformers arc used in certain 
applications, instead of three singlc-pha«c 
transformers on three phase circuits 

\n induction regulator is a vnnable volt- 
age transformer u'cd for boosting the voltage 
of a feeder circuit The 'ingle-phase regula- 
I tor consists of a primary and secondary w lad- 
ing arranged 'o that one mav be rotated with 
respect to the other, thus changing the flux 
intcrlinhage as the relative position is 
changed The polypha'c feeder ngulator is 
similar to the single-phase regulator in its 
effect, but the secondary voltage added is 
numencally constant with change of posi- 
tion, and the effective change of voltage is 
obtained by the angle at which the secon- 
dary voltage IS added to the pnmarv This 
angle is vaned by changing the position of 
rotor which is controlled automatically, as in 
the ease of the single-phase regulator 
Instrument Transformers arc transformers 
used to reduce voltage or current to values 
suitable for using in meters or relays and 
insulate the Instruments from the circuit 
These are normally classed as potential or 
voltage transformers The Constant Current 
Transformer is a transformer designed to per- 
mit the leakage flux to be vaned by separat- 
ing the pnmary nnd sccondaiy wmdings 
Trnnifuiion of Blood, a therapeutic 
procedure consisting in the addition of a por- 
tion of the blood of one person (the donor) 
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to the circulation of another (the recipient) 
under such conditions that the latter mav re- 
ceive the benefit of the added blood without 
disturbance therefrom 
Transit, the passage of one heavenly 
body over the disc of another, as of Mer- 
cury or Venus over the disc of the sun, or of 
a satclhtc over its pnmary A transit of Mer- 
cury or Venus can take place only when the 
planet passes the sun at the time it is near one 
of its nodes 

Transit Instrument, an astronoimcal ap- 
paratus invented by Olaus Rocmcr in 1689, 
for ascertammg the time of star transits 
across the meridian It consists of a telescope 
mounted on a rigid horizontal axis perpendic- 
ular to the tube, fixed in an e and w direc- 
tion, and tummg on pivots set in beanngs 
shaped like the letter Y A reticle, composed 
of five or more vertical and a few horizontal 
spider-hnes (called ‘wires’), is placed at the 
focal plane of the object-glass near the eye 
end \Vhen the observer notes the bisection 
of a star by the central wire he marks, with 
the aid of a dock or chronograph, the in- 
stant of its transit 

Transjordan, an ^rab state in Asia 
Minor , was mandated b> League of Nations, 
1923, became independent, 1946, area, 34,740 
sq m , p about 400,000 
Transmigration The doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, or the transmigration of the hu- 
man soul after death mto a hvmg human 
body as >et unendowed with a soul, or other- 
wise into the body of one of the lower am- 
mals, or even into a plant, is popularly as- 
soaated mth the Greek philosopher Pytha- 
goras But the behef in metempsychosis is 
obviously of much older date than Pytha- 
goras Its most fruitful field is India, where 
it thoroughly permeates the native rehgions 
Moreover, it is found among races havmg no 
near contact with Europe and Asia See Fra- . 
zer, Golden Bough (1900) 

Transpiration, the evaporation of water 
vapor from the surface of plants In flower- 
ing plants the evaporation is mainly through 
the stomata or leaf pores The rate is m- 
creased by hght, motion of air, warmth, hu- 
midity, etc By the accompanying faO m 
temperature, transpiration enables the plant 
to hve, and also is advantageous in promot- 
ing the rise of sap in the plant and its mflow 
of mmeral solutions from the soil Sec 
Plants 

Transplanting The operaUon of remov- 
ing hvmg plants to new nosibons m the soil 


It IS commonly practised with such plants as 
cabbage, tomatoes, celery, tobacco, etc , which 
are first sown m seed beds where the\ can 
be easily protected from cold, insects, and 
the like, and then removed to tte field when 
conditions admit Sometimes plants arc 
transplanted two or three times before set- 
tmg in the field, for the purpose of induang 
stockmess and a strong root system Large 
plants like mature trees can be successfully 
transplanted m a dormant condition by suit- 
able machinery and removmg with the trtc 
roots a large ball of earth The transphnting 
of nursery stock m orchards is done cither 
m fall or early spnng while a dormant condi- 
tion exists 

Transportation See Railroads, Ship- 
ping, Trade 

Transporter Bridge, a type of bridge 
invented by Charles Smith m 1872, which 
is like an ordmary truss or suspension bridge 
but IS placed sufficiently high to allow of the 
tallest masted ships passmg freely under- 
neath it The girders form a horizontal rail- 
way, and on this runs a trolley, from which 
IS suspended a transporter car This, travel- 
hng at a low level, carnes across passengers 
'and freight Such a bridge at Duluth, Minn , 
takes the place of a ferry 
Transposing, m music, is changmg a 
piece of music m performance from the key 
m which it IS written to another key 
Trans-Siberian Railway See Siberian 
Railway 

Transubstantiation, a theological term 
expressive of the nature and extent of the 
change which is wrought m the consecrated 
elements m the celebration of the Eucharist 
The doctrme may be stated to be that, while 
the acadents of the bread and wme (as the 
color, smell, taste, etc) contmue, the whole 
substance of the bread is transmuted into the 
actual substance of Christ’s body, and the 
whole substance of the wme mto the actual 
substance of His blood Transubstantiation is 
a doctrine not onlv of the Roman Cathohe, 
but also of the Greek Church This dogma 
was repudiated by the Anglican Church m 
the twenty-eighth Article 
Transvaal, formerly called the South 
African Republic, now a province of the 
Union of South Africa, is situated m the 
southeastern part of the Afncan contment, 
and is bounded by Rhodesia on the n , by 
Portuguese East Africa and Swaziland on the 
c , by Natal and the Orange Free State on the 
and by Bechuanaland on the w Area, iior 
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4^0 cq m The western and RTMler part o{ 
the Trm'\‘aal lies wnihin the South \frlc'in 
phteau, i.nclo'^id on the c l)\ the DrakenbetR 
Mountains Ea't of the«e mountains lies a 
broad strip ot lowhnd, and bcaond this the 
Lebombo ranpc, fotminp the eastern bound 
an The climate as a whole i' dn and 
healthful though malaria is presalent in the 
low -Is me ar«.as dunng the summer months 
There arc tw o sharpls defined ‘ea<ons — 'um 
mcr, lasting from October to 3 Iarcli, durinc 
which scsen-eigliths of the rainfall occurs, 
and winter or the dn season, from Apnl to 1 
September The 'hort, sweet grasses that 
grow luaunantle on the high ecldt ate the 
most characteristic feature of the eegetation 
Grasses and scrub abo co\ cr the middle \ eldt , 
mimosas prow in the necr \allc>s, and patch- 
es of ceerpreen forest clothe the summits and 
upper eastern slopes of the Drakenberg 
The larger wild animals ha\c been practi 
calls exterminated oser mo t of the prosince,! 
but game is sidl plentiful in the low seldt 
Troublesome insects abound, notable the 
I'etsc fls The gre-at wealth of the Tratissaal 
consists in Its east and sane-d mineral re 
sources It is the greatc'st gold producing 
countn in the world its annual output 
amounting to more than half of the w orld s 
supple The mest productue mints are lo 
cated in the Witwatersrand district, or the 
Rand Coal occurs oecr a wide area Dia 
monds are obtained from the I’rcmicr mine 
near Pretoria, from which the great Cullman 
diamond was taken in iqos In 1934 the 
world's fourth largest diamond was dLsco\-l 
cred in the Elandsfontcin allueaal dignngs 
near Pretoria It weighed 726 carats and was 
"^Id for £Gj,ooo Copper lead, iron and tin 
arc also found in the Transeaal 
Maize or mealies is the staple crop, wheat 
oats, and tobacco arc grown , and large quan 
titles of oat ha> arc haiacstcd Stock farm 
mg IS earned on cspccialle in the high \cldl 
wrge numbers of sheep and goats arc rai'cd 
The population is 3,535,100 and the area 
**0,450 sq mi Tlic chief alics arc Johannes- 
™rEi P 5i9i3S4i and Pretoria, capital of the 
ProwncD and administratiec capital of the 
nlon, p r'Sjfiai English and Afnkaans 
(south Afnean Dutch) arc both official Ian- 
Eu^cs and education is conducted in each 
TransylvaniB, formcrlj an Austnan 
crowmbnd, incorporated (1867-8) with the 
ingdom of Hungaia and (since 1918) a 
Proeance of Rumania, Hungarj held part, 
*940431 area 22,31-' sq m , is mainly a 


mountainous tableland Maize wheal oats 
fruits, tobacco, flax, and hemp are rai'cd 
cattle sheep and hor es an bred, and coal 
iron salt, gold, and oilier mineral products 
arc obtained The popiilalfon in 1030 was 3 
.17,140, of whom the Rumanians or Wal- 
lachs constituted about om half, the Mags ars 
and their kinsmen the Sziklers about one 
fourth, and the Saxons about one tenth 
The chief towns arc Kolo'zsar (Cluj) 
Kronstadt (Brasso) and Ilcrmannsladl (Si 
biu) Namis in parentheses arc the new Ru- 
manian names In the scars immcdiatils 
prccwlini, till Chnslian era Transslsama ht- 
longid to the Damns In it. 6, whin tlu 
Hungarian crown passed to Austria Tran 
ssls-inia htcami an indcpcndmt 'iitt in 
i6ot U ssas (ormatts united ssith tlu. llunga 
nan cross n and in the Peace of Kirlnwatz 
(1699) \usirian 'osiriiunts oser the coun 
trs ssas recognized I ollowing the Hungarian 
resolution of 1R4S 9 ft hicamc an Austrian 
crownland but wasrcincorjiorittd ssitli Hun 
gars in 1S67 During World War I Rii 
manian forces insadcd Tnnsslsania (1916) 
Bs the Trials of Trianon the tirrilors was 
transferred to Rumania In 1040 pirt of it 
was returned to Hungars timporanls 

Trap, 1 giolopcal term for iins dirk rol 
oted basic igneous rock, such as b I'-eU dole 
rite, and dialia'c Traps sirs frcquenlls oc 
cur as las a floss s ind inlrusise shcits, and 
then sse-alher ssilh terraced features The 
term is u'lxJ as a ginenl name for ba'ic 
rod s which are line to medium grainwl 

Trapdoor Spider, a name applied to tin 
members of seseral grnira of tin limils 
Asiculanidac or Ispicil I irantulas rnn'ti- 
tuting the sub fimils Ctcninn ii Thes are 
large, lnir> spiders resemblinu the ollnr 
tarantiih' in ajiiiearanri but distinguished 
bs the peculiar architectural skill ssith sshicb 
thes build Ibcir nests 

Trapezium, in gcomelrs I uclid defined 
a trapezium ns ans quadrilateral except a 
square, an oblong, a rhombus, and a -hom- 
boid 

Trapping, ilic snaring or capture of wild 
I animals and birds bs sarioiis dtsices In 
some eases a pitlail or enclosure is used into 
issliich an animal is lured, but whence it can- 
|not rcadilj escape In other dcsices bait is 
used, and so arranged that its disturbance b\ 
games causes the trap to close or fall, tlicre- 
|b> capturing or killing the game Tlic ani- 
mals trapped in Amcnca include bears, wol- 
I serines, cos olcs, foxes of all sorts. Is nxes, me 
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coons, skunks, otters, beavers, fishers, mar- 
tens, minxes, and weasels 
Trappists, or Reformed Cistercians, 
a branch of the Cistcraan order founded in 
the 17th century at the Abbey of La Trappe, 
Normandy, by Armand Jean Ic Bouthdher 
de Ranced, who sought to restore the monas- 
tic obscr\'anccs of the early Cisteraans in 
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all their seventy With other rehgious or- 
ders the Trappists were dispersed at the 
French Revolution and nearly 1,500 members 
of the order were expelled from France in 
1880 The Trappists were introduced mto 
Amenca early m the igth century There are 
monastencs at Gethsemane, Ky , New Mell- 
cray, la , and Cumberland, R 1 , m the Uni- 
ted States 

Trap Shooting Sec Pigeon Shooting 

Travancorc, feudatory state at the south- 
western angle of fndia, bounded on the w 
by the Indian Ocean, and stretching north- 
ward along the coast to Cochin It is noted 
for the beauty and variety of its scenery, its 
healthy climate, and its ferUle sod Chief 
products, cocoanut, coir, areca nut, pepper, 
cardamoms, beeswax, and timber Capital, 
Tnvandnim, p 13, 000 Travancorc is one 
of the best administered and most progressive 
states of native India Area, 1 , 6 aS sq m , p 


4,000,000 

Travertine, a vanety of calcsmtcr whose 
formation is prinapally observed in volcanic 
countries— eg, near Rome (Tivoh), Naples, 
and Florence Many of the finest edifices in 
Rome, induding St Peter’s, both anaent and 
modem, arc budt of traverUnc, obtained from 
Porte Lucano, near Tivoh It is usually white 
or creamy Sec Calc-Sinteb 


Travesty See Burlesque, Parody 

Travois, or Travail, is a contrivance 
consistmg of two poles lashed at one end to 
each side of a dog or horse, the other ends 
traihng on the ground, havmg also a hurdle 
lashed from pole to pole to receive a load It 
IS used by Indians of the North-West and 
Canadian voyageurs 

Trawling, a method of deep-sea fishing 
m which the fish are taken m huge bag nets 
towed along the sea bottom, or by trawl lines 
Trawl nets arc of two main types — the beam 
trawl and the otter trawl A trawl hne con- 
sists of a long ground Ime to which shorter 
! hncs are attached at frequent intervals The 
! lines arc baited, coiled m tubs, each carrying 
I about 500 hooks, and are set from doncs The 
end hne is attached to a buoy anchor, and the 
Imc is paid out by one fisherman as another 
row's When sufiiaent Imc — sometimes as 
much as a mile — ^has been let out, another 
anchor IS attached, and the trawl is allowed to 
set for a short time, when it is hauled in with 
the catch Line trawhng is the chief method of 
fishing for demersal or bottom fish on the 
banks adjacent to the Atlantic Coast, where 
it IS conducted solely by saihng vessels 

Treason Under the common law the 
crime of treason was first defined by the Eng- 
lish Statue of treasons, passed m 1351, which 
recognized two divisions. High and Petty 
Treason against the Umted States is declared 
by the Constitution (Art m , Sec 3) to ‘con- 
sist only in levying war, or m adhering to its 
enemies, givmg them aid or comfort ’ Amend- 
ment vm of the Constitution prohibits the 
infliction of cruel or unusual punishment 
Death or imprisonment with hard labor for 
not less than five years together with a fine 
of not less than $10,000 is the penalty for 
treason m the Umted States 

Treasury, U S Department of, an 
executive department established by Act of 
Congress m 1789, charged with the collection 
of Government revenues, the custody and 
disbursement of public funds, the administra- 
tion of the currency system, and numerous 
other functions It is administered by the 
Secretary of the Treasury', who is charged by 
law with the management of the naUonal fin- 
ances, and is a member of the Cabinet The 
fiscal bureaus and offices of the Treasury De- 
partment mciude the following the Treasur- 
er of the United States, the Controller of the 
Currency, the Durector of the Mint, tlie 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Con- 
troller of the Treasury, the Register of the 
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Trcasur> , the Federal Farm Loan Doard, and 
the Bureau of Engra\ing and Pnnting The 
Custom' Service includes the Division of 
Customs, charged with the collection of taxes 
imposed bv law upon goods imported into 
the TJmtcd States, and the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance Miscellaneous Bureaus and 
divasions arc the Public Health Service, the 
Coast Guard Servacc, the Supervising \rchi- 
tect, who ovcr«ccs the construction and main- 
tenance of pubhc buildingc, and the Ap 
pointmcnts Divadon The Federal Re<crve 
Board, while not under the jurisdiction of the 
Trea'urj Department,* is doeelv related to it, 
and IS assigned quarters in the Trca'urv 
Building 

Treat, Robert (1622-1710), colonial gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, was bom in England 
He was dcput> governor of Connecticut dur- 
ing i6j6-Sa and 169S-170S, and governor in 
16S3-7 and 1GS9-9S He was one of the lead- 
ers In the oppoMtion to the tvrannical en- 
croachments of Sir Edmund Andros 
Treaty, a compact or agreement entered 
into bj two or more sovereign states for the 
purpose of modifvang or defining their mu- 
tuJ duties and obligations Treaties nia> be 
terminated b> mutual consent of the con- 
p^tracting parties Thev al«o cease to be bind- 
mg when their continuance is conditioned 
upon terms which have ceased to exist, when 
either party refuses to fulfil a material stipu- 
lation, when all the stipulations have been 
performed, when a signatorv part> having 
the option to do «o elects to w ithdraw , w hen 
performance becomes morallv or phj’sicallj 
impossible, and when the state of afiairs upon 
which the trcat> was based ceases to exist 
The trcat> mating power in the United 
StatB IS vested in the President and the Sen- 
ale hj Article 11 , section s, of the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that the President ‘shall 
™ve power, bj and with the consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur’ Tlie power 
' “*to any trcat>, alliance, or con- 

JMctalion’ is expressly denied to the States 
the actual ratification of a treaty, after its 
acceptance b> the Senate, rests with the Pres- 
uent, and when so ratified it becomes ip:o 
, ® “0 supreme law of tlic land, anj tiling 

0 the contrary in the laws or constitutions 

c States notwithstanding Con- 

I 7 Crandall’s Treaties Their Makiiic 
Md Enforcement (1916) 

1 or Trabzon (andent Tra- 
-w), seaport, capital of Trebizond vilayet, 
urxey, near the sjt comer of the Black Sea, 


on a small platciu no m nw of Erzerum 
Indu'tnes indude silk, woolen, and linen 
weaving, dveing, and tanning, p 55,512, in- 
duding Turk', Armennns, Greeks, ind Per- 
'hns During W’orld \Vir I it suilercd 
bombardment bj the Ru«lan<!, and in April, 
1916, it surrendered to the combined Cauca- 
sian arm> and Black Scat fleet 

Treble, the highest part in concerted vocal 
or instrumental mu'ic It gcncrall> contains 
the mclodv and is «ung bv a soprano v oice 
For the treble or G clef, sec Cnr 
Tree, an> wood> plant of perennial dura- 
tion the natural habit of which is to nsc 
: from the ground with a di-linct trunk, in 
I contradutinclion to a 'hrub, which naturallv 
produces 'tvcral 'tcm-i more or less dircctlv 
rising from the root Trees art found in all 
dlmates except the coldc't The> arc u'liallv 
classified as deciduous and ejcrgrren 
Tree, Sir Herbert Beerbohm (1853- 
1917), hngli'h actor and thtatneal manager 
was bom in I nndon, and made hb dibiil ai 
the Globe Thcatri as Grimildi (187S) lU 
was manager of the Corned) the Hav marl ct, 
and Her Majectv's Theatres, where he pro 
duced Seats of the Ifig/ilv, School for Sean 
dal, Tnlbi, Colonel \rueonie (V S, 1917), 
and other plavs F<peciallv notabk were Ins 
elaborate productions of Shakc-'pearean plays 
Tree Femt, the common name for ferns 
with arborescent trunks, of which there arc 
mans 'jicaes, all natives of tropical and sub 
tropical countries Their stems arc formed of 
the consolidated ba«cs of the fronds, sur- 
rounding a central column of soft tissue, in 
which the circulation tal cs place 
Tree Frog, or Tree Toad (Ilyltdae), a 
famil) of amphibians more nearlv related to 
toads than to frogs and spending much of 
their lives on the trunks and branches of 
trees A few spcacs arc numerous in the North 
Temperate zone, and well known to cverv- 
bod) b> tliclr piping cncs at night In the 
United Skates the Green Tree Toad (/lyla 
versicolor), who'c color vanes from a dark 
brown to a liclicn-Iikc gra) or a brilliant 
green, is widespread and abundant, and also 
the little ) cllow Peeper (II fiickcnneli) and 
the Cricket Frog 

Tree Surgery, or Tree Doctoring, that 
branch of arboriculture w bich has for its ob- 
ject the physical repair of lawn and street 
trees which have become diseased or weak- 
ened b> wounds or decay It includes the re- 
moval of dead and diseased branches, and 
stcnliang and waterproofing the scars, the 
chaining and bolting of trees, to render them 
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more secure, and, more espcaally, the treat- 
ment of simple bark wounds, and the filhng 
of deep and decayed cavities 
Tree Toad See Tree Frog 
Tree Worship, an andcnt and universal 
cult It was prevalent among the Lithuamans 
pnor to the fourteenth century, the oak being 
speaally reverenced The oak also was sacred 
to the Greeks, Celts, Slavs, and the Druids of 
Bntam The Romans worshipped the sacred 
fig tree of Romulus Tree wordiip originated 
in the primitive behef that in trees, as in all 
plants, there dwelt a god or spirit, who m 
some cases had the power of detaching him- 
self from the tree at will This latter idea is 
still prevalent among many tnbes of Africa 
and the Eastern Archipelago 
Trefoil, a name given to many herbace- 
ous plants with leaves of three leaflets, as clo- 
ver, lotus, mcdick, buckheam, etc The term 
is used also in architecture, for a three-lobcd 
aperture in tracery, and m heraldry 
Trelawny, Edward John (1792-1881), 
English author and adventurer, was born in 
London In 1822 he met Shelley and Byron 
in Italy, and was at Leghorn when Shelley 
was drowned, and performed the last serv- 
ices to his body In 1823 he accompanied By- 
ron to Greece, and took part m the war of m- 
dependence In 1833-S he traveled in the Uni- 
ted States His hfe is desenbed m his two 
vivid works Adventures of a Younger Son 
(1831), and Records of Shelley, Byron, and 
the Author (1878) 

Tremolo, as a term m instrumental mu- 
sic, sigmfies that the notes are to be rapidlv 
reiterated durmg their time values, instead of 
bemg played as susfained sounds In vocal 
music the word is used to designate the wav- 
enpg effect produced when the voice is caused 
or allowed to become unsteady 
Trench (Military) The mihtary trench 
is a devdopment in the art of war made ne- 
cessary by the increasmg power and accuracy 
of modem artillery and small arms The 
trench long has been an adjunct of permanent 
fortifications, but not unUl the Amencan 
Cml War did it find any large place in fidd 
operations In every war since, however, the 
use of trenches has increased, and during the 
World War thc> played a most prominent 
part Trench systems grew more intncate 
with the progress of the war, and th^ fronts 
formed fortified zones, consistmg of a senes 
of trenches e-ctendmg back for several miles 
m rear of the front hne 

Beginmng at the front, the first trench is 
the finng trench of irregular trace, and diw- ) 


I ded by traverses mto small sccuons holding 
from five to ten men each About twenty-five 
yards m rear of the finng trench is a con- 
tinuous trench called the cover trench It is 
connected to the finng trench by commum- 
cating trenches at frequent intervals, and af- 
fords shelter to the bulk of the garrison 
About two hundred yards in rear of the cov- 
er trench, and connected with it bj frequent 
commumcatmg trenches, is the support trend 
which shelters troops for reinforcing imme 
distely the firmg trench From four to sis 
hundred yards m rear of the support trench 
IS the reserve trench, connected with the front 
by commumcatmg trenches, and with con- 
cealed roads and railroads in rear by ap- 
proach trenches The reserve is used for coun- 
ter-attacks in defence From fifty to seventj - 
five yards in front of the firing trench is the 
wire entanglement or other obstacle All ex- 
cept the approach trenches arc narrow and 
about eight ft deep, so as to afiord complete 
cover for men standmg or walking upright 
A berm or finng platform is constructed 
alohg the front wall of the finng trenches, to 
enable men to fire tlierefrom 

Trench Mortar See Field Artillery 

Trent (anc Tndentum), towm in the 
Trcntino, Italy Points of mterest arc the 
Cathedral (13th century), and the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, which was the meet- 
ing-place of the famous Council of Trent, p 
30,049 

Trent, nver of England, rising in 
Northwestern Staffordshire and flowang 
through the counties of Derby, Leicester, 
Notbngham, and Lincoln, until it joins the 
Ouse to form the Humber It is 170 m in 
length and is navigable for barges to Burson 

Trent Affair, the episode growing out of 
the forcible removal of two Confederate en- 
voys from the Bntidi mail steamer Trent by 
the U S ship San Jacinto In the autumn 
of 1861 James M Mason of Virginia and 
John Shdell of Louisiana were appomted 
commissioners of the Confederate States to 
England and France respectively They es- 
caped from Charleston, through tlie block- 
ade, Oct 12, 1861, reached Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, and then proceeded to Havana, where 
they took passage, Nov 7, upon the Bnlidi 
mail packet Trent Capt Charles Wilkes, in 
command of the U S screw sloop San Jac- 
into, determined to intercept the Trent and 
capture the commissioners In pursuance of 
thj design, the Trent was stopped in the 
Bahama Channel, Nov 8, and the commis- 
sioners were forahly removed In England 
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the news was hailed with indignation as a 
wanton insult to the fintish flag The pros- 
pect of war with Great Britain forced the 
decision to give up the prisoners, and Sccre- 
tar> Seward, in a long communication to 
Lord Lions, disavowed the act of Captam 
Wilkes as done without authont} The Bnt- 
ish goicmment accepted the release of the 
pnsoners and the apoIog>, though dcn>ing 
the premises upon which the action w as based 
Trent, Council of, i famous ecumenical 
counal of the Roman Catholic church held 
between 1545 and 1363, in Trent, Austria 
From a doctrinal and disciphnary point of 
view It was most important as it &cd the 
faith and practice of the Roman church in 
relation to the Protestant Evangelical 
churches Its object was to condemn the pnn- 
aples and doct^cs of Protestantism, to de- 
fine the doctrines of the Roman Cathohe 
church on all disputed pomts, and to effect 
a reformation in disaplme and admmistra- 
Uon 


Trentino, a former division of Austnan 
Tyrol, annexed to Italy in 1919 It lies on the 
southern slope of the Alps, and was the scene 
of much fighUng dunng the World Wars 
Trenton, atj, capital of New Jersey and 
countj seat of Mercer county, is situated at 
the head of navigation on the Delaware Riv- 
er, and on the Delaware and Rantan Canal , 
J9 m ne of Phfladelphia Interesting his- 
toncal features of the at> are the old stone 
Mttacks built bj the British m 1758 during 
e French and Indian War, and a marble 
“aft surmounted by a bronm statue of 
Wellington, coramemotaUng the Battle of 
£™ton Trenton is an episcopal see of the 
Kom^ Cathohe and Protestant Episcopal 
orches The chief arbcles of manufacture 
^ pottery, terra-cotta and fire-clay prod- 
and mechanical 
6 oos, foundry and madunc-shop products, 
earn turbines, steel cables, wire, badge ma- 
and agars Trenton holds foremost 
rank m tte manufacture of pottery, utihang 
j 1 ^ found m the vicmity It is the 
wna Urgest American rubber center Trcn- 
“ 1680-8S, but was not 
* borough until 1746 It Is 
Dec histone associations Or 

fuwrt 'i Washington here cap- 

tInn^k Hessian force After the Revolu- 
>j. ® Congress met twice 11 

the Tinl proposed as the capital ol 

in linn Whites It became the State capita' 
P ij^a***** received its city charter in 1792 , 


Trenton, Battle of, a battle of the Am- 
encan Revolution fought m and around Tren- 
ton, N J , Dec 26, 1776, between a part ol 
the American army under Washington and a 
force of Bntish and Hessians under Colonel 
Rail With 2,400 men and 18 cannon Wadi- 
mgton succeeded m crossmg about eight m 
above Trenton Though ncccssanly delayed 
until after dayhght, the attack was a com- 
plete surprise Colonel Rail was mortally 
wounded and the bulk of bis demoralized 
troops soon surrendered 

Trephine, or Trepan A trephme is a 
surgical instrument for cutting a circular piece 
of bone from the cranium Trephimng may 
also be performed for the removal of a bullet, 
and in some cases of epilepsy Bones other 
than those of the cranium arc occasionalK 
tn^hmed to allow of the escape of pus formed 
m the interior of the bone 

Trespass, a general term denoting a 
wrongful mjury by force to the person or 
property or an interference with the rights of 
another It is also employ cd to denote a form 
of action to recover damages for such in- 
juries Anv unauthorized entry upon the laAds 
of another constitutes an act of trespass for 
wMcb an action will he At least nominal 
damages may be recovered if there was no 
substantial injurv Treble the amount of the 
actual damage may be recovered against a 
trespasser in New York state for entenng an- 
other’s land and cutting timber thereon Tres- 
pass to the picrson includes all forms of per- 
sonal injunes, discussed under ncgbgcnce, as- 
sault, false imprisonment, seduction, rape, etc 
Trespass to personal property consists m de- 
stroying or mjunng it, or carrying it away, 
thereby dcpnving the owner of its use 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto (1838- 
1928), English statesman and author, bom 
at Rothicy Temple m Leicestershire It wras 
to Sir G Trevelyan, more than to any other 
man, that the abolition of purchase in the 
army and the enfranchisement of the agn- 
cultural laborer were due He was a nephew 
of Lord Macaulay, and wrote his Life in 
1876, The Early History of Charles James 
Fox (1880), The American Revolution (1899- 
1903), and Interludes in Verse and Prose 
(X90S) 

Treves, town, Rhme Provmce, Prussia, 
on Moselle, is espeaally noted for its nch 
Roman remains These mdude the barihea or 
palace of Constantme, now used as a Pro- 
testant churdi, the Porta Nigra, a fortified 
gate dating from the 4th century, an am- 
phitheatre, capable of accommodating 3opoo 
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spectators, the imperial palace, baths, in 
capital preservation, and (he piers of the nver 
bndge, p S9i«»o 

Treves, Sir Frederick (1853-1923), 
English surgeon, was bom at Dorchester He 
acquired a great reputation as one of the 
most skillful of surgeons, while as lecturer on 
surgery at the London Hospital he proved 
himself a teacher of no common type 

Trial The proceedings before a court, 
with or without a jury, by which the issues 
of fact and law in an action arc determined 
Equity causes arc commonly heard by a court 
without a jury, but acbons at law in superior 
courts, and serious cnmmal cases arc tried 
before a jury The sclecbon of the jury is the 
first step in a tnal where one is necessary In 
criminal tnals it is necessary for the defendant 
to be present m court when the foreman of 
the jury announces their verdict, but in avil 
cases very frequently only the counsel arc 
present After the discharge of the jury the 
trial IS over See Action, Evidence, Pro- 
cedure 

Trial by Combat See Battle, Trial by 

Triangle (i ) Any figure bounded by 
three hnes which meet at three angles (2 ) 
A form of percussion instrument used ill mil- 
itary bands, and in orchestral music It con- 
sists of a steel rod bent into the form of an 
isosceles triangle, open at one angle of its 
base, IS held by a stnng attached to its up- 
per angle, and is sounded by striking it hght- 
ly with a short steel rod 

Triangulation Sec Surveying, Geo- 
desy 

Triassic The Tnassic system, the oldest 
of the Mesozoic formabons, was at one bmc i 
umted with the Permian under the name 
New Red Sandstone The name comes from 
the conspicuous threefold subdivision of this 
system in Germany — the Bunter, Muschel- 
and Keuper The Tnassic of North 
Amenca occurs m a belt along the Atlanbc 
coast, in considerable western intenor areas 
and on the Paafic border The Paafic border 
Tnassic is chiefly manne, while the mtcrior 
and Atlanbc border representatives are la - 1 
custnne, fluviatile and possibly estuanne in| 
ongin 

Tribune, the designabon of various om- 
aals m anaent Rome (i ) Tnbunes of the 
commons {tnbunt plebis), magistrates grant- 
ed to the commons (plebs) after the secession 
to the Sacred Mount in 494 b c Their per- 
sons were inviolable At firet there were two, 
then five, and after 449 ten They were elec- 
ted by the commons in the comitia tributa, 


I or assembly of the tnbes Their power was 
chiefly negative it was only when the decrees 
of the comitia tnbuta became laws (after 
287 B c ) that they undertook most of the 
legislabon of the state (2 ) Mihtary tnbunes 
{tnbum mthtum) were the offleers of the 
legion There were six to each legion, who 
took it m turn by twos, month by month, to 
command 

Trichina {Trichina spiralis), a mmute 
parasite, bdonging to the nematodes or 
thread - worms, which occurs in man, pigs, 
rats and other domesticated and wild ani- 
mals See Nesiatodes and Parasites 

Trichiniasit, or Trichinoais, the disease 
caused by infcstabon of man by the parasitic 
worm Trichina The enc>sted larva: are in 
gested with infested meat, the developmental 
cycle bemg completed in the human host The 
first symptoms are nausea and diarrhoea, witli 
other symptoms of gastro-intcsbnal irnta- 
bon, followed m the migratory stage of the 
parasite by nsc of temperature and extreme 
prostrabon, with pam and swelhng of the 
muscles, great acceleration of the pulse and 
rcspirabon, profuse sweating, and diarrhoea 



Plan of Tnclintim 

Triclinium, in ancient Roman houses, a 
couch which ran round three sides of a table, 
leavmg one end free for serving the dishes 
The word is also used for the dinmg-room of 
a Roman house, whicdi usually opened off the 
peristyle 

Tricolor Sec Flag 

Trident, a spear with three prongs, gen^ 
crally with pointed barbs, forming a char- 
actcrisbc emblem of Poseidon or Neptune 
the sea-god 

Trier The German name for Treves 

Trierarcb, m ancient Greece, the com- 
mander of a trireme or \var-gallcy Among 
the Athenians this office was one of the bur- 
dens which fdl upon the wealthier classes 

Trieste, or Triest, seaport on the Gulf 
of Trieste , a Free Territory Trade in 
grain, wme, and oil is considerable Ship- 
builchng IS earned on, and manne steam- 
engmes, anchors,' ropes, soap, leather, and 
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(unuture are manufactured, p 253,391 Tri- 
este was subjugated by the Romans m 177 
bjC. and became a prosperous aty In 1719 it 
was made a free port bj Giarles vi. the 
igtb centar> It^an sentiment began to 
mamfest itself and m World War I it was 
a rail} mg ground of Itaban patnotism It 
was ceded to Ital} by the treaty of St Ger- 
main in 1918 In 1946, It was made a Free 
Ternlor} , the Secuntv Council of the U N 
to appoint a go\etnor 

Tnfolium, a genus of hard} herbaceous 
plants belonging to the order Leguimnosae 
Thei bear leaves of three leaflets, the stipules 
bang adnate with the leaf-stalLs Among the 
speaes are the white or Dutch clover, the 
red clo\er, the zigzag clo\er, the rabbit's- 
foot clover, and the }ellow- flowered hop 
clovers 

Triforium, the arcaded story between the 
top of the pier arches and the derestory of a 
Gotint thmeh Bebmd it is usually a passage- 
way or ambulator}, frequently hghted by 
wmdows m the outer wall, cspeaally in Ro- ' 
manesquework See Bundstory ! 

Tngonometrjr, ongmally the branch of 
geometry which had to do with the measure- 1 
ment of plane tnangles This gradually re- 
solved itsdf mto the mvestigation of the re- 
lations between the angles of the triangle It 
IS eas} to show that, if we fix the values of 
the an^es of a tnan^e, the ratio of the sides 
contauimg any one of these an^es is the same 
whatever be the size of the triangle This ratio 
IS a defimte function of the angles, and it is 
with the properties of such ratios that trig- 
onometry has now to deal The fundamental 
ratios are obtained from a nght-angded tn- 
*0^ of which one angle is the angle under 
mnsideration There are two leading prob- 
lems in trigonometry — the construction of 
tagonometneal tables for the values of the 
functions, and their application to measure- 
ments Trigonometry was originally a branch 
of^ronomy, probably of Babylordan ongm 
(fupparchus, Mcnelaus) Regiomontanus first 
^de tngonometry a separate saence, in- 
dependent of astronomy At present trigo- 
nometry IS a conglomerate, which borrows 
mm synthetic geometry, analytical geom- 
*“y, and algebra The construction of trig- 
onometrical tables has busied astronomers 
“d mathematidans of all times They are 
ow uraally incorporated m mathematical or 
mganthmic tables 

(nnaent Tnfefeo), town and 
^episcopal see, capital of province of 
* name, Thessaly, Greece, 36 m w of 


Lanssa It is in a fruit-growing district, and 
trades in gram, silk, and tobacco Cotton and 
woolen goods and leather are manufactured 
It was once famous for its temple of Aescula- 
pius During World War I it was occupied 
by the Alhes, June, 1917 1 P 19,000 
Trillium, a genus of hardy North Ameri- 
can herbaceous, perennial plants, belonging 
to the order Lihaccae The speues are com- 
mon in woodlands in the United States, and 
are called IVafee-Rohiw, Three-Leaved Nteht- 
\shade, Indtan Shamrock, etc 

Trilobite, an order of fossil Crustacea cn- 
tirdy confined to the Palezoic rocks They 
make their first appearance m the Cambrian, 
attain a great development m the Silurian, 
occur spanngl} in the Devonian and the 
Carbomferous, and disappear finally in the 
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Penman system. The dorsal surface of the 
body wras covered with a calcareous shell or 
crust, which is usually trUobed longitudinally 
— ie, the lobes extend from head to tail 
Some speaes are very mmute, but others, 
like the Asapbus gtgas, attain a length of 
nearly two ft 

Trilogy, the name given by the Greeks to 
a group of three tragedies, uther connected 
by a common subject, or each representmg a 
distmct story A satync drama was custom- 
arily added as a temunation, whence the 
whole was sometimes termed a tetralogy We 
possess only one perfect speamen of the 
classic trilogy — the Oresteia of Aeschylus, 
which embraces the Agamemnon, the Choe- 
phoroe, and the Eumentdes 

TnmethyUmme N(CHs)», a ICTtiaiy 
amme, occurrmg m hernng brme and the 
blossoms of hawthorn Tnmethylamme is a 
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gas with a fishy, ammoniacal odor and strong 
alkahnc reaction When heated with hydro 
gen chlonde it yields methyl chlonde, and 
used as a source of that substance 
Trimmer, a short cross joist let m be- 
tween two other joists to cany the ends of 
intermediate joists, to prevent them from en 
tenng a chimney or a window 
Trincomali, seaport, naval station, and 
magnificent harbor on the n c coast of Cey- 
lon The town is built on a bold peninsula, 
which divides the mncr and outer harbors 
Here the Malabar mvaders of Ceylon built 
the ‘Temple of a Thousand Columns,' to 
which pilgnms flocked from all parts of In- 
dia The town was held by the Dutch, and 
subsequently by them and the French alter- 
nately, until the capture of Ceylon by the 
Bntish in 179S, p 29 iS«> 

Trine, Ralph Waldo (1866- ), au 

thor, was bom in Mount Morns, 111 After 
teachmg school, workmg as a bank cashier 
and as a speaal newspaper correspondent, 
and lecturing, he devoted his time to writmg 
His pubhcations, which have been widely 
read and translated, include In Tune with the 
In finite, The Higher Powers of Mind and 
Spnt (1917) , The Power that Wins (1919) 
Tnnidad, the most southerly of the Bn- 
ish West Indies, 7 m from the Venezuelan 
coast Next to Jamaica, it is the largest 
Bntish island in the West Indies, having an 
area of 1,862 sq m Trmidad is structurally 
a part of South Amenta The surface is in 
general level, but there are low mountain 
ranges along the north and south shores The 
chmate, though warm and moist, is healthful, 
and humcanes are unknown The mean tem- 
perature IS 78 6” F , and the average rainfall 
66 26 mches The soil is fertile, and the island 
IS heavily wooded The fauna is similar to 
that of the South Amencan continent The 
most staking natural feature of the island is 
the Pitch or Asphalt Lake, about 3 miles m 
circumference, and 104 acres m extent The 
pitch of which It IS composed hardens on the 
surface in unequal masses The asphalt thus 
produced is exported in increasing amounts 
every year The chief mineral wealth of 
Trmidad, aside from asphalt, consists in its 
oil supply The most important crops are 
cacao, sugar, vegetables, cocoanuts, nee, cof- 
fee. rubber, and tropical fruits 
The most important of the manufacture is 
Angostura bitters, of which Trmidad fur- 
nishes the world’s supply, p 397 . 10 ° 

The most important town is Port of Sp^, 
the capital, with a populaUon of 70,641 \ 


(1931) It is one of the finest and cleanest 
atics m the Wet Indie, and has a sheltered 
but shallow harbor Trmidad was discovered 
by Columbus m 1498, and in 1797 it fell Into 
the bands of the Bntish who annexed it m 
1802 

Trmidad, seaport, aty, Cu))a, in Santa 
Clara province, 3 m by rail from its port, 
Casildas, on the southern coast, and 180 m 
s e of Havana The mild, healthful climate 
and pictujreque scenery attract many native 
and foreign visitors Exports indudc sugar, 
honQT, mahogany, and cofiee It was one of 
the carliet fortified atie of the New World, 
and the scene of deperatc combats durmg 
the time of the buccaneers, p 43,874 
Trmidad, a small island m the Atlantic 
Ocean, in 20“ 30' s lat , and 700 m e of the 
coast of Brazil, to which it belongs 
Trinitarians, or Redemi>tionists, a Ro- 
man Catholic order founded at Rome in 1/98 
to redeem Chnsban captives from the infi- 
dels Their rule was a modification of that 
of St Augustine, and they were bound to 
devote one-third of their revenues to redeem- 
ing captives Branches of the Trinitarians 
still exist in Rome, Spam, Austria, Northern 
Africa, and elsewhere, whose members, are 
chiefly engaged m work among negro slaves 
Trinity, The Doctrine of the, a theo- 
logical doctnne which declares that there 
are three Persons in the Godhead, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that ‘these 
three are one true, eternal God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory — al- 
though distinguished by their personal prop- 
erties ’ An elaborate statement of the doc- 
trine 15 to be found in the Athanasian Creed 
Trinity College, an insbtution of learn- 
ing at Hartford, Conn , founded m 1823 as 
Washington College The name was changed 
in 184s to the present title 
Trinity College, a Cathohe mstitution 
for the higher education of women, in VVash- 
mgton, D C , founded in 1897, and affiliated 
with the Cathohe University of America at 
Washington It ofiers undergraduate and 
graduate courses 

Trinity Sunday, the Sunday after Whit- 
sunday, hence eight weeks after Easter It 
was not a general festival m the West until 
the tune of Pope John xxn (1334) 

Trio, m music, a composition for three 
voices or for three instruments The most 
important form of instrumental tno is that 
for violm, ’cello, and piano The term is also 
apphed to a movement in 54 tunc in a differ- 
ent key, which follows a minuet or other 
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movement, and leads back to the previous 
movement in the onginal ke> 

Tnonal, a pure white, crvstalline com- 
pound with the formula (CA) (CHs) - 
C(SO C»H») Used m mediane as an hyp- 
notic, it has no mjunous after effects, and 
IS not habit-fonmng 

Tripe, parts of the compound of a rumi- 
nant, espeoallj of sheep or homed cattle, 
prepared as food The parts used are the 
paunch or rumen (>ielding plam tnpe) and 
the smaller rebculum (yieldmg honeycomb 
tape) 

Tnple Alliances The first famous triple 
alliance was concluded m i 66 S hetween Eng- 
land, Holland, and Su eden m order to check 
the aggressive pohey of Louis who had 
oierrun the Spanish Netherlands In 1717 
England, France, and Holland made an aJh- 
ance which tended to the preservation of the 
peace of Europe for manj jears In 17S8 
England, Prussia, and Holland afiied, and 
for some four v ears this tnple alliance to a 
great extent gave the law to Europe 

In 187a Russia, Austna, and Germany 
umted in the League of the Three Emperors 
Its conclusion vv as due to Bismarck’s anxiety 
to preserve the peace of Europe In i88s 
Italy joined Germany and Austna, which 
had albed in 1879 At the outbreak of the 
Great War, however, Italy refused to join 
Gennany and Austna, and m 191s formallv 
withdreu from the alliance See Aixuu<ce 

Tnple Entente, a name given to vanous 
mplomatic agreements betn een Great Bntain, 
France and Russia, probablv brought about 
o> the formaUon of the Tnple Alhance be- 
ta^ Gennanv, Austna and Italv On the 
outbreak of the Buropean Wax the three 
Wwers agreed not to make a separate peace 
tath Germany and Austna and also that when 
nf*»v*™* peace were discussed no one 
the three should demand conditions of 
PMce without a previous agreement with the 
other two 


npoli, or Tnpohte, a mmeral sub 
re employed m polishing metals, marbh 
8 i*», so named because it was ongmaB 
rought from Tnpoh m Afnca. It is a sdice 

nfn^***^ composed of the sihceous fmstule 
Ot Oiatoinare flp 

Tnpoli, a provmce of Libya, formerly t 

J , It Wretches 1,000 m. along the north 
«« coast of Afnca, between Turns and Egypt 
t-f, the two distncts Tnpoh 

t^cenaica Its hinterland is some 
uncertam, but extends inland for aboe 


800 miles, taking in Fezzan The area is 
estimated at about 975,000 sq m, and the 
population at 717,370 
Sheep and cattle are raised m considerable 
numbers, and there are hardy breeds of ex- 
cellent horses and mules There are fishenes 
on the coast, and the sponge industry 15 of 
importance 

The chief exports are barley, cattle and 
sheep, ivorv, ostnch feathers, esparto grass, 
skins and hides, sponges, and rubber 
Because of its location, Tripoh has been 
called the ‘Gatewav of the Sahara,’ and it 
was formerlv an important market for the 
caravan trade from Central Afnca Tnpoh 
was admmistercd under the Italian colonial 
ministrv, Cvrenaica and Tnpohtania each 
having a governor, a secretarv -general for 
civil and political affairs, a chief of staff, and 
a chief of the pohtical-mihtarv office 
The pnnapal aties arc Tnpoh, with a 
populabon of about 71,000, Bengazi, Mesu- 
rata, Homs 

Earlv in the eighth centurv Tnpoh was 
conquered bv the Arabs In 1510 it w as taken 
by Spam, and in 1551 surrendered to Turkey 
It jomed in the general piracy of the Bar- 
bary States, and several European countnes 
found it necessary to send fleets to bombard 
Its capital, while the United States tmee 
made war on it. After protracted negobabons 
regarding the rights of Italian citizens in 
Tnpoh, war broke out between Italy and 
Turkey in 1911 An Itahan armv landed in 
Tnpoh, and on Nov 5, 1911, Italy annexed 
Tnpoh At the close of World War I Italy 
began to govern through native chiefs, and in 
1919 gave the countrv ‘local atizenship,’ with 
an elective assembly Tnpoh came under 
Mhed control in Mav, 1943 
Tripoli, city, capital of the province of 
Tnpohtania, situated on the coast, m the 
western part of Tnpoh, p 86,137 
Tripoli, capital of sanjak of Tnpoh, in 
the vilayet of Beirut, Syria, 40 m ne of 
Beirut, and m from its port, El Mma 
It has overland trade with Aleppo, and ex- 
ports silk, grain, wool, fruit, eggs, and 
sponges The old towm was an important 
port in Fhoemaan bmes There is a castle, 
p , (includmg El hlma) 37,360 
Tripolitania, western province on the 
northern shore of Africa, one of the two ad- 
mmistrabve divisions of Libva, p 552,663 
The capital and pnnapal port is Tnpoh 
Tobacco and fruit arc exported 
Tripolite, a name somebmesrsEpph^ to 
diatomaceous earth, althouglfTQar(J''corxe^v 
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it IS given to siliceous rocks which are used 
for abrasive purposes 

Tripos, the name applied to the final ex- 
amination for honors in Cambndge Univer- 
sity, England 

Triptych, originally a writing table of 
three leaves The term is now generally ap- 
plied to a work of art, often an altarpicce, 
which consists of three panels in juxtaposi- 
tion They are joined together by hinges 
and can be folded so that different sides are 
exposed 

Trireme, an anaent form of ship of war 
It was propelled mainlv by oars (though it 
had a mast and sails), which were arranged 
in three banks or bers, one above another 
Triremes were invented in Phoeniaa, they 
were introduced mto Greece probably in the 
sixth century, bc About 350 nc, they 
were superseded b\ quadnremes and qmn- 
queremes 



Roman Trireme 


Trisagion, or Tersanctus (‘thnce holy’), 
an anaent liturgical formula It is used in 
the mass of the Roman Cathobc Church, and 
the communion service of the Anglican 
churches just before the prayer of humble 
access which precedes the consccrabon of 
the elements 

Tristan, or Tristram, the hero of an an- 
aent legend, was reared at the court of his 
unde. King Mark of Cornwall Wounded 
m combat by Morault, brother of the Queen 
of Irdand, who had come to demand tribute 
of King Mark, he went to Ireland and was 
healed by Iscult, daughter of the Queen On 
his return to Cornwall he brought glowmg 
accounts of the beautiful princess and was 
sent back to ask her as Mark’s bnde Iscult 
and Tristan fell desperatdy in love but she 
mamed Mark while still contriving many 
meebngs with her lover At length the lovers 
were discovered and Tristan fled td Brit- 
tany, where he eventually marned another 
Iseult Sometime later being badly wounded 
he sent for Iseult of Cornwall to come to his 
aid, instrucbng his messenger that if she 
consented, the ship bringing her should bear 


white sails and if she refused, black Iscult 
hastened to him, but his wife, Iseult of Brit- 
tany, m jealous rage told Tristan that the 
mcommg sails were black, and he at once 
expired Upon learning of his death Iseult 
of Cornwall fell lifeless on his body Kmg 
Mark buned the lovers m one grave, plantmg 
a vme over Tristan and a rose over Iscult, 
the two becoming so intertwined that thej 
could not be separated Interest m the legend 
has been kept ahve by Richard Wagner’s 
great musical drama Tristan and Isolde, based 
upon Gottfried’s poem , this, and Swinburne’s 
Tnstram of Lyonnesse, and E A Robinson’s 
Tnstram are beautiful modem renderings of 
the famous talc 

Triton, a name sometimes given to the 
newt, and also used for a genus of gastcr- 
opods with large handsome shells, most of 
whose members are found m warm seas 
Triton, in anaent Greek mythology, a 
son of Posadon and Amphitntc, who dwelt 
m a golden palace at the bottom of the set 
This IS Hesiod’s account, later writers speak 
of tntons m the plural, and generally as 
human above the waist and fish-hke below 
In poetry and art they are distinguished bv 
trumpets which they blow to calm the 
stormy waves 

Tritonia, a genus of South African bulbous 
plants belonging to the order Indaceae 
Among the spcacs arc the garden plants 
known as Montbrctias 
Triumph, the celebration at Rome of a 
victory bv a successful general It was grant- 
ed b> the Senate, and on the day of the cele- 
bration, the general, drawn in a chanot by 
four horses, was met by the Senate and mag- 
istrates at the triumphal gate There a pro- 
cession was formed, nhich included the prin- 
apal captives of the enemy, the victonous 
general and his whole army After 14 nc 
the emperor ceased to allow triumphs to anv 
generals except members of the imperial 
bouse 

Triumvir, in anaent Rome the designa- 
tion of offiaals who belonged to vanoUs 
boards of three members Of the two famous 
triumvirates, the first was a mere private 
compact between Juhus Caisar, Pompc\ , and 
Crassus m 59 B c , and had no constitutional 
basis, the second, formed m 43 nc between 
Octavian (Augustus), Antony, and Lcpidus, 
was formally established by decree of the 
people ‘to settle the constitution ’ 

Trocadero, the name given to an devated 
bit of land in Pans, on the nght bank of the 
Sane, opposite the Pont d’I6na The ground 
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U1S laid out in terraces for the exhibition of 
1SG7, and on it for the exposition of 187B the 
Pahee of the Trocaddro uas erected 
Trochee, x metrical loot consisting of two 
sxUablcs, the first long, the second short, 
or, fn the accentual ssstem of English, the 
first accented, the second unaccented 
Troglodytes, or Cave Dwellers, a name 
applied to certain ancient Inbcs in Maun- 
tann. North Afnea, the Arabian coast of 
the Red Sea, and the opposite coasts of 
hgipt and Ethiopia, but espcaally to those 
on the Red Sea coasts 


Trollope, Anthony (1815-83), English 
no\ clist, w as bom in London It w as not un- 
til the publication of The JJ arden, in 1855, 
that be attracted an> attention He travidied 
in the United States scxeral times and often 
his noicls were published scnallj in both 
British and Amencan magazines Trollope » 
one of the best of English storj tellers He 
IS particularh good in portraxing cathedral 
towns, and the Bnti^ ciergs of his dax 
\mong his works are Barchcsler Towers 
(1857) , Dr Thorne (1858) , The Bertram* 
(*859) , Framlev Parsonage (1861) , Orfej 



TroUtrx on Track Uinrolo, L 1 


Troilus, in anaent Greek legend, a ^on of 
Pnam, king of Trox, and Hecuba, who xxas 
killed bx \chiiles The «torx of his loxe for 
Crc^'ida, which is the subject of Shake- 
speare's Troitus and Cresstda, is denxed from 
mcdiTxxl romances on tin. talc of Trox 
Trojan War, a Icgcndarx war between 
Greece and Trox , said to hax c occurred about 
the beginning of the 12th centurx n c It was 
uidertaken b\ the Greeks to rccoxcr Helen, 
wife of Mcnelxus of Sparta, who, because of 
her beautx , hid been earned oft b> Pans, son 
of Pnam, king of Trox Aexmemnon, Achil- 
les, Nestor, Diomcdcs and other Greek heroes 
■iS 5 cmblcil at Aulis with some ioo,coo men 
and 1,200 'hips and proceeded to Trox where 
their demand for Helen was rtfused Thex 
then laid siege to the citx for ten xears and 
at Ungth, bx treacherx when the Greeks ob- 
tained entrance to the atx m the intenor of 
a huge woollen horse which was prcecntcd as 
a gift succeeded in entering 'acking and 
burning It The storx of the war us told in 
mmx clussic epics, notahlx Homers /W 
Trolley Sec Electric Traction 


Farm (1862) , Can Voii Forgtvc Her? (1864) , 
The Last Chronicle of Barset (1867) , The 
Eustace Diamonds (1873) , The Amencan 
Senator (1877) 



Leon Trolsks 


TroJU, in the traditional and scmi-histon- 
cal literature of Scandinaxaa a species of 
mxthical dxxaiTfs, who were cxcntuallx re- 
garded as demons or semi-demons They 





Trombone 

had abnormal thieving propensities and were 
often spiteful and mischievous 
Trombone, a musical Instrument, the 
most important of the trumpet family It 
is constructed of sections of brass tube so 
connected that they form two long loops, 
tie three tubes of which he parallel to one 
another B> means of a transverse bar, the 
player, while holdmg the mouth-piece against 
his bps with one hand, can at will increase 
the normal length of the column of air to 
nearly double the length of the ongmal loop 
Tropics, (the term geographically applied 
to the regions of the globe Ijing between the 
two parahels of latitude which mark the 
north and south hmit of the sun’s verbeahty 
to the earth’s surface, namely, the Tropic of 
Cancer, nearly n, and the Tropic of 
Capricorn, nearly s of the equator 
Trotsky, Leon (1879-1940), !Russian Com- 
munist leader whose real name was Lev 
Davidovich Bronstein, was born in Elisa- 
vetgrad, South Russia For his rcvolutionaiy 
activities he was arrested, imprisoned, and 
later exiled to Ust-Kut, a village m Sibena 
In 1902 he escaped from Ust-Kut and went 
on various missions to spread soaalist propa- 
ganda In 1917 he went to the United States, 
where he attempted to-prevent the entrance 
of that country into the War He returned 
to Russia after the Revolution, was an im- 
portant figure m the 'Brest-Litovsk peace 
negotiations, was elected president of the 
Petrograd Soviet and became commander-m- 
chief of the Red Army After the death of 
Lemn m 1923 a plan to discredit him with 
the Communists was put m force and he lost 
his position as Commissar of War When 
Lemn lay dying he warned of a possible spht 
between Trotsky and Stalm, then the Soviet’s 
coming man The duel between the two was 
clean-cut Trotsky beheved the new Russia 
should be the spearhead of the world revolu- 
tion which was to bring the worLmg class to 
power Stalm, more the realist, perhaps, saw 
Europe slowly reorgamzmg from the post- 
war chaos, felt that the saner policy would 
be to complete the workers’ revolution on the 
home front 

This was heresy to the Commumst zealot 
who had built the Soviet army into a force 
which he beheved could withstand any as- 
sault by the nationalisms at Russia’s west 
While Stahn welded the new state, made 
commeraal fnendships around the world, 
put the Soviet Union into the League of 
NaUons— and suffered the German left re- 
volution to collapse before Hitler— embittered 


Trowbridge 

Trotsky hved on Fnnkipo Island in the Sea 
of Marmora, an exile once more, writing My 
Life (1929} Subsequently he took refuge in 
France and later in Mexico where he was 
assassinated, 1940 

Trotting, a form of horse ladng prac- 
tised in various parts of the world, but which 
has its greatest vogue in the Umted States 
The trotter is a typical American ammal, al- 
though on one side he traces back to the 
Norfolk, England, trotter, to whidi the hadk- 
ncy also traces, but his development to the 
record of i for the mile from the three- 
nunute horse of the early part of the rune- 
teenth century is purely Amencan The his- 
tory of the trotter may be said to date from 
the years after the War of the Revolution 
with the importation of the English thorough- 
bred stalhon Messenger in 1788 The first 
trottmg record noted was 3 00, in 1818, and 
not until 184s is the first 2 30 trotter re- 
corded. In 1938 Greyhound made the world’s 
record of rssJ 4 for a mile The Kcntucki 
Futurity was won in 1931 b\ Protector in 
2 01^, 1 59^, the fastest two-beat trotting 
race on record 

Troubadours, the medieval poets of 
southern France who flourished from the be- 
gmmng of the 12th to the end of the 14th 
century, court poets, singers of war and of 
love, whose wandering lives, full of passion 
and adventure, have made them the tjpical 
romanbe figures of tbcir age 
Trout, a speaes of fish belonging to the 
I salmon family (Salmonidae) There arc more 

1 than 30 recogmzed speaes, nabve and m- 
troduced, in American waters which may be 
divided into the two groups, the Charrs and 
the Salmon trouts In point of size the lake 
trout e.xceeds all others of the trout family, 
authenbe records givmg a maximum weight 
of 123 pounds The fish is commcraally of 
great vdue, the annual yield in the Great 
Lakes being estimated at over 12,000,000 
pounds The brook trout, or speckled trout, 

IS the most beaubful, acbvc, and widely dis- 
tnbuted of the Amencan trout family The 
weight vanes usually m proporbon to the 
abundance of the natural food supply and to 
the size of the body of water m which the fish 
15 found In most seebons they seldom exceed 

2 pounds, though fish weighing to pounds 
have been caught m Marne 

Trowbridge, John (1843-1923). Amen- 
can physicist, was bom in Boston In 1S80-8 
he was professor of physics m Haiv ard, and 
from 1888 unbl his death Rumford professor 
of apphed saence in that insbtution In 1887- 
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8 he spectroscopically demonstrated the pres- 
ence of carbon and platmum jn the atmos- 
phere of the sun He in\ented numerous 
electrical instruments and apphances for 
demonstrating physical problems 
Trowbridge, John Townsend (iSay- 
1916), American author, was bom in Ogden, 
Monroe County, N Y He was managmg ed- 
itor of Our Young Folks from i8yo to 1873 
He will be remembered as one of the most 
popular American writers for boj s 
Troy, the name usuall\ employed to de- 
note both the country (Troad or Troas) and 
the chief atj (Hios, Ihon, or Ibum) of the 
people known as Trojans, situated m the 
northuestem comer of Asia hlinor 'The talc 
of Troj divine,’ which forms the background 
of the lhad of Homer, is that Pans (Alex- 
ander), son of Pnam, kmg of Troy, earned 
off Helen, wife of Mcnelaus, king of Sparta , 
that the Achxan pnnccs, under the command 
of Menelaus’ brother, Agamemnon, king of 
M>cenaj, undertook to recover Helen, that 
the Achseans, haimg besieged Troi for nme 
)ears, cientuallj sacked the otJ and recov- 
ered Helen A half centurj ago this tale was 
usuallj regarded as mere legend , that it now 
ranks once more as history, in its mam out- 
lines at least, is due to the work of Heinnch 
Schliemaim, nho explored (1870 to i8go) the 
site of the anaent Qty, and of his successor 
Dorpfeld (1893 and 1894) 

Troy, aty, Xew York, county seat of 
Rensselaer co , on the e. bank of the Hudson 
Ri\er, 7 m n of Albany Noteworthy build- 
ings and institutions are the Rensselaer Polj - 
technic Institute, founded in 1824, and the 
Russell Sage School of Practical Arts, found- 
ed m 1916 The settlement, Van dec Hey den, 
was m 1789 named Troy , p 70,304. 

Troyei, town, France, capital of Depart- 
ment of Aube, stands on the left bank of 
Seme, 104 m s e of Pans It has a fine Gothic 
rathedral and seieral other churches nch m 
Renaissance stained glass The Mus£e, the 
> onh sumvmg rehc of the famous abbev of 
^**Pus, contains the pubhc hbrary and a 
Collection of sculptures and pamtings The 
town has large hosiery mfrs , p 58,321 
Troyei, Cbreitien de See Chretien 
Troyon, Conitant (1810-65), French 
painter, was bom In Sftvres, and be- 
^ his art career as pamter on china there, 
lie is a master m landscape, and m the por- 
raiture of cattle in relation to their environ- 
ment His Holland Cattle and Landscape is in 
M^ropohtan Museum of Art, N Y 
Troy Weight Sec Weight, and Meat 


Truce, m warfare, is a suspension of arms 
for a stated picnod betw ecn opposmg armies, 
by agreement between the conunanders, for 
the purpose of burying the dead after battle, 
exchange of prisoners, or negotiations The 
conditions of truce ha\e been more particu- 
larly determined by The Hague Conference 
Truce of Ood See Ood’s Trufce 
Trudeau, Edward Livingston (1848- 
1915), American physiaan, specialist m tu- 
berculosis, was bom in New York City He 
was graduated from the College of Phy sicians 
and Surgeons m 1871 In 1884 he built the 
first cottage of what later became the Adiron- 
dack Cottage Samtanum, generally 1 nowrn 
now as the Tradeau Samtanum, for mcipient 
tuberculosis, and in 1894 founded the Sara- 
nac Laboratory for the study of tuberculosis 
the first of its kind m the Dmted States 
Truffles, underground fungi belonging to 
the division of the Ascomxcetes They have 
much the same appearance as potatoes, but 
their structure is entirely diBerent 
Trujillo, or TruTillo, atj. Pern, capital 
of the department of Libertad, 320 m nw 
of Lima It IS an anuent Chimu aty , has ex- 
tensive mms of anaent Chimu population It 
IS the scat of a cathedral, a supenor court 
and -a uniy crsity , p 30,000 
Truman, Harry S (1884- ), 33rd 

Pres of the U S , b Lamar, Mo Was grad- 
uated from high school, student, night 
.courses, Kansas City School of Law 1923-25 
In World War I, Capt, Battery D, rapth 
Field Artillery After the yvar he opened a 
haberdashery in Kansas City When busmess 
faded, wmh aid of Thomas J Pendergast w as 
appomted oxerseer of Jackson County high- 
xxaxs, the folloxving year elected judge in 
Jackson County Defeated in elections of 
1924, but m 1926 XX on out and became pre- 
sidmg judge In 1934 elected U S Senator 
from Mo Reelected m 1940, thougli the 
campaign xvas affected by the overthroxx of 
Pendergast In 1941 Sen Tmman proposed 
and became chairman of a U S Senate Com- 
mittee to Inxestigate the War Program 
Elected Vice Pres 1944, he serxed Jan 20 to 
Apnl 12, 194s, xvhen he became Pres follow- 
ing the sudden death of F D Roosevelt He 
marned a schoolmate Bess Wallace, they 
have one daughter, Margaret Home, Inde- 
pendence, Mo 

Trumbull, John (1756-1843), American 
histoncal and portrait pamter, bom at Leb- 
anon, Conn He painted portraits of French 
officers for his Surrender of Comwallts (1781) 
while on a xusit to Jefferson in Pans, and also 
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began his famous Declaration of Jndepen 
dence Among his noted portraits arc those 
of Washington, Clinton, Hamilton, and Jay 
in thi New York aty hall For several years 
before his death he was president of the New 
York Academy of Fine Arts The Metropoll- 
tari Museum of Art has his Alexander Hamil- 
ton 



Scene in Troy, N V 

Trumbull, Jonathan (1710-85), Amen- 
can patriot, born at Lebanon, Conn He was 
twenty-three times elected governor’s assist- 
ant (1740-1766) , and was deputy governor 
m 1766-69 and governor in 1769-83 His ad- 
ministration embraced the entire period of 



Jonathan Trumbull (1710-85) 

the Rcvolubonary War, and it may safely be 
said that Trumbull rendered more efficient 
service to the patnot cause than any state 
executive, his efforts to keep Washington sup- 
phed with troops being untiring Tradition 
says that Washington’s habit of calling him 
‘Brother Jonathan’ gave rise to the phrase 
which was later used to designate the United 
States 

Trumpet, the carhest known form of 


brass wind Instrument The modern orchestral 
trumpet consists of a tube about 5 ft 6 in 
long, curved tw'icc to form three lengths The 
low'cr IS m widen mto a bell , the rest of the 
tube is c>hndncal, and is surmounted by a 
cupped mouthpiece By the use of movable 
sections, termed crooks, the tube can be 
lengthened to about 6 ft, each change of 
crook causing a corresponding change in the 
key of the instrument 
Trumpet-flower Sec Tecoma 
Truss (i ) In surgerj, an apparatus em- 
ployed in the treatment of hernia or rupture, 
consisbng of a cushion or pad held in place 
b> an clastic spring or bandage (2 ) In cn- 
ginccrmg, a structural framework of timbers 
or girders for the support of bndges, roof^ 
etc 

Trust (Legal) A trust is an obligation 
assumed b> or imposed upon, a person or 
corporation, called the trustee, who becomes 
thereby bound to deal with the property over 
which he 15 given control for the benefit of 
one or more persons, known as the benefiaar 
ICS A trustee may not make an\ personal 
profit from his trust estate, if he has pow'cr 
of sale and reinvestment, he is limited to cer- 
tain securities ordinanlv considered safe, a' 
bonds secured by mortgage, muniapal bonds 
etc , and often prescribed by statute He must 
keep accurate books of account , he must keep 
the funds invested, he must render an ac- 
count to the beneficiaries at proper times, or 
file one in court, when ordered, or within a 
time prescribed bv statute He cannot dele- 
gate his powers The beneficiary may apply 
to the court for the removal of the trustee 
for breach of trust, mcompctency, or dis 
honesty 

Trust Company, a coiporation empow- 
ered by its charter to receive and execute 
trusts It IS the general tendency of legisla- 
tion in the United States to endow the trust 
company, m the exercise of its proper func- 
tions, a\ath all the powers of the individual 
trustee The powers of trust companies have 
gradually been so standardized under the in- 
corporation laws of the States that a trust 
company may be defined as a bank which 
has the power to act m the capaaty of trustee, 
administrator, guardian, or executor Trust 
companies have become, in essence, not a dia- 
bnet class of banking instituUons, but simply 
State banks with addibonal powers The lead- 
ing reason for the rapid growth of trust com- 
panies in recent jears has been that the in- 
corporators desired to combine trust business 
with their banking business This gixcs a 
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criM atl\anf»ec,<speaaUv in t!ie hrcir atk- 
II lu' been pinrralK fell Uni the laws for 
the rcpuhtion of Irutl companies In nratK 
all the Suit' ha\c Iwfn loo hlienl for «aifla 

Ihe Irutl companies bmtnc larpelN tn- 
paectl in praclicalh Ihe «amc bii'ine*' the 
banhs It tame to he rcparilctl at unfair to 
the latur lint ihct »hoiiId be icfitiircd to 
I tep a ccriain proportion of their fund idle, 
ihlie the former retained in llinr aaulte ont\ 
n in.ieniiiv3nt amount of idle ca«h — H'ldoni 
pc* cent of their d»pn it« Another taUHr 
if complaint acaln't the trutl companic< hat 
letn their ptomini nee in connection \ ith the 
iranan^ of indil*-trnl con<ohdatlont The 
inderwntinc of tecunlic', the value of which 
u« not been tc ted in thi ma'I et, it com 
tionlt held to be oi too <i;»cculallt e a nature 
o be encacetl in bt intliiuilon' whkb are 
nlru'lcil b\ tlie public w ilh fundt for «eaaire 
mae^tment Tlie Federal Itanl inr Act of to»j 
proMdtd for the *afcr and more cflfftiae t.*e 
cf the a.'elt of bank* the regulation of Inter- 
Vinl control and Ibe preamtion of undue 
di\ croton of funds into »peculati\e opera 
tion«, throi ah the orpaniration 1 nov n at the 
Federal Depom Inturance Co-jioration 
Tnitit Tlie term ‘Tru't’ it u«ed to de*t!t 
natc a vancta of forms of butinc'S orcanlra- 
lion, the common feature of a hieli it com- 
Innalion and unitara control rf a number of 
c«tabli'!imentt that arc adaptable to indcpen 
dent omner'hip and operation^ — ii«ualla a 
majonta of iho c prodiicina a ciacn com- 
modita or perfarmlnK a ciacn teraicc Tlicre 
arc tiac different fnrmt in which Iro'tt haae 
been otpanired 

(t) A^rctminls or Pools while the olden 
of these forms, it of rclatiacU «mall Impor- 
tance todaa The pool it a aoluntara actcc- 
ment amonp tfUcr , aaho place the marlrlinc 
of the product under central control or 'omc 
Rcncral rc-tnction This form of acreement 
Wat allcsed to tw«t amonc the fiac great 
Weling companies popularlt (.noaaai as the 
Hcef Trust 


(j) The Trust Proper had Us origin in thi 
form of organization adopted In the Unitci 
btates in 18S3 to unifj the interests of com 
WUng producers of mineral oil The nod 
oite of (he corporations which were partie 
** iu placed their 'hares of ttod 

m the hands of trunccs, rccciamg in cacliang 
t certificates The truttccs rccciacd irrc 

nor hands, and were therefore able to con 
0 abtolutcl) the policy of every corporatioi 
Parts to the agreement 


(^) Communita of Intcrin — .Imta of 
control, which it the aim of trunt under 
wliatcaer form of otgamralion ma\ al o be 
nreured tlirouph communita of iiiterr t on 
Uir part of tbo«e tlianboldiT' In control of 
an indii tra If the tharc- In a number of 
cotrpaniet a Inch arc nnminilla competitors 
arc to dittnhulcd that the lioldert of a nia- 
jorila interi t in one are holders of a major 
ita iiitrtc't in cacra other the aanout com 
piniC'aaill iiccc-'anla a*orl in liarniona I x 
ampKt of thi control liaae Inen tbi \mer 
lean Heel ir Mamifacturmr Compana op 
etaltng in the Wen anil tlw ‘Standard Oil 
Compana oaer the component pirt* of ii« 
orianration 

(,) The Iloldir- ( oriioratiun h it linn the 
iJion pnpulir Iru t form e pedalh 'ince 
iKoo In i®i)i ibeStile of New Jer'ca In 
aired the formation of indu trial corjiora- 
tiont one of who » purtimi- i- to hold the 
'comtirt of other corinsrationt and therein 
created a rt jto' ibilitie ‘^mre thru mon of 
the combmatinnt «e(lint to control an in- 
dtinra haae 'miretl charter iindir the laws 
ot \ca Jena or n! other blalet pram mg 
nmilar latitude of coiporale action lla joi- 
onla la o ‘ttates tpcdricalK prohibited bold 
ing enmpaniet 

(«> The Merger or \maUamation into a 
Single Corporation inaolaet an actual ex 
clnn^p of the tccurillet of the contlituint 
companlet lor ibo c ol the ab'orbmi con 
cern Tliit form prra ailed in Hit nlncUr lie 
I fotc the Iwildine compana form dcaclopid 
I and U receiaril (iirihrr impitut in looj v hen 
Che Northern ‘s-ciintii' Ilrci'ion 'cemed to 
mdinpcr the holding compana 

1 ending rautet for tin formation of Trusts 
arc (i) The general trind toward big puti 
nc« units, larpcla due to the growth of thi 
(aclora ty'tcm (il Ihi dc'iri to aaoid the 
hcaa’j co'ts of severe compelitinn , and (t) 
the economies In cost of prndiirtlon dcrianl 
from con'olidalion Among the rinandal ad 
aantages of the trust arc (1) Improacd ne- 
gotiabilita of Its sctunile* (3) Actual control 
of hupc capital Through consolidation prices 
arc usualla made more stable, perhaps raised, 
and general economies cficctcd, avliich grcalla 
swell the net income from the aanous plants 
forming the trust Tins increased earning 
power IS rcllccled in a future increase in the 
margin between the selling prices of the ng- 
rrcgalc securities of the trust and ol tin 
component companies From ibis margin arc 
derived the rewards of the promoter and the 
underwriter, as well as the inducement that 
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ma\ be offered to the pnnapil independent 
producers to participate in the formation of 
the tru"?! 

The o\cr-c'ipita 1 ization of trusts has been 
one of the chief causes of popular hosbiity, 
for it IS commonly believed that the neccs- 
Eit> of earning dividends on an inflated capit- 
alization leads to monopoly prices Probably 
a more correct view of the situation is that 
the trust will in an> case charge such prices 
as will > leld the largest profits, the possibility 
of new’ competitors being taken into account, 
and this whether the capitalization is inflated 
or not Enormous dividends may indeed point 
to the existence of monopoly profits, and it 
mav be an advantage to a trust to conceal 
these If the stock is watered, the pubbe soon 
forgets the fact, and regards the moderate di- 
ndends on nominal capital ns an indication 
of the absence of monopoly 

In other cases, a large capitalization is a 
constant spur to managers to make large 
guns, and may lead to unreasonable charges 
Espcaalh is this true when a large part of 
tlie capitaUzation of a trust is in the form of 
bonds The managers of the trust may be 
forced to adopt a policy of high prices, even 
to the ultimate disadvantage of the trust, as 
the only alternative to bankruptcy From the 
point of view of the public, therefore, the 
form of capitalization as well as its volume 
<s significant 

To whit extent the trusts have succeeded 
in cstabbshmg a higher scale of prices is diffi- 
cult of determinaUon The weight of evidence 
indicates that even where the margin be- 
tween the price of finished products and the 
cost of raw materials in a trust-controlled in- 
dustry has remained undlmmishcd, pnees are 
little, if aify, higher than they W’ould have 
been under competition 

Rtgitlalton of Trusts — The early trusts 
were organized at a time when popular cx- 
atement had been aroused by the monopolis- 
tic practices of the combinations among Am- 
erican transportation lines knowm as pools 
The organizers of trusts were accordingly 
forced to keep their operaUons as secret as 
possible In 1887-8 a number of the State leg- 
islatures undertook mvestigaUons to asccr- 
tam how far combinations in rcstramt of 
trade existed, and what measures were nec- 
essary for their control 

Shtrmatt Anti-Trust Act— In i8qo a Fed- 
eral law was passed by Congress entitled, 
‘An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ 
which IS familiarly known as the Sherman 


Anti-Trust 4 ct Section x of the Act reads 
'Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiraiy in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby 
declared to be illegal In 1939 the Dept of 
Justice proceeded against several building 
trades unions for alleged violation of the 
Act Although labor unions bitterly criti- 
cised the move, it was generally acknowl- 
edged that in many instances labor leaders 
bad conspired in restraint of trade, esp m 
the building industries 

Section 3 declares the same penalties against 
‘every person who shall monopolize or at- 
tempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire 
with any other person or persons to monop- 
olize, any part of the trade or commerce 
among the several States, or w'lth foreign na- 
bons ’ The Act further provides that any' per 
son injured by such combmabon in rcstramt 
of intcr-Statc trade may recover threefold 
damages, with costs Under the provisions of 
the Sherman Anb-Trust Law a number of 
important suits have been brought for deci- 
sion before the U S Federal Courts 

In the famous Northern Sccunbes Case, 
dcaded in 1903, the U S Supreme Court 
held that the Federal Government has the 
power to dissolve a cotporabon formed to' 
hold the stocks of various establishments m 
an industry, and operabng in restraint of m- 
ter-State commerce In 1905 the Supreme 
Court declared that a combmabon of about 
sixty per cent of the meat packers of the 
company was able to control prices, and said 
combmabon was declared illegal under the 
Sherman Act 

Elhins Act — ^Another means of trust con- 
trol IS the Elkins Act of 1903, mtended to 
prevent unjust discnmmabon in railwav 
charges By the provisions of this Act the cor- 
poration giv’mg the rebate, its agents or offi- 
cers offermg the same, and the reapients 
thereof arc guilty of a misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine rangmg from $1,000 to $20,000 
for each offence Under this Act, many suits 
have been successfully prosecuted by the Gov- 
ernment The most drasbc fine ever imposed 
for rebabng was that of $29,340,000 assessed 
by Judge K M Landis, of the U S district 
court, on the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana m 1907 On appeal, however, the deci- 
sion of the lower court was reversed (1908) 
by the U S Court of Appeals, and the fine 
remitted 

Federal Trade Commission — By act of 
Congress approved Sept 26, 1914, a non- 
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partisan Federal commission tias created, 
which IS directed to 'prevent persons, partner- 
ships, or corporations cxccptmE banka and 
common earners subject to the acts to regu- 
late commerce, from usmp unfair methods of 
competition in commerce' To cariN out. the 
proiTsioiis of the Act, the Federal Trade 
Commission, composed of fi\c members ap- 
pointed bi the President, is empowered to 
conduct hcanngs in an\ art of the United 
States 

Cfa> Ion Anli-Triist Act — The ClaNton 
Law was appro\ed Oct. 15, 1914 The pro- 
lasions of the Law that appb to trusts ma\ 
be summarized as follow s It shall be unlaw - 
ful for an> person to discnmmate in price 
between different purchasers of commodities, 
ceeept where such discnmimtlon mcreU al- 


lows for differences in quahrt, in quantity 
«oId, or in selling and transportation costs, or 
IS made m good faith to meet competition 
Isec s) It shall be unlaw ful for am person 
10 make an> leases or sales on condibon that 
tne purchaser ma^ not use or deal in the 
goods of competitors (see 3) No corpora- 
tion shall acquire the whole or part of the 
stock or other diate capital of anj other cor- 
poration ‘where the effect of such acqulsibon 
ma> be to substantially lessen competition' 
between the two corporations, ‘or to restram 
such commerce m any section or community 
or tend to create a monopoly A decree raid- 
ed against the defendant in a suit brough) 
by the United States under the anli-trusl 
«ws shall he pnma faae evidence in any suit 
brought by any other party against the de- 
fendant, and the statute of hmitaUons shall 
oot run agamst any pm ate right of acUon 
Mder toe anti-trust laws dunng the pen- 
oeacj of a Federal smt under these lawrs based 
m whole orui part upon any matter esscnUal 
to the private smt (sec s) \\toene%er a cor- 
poration violates any of the penal provision. 
H f^olation shaU be 

*** ^ indiwdual directors, 

authorized 01 

done the Violating acts * 

Aa extenaie list of wrorks relating to the 
bv authors ated, was prepared 

bUe Congress m 1913, under the 

R on Tnuls Consult 

of toe U ond Trusts. Reports 

Beef Inrtnt CorporaUons on the 

Petroleum Industry 

Sl^ 'iSk^^So^ (1909.1911), 

PbeA'oiS/ ^fbell, 

Cart* (*936) . Berge, 


T»nr, or Czar, a Slav title meamng ‘em- 
peror,’ and cognate wdth the Latm ‘Caaar ’ It 
was used by the Grand Duke Vladimir of 
Russia early m the 12 th century, and defin- 
itely adopted as the title of the reignmg sov- 
ereign by Ivan the Tcmblc in 1547 The cor- 
respondmg title of the empress wms Tsantsa 
or Czanna, of the heir to the throne, Tsare- 
vitch or Czarevitch , and of the T^’s daugh- 
ters, Tsarevna 

Tschaikovskjr, Peter Iliteh (1840-93), 
Russian musical composer, was bom in Vot- 
kinsk, Viatka He studied under Zaremba and 
Rubcnstein, from 1866 to 1S78 was professor 
of harmony and composition at Moscow, and 
subsequenQy devoted himself to composition 
His orchcsttation abounds in gorgeous ef- 
fects, and two of his symphomes — the Pot/i- 
eitqne (Sivth) and the Fifth — are regarded os 
among the great examples of symphonic mu- 
sic His operas include £ugene Onegin {1879), 
The Maid oj Orleans (1881), Maseppa 
(1882), The Enchantress (1887), and lolanthe 
(1893) 

Tsetse (Gfosstna), a genus of dipterous 
insects, belonging to the family Musddae The 
various speacs ate confined to Afnca s of 
t the Sahara They are bloodsuckers, and their 
bite u fatal to certain domesticated animals 
notably the horse, ox, and dog 



L larva, p, pupa, 1, imago 

Tsiaenfu, or Tsinan, or Chinan-Fu, 
(which see), aty, Chma, capital of Shan- 
tung province The aty is built at the ft of 
a range of hills Pomts of interest are the 
Confuaan Library, the museum of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission, the Umon Medical Col- 
lege, and toe 'Hill of the Thousand Buddahs’ 
just outside the dty The chief mdustnes ate 
the manufacture of silk brocades and trade 
m pteaous stones Tsinanfu was the first 
Chinese aty voluntarily opened (1906) to 
foreign setdement. The Tsmgtao - Tsinanfu 
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Railway, built on land leased to Germany 
from 1898-191^, then taken over by Japan, 
has been since that tune a source of difficulty 
between China and Japan, although Japan 
by the Shantung Treaty (1922) surrendered 
Tsingtao to China Japanese troops were dis- 
patched here in 1928 when Nationalist armies 
were moving northward m China, p 621,- 
039 . 
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Tsing (Ta-t»’ing or Ching) Dynasty, 
the name of the d> nasty established by the 
Manchus in China m 1644 The last emperor 
of the Ming dynasty, harassed by the Tar- 
tars, uivitcd the aid of the Manchus, who ul- 
timately made themselves masters of the 
country See China 
Tsingtao See Kiao-ehou 
Tsou-hsien, or Tsowhsien, aty, China, 
in the province of Shantung The chief point 
of mteresl is the temple to Menaus, the sage 
whom the Chmese honor next to Confuaus 
Tsushima, a strait between Korea and 
Japan, 100 m wide, divided near the cen- 
ter by an island of the same name Here 
the Russian fleet, under Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky, was completelj destroyed by Admiral 
Togo in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 
Tuamotu Islands, or the Low Archi- 
pelago, a group of islands in the South 
Paafic, comprising some 78 atolls and a few 
detached islands They consist of coral belts 
enclosing a central lagoon The islands are 
under French control < 

Tuber, a thickened fleshv or scaly portion 
of an underground stem, which serves as a 
store-house or depository for starch or other 
plant food Tubers generally have buds, or 
eyes, from which new plants are produced. 
Potatoes and Jerusalem artichokes are ex- 
amples 

Tuberi-uloBii, a chronic infectious and 


communicable disease due to the presence of 
a spcafic micro-organism, the tuberde bacil- 
lus The disease may manifest itself m any 
part of the body, but most coramonlv oc 
curs in the lungs, throat, intestines, meninges 
I (covenngs of brain and spinal cord), skin, 
' bones and joints The present artidc deals 
I chiefly with pulmonary tuberculosis The 
tubercle bacillus, known also from the name 
! of its discoverer as the Koch bacillus, is a 
short, narrow, shghtly curved, rod-hke or- 
ganism, containing a high percentage of fatty 
and waxy substances Exposure to moist heat 
at 60* c completely destroys their virulence 
m an hour, and at 65” c in fifteen minutes 
Various theories of the method of human 
infection with the tuberde baailus have been 
propounded Two predominant sources of ve- 
hides of tuberculous infection arc recognized, 
m comparison with which all other possible 
sources are insignificant These are human 
sputum and cow’s milk Two mam portals 
of entry are also recognized, the mouth and 
the nose A vast number of persons carry 
tuberde without ever suffering illness there- 
from Clmical symptoms are due cither to the 
absorption of focal products, which produces 
the constitutional evidences of the disease 
or to the local imtatmg or destructive effee 
of the tuberculous lesion, which causes foca 
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symptoms— cough, expectoration, hemopty- 
sis, etc Factors contnbutmg to the develop- 
ment of tuberculous disease arc mtcrcurrent 
infections, especially of the respiratory tract, 
prolonged or mtense physical strain, preg- 
nancy and lactation, emotional stress, im- 
proper housmg, inadequate clothing, under- 
feeding, and other faulty conditions of life 
The first essential in the treatment of the 
tuberculous patient is the adoption of a mode 
of hfe which Wl aid in developing the nat- 
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Ural dcfcnsi\e mechanism of the body and 
rendenng the soil unfavorable to the spread 
of infection The effect of open air upon the 
toxic symptoms of tuberculosis, such as fever, 
mght sweats, poor appetite and digestion and 
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ipon the cough is often remarkable Favor- 
ible chniate is now looked upon as on im- 
jortant aid In treatment, but not as an es- 
lential to success The main advantage of a 
dry sunny dimate is that it greatly fadhtates 
out-of-door hfe, and insures comparative 
freedom from secondary respiratoiy infec- 
tions which may exercise an adverse influence 
on the pnmary mfcction Tuberculosis is the 
most widely distributed of all diseases See 
TmcacuLosis Association, Nationai, 
Tuberculofit, Bovine See Cattle 
Tnberculotii Aiiociation, National, 
an association in the Umted States, formed 
m 1904, for the purpose of the study and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis At the tune of the 
(ommtion of the Assoaation the tuberculosa 
eath rate m the United States was 20a pel 
100^ population In 1939 the death rate ol 
pulmonan tuberculosis, which causes 90 pei 
^ deaths of all forms of the disease, wai 
need to 446 per 100,000 population 
Tn^hoe, a name given to the under- 
Sround fungus, Pachyma cocos, which r 
Without starch and mamly composed of peC' 
ft IS widely distnbuted over the south' 
era porton of the Umted States 

Jewett (1839-1926) 
educator, was bom in Gnswold 
t-onn He became pastor in 1875 of the Mad 


ison Square Presbyterian Church m New 
York He was professor at Andover Theo- 
Ibgical Seminary from 1879 fo ^893 ^nd was 
president of Dartmouth College from 1893 
to 1909 

Tucson, chief aty of Arizona, county seat 
of Fima County, situated at an altitude of 
nearly 2,400 ft , on the Santa Cruz River It 
IS the seat of the University of Arizona, State 
Agncultural College, Sdiool of Mines, St 
Joseph’s Academy Among the features of m- 
tcrest are the ‘Old Town’ wuth its quaint 
Mexican adobe buildings and Spanish popu- 
lahon, the Roman Cathohe cathedral, the 
Desert Botanical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, old San Xavier 
Mission (said to be the oldest building in Am- 
erica), U S Magnetic Observatory, and Ari- 
zona Experiment Station It is the scat of a 
Roman Catholic archbidiopnc, p 36,818 

Tucuman, provmce, m the northern part 
of Repubhc of Argentina, nw of Santiago 
del Estero, area, 10,422 sq m Because of its 
fine grazing lan^ and fertile farm lands it is 
called the garden of the republic, and though 
small IS the most densely populated of all the 
pronnees The manufacture of alcohol is car- 
ned on on a large scale Other products are 
beans, linseed, and fruit The Vale of Tafi is 
noted for the manufacture of Tafi cheese , p 
440,772 

Tucuman, aty, Repubhc of Argentina, 



capital of Tucumin provmce, on the Dulcr 
River and on several important railroads 
connectmg it with the duef aties of the re 
pubhc It is the center of the sugar produemg 
region of Argentina, p 91,216 
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Tudor, the surname of an English dvnasly 
(1485-1603), founded b> a Welsh nobleman 
who married (i423]| Catherine, ividow 
Henrj v He was the father of Edmund, Earl 
of Richmond Edmund married Margaret, 
heiress of John Beaufort Their son, Hentj 


vn , reigned from 1485 to 1509 The other 
Tudor sovereigns were Hent> vm (1509 
47), Edward vi (iS47-S3)i Mary (isS3-S8) 
and Ehzabeth (1558-1603) 

Tudor, Mary See Mary I 
Tudor, William (1779-1830), Amcncan 
merchant and author, was born in Boston He 
began the publication of the North American 
Review m 1815 He v as a founder of the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum (1S07) and was the originator 
of the plan to preerv e the site and erect the 
column of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Tudor Style, a design much in vogue be- 
tween 1485 and 1600, was characterized in 
house building by long, low structures built 
about a central court, with steep gabled roofs, 
muUioncd bay windows, long galleries, and 
profuse interior carving, espeaally m the 
balustrades 
Tufts College, an institution of higher 
leammg, located partly in Somerville and 
Medford, near Boston, and partly in Boston, 
Mass It was chartered in 1852 and named 
for Charles Tufts, an carU benefactor Wo- 
men were first admitted to the college in 1S92 
Tugwcll, Rexford Guy (1891- ), 

economist, was bom m Sinclaimllc, N Y 
and graduated from the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Umvcrsiti of Penn- 
sylvania, where he rcccwcd the AM de- 
gree in 1916 and PbJD , 1922 He was im 
structor and assoaate professor m economics 
at Columbia Uni\crsit>, 1920-1931, professor 
from 1931 In 1933 be was made assistant 
secretary of the U S Department of Agri- 
culture, in 1934, undcr-sccrctar> of Agricul- 
ture He has wntten Inditslr^s Comirg of 
Age (1927) > The Industrial DtsctpUnc (1933) t 
The Battle for Democracy (i934) As an 
adM-ser of Prcsid"nt Rooec\cU he has been 
credited with liiocating and inlroduang 
roanv economic features of the New Deal 
He was assigned direction of the rural scttlc- 
rocnl phase of the work relief program in 
1935 but resigned in 1936 He Was gottrnor 
of Puerto Rico in 1941-42 
Tuilenes, former imperial palace in Pans, 
the ereebon of whnh was begun b\ Cather- 
ine dc' aicdia in 1564 “"‘J completed 1>% 
Louis xn It suffered severely at the hant!« 


of the mob in 1792, 1830, 1848, and 1871, be- 
ing burned in the last-mentioned %ear In 
18S3 It was removed, except two wings con- 
necting With the Louire The garden of 
the Tuilcries covers an area of about 75 acres 
and is beaubfull) laid out 
Tula, oty, Central Russia, 15 situated on 
both Bides of the Upa River It has a krem- 
hn of the sixteenth century Industnal es- 
tablishments include iron foundnes, lock- 
smith shops, sugar refinenes, tanneries, and ^ 
tallow works A trade in com and hemp is* 
earned on , p 152,677 
Tulanc University of Louisiana, a 
non-scctarian insbtution of learning in New 
Orleans, La , was origimlli orgiinlzcd ns the 
Medical College of I ouisi'ina in 1S34 In 
1845 the State Constitution established the 
Universitj of Lotiisnna In 1882 Paul Tu- 
lane donated his property in New Orleans for 
cducationil purposes to a Board of Adminis- 
trators, who organized themselves as the Tu- 
linc Educabonal Fund 
Tulip, a genus of hardj bulbous plants 
belonging to the order Liliaccac, of which 
there arc more than 80 species Tulips usual- 
ly bear showy, erect flowers with a bell-' 
shaped perianth of six distinct segments desU- 
tutc of nectaries, a se^sIIe threc-lobcd stigma, 
and 1 threc-cclled capsule The common 
tulip (T Gesnenana) from w hidi most com- 
mon garden tulips arc derived, is n native of 
A'la Minor A great number of varieties of 
tulips are culUvated b> florist®, who usuallv 
divide them into three classes, knowm tcch- 
nicall> as roses, bvblocmcns, and bizarre® 
Clusiu®, n German who grew tulip® on a 
large scale, was re®pon<iblc for their popu- 
lantj in Holland in the seventeenth centurv 
hicli ha® continued until the present da>, 
the Dutch gardeners still iieing the leading 
producers of tulip bulb® 

Tulip Tree (Ltnodendron luhptfera), a 
hard> North American tree, belonging to the 
order MagnoliaccT, found in wood< from 
Rhode Island to Southern \crmont, Michi- 
gan and Missoun and south to Florid i, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi 
Tui*B, cilv, Otlahoma Tul»a co, on the 
\rl-an®as River It i® the cvnter of the vast 
petroleum indu'trv of the State, and is sit- 
uated in a recion producing gram, dairy prod- 
ucts live ®toc} and poukrv , p 142,15? 

Tumble Bug, ihc name given to several 
®peaci> of bietle® f order Coirap*era) of the 
scarab fanilv Thev arc rounded in form. 
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and \at> m color from the common black to 
a nch copper and green The male and fe- 
male tumble bugs together roll to the desired 
place, the ball of dung \7h1ch, buned m the 
earth, becomes the source of nourishment for 
the larvae The most famous of the tumble 
bugs is the sacred beetle of the Egyptians 
See ScAKAB 

Tumor, a swelhng caused by some form 
jf new growth ansmg from prc-existmg tis- 
sue, and mdependent of the needs of the or- 
ganism It follows Its own laws of growth 
and has no typical termination The cause 
of tumor formation is still unknown A 
tumor IS not formed for the purpose of re- 
pair and It IS not the result of any recognized 
organism Certain contnbutory causes are, 
however, well recognued Age— the UabMy 
to cancer increases with age, sex — mahgnant 
disease is commoner m the female, local irri- 
tation— seen m cancer ol the Tip, ‘smoker’s 
cancer', mechamcal injury — a history of m- 
Jurj IS often found in tumor of the breast 
Tumors fall into one of five groups — con- 
acctiie-tissue, muscle-tissuc, nerve-tissue, 
I’ascular-tissue, and cpithchal-tissuc tumors 

Tun, a large cask for holdmg hqmds, 
espeaall} wme, ale, or beer A tun is al^o 
a measure of capaatv, equivalent to as* wine 


Tuna, a fish See Tunny 
Tunbridge (correctly Ton-Bndge), red- 
dimtial town, England, Kent, on the Medway 
luvcr, has a technical institute and a free 
mrary It fa noted for its wooden (mosaic) 
Tunbridge ware, p 15,929 
Tunbndge Wells, Royal, watenng- 
piace, England, Rent The sprmgs (chaly- 
beate) were discovered in the reign of James 
ii and in the 18th century were mudi fre- 
quented The Pontiles is a fine promenade 
Articles made of Tunbndge ware have a 
la^e sale, p 35,568 

Tundra, the cold desert area m the ex- 
reme north of Siberia, Russia, and Alaska 

' surface soil 

thawed in the long summer days, trans- 
lotmmg the tundra mto an almost impassable 
•wrsh, infested mth mosquitoes Bones ol 
We mammoth and other extinct animals are 

found beneath the surface of Ice 
ana frozen soiL 

Chi-Il 

the Pd-ho Kner, the terminus of througfc 
oat carnage to Pcipmg (15 m distant) I( 

Peiping, Hankow 
anghai, Canton, and other aties, and wiQ 
e-urope \na Manchuria The North China 


Union College is situated here, p 252,996 

Tungkvran, customs station, China , 
provmce Shensi, on the Yellow River, be- 
low the junction of the Wa It 15 a garnson 
town and a place of great strategical impor- 
tance, through which passes the main route 
to Central Asia, p 38,746 

Tungsten, W (atomic weight 1840), oc- 
curs m the form of its tnoxide or aad an- 
hydride (WOs) mainly in wolfraimte, hiib- 
nente, and scheehte, also m cuproscbedite 
cehte, stolate, ferbente, peimte, poweillite, 
laspite, megabasite, etc From the tnoxide 
(WOs) tungsten is prepared by fuson with 
calaum carbonate and copper cblonde, and 
the subsequent decomposition of the prod- 
uct with an aad The reduction gives glob- 
ules of tungsten 96 per cent pure Tungsten 
fused m a vacuum is gray, bard, and metal- 
hc (irj 2,800 c) The specific gravity of 
the crystalline metal 15 17 6 to 18 3, and ol 
the powdered metal 19 2 Its maDeabihty de- 
pend on the heat treatment it has previoudy 
received Tungsten is non-magnetic. Heated 
m mr, it shows bands of color as does steel 
Tungsten forms alloys with iron and man- 
ganese To steel it imparts hardness and in- 
creases its magnetic power and permanency 
It combines with fluonne at ordinary tern 
peraturcs, with chlonne at 250' to 300* c 
and with carbon, sihcon, and bismuth only 
at the high temperatures of the dcctnc fur- 
nace, yieldmg very hard, crystalhne com- 
pounds In the United States ores of tung- 
sten occur pnnapally m Aruona, Nevada 
Utah, and Cabfornia 

Tungsten Lamps, dectnc lamps in which 
tungsten is used lor the filaments See Enac 
7K1C Lamps 

Tunguragua, volcano, Ecuador It is in 
the southern part of the provmce, is one oi 
the most noted peaks of the Andes, and fa 
celebrated for violent eruptions Height, 16,- 
690 ft 

Tunguses, a Mongolo-Tartar people ol 
Eastern Sibena, scattered in small groups 
between the Yenisei River and the Pacific 
Ocean 

Tunic, a garment of the anaent Romans, 
practically IdenUcal with the Greek chtlon 
It was an under-garment of woolen matenal, 
ongmally sleeveless, but usually having diort 
sleeves It was worn by both sexes, a man’s 
tunic reached to a httle above his knees and 
was girded about the loins, while a woman’s 
came down to her feet, and was fastened 
beneath her breast Over the tunic some 
Joose outer dratiprv was usually worn, as 
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the Greek palhum or Roman toga The and of dynamite (1867) have largely con 

poorer classes, however, as a rule, wore tumes tnbuted There arc trvo mam methods b^ 

which tunnels are built (i) underground 
Tuning Fork, a small percussion mstru- excavation in a gcncralh' horizontal dircc- 
ment of definite and permanent pitch, which tion without disturbing the surface, (2) ex- 
Is used to indicate the correct pitch— accord- cavation from the surface in a generally ver- 
ing to the standard adopted— of some par- tica! direction, the surface being restored to 
ticular note m the musical scale its original condition bv refilling over and 

Tunisia, a French protectorate, North around the tunnel The first method mai 
Afnca, bounded by the Mediterranean on be used to pierce a mountain ns well as to 
the n and e , Algeria on the w , and the pass under a waterway Such tunnels *are 

great desert of the Sahara and Libya on the true tunnels In 1879 compressed air was 

s The total area is 50,000 sq m The intenor first actually applied to tunnel work, when 
may be divided into four regions— the Tell, it was simultancouslv used at New York 
central table-land, Sahel, and the Sahara and at Antwerp Some notable tunnels arc 
The Tell and the Sahel arc fertile regions the following 

The Sahara, or desert region, in the s, has The Holland Vehicular Highwaj , two tun- 
sparse vegetation and few water-courses nds under tlJc Hudson River, New York, 
Italy, after swallowring Ethiopia, 1936, and 1922-26, total length each tunnel 13,740 ft 
Albania, 1939, turned its attention to Tunisia Hoosac, through Hoosac Mt , Mass , 1876, 
demanding that France cede it Several times length 25,081 ft , the first great railroad tun- 
m 1938 and 1939 it appeared that Italy was nel m the U S A 

ready to go to war to get it However, the Simplon, in the Alps, Switzcrland-Ital>, 
Italian demands quieted down after the open- 1906, double track 1921, i 2}4 m , the long- 
ing of World War H in 1939 Agriculture est railroad tunnel in the world 
IS the chief industry of Tunisia, more than Transandine, between Valparaiso and Buc 
two-thfrds of the total area of the country be- nos Aires, 1910, 5 m , with an average 
mg suitable lor cultivation The chief height of 10,486 ft above sea level 
products are dates, wheat, barley, oats, com, Tunney, James J (Gene) (1898- >, 

cotton, fruit, olives in the south, and the vine pugilist, was bom in New York City, while 
m the north Forests of arbor vitae, oak, elm, in service with the U S Mannes, in 
ash, and cork cover about 11235,500 acres World War I, won the heavy-weight ebam- 
The fisheries arc cspeciallv productive The pionshipof the A E F In 1926 hcdcicatcd 
mineral resources include galena, zme, salt, Jack Dempsev and became heavy-weight 
phosphates, lead, iron, and copper Tunisia champion retaining the Utic the following 
was one of the major battle fronts of World vear against Dempsey He retired from box- 
Warll, p 2,608,313 int in 1928 In 1941 he was appointed Ileu- 

Tums, atv, capital of Turns, on the gulf tenant commander of the U S N R to dl- 
of the same name A shallow, land-locked rcct the athletic and phv sical fitness program 
lagoon separates it from the sea, but a canal of the U S Navj 

cut through it insures access to the at> for Tunny [Thymus Ihynnus), a fish bclong- 
occan-going vessels In the at> are the Mo- mg to the mackerel familv , sometimes attain- 
hammedan National University, an agncul- mg a length of 10 ft and a weight of 1,500 
tural school, Pasteur Institute, cathedral, the lbs Tunnies run in schools ranging from the 
palace of the French resident-general, several s of England to Tasmania, and arc ven 
hospitals and librancs, and Belvedere Park abundant in the Mcdilcrrancan, cspeciallv off 
Tunis IS an important center of trade, ex- Spam and Italj The flesh is red, and it is 
portmg ohve oil, cereals, cattle and hides, largclj salted and otherwise preserved It 
ores, dates, morocco, fezes and gems It his is known on the Atlantic coast as the great 
manufactures of silk and woolen textiles, pot- horse-mackerel, and as tuna on the coast of 
terj, and leather, p 220000 California, where it is important both as a 

Tunnels and Tunnelling Modem tun- game and food fish It is usually harpoonco 
nclhng is an outgrowth of the age of steam on the surface of the water 
and the resulting era of intensive industo Turanian, a term applied in carlv cthno 
The 19th and 20th ccntuncs have seen a logical writings collecUvcl> to the Turki pco 
tremendous growth In the number and pics of Central Asia 

mileage of tunnels built to which the inven- Turbines, Hydraulic See Hydraulic 
tion of the povver-opented rock dnll (1849) Machinery 
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Turbiucs, Steam The earhest form of 
steam engine recorded was the aeohpile, de- 
scribed by Hero of Alexandria in Ox year 
ISO sjc It IS generally represented as m 
Fig 1 In prmaple it was a crude form of 
steam turbine, and consisted of a hollow 
sphere mounted on two trunnions or pivots 


In 1883 the Swedish engineer, Dr G De 
Laval brought out the first practical machine 
— an ‘impulse’ tjTJe w'th ® single disc carr\- 
mg parallel-flow, curved-face blades, or 
buckets, on Its edges (Fig 3) Steam enters 
the turbmc at high pressure and at a com 
paratively low vdoaty, m passmg through 



f«E 4 


Steam was supplied through one of the trun- 
nions, and escaped throu^ two short pipes 
fixed on opposite sides of the sphere and at 
right angles to the axis of rotation The ends 
of the pipes were bent at nght angles to the 
plane containmg the pipes and the trunnions, 
and pointed in opposite directions The 
phere was made to rotate bl the reaction 


nozzles into the turbine casmg the steam 
pressure is lowered and as this mcrcases the 
volume of a umt mass of steam, the steam 
velocit\ is increased Most of the potential 
energy is converted into kmetic, or vdoaty 
energy and this stream of high vdoaty steam 
IS projected upon the buckets at a slight 





^ the I 
>e eni 
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on entrance to the blades, and allowing it 
to develop a reactive thrust on leaving 
The first machine built on the patents of 
Charles G Curtis was completed in 1901 by 
the General Electric Company Since then 
the number of machines has rapidly multi- 
plied The Curtis machmc is verv largely 
an 'impulse* type, though a small and un- 
important reaction function may be pictured 



This turbine is like the De Laval m as far as 
it expands the steam in nozzles and causes it 
to impinge on moving blades or buckets 
There are two important differences, how- 
ever (see Fig s) (i) the impact of the steam 
is successively on movmg and guide vanes 
until most of its veloaty is gone, (2) the 
full expansion of the steam is not completed 
in a smgle nozzle (or row of parallel nozzles) , 
but m several stages, the velocity being re- 


duced between expansions 
From the foregoing outhne of the devdop- 
ment of steam-turbme types, it is seen that 
the passage of the steam across the face of 
buckets or blades fastened onto a wheel or 
drum causes rotation Steam of compara- 
tively low veloaty, but under pressure, when 
aUowed to expand to a lower pressure, has 
greater volume and higher veloaty in the 
direction of expansion The temperature is 
lowered as the stored heat energy is thus 
converted mto kinetic energj The energy re- 
leased may be recovered as mechanical work 
(i) by rccavmg the impact of a jet of the 
rapidly moving steam on obstrucUons, hke 
the buckets of a De Laval wheel, (2) by 
permitting the expandon m p^agra on a 
wheel which is made to revolve by the badv- 
ward ‘kick’ of the escaping steam, or (31 
by combining these two effects The first 
modification of the simple turbme m order 
to secure lower speed is to convert the heat 
energy of the steam to kuicUc eneip m 
several stages, instead of at once the re- 
acUon hmc this would mean several rows of 
fixed and rotating blades, with thar pasMges 
arranged to permit gradual i^ansion of the 
steam all along its path In the impulse type 


the steam might be expanded to mimmum 
pressure and maximum veloaty in a single 
row of parallel nozzles, and caused to flow 
across alternate rows of movmg buckets and^ 
fixed guide blades, rebounding from one to 
the other until its veloaty was sufBaently 
reduced 

Turbine Developments Since igso — The 
World War I brought to light the neces- 
sity of cheap power In answer to the de- 
mand of the central stations, the largest pur- 
chasers of turbmes, the builders began to give 
closer attention to the redesign of details of 
the machines to give better cffiaendcs As a 
result the coal used per kilowatt hour showed 
a marked decrease until 1926, after which 
the decrease was less marked There is a ten- 
dency toward larger capvatics at the higher 
spee^ Large units arc being compounded, 
usmg two or more cylinders athfer in tandem 
on the same shaft with one generator 

A recent demand for cross-compound tur- 
hmes has served to focus attenbon on this 
type of prime mover, a Wesbnghouse unit 
bang shown in Fig 6 The expansion cj’cle 
is here earned out in two or more turbine 
elements dnvmg separate generators, and 
sometimes operabng at different synchronous 
speeds 
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The Mercury Turbine —Improvement in 
thermal economy in any heat-power process 
demands an extension of the range of tem- 
perature of the working substance On the 
lower end the minimum temperature is fixed 
by the temperature of the available supply 
of condenser coolmg water The uppa limit 
of the temperature range is determined by 
the abihty of metal structures, such as 
valves, superheaters and high-pressure tur- 
bme casmgs, to withstand the direct effects 
of high temperature and to retain suffiaent 
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strength at high temperature to withstand 
the stresses resulting from the pressures em- 
plojed Superheated steam at moderate pres- 
sures has the disadvantage that most of the 
heat IS received by the steam at temperatures 
ndl below the maximum To secure the 
greatest gam possible, it is necessary to go 
bcNond the use of steam alone, and for that 
purpose the mercurj \apor process has beih 
del eloped to the pomt of successful tech- 
mcal operation The process now in opera- 
tion at the Hartford Electric Light Co gen- 
erates mercurj vapor at 70 lb per sq m 
gauge and a temperature of 884” ^ This 
passes through a three-stage turbme that 
exhausts at a pressure of i lb per sq in 
absolute and at a temperature of 45 °* 
into a tubular heat exchanger, which is at 
once the mercury condenser and the steam 
boiler Steam is generated m this boiler at a 
pressure of 350 lb per sq m gauge, at a 
temperature of 436° t and is then super- 
heated by the flue gas from the mercury 
boiler and passes into the steam header of 
an ordmary steam-turbine plant 
The temperature of the saturated mercury 
vapor IS about 300* r higher than that of 
saturated steam at the highest pressures now 
used m this country , saturated steam at 580 
V devdops a pressure of 1,350 lb per sq in 
absolute The energy available from the 
mercury vapor is 60 per cent greater than 
that from superheated steam at such pres- 
sures, for the same quantity of fud burned 
under the boiler In effect, the mercury is 
used to convey heat from the furnace to the 
steam boiler, and madcntallv it passes 
through a turbme and develops useful power 
If a steam plant were fullj equipped with 
mcreurj turbmes, its capaatj uould be hi' 
creased about 75 per cent , and there would 
be no fuel-fired steam boilers Consult 
Church’s Steam Turbines (igjS) , Teml 
Croft’s Steam Turbines (1925) 

Turbot, a member of the Fleuronectidae, 
or flatfish family, distinguished by havmg 
the eyes on the left side, a broad, somewhat 
diamond diaped body , the absence of scales, 
and the presence of scattered bony tuber- 
cles, It is found in moderately deep and 
shallon nater throughout the Mediterran- 
ean, Black, and North Seas, becoming rarer 
ui the n , and is one of the best of Euro- 
pesn food fishes 

Tnrgenieff (Turgeniev), Ivan Sergeie- 
vileb (1818-83), Russian novelist, was bom 
at Orel He was educated at the Umversities 
of Moscow St Petersburg, and Berhn He 


first made himself widdy known bv his An- 
nals of a Sportsman, m which he exposed the 
n rongs of the serfs Some utterances m 
1852, displcasmg to the Otar, caused him to 
be confined to the bounds of his estate till 
1855 He then took up his reddence abroad, 
mostly at Baden-Baden and Pans For forty 
jears he was an intimate fnend of Madame 
Viardot, a wdl-known opera singer, whose 
husband, Louis Viardot, translated several 
of his novels into French Turgenieff ranks 
as the greatest prose artist in the history of 
Russian letters His mfluence on modem lit- 
erature has been profound, espeaaBy in 
France In his Nest of Nobles (1858) and m 
Helene (i860) translated as On the Eve, he 
gives a vivid picture of dreamy and enthus- 
iastic Russia m love with her ideals and ever 
theorizmg In Fathers and Sons (1861), 
Smoke (1867), and Virgin Soil (1876), he 
diows those Slavophile ideas which had so 
great an effect on Russian thought Like 
almost ail Russian writers, Turgemeff is 
often depressed In all his stones is an at- 
mosphere of hopdess mdancholy, made more 
impressive b> his serene insight and samty 
His Novels were translated mto Englidi by 
Constance Garnett (14 vols , 1894-97) Con- 
sult Turner’s Modern Novelists of Russia, 
Lloyd’s Two Russian Reformers Ivan Tur- 
genieff and Leo Tolstoy 

Turgot, I Anne Robert Jacquei, Bnron 
do I’Aulne (1727-81), French statesman, 
was bom m Pans As intcndant of Limoges 
(1761-74) he reformed the system of collcct- 
mg taxes, and tned to stimulate agnculture 
and manufactures, helping to establish the 
celebrated Limoges poicdam mdustiy Soon 
after the accession of Louis 'wi Turgot, as 
controller-general of finance, attempted to 
introduce in the nation reforms similar to 
those accomplished m Limoges In spite of 
the opposition of the Parliament and the 
nobles, he re-established the freedom of the 
com trade ui the intenor of the kingdom 
modified the system of tax adjusting and 
tax collecting remoied the disabihties of 
foreigners, and rdieved the small farmers 
and manufacturers 

Turin {Augustas Taunnorum Itahan 
Tonno), aty, capital of provmce of Turm 
Piedmont, Italy, on the River Po Among 
the older buildmgs are the Palazzo Cang- 
nano (now a natural historv museum), th^ 
15th century Gothic cathedral, and the royil 
palace, the modem include the Mole Anto- 
nelhana (containing the Risorgimento Ital- 
iiano Museum) Picture gallenes and mu- 
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scums arc numerous and contain valuable entirely by caravans of camels or asses, ana 
collections The university was founded m the trade is mainly m carpets, silks, and 
*405 felts The chief towns are Yarkand, Khotan, 

Turin is an important railway center, and and Kashgar 
Is the nearest aty to the Mont Ccnis tunnel This region was taken by China m 1758 
Silk, grown extensively in the adjacent coun- Dr Sven Hcdm and Dr Stem have discoi- 
tOi paper, cotton, linen, and leather are cred evidences of ruined atics and an anaent 
manufactured Turin became a Roman col- avilization going back to the fourth or third 
ony under the Emperor Augustus During century bc Sti'H.cAxn’s The Wandemg Lake 
the i6th and 17th centuries it was alter- Turkestan, Russian, or Western, a 
natdy under France and Savo^ It was the name applied to the provinces of S>r Dana, 
capital of the kingdom of Sardinia till i860, Samarkand, Fergana, Scmirvechensk, and 
when It became the capital of Italy, remam- Transcaspia, now ■called Soiict Central Asia 


ing so till 1865, p 629,000 


Russian Turkestan had an area of 623,651 
sq m and a population of about 5,500,000 
It comprised all Asia bctw’een the Caspian, 
the Tarbagatii Mountains, the Tian Shan, 
the e and s of the Pamir and the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan and Iran (except 
only for Bokhara and Kliiva) In 1924- 
1925 there were created from Turkestan, 
]^va, and Bokhara b3 a re-distnbution ac- 
cording to former nationalitv of the popu- 
lation, three new republics, Turkmen S S R 
Tajikistan and Uzbek S S R Some parts of 
Turkestan which w'ere chicfli inhabited bv 
Kirghiz became part of Kazak S S R , others 
were later formed into Kirghiz S S R The 
mineral wealth is considcnble The popu 
lation consists of four principal groups— 
(1) Turkish, (2) Iraman, (3) Russian, (4) 
other immigrants The first, the most impor 
tant, consuts of Uzbegs, Kirghiz, Turco 
mans, and Kara-Kalpaks The South Aryan 
or Iraman population (Tajiks, Sarts, and 
Persians) numbers about 1,000,000, the 
North Aryan or Slavonic (Russians, etc) 
about 100,000 
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Eastern and Soutbuestem States The head 
and neck are reddish m color, nearly bare of 
feathers, and covered 'with a u nnkled, wartv 
skin The head bears a pendent erectile 
proccs, and the male has a strong spur, as 
wen as a pecuhar bunch of black bristles 
on the chest The plumage generally is 
bronze, 'with a metalhc sheen and black 
markings The tail m the male is capable 
of being erected, and the bird at the same 
tune utters a gobbling cry 
Turkey is a repubhc, consisting of the 
Anatohan peninsula and the southern portion 
of the Balkan Peninsula The Ottoman Em- 
pire, which the Nationalist Gocemment of 
Turkey has superseded, no longer exists, hav- 
ing lost more than half of its temtorv in the 
decade from rgro to igzo Tnpoli-in- Africa 
aent to Italy by the Treaty of Lausanne in 
October, 1912, Albania, Macedonia, a large 
part of Thrace, and the Aegean Islands be- 
came independent or were taken by Greece, 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Bulgaria after the 
t'wo Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, ■while 
World War I resulted m the entire loss of 
Egypt and Cyprus (nominally under Turkish 
sovereignty m 1914) and the inevitable sepa- 
ration from the Empire of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and the Arabian Peninsula The pres- 
ent territory consists of (1) Istanbul and 
Eastern Thrace, (2) the whole of Asia Mi- 


^lor, (3) Imbros, Tenedos, and Rabbit Is 
lands The total area is 294,416 sq m, 0 
which 9,257 are in Europe The population 1 
^8,971,300, that of the capital, Ankara (for 
ffler Angora), 75>ooo, of Istanbul (Constan 
hnopie), 884/300 

Topography and C/imatc— But httle is lef 
to Turkey m Europe Outside of Istanbu 
(Constantinople) the only two aties an 
Adrianoplc or Edime, and Rodosto This re 
pon mcludes the famous Galhpoh Penmsula 
Along the Sea of Marmora the climate 1 
tnjld, but the northern and eastern portioru 
es^aally along the Black Sea coast, hav 
void winters and considerable snowfall 
Asia Mmor, with Anliema and Kurdistar 
onns a high plateau, broken by numerou 
mountain ndges and streams, and possessin 
®ony broad and fertile plains, known a 
owoj Along the sea coast the climate i 
evep^where mild, but inland m the highe 
amtude the winters are severe, with heav 
^wall, ^ecially in the central and easter 
^ons Lake Van is the only lake upo 
which there is anv considerable na/fgatioi 
Md none of the rivers are navigable excep 
their mouths The Thurus range ha 


much beautiful scenerv Central and Eastern 
Asia Minor and Armenia are almost entirely 
treeless and the erosion is consequently verv 
rapid 

Of the older industries, the making of car- 
pets and rugs has best adapted itself to mod- 
em industrial conditions Nearly every bouse 
m the mtenor has its loom for carpets or 
the weaving of cotton and woolen cloth 
Pottery is made at the Dardanelles and Ku- 
tahia, inlaid work at Afion Karabissar, etc 
and other simple crafts are earned on in the 
regions less accessible to imported goods 
The fishcncs along the Bosphorus at Con- 
stantinople are the most important 

Until 1922 the Turkish Empire was a theo 
cratic limited monarchy under the Sultan 
or Padishah, who was also Caliph or sue 
cessor of the Prophet Dunng the summer 
of 1919 a NaUonidist Party was formed un- 
der the leadership of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
upon a program of sdf-detcmunation for 
iSirkey as expressed m the famous ‘National 
Pact’ This new party won a sweeping 110- 
torv m the parhamcntaiy deebon of 1919 
1920, but the Allied armies of occupabon 
thereupon banished to Malta manv of its 
most conspicuous members In Apnl, 1920, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha gathered around him 
the remaining Nabonabst members of Par 
hament, and organized the Grand Nabonal 
Assembly at Angora This assembly repudi- 
ated the Constantinople government and de- 
nounced the Treatv of Sfenres 

The government of the Grand National 
Assemblv, bv virtue of a senes of brilliant 
mihtarv victones, terminating with the cap- 
ture of Smvma from the Turks in Septem- 
ber 1922, became the de jure as well as the 
de facto government of Turkey On Nov 
r, 1922, the Sultanate was abolished and the 
cabphate divorced from the civil power It 
was not unta Oct 27, 1923, however, that 
Turkey was formally proclaimed a repubhc 
For a more detailed account of these events, 
see History below 

Dunng World War I the Turkish mflitaiy 
forces played an important part in caTnpaTgT;^ 
at Galhpoh, in Mesopotamia, the Caucasus, 
and Palestine Turkey had in all nearly two 
milhon men enrolled Casualbes were enor- 
mous, not only because of the seventy of the 
military campaigns, but because of losses 
due to poor samtabon and hospital care, 
epidemics of typhus, cholera, typhoid, and 
dysentery In spite of the complete surren- 
der of the Turkish armies by the Mudania 
Armistice of 1918, the Nabonalists succeeded 
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in welding a powerful force, vanously esti - 1 by frequent gams and losses for the Turkish 
mated at from 150,000 to 300,000, with which Empire m its wars mth Balkan slates and 
they drove the French from Cihaa and the j against the advances of Russia The Turkish 
Greeks from Smyrna, during the years 1921 fleet was destroyed at Navanno (1827), and 

I '^ctonous Russians advanced as far as 
FTMfory— The Turks first appear m Euro- Adnanoplc, where (Sept 14, 1829) peace 

pean, history in the middle of the 14th cen-lwas conduded, whereby the special pnvi- 
tuiy Driven by the Mongols from Central leges of Serbia and the Danubian pnnapal- 
Asia to Armenia, and extending their domain itics and the complete independence of Greece 
gradually westward into Asia Minor, they were recognized by the Porte The endeav- 
denved their name of Osmanlis (corrupted ors of the sultan to strengthen his empire by 
to Ottomans) from the first Sultan Osman a more rigorous centralization only ended in 
(1258-1326), whose son Orkhan (1326-59) the loss of Egj-pt, and on the accession of his 
made his capital at Brusa, opposite Con- son Abdul Medjid (1839-61) the empire was 
ctantinople Orkhan’s son Solyman captured 1 saved from Mehemet Ah of Egypt only by 
(1358) Galhpoh, whereby the Turks first | the armed intervention of the Western pow- 
gamed a footing in Europe Murad i or ers The Treaty of London (1841) closed 
Amurath (1359-89) established the capital the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles against 
of his empire at Adnanople, reduced the ships of nar 

Byzantmc empire to the narrow hmits of! Abdul Hamid n became Sultan in 187G, 
Constantinople, and defeated the Serbians I and England proposed a conference for the 
and their allies at the great battle of Kos- j purpose of providing for the administrative 
sovo, or the Field of Blackbirds (June 15, autonomy of the Balkan provinces, while 
1389) With the capture of Constantinople I preserving the integrity of the Ottoman cm- 
(May 29, 1453), however, by Mohammed n pire But Russia declared war against the 
(i45X-8r), the fate of the Balkan peninsula | Porte (April 24, 1877) The Turks were 
was sealed, and Hungary herself was saved j forced at last to yield to numbers and sub- 
only by the crownmg exploit of Hunyadi, imt to the Peace of San Stefano (March 3, 
the defense of Belgrade (1456), and the sub- j 1878), whereby thej recognized the absolute 
sequent firm and judiaous pohey of his son, independence of Roumania and Serbia, con- 
Matthias i It was Under Solyman or Sulci - 1 sented to the aggrandizement of Serbia and 
man n (1520-66) that the Osmanh empire Montenegro, to the erection of an auton- 
reached its utmost limits and became a ter- j omous Bulgaria, and ceded the Dobrudja 
ror to Christendom In 1521 he captured The energetic inten'cntion of England, how- 
Belgrade, the key of Hungary, Rhodes fell j ever, led to the Peace Congress of the powers 
in 1522 , and two years later the central por- at Berim (187S), for the purpose of regulat- 
tions of Hungary became a Turkish province j mg the whole Eastern question The Con- 
The first check to Ottoman aggression was gross hmited autonomous Bulgaria to the 
received beneath the walls of Vienna in 1 529 j North Balkan distnct, the southern portion 
On the other hand, the Sultan won posses - 1 of the land bemg erected into a province 
Sion of Algeria and the north coast of Africa I (East Roumelia) under Turkish suzerainti 
to the cast, and made himself master of the j Austna was at the same time authorized to 
Mediterranean, bemg successfully resisted occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, despite the 
only at Malta by the Kraghts of St John protests of the Porte, and Greece also was 
The decline of the empire was everywhere allowed ndvantagcouE 3 y to rectify her fron- 
vi^ble under the three feeble Sultans, Murad j tiers Great Bntain occupied the Island of 
n (d 1 S 9 S), Mohammed m. (d 1603), and Cyprus, for the supposed purpose of assist- 
Ahmed i (d 1617) With Mohammed w I mg in the defense of Turkey agamst future 
(1648-87) a more glorious era began, but Russian aggression For the next ten years 
their only territorial acquisitions were Crete, I the Porte adhered to a paafic pohev In 
Podoha, and part of the Ukraine Vienna was j 1897, however, when Greece provoked the 
vainly besieged a second time, in 1683 , and j Turks to open war, Edhcm Pasha casilv de- 
af ter a rumous war with the emperor, Mus- feated the Greeks, and in a few weeks’ time 
tapba n. (169S-1703) was obliged to con- occupied the whole of Thessaly , and Greece 
dude the humiliatmg Peace of Carlowitz, j was saved only bv the intervention of the 
whereby the Porte rchnqmshed all Hungary I Powers (Peace of Constantinople, Dec 4, 
except the Banat I iSayi One of the greatest political events 

The next centurv and a half were marked i in the modern historv of Turkey occurred m 
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1908, when, after a peaceful re\olution led 
bv the Young Turk pait> , a general amnestj 
was proclaimed, the constitution was re- 
stored, the assembling of a chamber of depu- 
ties was ordered, a reform cabmet was in- 
ducted mto office, and constitutional govern- 
ment waa inaugurated bv the opeiung of a 
parhamenf ^ec 17) While the> did not 
succeed m holdmg their power, this marks 
the beginnmg of the new Turkey The 
Turco-Itabon War, begun over Tnpoh, 
lasted from Sept , 1911, to Oct , 1913 Then 
Turkc:\, harassed by uprisings in Albania, 
and b> the general dissatisfaction with the 
Young Turk rigime, agreed to the proposed 
terms of peace, and the Treaty of Lausanne 
was sign^ at Ouchy, Switzerland, on Oct 
'8, 1912 

One of the prmapal reasons for the suc-'^ 
cess of the Turkish revolution in Julj , 1908, 
was the fear of many Turks that unless steps j 
were taken to dear up the situation in Mace- ' 
donia, the Great Powers would take a 
hand and Turke) would be depnved of 
control over mudi of its temtorj m Eu- 
rope. The Young Turks unfortunatdv proved 
unequal to the task of effecting the required 
reforms, and the gnevances of Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Serbia mcreased m volume and 
bitterness. In March, 1912, under the lead- 
ership of Venizdos, the enunent Greek states- 
man, the Balkan states seized upon the crisis 
m Turkish affairs cause by the war with 
Italy to form a coahtion against the common 
enemy On October 13, 1912, the Bulganan, 
Greek and Serbian governments sent an iden- 
tical note to Turkey, demanding complete au- 
tonomy for Macedoma War was declared 
on October 17, b> Turkey against Bulgaria 
and Serbia, while Greece declared war on 
Tiirkey the following day With her enemies 
uniformly successful m the month that fol- 
lowed, Turkey began negotiations with the 
Bulgarians for an armistice on November 13, 
191* A conference at London led to 
the sigmng of a treaty on May 30th, 1913, 
by which Crete and the islands were lost to 
Turkey, as well as all of Macedonia and 
Thrace west of a line from Enos on the 
Aepan coast to Midia on the Black Sea 
^l^en the Second Balkan War began on 
July S, 1913, the Turkish leaders at once ad- 
vanced on Bulgaria and recaptured Adnan- 
ople This partial success greatly cheered 
^“fhish nation, and great efforts were 
made to reform the army and mcrease the 
But World War I Intervened, and 
turkey was soon found to be against the 


Allies The Dardanelles were closed by the 
Turks at the end of September, 1914 War 
was declared bj the Allies m November For 
an account of Turkish activities, see Worio 
Wak I and DAROAirBixES 
Italy recalled her Ambassador on Aug 20, 
1915, and entered the war against Turkey 
Turkey declared war on Rumania on Au- 
gust 30, 1916 After the entry of the Umted 
States mto the war Turkey severed diplo- 
matic relations with that country on April 
20, 1917, Amencan interest in Turkey being 
placed under the protection of the Swedish 
i legation at Constantinople The Young Turk 
I leaders early m 1915 determined upon a 
pohey of deportation of all the Armenian 
population of the country except m the atics 
of Constantinople and Smyrna The same 
measure of deportation was apphed to the 
Greek population of the Black Sea, Aegean, 
and Marmora httorals The Chaldeans or 
Assyrians m Southeastern Asia Mmor also 
suffered severely , while thousands of Syrians 
were exiled from Syria and Palestme to Asia 
Mmor 

After the collapse of Bulgaria, Turkey was 
soon cut off from the Central Powers, and 
the senes of defeats m Syna and Mesopotamia 
showed that the mihtaiy strength of the 
country was broken A delegation was sent 
to ask for an armistice, which was granted 
on October 29, 1918 The first alhed offi- 
cers landed at Constantmople on November 
8th, and the mam Alhed fleets amved on 
the 13th The negotiations of the peace wrath 
Turkey were postponed until the end of the 
conference Many calls were made upon the 
United States to assume a mandate for all or 
portions of the Turkic Empure, and especial- 
ly for Armenia On June i, 1920, however, 
&e Senate of the Umted States refused to 
sanction any such mtervention m the Near 
East Private and mdividual Amencan jihilan- 
thropy, on the other band, did more than, any 
other agency to reheve suffenng and bring 
I about healthy reconstruction The Near East 
Rehef wras given a spcaal charter by Con- 
gress to carry on this work, and it expended 
tens of millions of dollars for the rehef and 
rehabihtation of the distressed peoples of the 
Near Erast 

On May 15, 1919, m accordance wrath a 
decision of the Peace Conference at Pans, 
a Greek army of occupahon wms landed at 
Smyrna, m antiapation of the eventual 
award of the aty to Greece when peace 
should be signed During the summer of 1919 
a group of patriotic Turks, under the luider- 
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:ihip of Mustaphn Kcmal Pasha, a distin- 
guished Turkish general, met to determine 
upon a course of action to save Turkey from 
the dismemberment which the Greek occu- 
pation of Sm>ma seemed to presage They 
determined to reject any treaty which would 
hand over Turlush populations to foreign 
dommation, reduce Turkc> to economic ser- 
vitude to the Alhes, or impair the sov- 
ereignty of their countrj In Constantmople, 
Jan 28, 1920, the Nationahst members of 
the Turkish Parliament signed a National 
Pact, which has frequently been referred to 
as a Declaration of Independence of the New 
Turkca The Pact was a declaration of 
prinaplcs and a program of action It an- 
nounced the renunciation of the non-Turkish 
provinces of the former Ottoman Empire, but 
served notice that Ciliaa, Mosul, and the 
Turkish portions of Thrace must remain un- 
der Turkish sovereigntj It declared that ‘all 
junoical or finanaal restrictions of an> na- 
ture,’ such as the Capitulations, must be 
abandoned by the Western Pow ers ! 

The answer of the Intcr-Allied admmistra- 
tion at Constantinople was the banishment 
to Malta of man\ of the Nationalist leaders 
Mustapha Remal was safe in the Anatohan 
highlands, however, and in April, 1920, the 
government of the Grand National Assembly 
was instituted in Angora Then came the 
long, bitter struggle against the Greeks, tcr- 
mmating v^ ith the capture of Smv rna in Sep- 
tember, 1922 On Oct 10, 1922, all of the 
Allies signed the Mudania Armistice wath 
Turkey, terrmnating the state of war Under 
the terms of the treaty of the Peace of Lau- 
sanne the w'cstem boundary of Turkej in 
Europe was set at the Mantza River, and the 
aty of Adnanople was returned to Turkish 
sovereignty In Asia, the Turkish Republic 
was* recognized as consisting of the entire 
Anatolian peninsula, including Cilicia The 
status of Mosul was left to friendly negoUa- 
tlon between Great Britain and Turkcj The 
Straits w'ere ncutrahzed and disarmed, com- 
mercial vessels being granted rights of pas- 
sage, in peace and war, comparable to the 
rights of the open sea The Capitulations 
were abolished The trcat> was ratified by 
the Grand National Assembly on August 23, 
1933 

Boundary disputes growing out of the 
peace settlement disturbed relaUons between 
TurkQT and three of its immediate neigh- 
bors— Iraq, S>ria, and Greece The League 
Counal awarded all but a fraction of the 
Vilayet of Mosul to the British mandated 


tcrritorj of Iraq, or Irak, December 16, 1925 
B> a senes of special acts the Nationalist 
government achieved the complete seculariza- 
tion of the state before the dose of the year 
192S Soaal reforms were instituted in rapid 
succession so as to facilitate intercourse with 
Europe Women were asked to discard their 
veils, in matters of divorce and inheritance 
the> were given equal rights with men before 
the courts Polygamy was made illegal Men 
w'cre forced to wear European caps and hats 
in place of the fez None of these changes 
were compatible with stnet Mohammedan 
tradition, and in the more conservative dis- 
tnets of the country caused a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction, although among 
cultured groups of the larger aties they were 
greeted as logical and inevitable 
Perhaps the most difficult change intro- 
duced by Mustapha Kemal Pasha was the 
substitution of the Latin for the Arabic al- 
phabet in writing the Turkish language All 
adults under sixtv-five years of age were 
required to attend classes until they could 
pass a literacy test Owing to the need made 
evident bv the census returns of 1927, all 
Turks w'ere ordered to adopt family names 
I For police records, army registers, and tax 
roils, the multiphcitv of such names as Ah, 
Ahmet, and Mehmet created manv difficulties 
Mustapha Kcmal was given the surname of 
Ataturk, or Chief Turk, bv the Assembh 
In 1927 a commeraal bond issue of ap- 
proximatch $104,000,000 was authorized bj 
the Grand National Assembh to faalitate 
railroad construction and harbor develop- 
ment Rehabilitation of a countrj which 
had been at war for eleven consecutive > ears 
was of necessity a difficult and slow process 
Tates were high The balance of trade was 
adverse A treasury deficit confronted the 
republic in each year of its early existence 
And it was contran' to the policj of the 
Nationalist government to borrow abroad 
Vet arrangements were made cov'cnng the 
foreign debt, and Turkey has continued to 
advance rapidh in all lines In 1933, the 
tenth anniversarj' of the establishment of 
the Turkish republic, Mustapha Kcmal was 
devoting his attention to the reorganization 
and encouragement of industry This in- 
cluded a five-year plan for factories, an- 
nounced Jan 9, 19341 the granting of a con- 
tract for the construction of a 420-mile rail- 
way between Sivas and Erzeroum , the build- 
ing of a branch line to rich copper mines in 
Central Anatoha, and the creation of a 
branch of the Ministry of National Defense 
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ter nlfTal av\\ ion j'tvclo.immt In tltc 
»apie \Tar U arbal k mxrt'itx wa^ connikle 
1 \ rcoTamivd on a r*o(lcm bin* ni*h r'lnx , 
foticn profc'^tr^ and Eneli h rcjilscwl | 
Fncnch aj the chief lorricn larRuaFc in the 
«chonI< Mu'tapha KrnM \tvutl >\sl« le- 
rWlcd fp* the *c<t>nd tit-e on \tarch J > 
mte On Xjunf to m 0 Totkex a'trd the 
VO'nt*’- thM Maned the Ttcat\ of l^u^ann- 
for ti*. retiMon to allow i to t(."nilitari{c the 
S’raiis o' the Dtrdantllc* arj the llo {Kin»< 
Thu chanjc wa' nti'ied on No\eml>»r 8 , 
1936. h\ all CTcep IlaU \taturl died h 
191^ and Gen I'rt't Inoru l>«an:e ptc'i 
denu World War TI, 1910 cau'ed all 
ef the Ftitpp*an power* to attempt to rn 
f the *\-Tipalhie* of TutVo n^ps’e cteat 
p e j*c fron German* and Rt." a Tutle) . 
M.red an arreement wti*i 1 rrltrd ard 
hranee asreeha to a«<i<.* t*'t \Ilie< to feprl' 
•r* Gt-mn in\a ion of the *'mtt RalLan 
enjBlnr* That treat* hnnraer rapre’*!* ' 
pPHd'-d that Turle* tttild m be dawn* 
Wo an* war aeam* R 4 “ia 

Turkey, Literature of The 0 tonun 
TurL* r'cn*ed tl rir culture from the iwljul. 
Turk* * ho preceded them tn \Ma Mlro' ! 
TufUih literature thu* btcitre a h’areh of* 
PerMan literature * Tittm in the Tutl t h 
larcuase Sultan Neled was the lir t Ww 
TurVnh poet ITc * -i follot e<l b* other 
in*«tic iwl. or *e''ifirr\ the n o*‘ note- 
worth* l>eln. V«hil Pnha (d jt; 1 The 
lanauaee of ihei- men f« n're»<3rili crude 
Turki«h a* a wntten «i>«ch wa* till in It* 
infanc* Thi peruKl the forrutne ase of 
Chtomin litcnture doie* about the middle 
of the i«h centur* when the influencr of, 
the Pcr<ianircd court of Hern l>erln* tot 
floiainate Tur) nh kticn ' 

Turljih poetr* of ihii »econd period 1* 
WMincuirhed h* a tcndcnc* to run fnto 
alltton, ind b* the cclrnnrdinar* nltcmfon 
paid to rhetoric The eirlinl poet of the 
ww M*le uii \hmed Pa«hi (d 1406), Imt 
hewa*iun> 3 Mrdb> NcjilHd 150*1) Meslhl 
fo tSt > and other* The «chool culmi- 
nated in Ball (d i 6 oa) vhose l>ncs arc 
unn* ailed in inccnmi* and clccmcc but the 
tru^t poet wa* Furuli (d 1555), who Is 
Pfrhaps the Rrcate*l master of patho* in 
turJuh literature \mons the bc*l prose 
worU of this time are \h Chelebi • (d 1400) 

"a (Pipas) and 

Sad ud Din * (d 159,) j,mo„ „„ 

Ch^onS'** 

W'nh the da* n of the i7ih centur* m 


other period b-aini The model- ire now 
the Penhn I rti (d 1503) iml haidi (d 
tcoc) It'd the ihief teitwTi of the *i\lr (a-h 
toned on them i- the «u1>-litutinn of elo- 
quence for tbetofir TTte cn ite-l |>oel of the 
school t* \rfl <d It *4! The loutth i>enod 
extend* from the I«:^inmm. of the i‘>lh to 
the mittdii of till tilth centur* Tlu best 
**iUcr *>l the cxrlirt tine { the jmet Ntdim 
(d 17101 ‘-heiU Gbahh fd iJoSl 1* the 
crntcit jwifi of iht- cpoih, hi nlle or* Ilusr 
« ItH ( llejul* and lo\i ) 1- in some re 
sped* the line** piicm tn the ImFua-e 
Howcxrt tit- lit 1 in i*irtk'i* produicd 
ro trail* vmt * ri rr ind to ird the mid 
die of the centur* it ** *- ‘Uprr nltd b* the 
re*x <chiK,l of T *ttl oh Itirratiit* miwtelled 
on tl r liter ilure of I urnp- Tlir *\ liter who 
lift flrjili -tr ilv lie new note wa- Mil 
niM h 'Irmli <d t*-*!) He wi- aid* sec 
om'eil b* 1 nun'll*' of lilented and enerretir 
di fiplr* tliiel nmoni. wlmn \ i* Kemil Hr* 
ft! I’-*'-) one of the mo 1 pifte*! men of 
tetter- Tiirke* In* prudiini! 

The apj-eimmc of thl nr** -ih nil ha jn 
iroduccd the fifth jienod id Tufl-i<h liltri 
tu r the reMih of the tud* of 1 rcnch 
TurJ.1 *1 jMiclr* turn- ni w tor in plrntlon to 
Pin* tn tc-d of “-hlra* Mnlut IlilL Hamid 
Re* I* the author 01 nnn* tu e jiorm* and 
elrama* Hi* lead wa* »jr<r -full* followeil 
h* Hrrtii «le* Within rctrnt *fit* n bind 
of *oana tioet- the nto I ptotnirenl of whom 
1* perhap Tnitrl HI ref lie* hit r me uided 
the Tiiri 1**1 Imeinvc Into an in triimrnl ci 
pable of eviirr me or -uicr-tin- the Mihtle«t 
‘hade* of thmi lit Pro e juo In* bun qiiiie 
texolulloni rd Krmil lli* Icidinc thr wa* 
Turkey buzzord *trr Vulture 
Turkey Red See Alizann ind Dyemy 
Tnrkheim *lIli-co( Mice trance scene 
of n battle Jin c, i(i;s, m which the I renrh 
under the preat Mar-hil Tiircnne drri*l*r1* 
dcfeited the Dutch and Allies foreinp them 
to retrcii from Al«icc 
Turkmnnthni, \il ATerliil;in, Iriit, 64 
m Mc of Tilinr In 18 S n price *\is 
concluded here between Persia and Rus*Ii, b> 
which the litter acquired i prtit pirt of 
Armenia 

Turkmen, or Turkoman SoctnIUl 
SoTiet Republic, is one of the «lxlccn 
separate republic* of the Soxdcl Union, co\- 
erinp In it* ternton the former Trimcas- 
inn tcrrftor* of Turlc<tin 11 *\n* In the 
tirhtr dixlMon a pro*mcc of Riis*iin Cen- 
tral A*h, bounded b* the Cispnn Sea Per- 
sia, Afplnnktan Bokhiri ind KhUi The 
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new republic includes also a vilayet of Bok- j fleshy root the first year and seed the second 
hara and a small part of Khiva The area Turnips contain about 90 per cent water, 
is about 190,000 sq m , the population is J and for stock feeding arc considered about 
over a milhon, of whom by far the greatest I equal to com silage The greatest enemies to 
number are IMobammcdan Turkomans j the turmp crop are the root-maggot and the 
Agriculture is the chief occupation , cattle flea beetle 

tmsing and rug wcavmg are important indus- j Turnu-Sevenn, town and nver port, 
tries Nearly nme-tenths of the region is, county of Mehecouti, Rumania, on the left 
however, sandy desert n-ith meager rainfall bank of the Danube It exports gram, salt, 
The seat of government is Poltarask, which and petroleum There arc the remains of a 
13 the former Askabad The Merv oasis m bridge built by Trajan, and of a town erected 
this r^on was the scat of a very anaent by Alexander Severus The town was occu- 
civihzation, visited and developed by Alex- j pied by Austro-German troops, Nov 24, 
ander the Great j 1916, p 18,337 

Turkomans, or Turkmenians, a branch j Turpentine, the resmous exudation of 
of the Turki race, forming the bulk of the I various Coniferae, that from Ptntts australis 
population in Western Turkestan or Turk- j (American turpentine), Ptntis pinaster 
menistan, and N Iran (Khorassan, Azer - 1 (French) , Ptnus sylvestns (Russian) , and 
baijan) The Turkomans are usually k-\ Ptnus lanx (Vemce), bemg the most popu- 
garded as an offshoot of the Uzbegs, who I lar In 1901 the U S Bureau of Forestry, 
penetrated to the Caspian region m the 14th | after many experiments in obtaimng crude 
century They arc mostly nomad shepherds, J turpentme, discovered a method not unlike 
and all arc Mohammedans that used m obtauung maple sap, which has 

Turks Islands, a southeasterly group of j found wide apphcation in the Southern 
the Bahamas, about no m n of Santo Do - 1 United States On distillation by fire, heat 
mmgo The largest of them is called Grand | or steam, the volatile ‘oil* or 'spints’ of tur- 
Turk or Turk’s Island They contain lagoons I pentine passes off, leaving colophony or resin 
from which salt of fine quahty is obtained The volatile portion consists mainly of ter- 
and exported to the U S and Bntish Amer- penes, having the formula CioHu Oil of 
ica j turpentine is a colorless hquid of character- 

Turmenc is derived from the rhizome of I jstic odor It boils at about 160* c , and is 
various speaes of Curcuma growing m Chma, j a good solvent for oils and resms, being 
India, Java, Barbados j used for this purpose m the preparation of 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William (i77S- j pamts and varnishes, which consume about 
1851), English landscape painter, one of the | go per cent of the turpentine used in the 
greatest of the English school Up to 1793 j U S Oil of turpentine is used m medicme 
he painted in water-color His Battle of the chieflj for external apphcations The begin- 
Ntle (1799), in oil, won an election as an mng of the turpentine industry on a large 
assoaate in the Royal Academv His later j scale in the United States is dosdy assoaated 
works displayed a remarkable nchness of with the discovery of the vast pine forests 
color Among them are Bridge of Sighs, The j along the south-eastern and southern coasts 
Whale Ship, The Fighting Timiratre, and The from North Carohna to Texas Turpentine 
Slave Ship { substitutes arc the higher fractions of petro- 

Tumer, Nat (c 1800-31), negro slave, I leum and asphalt oils Sjmthebc turpentmes 
the leader of the so-called ‘Nat Turner’s In - 1 are made by the oxidation, dehydration or 
surrection’ in Virgima m 1831 j speaal distillation of one of the terpene group 

Turnips, a common field and garden of chemicals 
plant, the enlarged root of which is exten-j Turpin, Tulpin, or Tilpm (d c 794), 
sively used as a table vegetable and stock I archbishop of Rheims for more than forty 
food The turmp is a biennial and belongs to years He encouraged hterature, and is 
the same genus as cabbage, rape, kale, etc credited with the composition of a chromcle 
There are two speaes of turmp, known I of Charlemagne and Roland, one of the 
as Brassica rapa and Brassica campestns, grand sources of the talcs of chivalry of the 
which are native to Europe and Asia The middle ages 

common white, flat turmp (Brassica rapa) Turpin, Dick (1706-39), Enghsh high- 
has many cultivated vanebes The Swedish wayman, was bom in Hempstead m Essex 
turmp or rutabaga (Brassica campestns), The famous ndc from London to York, gen- 
hke the common turmp, acquires a large erally attributed to Turpm, was accomplished 
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in all probibnit\ b% another hlphvi a\ rom 
Ne\iK)n (‘Nick'’), who, ha\mt! commrtttd 
a robbciA it Gad' Hill (kcni) at ^ \m,' 
appcaml in \otk Ihit «amc cvcnint; it 74^1 
o'dod thr*eb\ c^tabluhinc in eltbt Turpin 
was hanced it \atV. j 

Turquoiie 11*0 known 1- CaUnile, Al« 
(OlDs POi no, 1 prtaou< 'tone pri'fd 
for Its perfection of color which, in the finest 
specimen*, l« a beautiful clear si \ blue In 
Ics* valuable *lonc* there i* often 1 preenuh 
cast, and in *ome the preen predominate 
Turquoise is found in comparitis cl\ few 
phccs and is confined ilmo»t cxclu'uch to 
bwen and irid rrcion* The mo't important 
deposits in the world ate found in Xidiapur 
Pcr*ui In the Lnitnl ^latcN, stones of pood 
quihts ire found in New Mevico Anrona, 
California Colorado ind \r\ada 
Turret, in naiil architecture 1 «nnll arm- 
o'cd tower wholls coserril in and fipible 
of hemp re\o!\c*i It contiins one nr more 
cun* I hich project throuph tiorts in the 
armor The fir*t ‘■hiji fiitid with a turret 
w-as the I* S vessel Jfonilor, built after 
Encsson’s plin« in ifi6- 
Turtle See Tortoue* and Turtles I 
TnrtIe>dove, common name of a penu* of 
^ pround pipcons (Ti/rli/r), tncludinp 1 numtwr : 
of speaes of which the true turtle dove fT ' 
eomiririj) is probabh bc't known 1111* 
b^ IS abundant ihrouphoul Europe sfurinp 
the summer, rclinnp In winter to Norlbcrn 
Afnca In the Lnited Slitcs the name turtle 
dove IS psen to a widespread and numerous 
^oup, Ztnatdurac, of which the mouminp* 
dove {Z tarofirniisl is ij-pical This bird is 
roipraiorj m the northern pirt of the coun- 
|0 but 1 resident pricticallv throuphoul 
ne vear m the toutli It his a pliintive, 
Jnoumful note constanth rcpeatc«l dunne 
Inc malinp season, wticnee it derives Us 
name of ‘mourninp dot c ’ 

Tuiealoota, cit>, Alibami counts «eat 
of Tuscaloosa co , on the navipablc llhcl 
uamor Rncr It was formcrl} the Slate 
Qpltal, and is the seat of the Univcrsit> of 
I oiauama, Stillman Institute for colored stu- 
1 dents (Prcsb ) and several other pnvitc edu- 
tabonal institutions There arc coal and iron 
claj pits in the surrounding dis- 
nrt atj is a shfpinnK point for cotton 
and other apricultutil jiroducts, p *7493 
f ^'■der, in architecture, a modi- 

ucd Roman Done, with influted columns 
AKcmrccrutx 

Tuscany, a former grand duch> of Central 


Itilv, Iving miinU south and west of the 
\prnn\nes It coincided with the provinces 
of \rciro, Tircn'c (I lorencc), Gro'seto 1 f- 
vomo (I eghom), I ucci, Mi'«i and Cirrara 
Pi«a, and Siena Tlic present depirlmenl of 
Tuscans includes all the ibotc nimcrl prov- 
inces ind Piston Area '',‘>^3 *q m Tlif 
fertile vnllcv o( the Arno is occupied b> well 
cultivated firms, the coi‘l dninct ntir 1 rv.- 
horn IS mifshv and milarial Tlie mining 
industrv is well develojied, copper Is found 
in large qinnlitic' ind ‘ill and iron occur 
In ll c liih ind itth centuries it split up into 
independent republics imon„ which Pisa 
and Florence were most imjiortant During 
the time of Napoleon it vas under Austmn 
rule In tSfo it wis inncvnl to Sardinia, 
ind in t^6i beciinc pirt of the kingdom of 
Itih p vtq-jCj 

Tuscarorni, 1 tnhc of North ^mericin 
Indian* forming a 'outlicrn bnnch of the 
Iroqufil* familv mil livinr on"inilI\ In 
North l arohni In 1715 ifter twice miVing 
trouble thev flrtl northwird ind Joined flic 
Iroquois Conietlctacv of live Nations nnl 
in^ it therraitcr Six Nations Tlie lew «ur 
vnvors arc now *eitl«l in New \orl (164) 
and Ontino (416} 

Tusculum, incienl I ilin tow n, do c to 
tbs modem I n«ciil, was •uuitcd on 1 liiph 
lull connected with the Alban Mount, is m 
VC of Rome It was reputed to have been 
founded bv a Fon of Odvscius md Circe, ind 
W1V ccriilnlv oMer Ibin Rome After its 
defeat It 14! e Keplliis in 497 n c , it v as a 
faithful iIK of Rome until the 1 itin W ir of 
34c. HI , when it joined the revolted 1 itins 
From the settlement of 3t^ nr, hnivrvrr, its 
hl‘torv was tint oi Rome 

Tuikeyce, town, Alibama count> seat 
of Macon co , on the Tuskrpi-c River, 38 m 
c of Montcomcrv It is tlic seat of Tiiskepcc 
Normal and Industrial Institute and the 
United States Veteran Hospital for Negroes 
It has lumber, planinj^ cottonsiTd-oil, and 
prist mills, and carriapc and furniture fac- 
tories It was settled in 1780, p 1977 

Tuiiac Grail, or Tuiioek Grnii, a 
larpc growing hard> grass, rrsluca jlahrUaia 
or Dact^hs ccrspltosa It is of «omc value as 
I a cattle food, and prows in grcii luitv, five 
or SIX feet high, with long, tapering leaves 

Tuiiock Moth, a name given to the 
I moths of the famdj I Ipandac Two cvtrcmc- 
jlv trouhlisomc sjiccics have been imported 
into America and have caused vast expense 
[m New England, where they have become 
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acdiinated These are the gypsy moth and 
the brown-tailed {Euproctis chrysorrhea), 
which IS scaredy less to be dreaded 
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I, Spicule, 2, flower 

Tut-anhh-amen, King of Egvpt, twelfth 
ruler of the aghtcenth dynasty (1581-1328 
B c ) j whose tomb in the Valley of the Kings, 
near Luxor, EgjTit, was entered Nov 29, 
1922, by an expedition of the Earl of Carnar- 
von, under the direction of Howard Carter, 
a Bntish Egyptologist The search for this 
tomb had been earned on for some years, and 
its discovery was greeted as ‘the greatest w- 
chaeological find of the century’ Unlike the 
three hundred other royal tombs in the val- 
ley It seemed to have been untouched since 
a few \ears after the death of the 1^^ 
Many articles, including leather couches, elab- 
orately carved and painted boxes contaimng 
robes and jewels, chanots, funeral offenngs, 
and palace furnishings were removed. See 
AacnAEOLOGY 
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Tnticonn, seaport town and muniapahty, 
Madras, India It has pearl fishcncs, of 
is importance than formerly, and cotton 
lods are manufactured It exports cotton, 
iffee, tea and cattle, p 40,200 


Tutuila, island of the Samoan group, with 
an area of 77 sq m It is the easternmost of 
the larger islands, is of volcamc ongin, and 
has peaks of 2,326 feet and 1469 feet Pago- 
Pago, the best harbor in the island, was ceded 
to the United States in 1872 as a naval sta- 
tion The chief products arc breadfruits, 
yams, cocoanuts, oranges, pmeapplcs and 
bananas Copra is exported Tutuila was 
annexed by the United States m 1899, and is 
administered by a United States naval offi- 
cer, p about 7,000 

TVA Tennessee Valley Authonly See 
United States, New Deal, Tennessee R 
TVACI Tennessee Valiev Assoaated Co- 
operatives, Inc See United States, New 
Deal 

Tver, now called Kalmm, aty of Soviet 
Russia, situated on both banks of the Upper 
\ olga It has an imperial palace, erected b> 
Catherine n , with a museum of ethnolog> 
and archaeology Sailcloth and other textiles, 
machmery, and leather goods are manufac- 
tured, and there arc iron foundries, breweries, 
distilleries, and dye works, p 216,131 
Twain, Mark See Clemens, Samuel L 
Tweed, a woolen fabne, largely manufac- 
ured in Scotland, and c-xtensively used for 
men’s and women’s informal wear 

Tweed, thcpnnapal mcr of Southeastern 
Scotland, nses at Twccdswell near the sources 
of the Clyde and Annan, and flows 96 m to 
the sea at Berwick 

Tweed, William Marcy (1823-78), Am- 
erican pohtical ‘boss’ of New York City, was 
bom there He was one of the original 
members of a fire engine company known as 
‘Big Six,’ and, having gamed influence as 
foreman of this company, entered pohUcs 
He was a member of the Board of Aldermen, 
national Representative, supervisor, school 
commissioner, and deputy street commis- 
sioner, and Slate senator He wms a mem- 
ber of the Tammay Hall organization, and 
in 1870, when the Department of Public 
Works was organized, Tweed became its 
head The cotene which he formed, known 
as the ‘Tweed Ring,’ diverted to the use of 
its members several millions of the pubhc 
funds In November, 1873, he was convicted 
of embezzlement and sentenced to twelve 
years’ imprisonment and to pay a heavy fine 
He died in the Ludlow Street Jail, April 12, 
1878 See Tammany Hall 
Twelfth Day, the festival of the Epi- 
phany, bemg the twelfth day after Christ- 
mas IS kept as the manifestation of Christ 
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to the GentilOb, who were U’pificd b> the 
wise men of the East 

Twelve Tables, the oldest code of Ro- 
man laws, drawn up b\ a spcciall> appointed 
committee of dcccmuis m 451*449 n c The% 
were engra\ed on twche copper tables, md 
were the foundation of Roman law , both pub- 
lic and pn\atc 

Twickenham, residential town and dis- 
tnet, England, Middlesex co , on the Thames 
connected b^ bridge with Richmond, 10 m 
sw of London Pope, Walpole, Fielding and 
other celebrities were assoaated with It, p 

39i900 

Twillingate, or Toulinguet, seaport, 
Newfoundland, capital of the district of 
Twilhngate and Fogo, on the two Tvnllingate 
Islands in \otrc Dame Ba\ It has an un- 
protected harbor and extcn'Ue fishenes, p 
3,348 

Tybee, is at the mouth of Sa\annah n\cr, 
Ga, best known as a resort It is <cparated 
from the other coast islands bi Lazaretto 
tteek Tybee Light, 134 ft high and 150 
ft aboie the sea, \astblc for 18 m , is at its 
P-e end 


(t790'iS6s), tenth President 
of the U S , bom at Greenwaa , Charles City 
ro, Va, March sg, 1790 His family had 
promment from early colonial times and 
^med descent from the English rebel Wat 
Tyler Young Tyler graduated at William 
Md Man College in 1807 and was admitted 
0 the bar m 1809 He soon entered politics, 
'«'ang m the state legislature sc\en years, 
“1 Congress fi\c years as representatn c and 
^e years as Senator, and as go\ernor of 
j legislature of Virginia 

'“tructed him to \ ote to capunge the resolu- 
wn of censure passed in 1834 He refused 
wil r^gned his scat, returning to the prac- 
of hw At the I^Tsig National Conven- 
Pa , in 1839, he was nom- 
Mted for vicc-prcddent on the Ucket with 
ihA , , Hamson, in order to attract 

rra*'***^^ constructionist Demo- 

The Whig Ucket was elected, but 
died withm a month after his in- 
de^^^’ succeeded to the presi- 

^°PBh his views upon public ques- 

ma* ^ he had 

cabinci nf * change, he retained the 

conrii/**’^.i!*“ P^®ccssors and attempted to 

CUv ^*>6 leadership of 

and wfl. ^77 the party caucus 

determined to establish another 


Bank of the United States The President s 
plan to establish a department of the c'-- 
chequer had been contemptuously put aside 
After conferences with Tyler a bill to estab 
lish a ‘Fiscal CorporaUon’ w ilh certain bank- 
ing pow cm w as passed This bill w as vetoed 
Sept 9, 1S42 Upon the \cto of the ‘Fiscal 
Corporation’ bill, the party disclaimed an\ 
further connection wath him, and the cabinet 
resigned, with the exception of Webster, who 
was anxious to complete the Asliburton 
Treatx 

ApparentU the Whigs endeavored to force 
him to the point where impeachment pro- 
ceedings would be m order, but they were 
unsuccessful Later m his term his afTiha- 
tions with the Democrats increased, and J 
C Calhoun served as secretary of state in 
1844-45 ■'“d concluded the negotiation of a 
treatx for the annexation of Texas in 1844, 
finallx approved March i, 1845 On the ex- 
piraUon of his term Tvlcr retired to Sher- 
wood Forest, an estate on the James river 
which he had recently purchased In 1859 
he was elected chancellor of William and 
Marv College and served until his death, 
which occurred in Richmond, Jan 17, i86j 
Although Tvlcr’s administration and general 
course have received much severe criticism, 
some of which perhaps is deserved, the 
charge of trcachcrv is obviously untrue His 
Iprinaplcs were perfectly well known at the 
I time of his nomination and election and, in 
I fact, he was chosen because of those pnn- 
japles His administration however, illus- 
I trates the danger of choosing a vace-president 
out of sympathy with party policy for the 
sake of connliating a faction or of gaining 
additional votes See Tyler’s Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, 3 vols (1884-96) 

Tyler, Lyon Gardiner (1853-1935), Am- 
erican educator, bom in Sherwood Forest, 
Va, the son of President Tyler In 1888 he 
was chosen president of Wilham and Mary 
College He wrote Life and Times of the 
Tylers (1884-85), besides manv historical 
papers and books 

i Tyler, Wat (d 1381), English rebel To- 
gether wath Jaii. Straw he led the rebels In 
the rising of 1381, and meeting Richard n 
at Smithficld, demanded that there should 
be no outlawry, no serfdom, and but one 
bishop m England Tyler was slam by Wal- 
worth, the lord mayor 

Tympanum, in anatomy, the middle ear 
or, in a restricted sense, the tympanic mem 
i brane, the drum of the ear See Ear 
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Tyndalc, William ( ?1490-IS36), English 
translator of the Bible and Protestant martyr, 
was born in Gloucestershire, England His 
translation of the New Testament was vigor- 
ously combated by ecclesiastical authorities 
in England He was taken into custody at 
Antwerp, and, after fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment, vas tried in 1536, and on October 6 
was burned at the stake Tyndnlc’s original 
norks were collected bv the Parker Society 
(1S48-50) 

Tyndareus, in anaent Greek legend, was 
king of Sparta, and father, by Leda, of Cas- 
tor and Clytemncstra 

Tyne, the pnnapal nver of Northumber- 
land, England, is formed by the confluence 
of the North and South T>ne The pnn- 
apal towns for nhtch it provides an outlet 
to the sea are Newcastle, Gateshead, North 
and South Shields, Jarrow, Hebbum, Wall- 
send, and Walker 

Tynemouth (including North Shields), 
munic and pari bor and seapt , Northum- 
berland, England, on the Tyne There are 
remains of an anaent castle The harbor is 
sheltered by the north and south (South 
Shields) picis There arc shipbuildmg and 
industnes connected with shippmg, p 64,900 

Type, in chemistry, the sjstcm of classi- 
fying together those chemical compounds that 
could be obtained from one another by sub- 
stitution, and hence were of the same type — 
a theory first enunaated b> Dumas This 
theory did much to initiate clear conceptions 
of the nature of chemical compounds 

Type Metal, an alloy of somewhat van- 
able composition, but in general consisting of 
a parts antimony and from 8 to ri parts 
lead, along with i part or less of Un, and 
somebmes a httle copper It is fairly easily 
fusible, takes a sharp impression of the mold, 
and IS hard enough to stand considerable wear 
without deterioration 

Type# and Typefounding In the early 
days of pnnting each pnnter made his own 
types by cutbng out the text on wooden 
blocks The next step was to cut out the 
letters singly on small pieces of wood or soft 
metal This was early found to be an ex- 
pensive and uncertam process, and soon a 
system was devised for casbng separate types 
by means of moulds The earliest notice of 
typefoundmg in Great Britain is in the Pre- 
face to the Chronicles of King Alfred, pnntcd 
in 1567 by John Daye, which states that 
Daye was the first to cast Saxon types in 
England la the U S the first attempts at 


I tvpefoundmg were made by Christopher Saur 
about 1735 at Germantown, Pa Towards 
the end of the century the type foundr> of 
Binny and Ronaldson was established at 
Philadelphia, and m iSi's the firm of D and 
G Bruce was started m New York City In 
1892 the Amencan Type Founders’ Co was 
established and soon embraced the majority 
of the large Amencan foundnes In type- 
founding the first operabon is the cutbng of 
the punch or die of the required letter on 
softened steel The punch, when duly hard- 
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cned, IS struck into a piece of copper by the 
‘justifier,’ and thus produces a finished ma- 
trix, which IS so trimmed and 'jusbfied' that 
when placed in the mould the types cast from 
it will be rcplar in height and appearance 
with all the other t>pcs produced from 
punches of the some font The types arc sub- 
jected to a senes of ‘finishing’ processes, such 
as breaking off the tag, rubbing along a pre- 
pared file to give thorough smoothness, and 
finally ‘dressed’ by being turned upside dowm 
in speaally prepared blocks, when a small 
plane channel-cuts a groove in the feet of the 
types removing all unevenness and cnabhng 
them to stand properlj There arc many 
vanebes and sizes of type In the United 
States type sizes arc classified according to 
a system of points, one-twelfth part of a pica 
bang termed a 'point ’ Pica is the usual 
standard of measurement used bv pnntcfs, 
and IS nearly one-sixth of an inch in width, 
nonpareil is half pica A complete assort- 
ment of type IS called a font, to which a 
proportionate amount of the separate letters 
is given, according to frequency in use 

Typesetting Machines It is convenient 
to divide typesetting machines into two 
dosses 

(x ) Machtttes setting single letters of or- 
dinary type — In all the machines in thi« 
group each letter is stored in a separate maga- 
zine The required letters are released one 
by one from their magazines by tne operator 
piaymg on a keyboard similar to that of a 
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tx-pcWTiter, and each Utter, «hen released, 
slidb or IS earned into its proper \erUcal 
position in the hnc of matter which the oper- 
ator is Mittine The older machines can onI> 
'el word after w ord*continnousl> , the divi- 
sion of the matter into lines of the required 
length, and the ‘justification’ of these lines, 
must in tlicir case be done b> hand The 
latest machines ha\c automatic justifying dc- 
nccs of a len complicated nature, which 
l«fonn all the work preiaoush done bj 
hand. The natural companion of a machine 
for composing single tipes is a machme for 
distnbuting these types for resetting Most 
of the machines ha\c distributors of an auto- 
matic kind, m which a continuous mose- 
ment bnngs each tvpe into its proper maga- 
one. The letters are di'tinguishcd from one 
another, in such cases, by special nicks or 
grooies cast In the types, which exactly fit 
corresponding projections in the slot of the 
magazine 

(* ) T\pe Casting and Setting Machines 
—The machmes which both cast type and 
•et It b^ the operation of a keyboard arc a 
peat advance on all machines in the first 
^up Two of these are In sery general u«c 
rae Lmot\-pc (inscnted by Ottmar Mcrgcn- 
maler) is m general u«c in newspaper offices 
m over the world As the name Implies, the 
machine casts type in a hnc instead of single 
etters The Lmoti pc docs not, stnctly speak- 
mg, 'et type, it sets matrices (moulds) for 
e type Each matrix is a flat piece of brass 
wth the mould for the type face at one end 
“f® disUngulshcd from one an- 
' w by wards cut in the edge, similar to the 
"ards in a pass-key They are stored in 
^oied magazines at the top of the machine, 
a ^ released by the operation of the key- 
operator plays upon the key- 
ooard the matrix of each letter falls down 
I propet place in the hne Between each 
words the depression of a space-key 
space band, constructed of two 
ThccompleUonofcachlme 
Wn It * when the last word has 

movement of a lever drives the 
together, thus expanding the 
sufficiently to justify the line There is 
me n* matrices represent- 

Ihe spaces dividing 

of thi. n a* ^ese are placed above a groove 

then ^^P®' ** 

Ime 0^ “ melUng-pot, and the 

ts dischS mtoa ’ 


£\en more ingenious is the Lanston Mono- 
tyyic, a machine which casts and composes 
single t\ pcs in lines of the required length, 
automatically justify ing each line 
Typewriters, machines in which movable 
ty pcs arc made to print letters on an adjust- 
able sheet by striking keys in a keyboard 
The first record of the tvpotiTiter is an Eng- 
bsh patent to one Henry Mill in 1714 About 
1S67 C Latham Sholcs, a Milwaukee printer, 
backed by James Densmorc of Meadiillc, Pa , 
produced a machine that was so nearly com- 
plete ns to be submitted to professional 
stenographers for experiment in writing out 
their notes In 1873 Remington S. Sons, gun- 
makers of Ilion, N Y, took up the Sholcs 
machine The first macliines were placed on 
the market in 1S74 as the Remington tvpc- 
writcr It IS known todav os the ancestor of 
all typewriters The carber machines had a 
key for each character, which was later sim- 
plifict^ by putting two letters at the end of 
each bar 

In 1S97 the typewriter was brought to its 
present form by the Underwood machine, in 
the introduction of the vertical ‘basket’ of 
tvpe bars and front stroke, m place of the 
horuontol basket and understroke Recent 
years have «ccn the production of the ‘noise- 
less’ typewriter in which the clicking sound 
of the type is much softened Another rc- 
ccp invention is the telegraphic attachment 
which transmits tvpcwnting over telegraph 
or telephone lines In 1934 a new braille tyqic- 
wntcr was made for operation by the blind 
In 1936 the International Commeraal 
Schools Contest Associations conducted a 
typewriting contest for the world champion- 
ship It was won by Albert Tangora of 
NY C who in one hour averaged 135 words 
a minute, tving the world record 
In 1943 a new typewnter keyboard de- 
signed to give more work to the nght hand, 
invented by Lt Com August Dvorak, of 
Washington, D C , promised to speed up or- 
dmary typewnting to 180 words a minute 
Typhoid Fever (Enteric Fever), an 
infectious disease characterized chnically by 
fever, diarrhea, abdominal tenderness, a rose- 
colored eruption, enlargement of the spleen, 
and other conditions The symptoms, how- 
ever, arc very inconstant, and even the fever 
k often atyplcitl The cause of the disease is 
a special micro-organism, the typhoid baal- 
lus, sometimes called Eberth’s baallus It 
belongs to the same general group as the 
colon badllus and the dysentery and meat 
poisoning organisms, but has less active fer. 
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mcntative powers The bacteria are taken m of Japan, China, and the Phflippine Islands 
through the mouth and, pcnetratmg the in- Typhus Fever, an acute, specific, highly 
testinal wall, pass through the body in the contagious disease often occurring in sharp!} 
blood stream, and later colonize throughout defined epidemics lyphoid fever was once 
the intestmal and mesenteric glands, as well confused with typhus fever, and when it was 
as m the spleen, the bone marrow, and the recognized as a different disease it was named 
hver They leave the body chiefly in the typh-otd because it was hke the more com- 
stools and unne Typhoid prevails espeaally mon and more deadly scourge lyphus fever 
m temperate chmates, although widely dis- used also to be called ‘Camp Ftvef and ‘Jatl 
tijbuted over all the world It is a disease Fever,' because it raged so ternbly under the 
of youth and egrly adult hfe, the susceptibihty unsamtary conditions which prevailed in such 
being greatest between the ages of fifteen and places The germ of this disease isr carried 
twenty-five Cases are rare m patients over from person to person by the bite of the 
sixty years of age Persons handbng the body louse, and perhaps at times by other vermm 
linen or excreta of a typhoid patient arc liable It is now very rare in the United States, be- 
to direct contagion, and this is the common- cause habits of personal cleanhness have gen- 
est mode of transmission, except where large crallv banished the earners of the germ from 
communities arc exposed to pcnodical epi- our dweUings 

demies from infected drinking water Sources Typographical Union, International, 
of water supply, such as wells and streams, the oldest of Amencan international trade 
become infected from surface drainage con- unions, is a general association of all wage 
taminatcd with the dejecta of typhoid pa- earners m the pnntmg and allied trades 
^lents Milk IS another common means of Local typographical unions had existed as 
spreading the disease Oysters 'fattened* m early as 1795, but the first national body was 
sewage-polluted waters and uncooked vegc- organized in December, 1850 and m 1869 
tables grown m ground manured with sewage the present name was adopted The umon 
may commumcate typhoid fever The house has remamed a part of the A F of L but 
fly IS an important means of disscmmation has actively assisted the C 1 0 
One of the most important methods of con- Tyre, a famous aty of antiquity, stood 
trol of typhoid fever lies m the use of on the Phoenician coast, 20 m s of Sidon, 
preventive inoculation The duration of parUy on an island, partly on the mainland 
the immumty so obtamed is difficult to For many centunes Tyre was one of the chief 
determine exactly In the U S Army trading places of the anaent world, and was 
it IS customary to revacemate at the widely famous for its purple dyes Alexander 
beginnmg of each enlistment penod of four the Great took the island at} by construct- 
yeais and agam whenever conditions of ex- ing a mole from the mainland in 332 n c Its 
nosure warrant The period of mcubation is prosperity ceased with the conquest of Syria 
from eight to twenty-one da}s, dunng wnicn 
there is more or less lassitude The onset of 
the fever is gradual, being marked by chiih- 
ness, headache, nausea, and vague pams, 
which increase in seventy till the patient is 
compelled to take to bed Generali} with the 
fourth week convalescence begins, if the pa- 
tient is to recover But there is still senous 
danger of a relapse Secondary complications 
such as pneumoma, sometimes add to the 
nsk 

Typhoon, a destrucUve cydomc hurricane, 
accompamed by heavy ram, that occurs m the 
Chma Sea, most frequently dunng August, 

September, and October It ongmates m the 
narm equatorial Paafic, southeast of Aaa, 
and moves in westerly directions, graduaflv 
trendmg northward, and stnkmg the coasts 


DX UiC V-ftkUIiJiUl ata r 

Tyrol, province in Austna, is noted for 
the beauty of its scenerj , and covers an area 
of 10,300 sq m The Alps traverse the coun- 
try the Dolomites rise m the south, but the 
culmmatmg point is the Ortlerspitzc (12,810 
ft ) The Brenner is the most famous pass 
Chief town, Innsbruck 

Tyrone, count}, Ulster, Ireland. The sur- 
face IS mountainous or hill} in the north and 
south, and flat toward Lough Neagh, cast 
Agriculture and cattle rcanng are the prm- 
apal mdustnes, hnen and coarse woolens arc 
manufactured, p 132,800 

Tyrrhenian Sea, that part of the Mcdi 
tcrrancan which hes between the nest coast 
of Italy and the islands of Corsica and Sar 
dinia to the west, and Sial} to the south 


u 


Uganda 


U In Greek this vowel bad a sound sim- 
ilar to its value m French lime, m Latm it 
nas like the English sound in the \^ord rule 
In the seventeenth centurj long u became a 
diphthong, with the value of its modem 
name, it occurs chiefly m words of French or- 
ipn (duke) Short « acquired a new value 
about the middle of the seventeenth century 
(example, but), but its old value also survives 
(rule) An occasional early use of « in place 
of c or f is still represented m the words bury 
and business The form U Is simply a modi- 
fication of V In the Greek alphabets V and 
Y were U'sed alternately 
flhangi, or Uhanghi, river in West Af- 
nca, forms part of the boundary between the 
Belgian and French Congos, and empties into 
the Congo River Length, 1,500 m 
Ubangi Shan, a colonv of French Equa- 
lat Atnca, area, 238,767 sq m 
Uheda, a atv in Spain It has lead mines, 
trade m wine and oil, and manufactures cloth, 
soap, and leather , p 23,000 
Ucayali, or Ucayale, nver, Peru, a s 
branch of the Amazon, rises as the Apun- 
®ac in the mountains n w of Lake Titicaca, 
and joins with the Maranon to form the 
mam stream of the Amazon Length, about 
1.S00 m 


Uehi, or Yuchi, a tribe of North Amen 
«n Indians, fonmng a distinct linguisti( 
Nod. Thev dwelt formerly in Georgia anc 
bomb Caroluia, along the middle Savannal 
ttiver In 1799 they were found in the Creel 
roimtry, with four towns and 8poo people 
inej now number about 650, and hvc witl 
ibe Creeks on the Arkansas River, Oklahoma 
““ipur, also called Mewar or Meywar 
« ^iputana, India, with an area o 
* r sq m., and a population of over i,- 
The capital, Udaipur, or Oodey 
palace* m s e of Jodhpur, has an imposmi 


Uvedale, Nichola. (ico 
luiSS^bebe^iSe 
«ntM to Queen Mary His XalpA H 

y (pnntcd about 1566), and is still 


Udrae (annent Vedtnum), town, capital 
of Udme provmcc, Venetia, Italy, 60 m ne 
of Vemce It has manufactures of silks, vel- 
vets, Imens, cottons, and leather On a hill 
m the center of the town stands the Castle, 
once the residence of the patriarchs of Aqm- 
leia, now used as a barracks Other bufld- 
ings are the Romanesque Cathedral, Ardue- 
piscopal Palace, and muniapal buildings, p 
52,690 

Ufa, town, capital of the Bashkir Repub 
be, U S S R , on the Belaya River It is a 
nver port situated m the midst of some of 
the most picturesque land of European Rus 
sia Mining, lumbermg, and agriculture fur- 
nish the chief mdustries of the section, p 
103485 

Uganda Protectorate, a British protec 
torate m East Africa which forms a quad- 
rangle at the headwaters of the Nile, between 
Lake Albert, Lake Edward, Lake Rudolph, 
and Lake Victoria Its area 15 about 94,200 
sq m , mduding 13,616 sq m of water The 
country is partly mountamous, partly undu- 
I labng and partly a plam The rainfall vanes 
I from 10 to 100 mches according to locahty , 
the soil is generally fertile, and the dimate 
on the whole is mild and umform, although 
the region around Victoria Nyanza is damp 
and malanal and the inhabitants have suf- 
fered grcatlv from ‘sleeping sickness ’ Uganda 
produces granite, iron, quartz, gold, and 
graphite There are magnificent forests, and 
the swamps are rank with pajjyrus, rushes, 
reeds, and a coarse grass which the natives 
use for buildmg purposes Rubber, cotton, 
coffee, acaaa gum, mdigo; sugar, and peanuts 
are grown Telephone and telegraph hnes ex- 
tended over 3945 miles m 1934 The total 
populaUon is about 3iSS3,Soo, over sfioo 
000 of whom are natives Of these natives 
about 874,000 belong to the mtelligent Ba 
ganda, a people converted to Christianity by 
French and English missionanes There are 
a few Congo pygmies The Protectorate is 
under direct administration of the British 
except the Rudolf Provmce and some small 
districts, but native kings are encouraged to 
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conduct the government of their own sub- 
jects The Bntish representative is the Gov- 
ernor 

Ujjam, or Oojein, town, Central India, 
33 m n of Indore It ^vas once the capital of 
Malwa and one of the seven sacred Hindu 
cities, p 40,000 

Ukase, a term apphed in the Russian Em- 
pire to an edict issued either by the czar or 
by the senate, cnjoimng legislative or admin- 
istrative measures Ukases formed the basis 
of the swod or imperial code 

Ukraine ('borderland'), m southwest- 
ern USSR, sometimes known as 
Little Russia, its offiaal name being the 
Ukrainian Soaahst Soinet Repubhe The 
area is about 166,368 sq m More than nine- 
tenths of the surface consists of plains and 
plateaus, known as the steppes The chmatc 
IS pleasant and healthful, being transitional 
between the warmth of the Mediterranean 
and the cold of Northern Europe The 
soil IS exceedingly fertile The black earth 
region, famous for its richness, extends longi- 
tudinally through Ukraine and embraces 
three-fourtbs of its temtory, making it the 
nehest gram country of Europe Wine cul- 
ture, silkworm breeding and bee-keeping are 
carried on, and large flocks of sheep, an ex- 
cellent breed of horses, and good hogs are 
raised Agriculture is the chief industry of 
the people Coal, mcrcur>, copper, manga- 
nese, and iron are found in great quantities 
Petroleum and peat also occur Fnctones arc 
developing rapidl> There is a large hydro- 
electric station at Dnieprostov, produemg 
over 800,000 horsepower The people (38,- 
000,000) arc taller, handsomer, more vivacious 
than the Great Russians, speak a dialect quite 
different from that of their northern neighbors, 
and profess the Orthodox Greek faith Kiev 
(846,000) IS the largest aty Kharkov (833.- 
w) IS the capital Other large aUcs are 
Odessa (604,000) and Stalingrad ( 44 Si 47 ") 
In 1042 the Nazis held most of the Ukraine, 
but in the summer of ig 43 the Russians made 
steady progress in rcgaimng this nch secUon 
of their country 

Ulcer, an open sore, With a discharge or 
a purulent character from the exposed tiaues 
In all ulcere the surroundmg blood-vcssete arc 
dilated, and scrum and corpuscles exude from 
the capiMancs into the tissues and upon the 
floor of the ulcer An nnportant form of 
ulcer IS that known as bed sore In very ex- 
tensive ulcers skm-grafting maj be necessarj 


In all ulcers the source of irritation must be 
removed, and the surface of the ulcer should 
be rendered aseptic 

Uleaborg (Oulu), seaport of Finland, 
capital of the goiernmcnt of UleSborg, is 
situated at the mouth of the Ulci, on the 
Gulf of Bothma It exports timber, hides, 
and leather, pitch and tar, p 23,480 

Ulfilas, Ulphilas, or Wulfila (c 311- 
3S1), translator of the Bible into Gothic, nas 
of Gothic birth His translation (ed Bern- 
hardt, 187s), of which portions only exist, 
is the oldest extant htcrary monument in any 
of the Germanic languages 
Ulm, nver port and fortified toum, East 
Wiirtcmberg, (lermany, is situated on the left 
bank of the Danube opposite New Ulm, Ba- 
varia The Protestant cathedral (1377)1 
the Late Gothic style, is remarkable for ardii- 
tectural beauty, and is, next to the cathedral 
of Cologne, the largest church in Germany 
Leading industries arc the manufacture of 
cotton, woolen, and other textiles, p 58,000 
Ulpian, or, m full, Domitius Ulpianus 
(fl AD 230), Roman jurist, was descended 
from a Phoenician family He was murdered 
in 228 by soldiers Ulpian was a voluimnous 
wnter, and as a jurist he takes the first rank 
after Pnpmian 

Ulxter, nme counties of northeast Ireland 
Six of these comprise Northern Ireland and 
three of the counties are in Eire Flax is 
grown for the linen manufacture, the staple 
industry of the northeast There are ship- 
yards at Belfast and many other industries 
The population is largely Protestant, p i,- 

279.74s 

Ultramarine, a blue pigment, onginally 
obtained bv gnnding up lapis lazuh, but now 
prepared artificially A mLxture of pure chma 
clay, sodium carbonate, charcoal, and sulphur, 
with sometimes free silica in addition is 
heated and the product, when sorted, ground, 
and washed, is of fine blue color, and is per- 
manent except when acted on by aads Blue 
ultramarine is used extensively m the arts 
It was formerly used also in laundo work 
Ultra-Violet Rays See Actinic Rays 
Ulysses, or Uluces, the Latin form of 
Odysseus Sec Odysseus 
Uman, town, Ukraine, USSR It is the 
seat of an agricultural college, and has manu- 
factures of tobacco, malt, candles, bncks, and 
vmegar, as well as tanneries, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, flour mills, and iron foundries, p 
about 48,000, largely Jews 
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Umballat or Ambala, al> , capital of the 
district of same name, Punjab, India , p 76,- 
3s6 

Umbel, an inflorescence, in whidi all the 
flowers are borne upon pedicels of equal 
length ansmg from a common center 
Umbelliferae, a natural order of mostly 
herbaceous hardy plants usually bearing um- 
bels of small flouers with five petals, five 
stamens, and mfenor, two-celled ovary The 
carrot, paisle>, parsmp, celery, fennel, and 
chervil are examples of useful plants bdong- 
ing to it 

Umber, a pigment composed of hydrated 
feme and manganese oxides, with variable 
proportions of earthy matter It is used as 
a brown pigment both when 'raw’ and cal- 
cmed The latter, or ‘burned’ umber, is of a 
wanner color 

Umbrella, a portable protection against 
sun or ram, made of rilk, cotton, or other ma- 
tenal, extended on a framework of steel, 
supported by a wooden handle or stick It 
IS depicted m Egyptian inscnptions as early 
as the eleventh century b c Umbrellas were 
ongmally used solelv as a protection against 
the sun In the Middle Ages the umbrella 
ivas a mark of rank and honor, much used 
in ceremoraal processions 
Umbrella Bird (Cephaloplertts) There 
ire three known speaes, confined to Northern 
South Amenca and Central America They 
are all remarkable for a large umbrella-like 
rrest, for a bunch of long feathers on the un- 
der surface of the neck, which forms a beau- 
tiful cyhndncal lappet, 6 to 13 mches long, 
and for their glossy black plumage 
Umbrella Tree, a popular name ^ven 
to trees of several genera from the radiating 
nature of the leaves, espeoaUy to vanous 

«pcaes of Magnoha and to Thespesta popul- 
nta 


Umbna, a (hvision of ancient Italy, lymg 
wt of Etruna and south of the Ager Galhcus 
From the fragments known of the language 
—preserved chiefly in the tableU of the Igu- 
Eugubme Tables found (1444) at 
Uuooio and preserved there — ^it appears that 
thej were closely akm m race to the Latins 
and Oscans Modem Umbna comprises the 
Proymee of Perugia Perugia is the capital 

T.i j of Aleutiai 

islands, which he just w of the Alaskan Pen- 

miUk ™ so at its greatest 

'i^’idth, and contains the constantly smokmt 
volc^c peak Makushm, 5,961 ft m height 
riiief town, Unalaska or Ihuhuk, con- 


tains schools, IS an outfitting station for ships, 
and has a trade with the Yukon 

Uncos ( ? — c 1683) , a sachem of the Mo- 
hegan Indians m Connecticut In 1637 Un- 
cas alhed himself with the English against 
the Pequot and thereafter was regarded as a 
fnend of the whites In his stronghold on 
the Connecticut he was besieged m 1657 by 
Fessacus, a Narraganset, and according to 
tradition escaped starvation by means of suji- 
phes brought by Ensign Thomas Leffingwell, 
to whom he deeded the land on which the 
town of Norwich now stands 

Uncle Sam, a popular mckname for the 
Umted States Government or its otizens, a 
play on the imtials ‘U S’ It first came into 
use about 1812, and is supposed to be based 
on the fact that an inspector in charge of 
certam U S stores at that time was known 
as ‘Uncle Sam’ Wilson 

Uncle Tom’* Cabin See Stowe, Har- 
net E B 

Unconformity, or Unconformability, 

I m geology, a structure which imphes an m- 
I terruption m sequence When one set of 
I rock beds extends over the denuded surface 
of another senes we have what is called im- 
conjormity A well-marked unconformity 
I usually pomts to the lajise of a long penod 
I of time, and mdicates a succession of changes 



ChS shoanng Unconformity of 
Strata 


UnconiciousneiB should properly denote 
the absence of consaousness in a being 
capable of it, as m sleep or coma, but it is 
also used in other less appropriate ways to 
signify (i) absence of attention or full con- 
sciousness — a usage for which psychologists 
now prefer to substitute the more accurate 
term subconscious, and (a) absence of reflec- 
tion, as when we say that a man reallv holds 
or acts upon a pnnaple, although he is not 
conscious of it Unconsciousness may be 
physiological, as m normal deep, patholog- 
ical, as m cerebral bxmorrhage, or toxic, 
as in chloroform anasthesia 
Underwood, Ocear Wilder (1862-1929), 
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Ame'ican legislator, was bom in Louis\'iile, 
K> In 1894 he was elected from Alabama 
to Congress, where he served until 1926 In 
igis Underwood, an outstanding leader m 
the Democratic Partj , was a contender for the 
Presidential nomination, but the party named 
Woodrow Wilson Again, in 1928, his State 
delegation supported him through the long 
deadlock of the part> convention which at 
the end named John W Davis In the latter 
years of his Senatorial service he was known 
for his opposition to Senator Geor-'c V' 
Norns’ plan of operating Muscle Shoals b\ 
the government 



Umbrella Bird 


Underwriter in insurance practice, a cor- 
porabon or individual authorized to nego- 
bate contracts for insurance, espeaally ma- 
nne insurance In financial practice, the un- 
derwriter IS a firm or s>ndicate which un- 
derwntes an issue of stocks or bonds, espe- 
cially in the formabon of industrial corpora^ 
tions 

Undset, Sigrid (1882- ), author, was 

bom m Denmark Her first novel, Fru Marla 
Quite, appeared in 1907 Several of her books 
have been translated into English Among 
these are Jenny (tr 1920) , Knsltn Lavrans- 
dattf, (tr 1927), Olav Audunsson (tr 
1928'' , In the Wilderness (tr 1929) , Saga of 
the Samis (tr 1934). Longest Years (tr 
1935) , Gunnar’s Daughter (tr 1936) , Mad 
ante Dorothea (1940) , Return to the Future 
(1942) She won the Nobel prize in 1928 
She moved to the U S , 1940 

Unemployment, a term hroadlj used »o 
refer to the absence of working for wages 
or salary, m brief, lack of a job The first 
governmental study of unemployment in the 
United States was in 1930 when a seebon of 
the census dealt with unemployment 


The 1930 census esbmate was 3,187,647 
people unemplojed The speaal unemploj- 
ment census of January, 1931, showed an in- 
crease of 149 per cent over that of April, 
1930 

In 1933 unemployment reached its peak, 
with 13,689,000 persons recorded out of work 
in March , and with a total of 60,000,000, de- 
pendent UDon tne unemplojed — nearly half 
our entire populabon — ^living below the nun 
imum standards of life While the economic 
crisis w'as Lirgelv the result of economic 
forces world-wide in extent, a good deal of 
Its unemplojment was undoubtedly due to 
the rapid strides w'hich technological im- 
provements in mdustry had made before 
and since 1929 If we consider the ‘long mn' 
onlj, the unemplojment due to technological 
improvement would not be a speaallj sen 
ous economic and social problem But life is 
not a long run, but a short one, and great 
numbers of people cither pensh economically 
or suffer irretrievable mjurv before the nec- 
essary readjustment takes place as a result 
of the shifting of capital and labor It jet 
remains for research to ascertain the length 
of these penods of transfer and give us the 
informabon about the forces at work in 
these periods, m order to dimmish, if not 
abolish, unemployment 
The Interstate Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, rcprcsenbng the Governors 
of New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersej', and Connecticut, in its 
report issued on Feb 15, 1932, came out in 
favor of the compulsory establishment of 
state-wide systems of unemployment reserves 
Unemplojment insurance became a Federal 
issue when the Wagner-Lewis Bill was in- 
troduced m Congress on Feb Si i934 Its 
mam provisions were i A new Federal 
tax to be levied on every employer (except 
very small employers and a few speaal 
classes such as farmers, hospitals, etc ) based 
on his payroll after July i, 1935 2 The 

employer may offset against this S per cent 
tax whxtcvcr he has contributed to unem- 
' ploj ment reserves under an approved State 
law 3 An addibonal offset would later be 
allow’ed to the emplojcr whose rate of con- 
tnbubon is scaled down because of steady 
emplojTncnt in his plant, and because of 
adequate reserve funds 4 Contnbubons paid 
under a State unemployment compensation 
law can be offset against the Federal tax 
onlj when the State law has been cerbfied bj 
the Secretary of Labor as meeting certain 
mimmum standards x No State law will be 
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Uon, the Bntish army in India began, about 
1880, to make use of neutral-tinted doth and 
finally adopted khaki — a yellowish drab This 
color became general for Bntish umts abroad, 
and Mas finally adopted for the entire army 
dunng the South Afncan War (1899-1902) 
The United States army adopted it dunng 
the Spanish-American War (1898), and used 
(t in the Phihppinc insurrccbon (1899-1901) 



The German army began experiments about 
the time of the South African War, and in 
1908 It adopted the uniform of brownish 
gray, said to be the least conspicuous ura- 
form in the field World War I of 1914-18 
added several pieces to personal eqmpment 
The volume of shrapnel fire caused the 
French early in the war to adopt a steel hel- 
met for all troops engaged, and the idea was 
soon copied in the other armies Another new 
article was the gas mask, which furnishes 
dear air for breathing The present uniform 
regulations for the U S Army were pub- 
lished m General Order No 197 of i 904 > hut 
have been modified m mmor details from 
time to time This order declared that 'the 
garments, headgear, footgear, ornaments, in- 
signia, buttons, decorations, and other arti- 
cles herein speafied grouped m the manner 
presenbed, will consUtute the uniform of the 
United States Army, and will be worn on 
the occasions prescribed,’ and further that 
'the vinous artidcs will conform in qual- 
ity. design, and color to the seale^ st^- 
dard patterns deposited m the War Depart- 

"'uniformX Naval Naval uniforms of the 
prmapal maritime powers have never great- 
ly differed, thii causes produang the great 


variety m army umforms being practically 
inoperative on board ship The color for all 
dress uniforms is a dark blue, and there are 
marked resemblances m style and cut, the 
chief dissimilanties bemg in the ornaments 
and insignia of rank 

Unimak, the largest of the Aleutian Is- 
lands, separated from the Alaska Peninsula 
by a narrow channel The island is rocky and 
barren, and contains the active volcano Shis- 
haldin (8,700 ft ) 

Union, American Civil Liberties, an 
organisation founded in 1920, with head- 
quarters in New York City It states as its 
object ‘Our services are for whatever degree 
of tolerance we can achieve, and iviU be un- 
til a political and economic opposition arises 
strong enough to defend its own nghts, and 
m so doing to stem the tide of intolerance 
and repression which marks the country to- 
day ’ It has fought repressive laws, opposed 
censorship, and asserted the rights of stnk- 
ers, ahens, communists, and other minor 
groups It came into pronuncncc in igaSt 
through conducting the defense m the Scopes 
Tnal m Tennessee 

Union City, aty. New Jersey, formed 
in zgas by the consohdation of the former 
towns of Union, or Union Hill, and West 
Hoboken, p 58,173 

Unionidao, or Fresh-Water Mussels, a 
family of bivalves, contaimng many speaes, 
which are most numerous in North America 
Many speaes vicld valuable jicarls 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
(USSR), familiarly, Soviet Russia, a 
state consisting of 16 mam constituent repub- 
hes, named below, which arc dindpd in Iheir 
turn into ‘autonomous republics’ and ‘autono- 
mous regions’— the latter being practicalli 
provinces The area of the Union is over 8 mil- 
hon sq m , the population is estimated as 
over 196 millions Sec RussM and names of 
mdividual states and aties 


A/ame of Republic 

RuwlanSFSR 
Byclomssfan 5 
Ukrenian 
Azerbaijan 

Uzbek 5^ 

Armenian SSis. 

{^rglon SAR 
Turkmen SSR 
Tadjikistan SSR 
Kazakh SSR 

Moldavian SSR 
Latvian S SR 
Lithuanian So K 
Estonian SSR 


Capital 

Moscow 

Minsk 

Kiev 

Baku 

Tashkent 

Erivfln 

Tbilisi 

Ashkhabad 

Stalinabod 

Alma Ato 

Fruusc 

Petrozavodsk 

Tiraspol 

Rlpa 

Vlmn 

Tallinn 
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Union of South Africa See South 
African Union 

Uniontown, ciU, Fenn^hania, 70 ni sc 
of Pittsburgh It IS the center of one of the 
chief coke distncts of the counlrv and has 
foundnes and machine shops, lumber and 
flour mills, bnck\ards, and carnage works, 
p -1,819 

Unitarian Aitociation, American, an 
organization founded in 1S25 to carri on the 
work of the Unitanans in Amcnca Head- 
quarters are in Boston where the annual 
meeting is held in Maj 

Unitananism, the name gi\cn to the ten- 
ets of those who maintain the unipcrsonaiits 
as opposed to the tnpersonahtj of the Deit\ 
As the distincuishing doctnne of the Old 
Testament, Unltanamsm held its ground un- 
con'aou'lj for a considerable time in the 
earh Church, but gradualU disappeared be- 
fore the nsc of the orthodos thcologi and 
under the pressure of ecclesiastical authont> 
Under the influence of the elder Soanus, 
Unitananism gained adherents in Venetia, 
hut Poland and Transihania became its 
ptmapal strongholds 

fn the Umted States, Unitananism existed 
long before it had an organized form Thus 
*0 178s King’s Chapel, Boston, adopted a 
htutg\ framed to exclude the doctnne of the 
Tnniti, and in 1787 settled a Unitanan pas- 
Jot Since 181S Massachusetts, and particu- 
Iwh Boston, has been the stronghold of 
Unitananism in Amenca Consult Cooke’s 
Ontlanantsm tn Amcnca 


United Brethren in Chriit, a rchgii 
ood> which arose toward the end of ( 
oighteenth centuix, dunng x revixal starl 
among the Germans of PennsjKama 
United Brotherhood of Carpenti 
Joiners of Amenca, an intematio: 
fade union organized at Chicago in 18 
nited Colonies of New England, 
^“Rfand Confederation, a union 
ae four New England colonics, Mas 
wase^ Ba\, PI> mouth, ConnccUcut, s 
Ha\cn, formed in 1643 

int ' Workers of Amenca, 

wernational labor organization of coal m 
« and mine w orkers In the Umted States a 
aiada, organized in 1890, and the larg 
undertakes 

feanbe all workers in the industry 

‘I’® of John L Lewis, 

e^Uonal preddent, the UMW show 
Sa^ m membership 

Nations The a6 countries w 
B agamst the Axis signed a joint Uccla 


I tion on Jan 1, 1941, agreeing not to make 
1 a separate peace In July, 1944, representa- 
h\cs of 44 countries met at Bretton Woods, 
|N H, and arranged for an international 
Monctara Fund and Bank 50 nations were 
represented at the San Franusco Conference 
I in X94S, when the Umted Nations Charter 
was adopted The 57 countnes joining the 
organization, up to 1948, were Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bohm, Brazil, 
Bxclorussian SSR, Canada, Chile, China, 

I Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
lEgapt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 

I Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
[Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxemburg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicara- 
gua, Norwaj, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguaj, 
jPeni, Phibppincs, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Siam, 
Sweden, Sv na, Umon of South Africa, Turkcv , 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Umted Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugodavaa 

The Charter provided for a General As- 
sembly, which consists of all the members, 
each member havang 1 vote, a Sccunt> Coun- 
cil, with II members, each entitled to i vote, 
an Economic and Soual Counal with iS 
members, an International Court of Jusbcc, 
with IS judges, a Trusteeship Counal, and 
la Secretariat. Each of the five permanent 
members of the Security Counal has the 
right to veto anv action 

The first session of the General Assembly 
was held in London, in 1946 Later in the 
V car a session w as held in New York City It 
was voted to accept the gift of John D 
Rockefeller, Jr of a site for the permanent 
I hcadquartCTs, in New York Citv 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, an international re- 
1 construction movement, created in 1943, and 
dealing with world relief B\ Sept i, 1945, 

I supplies sent into nccdj areas were valued 
at over $400,000,000 

United Provinces, in Northern India 
Here is the largest wheat-growing district of 
India, p 48,000,000 

United Spanish War Veterans, a so- 
acty orgamzed in 1904 

United States of America, a repubhc, 
the main body of which occupies the middle 
portion of the North Amencan continent 
from the Atlantic to the Paafic It hes, 
roundly, between latitudes 25" and 49° ^ , 
and between longitudes 67° and 125“ w It 
extends in a north-and-south direction 1,680 
m , and m an cast-and-west direction 2,750 
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m The gross area of land and enclosed water 
IS 3,026,789 sq m Besides this main body 
and Alaska and Ha\\aii, the United States 
exercises jurisdiction over Puerto Rico, Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, Tutuila, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands 

The Atlantic coast differs widelj' m char- 
acter m its different parts In Maine, New 
Hampshire, and northern Massachusetts it is 
rocky From Boston Bav southward the 
character changes to a low, sandy coast, in 
many places bordered by sand bars, back of 
which are lagoons and marshes This marshy 
strip widens southward, becoming broadest 
In southern Virginia and North Carobna In 
all this part of the coast the rivers broaden 
mto estuanes in their lower courses, owing 
to a recent sinking of the land The coasts of 
the Gulf of Mexico present similar charac- 
teristics The Pacific coast, on the other hand, 
IS very simple, presenting an almost unbroken 
front to the sea The length of the coast line 
has been vanouslv estimated, but the follow- 
ing figures measure it as w'ell as anv 


12,359 nules 
5i744 “ 

3i*Si “ 


Atlantic coast 
Gulf coast 
Pacific coast 

Total 21,354 miles 

The topographic features of the main bodv 
of the United States are very simple There 
arc two mountain systems, respectively in the 
East and West, between wnich is a broad 
depression drained in the mam bv the Missis- 
sippi nver The easterly of these sjrstems, 
known ns the Appalachian, stretches from 
Maine in the n e southwestw'ard to Alabama, 
in which slate it disappears in the plain In 
New' Jersey and Pennsylvama and south- 
w’cstward into Georgia and Alabama, the 
system presents a different aspect The east- 
ern part consists of a succession of narrow 
ridges closely parallel to one another, the 
ndges consisting pnnapally of sandstone, 
while the valleis are floored with softer and 
more soluble limestones The western mem- 
ber of the system consists of a plateau in- 
chned gently to the n w , which is cut or dis- 
sected by the gorges of streams to such an 
extent m some places as to leave only a suc- 
cession of irregular ndges and gorgra This 
plateau is known as the Appalachian Plateau, 
and locally m the North as the Alleghany 
and in the South os the Cumberland 

Following the eastern member of thte as- 
tern southward through Maiyland and Vir- 
ginia, the eastern of the ndges becomes known 


as the Blue Ridge In western North Carolina 
it develops mto a broad plateau on which 
stand many mountain ranges The Appalaih- 
ian mountain sj'stem is succeeded on the w 
by a broad depression, occupymg half of the 
area of the country Manv of its nvers arc 
depressed below the general level, flowmg 
between bluffs from one hundred to four 
hundred ft in height, and in a few locahties 
there arc groups and ranges of hiHs The most 
prominent relief features in the valley con 
sists of the Ozark Hills in southwestern Mis- 
souri, northwestern Arkansas, and the south- 
ern part of Indian Territory In northern 
Minnesota arc ranges of irregular, rocky hills, 
the products of glaaal erosion With these ex- 
ceptions this vast extent of country presents 
no relief features of magnitude 
Most of the vallcv is drained by the Missis- 
sippi, the greatest rncr m North Amcnca, 
and one of the greatest on earth, whether its 
drainage basin, its length, or its volume be 
considered The Great Lakes — Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, with 
their outlet, St Lawrence river, form a great 
river sjstcm, whose entire drainage area is 

457.000 sq m, of which 330,000 belong to 
Canada and 127,000 to the United States 
West of the Missouri nver, m Kansas, Neb- 
raska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, be- 
gins a long, gradual rise to the westward For 
500 m or more the land, consisting of almost 
treeless prairies or plains, rises steadily to 
the base of the western mountains The con- 
tinuity of the Great Plains is broken in onlv 
one place, where in the western part of South 
Dakota an ellipticnl mass oi mountains, 
known as the Black Hills, rises like an island 
to altitudes exccedmg 7,000 ft 

The western mountain svslem, known as 
the Cordillera, is far greater in extent, height, 
and complcxitx than the Appalachian sys- 
tem Its ranges rise from a great plateau, 
whose summit compnses nearly one-third of 
the area of the country, and whose alUtude, 
vfliyxn^ widely in different p&rtSy nvernges 
about 6,000 ft , with a maximum height of 

10.000 ft Upon this phtcau stand hundreds 
of mountain ranges differing greatly in ele- 
vation, the highest summits rising between 

14.000 and 14,500 ft above the sea For de- 
scxiptivc purposes this mountain region may 
be grouped into the Rocky Mountains, the 
Plateau Region, the Great Basin, the Cas- 
cade Range, the Sierra Nevada, and the Coast 
Ranges of the Pacific 

Parallel with the Paafic coast, but some 
distance mland is a range which stretches al- 
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mott continuousK from the Canadian bound- 
at} to southern California In Washin^don 
and Oregon it is kno\m as the Cascade Range 
Among these ^olcanlc peaks are scicral of 
notable proportions, as hit Rainier in Wash- 
ington, 14,363 ft high, hit Hood in Oregon, 
11,1 S ft, and Mt Shasta in northern Cah- 
fonua, 14^80 ft in altitude. In California 
this range is known as the Sierra Net ada It 
rises abruptb from the Great Ba<nn on the c , 
and descends acstnard in long spurs, deepi) 
furrowed b> canons Its greatest altitude is 
near the «outhem end where it culminates in 
Mt Whitnej , 14,500 ft , the highest peak in 
the United States proper 
The streams flowing to the Atlantic rise 
oostlj in the Appalachian Mountains and 
ha\e comparatiicK short course^ The prin- 
cipal nver draining the great central lallcj is 
the Misnssippi The Mississippi drams the 
whole breadth of the central lallci , from the 
Appalachians on the e to the Rockj Moun- 
ts on the w Its mam eastern branch is 
Ohio mer, whose sources dram the Appala- 
Range from New \ ork to Alabama lU 
wetera branches arc the Mi«oun, Arkansas, 
Md Red mers, which dram the Rockj 
^Mtalns from Canada to Texas The great 
^etn mm flowing to the Pacific arc the 
' and Columbia, onlj 

' “raparaUielj short distances 

iOetarnfaD ranes greaUj m different parU 

copiously 

it ^ ® for want of 

I®!®" ‘he countrj 

upon 30 inches It is heaviest 

(Washington 

Inchefr, It sometimes exceeds 100 

of the CM ^hc coast 

il dimin I, ap the Mississippi Vallcj 

attheb^nn^'i? ‘he plains, and 

15 inches It Mountains is about 

ia some “P"" ‘he Atlantic coast. 

one Cm ^‘”'<hlieran region is an 

’“auBlI “pan ‘he 

aaas, but ftp ,^*11 ®®R®a’ally on the higher 
“* or ihroughout this section 
“&on that a‘ thrs 

“*iuentlj are ,,, ® ‘am, and con- 

'0^ Piatcate “he, are the 

‘^■sof IheGr^/it"*®"® ^‘dh. the val- 
fornla. Here ti. * ®"‘‘ southern CaU- 

« ‘a<hes. and “ Generally less than 

‘ha vegetaUon is scanty and of 


i drought-enduring tjpc The Faafic coa'^t 
has a well-defined wet and dry season In the 
summer ram seldom falls, ncarlj all the pre- 
cipitation occurring m winter On the nw 
coist rain falls almost contmuallj during the 
colder half of the > car 
tndtmis Territon and Languages — The 
American continent at its discos erj was 
sparseK occupied bj an aboriginal race to 
which the di«co\crcr gave the name of In- 
dians, m the belief that the new continent 
was a prolongation of Asia The name is 
therefore a mi'^nomcr, but has become so uni- 
vcrsallv accepted that it is useless now to 
suggest anv other Although from n to s 
the predominant phvsical characteristics of 
red-brown skin, dark ejes, straight black 
hair, etc , stamped the natives as all of one 
race, the culture status and habit vairied 
greativ, according to environment, while the 
languages arc diflcrcntiatcd into at least a 
hundred distinct stocks Ethnologists recog- 
nize fiftv Indian linguistic stocks wathm the 
United States alone (excluding Alaska), each 
stock representing from one to a dozen or 
more languages, each of whudi again mav 
have dialects Below is given a list of the 
fifty slocks within the United States proper, 
as at present recognized bv the Bureau of 
American Ethnologv and other authorities 


Algonquian 

Kiow an 

Takilman 

Athapascan 

Kilunahan 

Tanoan 

Altacapan 

Kulanapan 

Timuquanan 

Caddoan 

Kusan 

Tonikan 

Chimakuan 

Manposan 

Tonkawan 

Chimankan 

Moquclumnan Udican 

Chinookan 

Muskhogcan 

Waiilatpuan 

Chitimachan 

Natchesan 

Wakashan 

Chumashan 

Piman 

Washoan 

Coahuiltccan 

Pujunan 

Wcitspckan 

Copeban 

Quoratcan 

Wishoskan 

Costanoan 

Salman 

Yakonan 

Essclcnian 

Sahehan 

Yanan 

Iroquoian 

Sastcan 

Yukian 

Kalapooian 

Shahaptian 

Yuman 

Karankawan 

Shoshoncan 

Zufiian 

Keresan 

Siouan 



Papulotton — ^It IS impossible to make anv 
dose estimate of the Indian population at the 
time of the discovery A conservative cal- 
culation would probably make the Indian 
population of the present United States, be- 
fore disturbance by the whites, considerably 
over 800,000 It IS now offlaally 339,478 
VtUages and House Tj^m— ^J uoug^ut 
most of the United States 
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had permanent settlements or villages in 
which they resided for the greater part of 
the year, exceptmg dunng the periodical 
hunts or other functions in which the whole 
community joined The popular impression 
that the Indian was an aimless wanderer is 
entirely false The prevailmg house type e 
of the Mississippi was the wigwam, a frame- 
work of saphngs, covered with bark or mats 
with a door at either end and one or more 
fireholes in the roof, in general shape re- 
sembling a wagon top set upon the ground 
It was usually communal, in some cases ac- 
commodating as many as twenty families and 
of corresponding length The foed furmture 
consisted chieflv of a low platform, covered 
mth skins, which served as couch and bed 
A shallow hole scooped out m the earthen 
floor ser\ed for fireplace, and the smoke es- 
caped through the hole in the roof, without 
Bid of a chimney Every pnnapal settle- 
ment had one large central structure for 
dances, counals, and other public purposes, 
and some towns, espeaally among the Iro- 
quois, were compactly built and stockaded 
for defence 

Along the Missoun the permanent dwell- 
ing was the earth-lodge, a large curcular or 
octagonal log structure, ivith roof rising to a 
rounded point in the center and covered with 
a foot or more of hard packed clay The 
grass bouse of the Wichita on the Texas bor- 
der was a large arcular framework of heavy 
poles overlaid with bundles of dried grass 
in shingle fashion, so as to look at a distance 
very much like the ordinary haystack The 
non-agricultural and purely hunting tribes 
of the plains, as well as those just mentioned, 
when away from their permanent villages, 
occupied the tepee — a name adopted from the 
Sioux language — a high conical tent com- 
posed of some twenty dressed buffalo skins 
sewn together in proper form and brought 
over a framework of about the same number 
of poles 

In the Columbia region the typical struc- 
ture was the rectangular board house, with 
daborate pamted and carved designs, and 
someUmes semi-subterranean It was gener- 
ally communal, and some for pubhc pur- 
poses were as much as 500 ft Ji' length 

Orgamsatton and Religion — Each larger 
group usually acting together as a single in- 
dependent body and speakmg the same lan- 
guage was commonly known as a tribe, but 
the woyd is merely a convement designation, 
as we know too htUc of the Indian organi- 
zation to give it fixed meanmg In some cases 


the tribe comprised but a single village or 
band, m other cases, as with the Sioux or 
Navaho, it numbered thousands of souls, in 
many bands with varying dialects, scattered 
over a large territory Tnbes were sometimes 
grouped into confederaaes, as the Iroquois 
and the Creeks There were numerous mili- 
tary, ritual, medicine, and work sonctics, 
among both men and women, each ivith its 
special function, dress, ceremonial, and in- 
itiation forms Among the great rcligiouc 
ceremonials may be noted the Green Com 
Dance thanksgivmg festival of the eastern 
(agricultural) tnbes, the Sun Dance of the 
Plains, the Snake Dance of the Hopi, and 
the Salmon Dance of the Columbia region 
The universal rehgion, however varying in 
detail of myth or ceremony, w'as an an! 
mistic polytheism in which ammals, plants, 
and the phenomena of nature were deified, 
or, perhaps more properly speaking, regarded 
as the embodiments of deities The Sun, the 
Ram, the Buffalo, the Snake, the Eagle, the 
Com, and the Peyote cactus, were among the 
highest divinities There was no supreme 
‘great spint,’ no heaven or hdl, only a 
shadowy counterpart of the present life 
Human sacnficc as a religious rite was rare, 
but existed among the Pawnee and certain 
southern tnbes The mamage ceremony in 
most tribes was a simple affair, consisting 
only of the giving of a present by the young 
man to the girl’s parents, after the matter 
had been debated by the older people of both 
families and the girl’s consent obtained Poly- 
gamy was recognized, but not frequent Di- 
vorce was a simple process, and in most 
tnbes the children followed the mother 
Dress — ^Thc dress was scant^, excepting 
on ceremonial occasions and consisted, for 
the man, of G-stnng, leggins and moccasins, 
with a shirt and blanket for cold weather 
The woman wore a skirt belted at the waist, 
with Icggms and moccasins, the tw'o some- 
times made as one piece The blanket was 
more often of buffalo skin, dressed with the 
hair on the inside, or m the sw of rabbit 
skin, m woven stnps In cveiy-day life, the 
wamor wore usually only the G-stnng and 
moccasms, while young children were naked 
The face and sometimes the upper body were 
painted according to mdividual design Tat- 
tooing was more or less general In the e the 
head was generally shaven with the exception 
of a ndge along the crest and a single scalp 
lock On the Plains the hair was worn at 
fun len^, but usually gathered into a large 
plait tiang ing down m front on each shoulder 
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\nth the <snia 1 ]er «calp lock behind West of 
the mountains it was usualh cut abo\e the 
e}C9 m front and about at the shoulder be- 
hind, or, as vnth the Nasaho, was bunched 
up behind in club fashion 
n'eo^oiw and H ar — The wamor’s n cap- 
ons M ere the hon , the club of vi ood or stone 
\nth attached handle, the knife of reed or 
flint, the stone-headed lance, and the round 
shield of buffalo hide in the open country, 
bodj armor of inckcr work or tough hide 
m certain eastern districts and about Puget 
Sound, with the blougun of cane for hunt- 
ing small game in the Gulf region The orig- 
inal war troph> with most tribes was the 
head, and the custom of scalping, so far 
from being general, was confined to a limited 
eastern temtor\ until the rntroduebon of 
fire arms and the establishment of scalp pre- 
miums b% the rival colomal governments 

iris — The household arts were chiefiv in 
the hands of the woman, who, besides being 
cook, nune, and dressmaker, was also farmer, 
sbn dresser, potter, basket, mat, and blanket 
wea\cr, burden earner, and in some eases, 
parbculatl} on the Plains, the house builder 
The man was the hunter and defender of the 
home, he made his own weapons, canoes and 
fish weirs, and m most tnbes built the house 
The beautj of much of the Indian potters, | 
basketry, and blanket weaving, both in de- 
sign and execuUon, is too well known to need 
estended comment 

Borne Life — The home hfc was diversified 
bj feasting, dancing, games and storj -teUing 
Eveij important household celebrabon was 
accompamed by a feast, from the setUng up 
of the new tepee to the bonng of the ears of 
a new -bora duld In the «ame way, almost 
eien rehgious function from the annual 
thanksgiving fcsbval to the ordmarj doctor’s 
performance oyer a sick pahent had an ac- 


companiment of song and dance, the instru 
ments bemg the drum, rattle, whistle, am 
sometimes the flute or flageolet 
Funeral Customs — The dead were dispose! 
of m different wa>s, the most widespread be 
cog probablv b> interment m the ground 
Urn bunal was frequent along the casten 
Gulf coast, and a custom of mumm> preser 
vabon existed along the s Atlantic coast iron 
\*'Emia to Flonda The personal property o 
the deceased was usuallj sacrificed at th 
graye or upon the funeral p>te, the rela 
turn showed their gnef b> laccrabng thei 
Oodles With kmyes and by cuttmg off th 
, and for weeks thereafter the death wa: 


went up night and morning 


Government Policy — ^In 1887 the general 
Allotment Act inaugurated the present pohc> 
of making the Indian an indnudual land 
holder, with abzen rights and dubes, and 
throwung open the reseryabons to yvhite set- 
tlement The yyhole governmental effort is 
now being directed toward the speedy and 
final absorpbon of the Indian into the Am- 
cncan hody pobbe Under the preyailmg al- 
lotment agreements, each Indian man, wo- 
man and child is maae the individual owner 
of So acres of agricultural or 160 of grazmg 
land, inahenablc and free of taxes for a term 
of twenty -five years, with restricted atizcn- 
ship privileges and a per capita share in all 
tribal funds 

The Federal Census for 1900 showed the 
total Indian populabon, exclusiye of Alaska, 
to be 137,196, for 1910, 165,683, for 1910 the 
populabon was 244437, I930f 328,845, 

and for 1940, 329478 For the young people 
the Goyernment maintains boarding schools 
and day schools on the reservabons, and a 
number of boarding schools outside of reser- 
vabons In addibon, Hampton Institute m 
Virginia, a non-sectanan, pnyateK supported 
school educates Indian pupils at the Goyern- 
ment’s expense, and \anous religious denom- 
inabons maintain mission schools, cither 
boarding or day, a few of which reccne aid 
from the Goyernment in the form of ra- 
bons 

Or/ginof U S Territory and Accessions — 
The treaty of peace with Great Britain, at the 
close of ^e Rcy olubonary War, gave to the 
Urated States a territory of about 828,000 
sq m^ limited on the n by the boundary as 
It noyv exists, on the s by the thirty -first 
parallel of n latitude and St Mary’s River, 
and on the w by the Mississippi River In 
1S03 the Umted States purchased from France 
the territory then known as the ptomnee ot 
Louisiana (Sec LoinsiANA PuacnASE ) 

When in 1S19 Spain sold the Floridas to 
the United States, the httcr came into pos- 
session of the Gulf Coast as far c as Mobile 
Bay In 1835 Texas seceded from Mexico, 
and in 1845 was admitted as a State of the 
Umted States, bnnging into the Umon about 
375POO sq m At the close of the War with 
Mexico, m 1848, that country ceded to the 
Umted States an area of nearly 546^00 sq 
m , fiye years later, the Gadsden Purchase 
of about 45,500 sq m yvas made This ter- 
ntory completes the main body of the Um- 
fbd States as it is today In^^ Alaska. .with 
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(114,958 sq m), Gimin (210 sq m), and 
Puerto Rico (3,435 sq m ) were nken from 
Spain, and Haiiaii (6,449 sq m ) joined the 
Union In 1899 Tutuila or Samoa (77 sq m 
was ceded to the United States, in 1901 cer- 
tain outljing islands of the Philippines (68 
sq m ) not included in the first cession were 
acquired, and in 1917 the Virgin Islands, a 
group Ring 40 m c of Puerto Rico, were 
purchased from the Danish go\cmment In 
addition the United States has the perpetual 
nght of occupation of the Panama Canal 
Zone 

The District of Columbia, the scat of the 
Federal Goaernment, was originally formed 
from tcrritorj ceded bj Mara land and Vir- 
ginia, but the portion ceded bj Virginia Ij- 
ing s of the Potomac avas subsequcntlj re- 
stored to that State 

Public Lands — ^Nearla all the land bc- 
taacen the crest of the Alleghanies and the 
Pacific once belonged to the Fcdcml Goa’crn- 
ment, its transfer to the pnaate oavncrship 
of settlers, miners, lumbermen, and others 
has been a dominant factor in the economic, 
social, and political life of the nation In 1931 
the Umted States still held 177,101,551 acres 
of unreseraed land, cxclusiae of Alaska 

Governmrnl — Washington, D C , is the 
center of goaernment for the United States 
There arc located the Capitol, the meeting 
place of Congress and the Supreme Court, 
the White House, both home and office of 
the President, and the headquarters of the 
various administrative departments of the 
nation The eaecutwe poaa'cr in the Umted 
States IS a'cstcd in the President, avho is elect- 
ed for a term of four years, at a salary of 
$75,000, avith an additional alloavancc of $25,- 
ooo for traveling expenses He must be a 
natiac of the United States, and at least 
thirty -five vears of age While no provision 
prescribes the number of terms he ma\ serve, 
the refusal of a third term b> the first Pres- 
ident established a precedent that was fol- 
lowed by his successors until 1940 when 
F D Roosevelt was elected for a third terra 
The powers of the President include the 
making of appointments to the Federal Serv- 
ice, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, the management of the country’s foreign 
relations, including appointments to the dip- 
lomatic and consular service, negohation of 
treaties (subject to the approval of the Sen- 
ate), recognition of the independence of re- 
volting States, and negotiaUons and com- 
municaUons with foreign powers, the general 
enforcement of the law-i of the nation, for 


which he has at his disposal the courts, the 
U S Armj and Navj’, and the National 
Guard, the recommendation of legislation 
through annual or spcaal messages to Con- 
gress, the power of vetoing Congressional 
legislation, which, however, mav be passed 
over his veto , and the chief command of the 
army and navy 

The President is advised on questions of 
polic> b} the Cabinet, composed of heads of 
the ten executive Departments There is also 
a number of Federal institutions whose chiefs 
are dircctlj subordinate to the President 
These include the Civai Service Commission, 
Government Printing Office, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Trade Commission, Libraiy of Con- 
gress, Commission of Fine Arts, Smithsoniai 
Institution, and National Museum, and mam 
of the New Deal agencies The Vice-Presi 
dent has the same qualifications as the Prcsi 
dent, and serves lor the same term, at an an 
nual salan of $15,000 He is cx-officn 
President of the United States Senate Both 
President and Vice-President arc elected b> 
the people of the United States as nominee’ 
of the same political part} If the President 
dies the Vice-President succeeds him, there- 
after Cabinet members arc in set line for 
succession 

The national legislature of the United 
States consists of the tw'o Houses of Con- 
gress the Senate, in which each State has 
equal representation, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose members are apportioned 
among the States on the basis of population 
The Senate is made up of two Senators from 
each State — a total of 96 The term of office 
IS SIX years, and the annual salary is $12,500 
To be eligible for election a person must be 
at least thirty years old, and a atizen of 
the United States for at least nine y ears The 
Constitution provided for the election of 
Senators bv the State legislatures, but the 
Seventeenth Amendment (191V) calls for di- 
rect election bv the people 

MEMBERS OF THE SENATE (1943) 


Terms 

Expire Senators 

Alabama 

1949 — ^John J Sparkman, D 
1951 — ^Lister Hill, D 
Arizona 

1951 — Carl Hayden, D 
1953 — ^Ernest W McFarland, D 
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Arkansas 

1949 — John L McClellan, D 
1951 — ^J William Fulbnght, D 
Caltjomta 

19SI— Shendan Dow-nej , D 
1953— Wilham F Know land, R 
Colorado 

1949 — ^Edwin C Johnson, D 
1951 — ^Eugene D Milhkin, R 
Connecticut 

1951 — ^Bnen McMahon, D 
1953— Rax-mond E Baldmn, R 
DelOiOare 

1949 — C Douglass Buck, R 
>953— John J Williams, R 
Florida 

>951— Claude Pepper, D 
>953— Spessard L Holland, D 
Gforgio 

1949— Richard B Russell, D 
>931 — Walter F George, D 
Idaho 


Mississippi 

>949 — James 0 Eastland, D 
19S3 — ^Theodore G Bilbo, D 
Missouri 

1951 — Forrest C Donnell, R 
I9S3 — ^James P Kem, R 
Montana 

>949 — ^James E Murray, D 
1953 — ^Zales N Ecton, R 
Nebraska 

>949 — Kenneth S Wherrj , R 
*953 — Hugh Butler, R 
Nevada 

*93* — Patrick A McCarran, D 
>953 — George W Malone, R 
Aeto Hampshire 
1949 — St>les Bridges, R 
1931 — Charles \V Tobcj, R 
New Jersc\ 

>949 — Albert W Hawkes, R 
1953 — H Mctander Smith, R 
A ew Mexico 


>949 — ^Hcnn C Dworshak, R 
>93>— Glen H Tailor, D 
Illinois 

>949 — C Wax land Brooks R 
>95*— Scott W Lucas, D 
Indiana 

>95*— Homer E Capehart, R 
>953 — William E Jenner, R 
loica 

>949 — George A Wilson, R 
>9S>— Bourke B Hickenloopcr, R 
hansas 

i949~-Arthur Capper, R 
>93>— Cbde M Reed, R 
kentucki 

>949~-John Sherman Cooper, R 
>95>— Alben W BarUe>, D 
Lomsiana 

>949 — Allen J Ellender, D 
>95> — ^John H Overton, D 
Maine 


>949— Wallace H White, Jr , R 
>953 — Oxxen Brexxster, R 
ttar\land 

>95* — ^Millard E T> dings, D 
i9a3— Herbert R O’Conor, D 
J/as$acftiisetls 


>949— Lex erett Saltonstall, R 
>953— Henrx Cabot Lodge, Jr , 
Michigan 

>949 — Homer Ferguson, R 

Arthur H Vandenberg, I 

>949— Joseph H Ball, R 
>953— Edward J Th>e, R 


*949 — Carl A Hatch, D 
>953 — Dennis Chaxcz, D 
Aew 1 ork 

*93* — Robert F Wagner, D 
>953 — Imng M Ives, R 
North Carolina 
1949 — William B Urastead D 
>93* — Clxdc R Hoe>, D 
North Dakota 
>93* — Milton R Young, R 
>953 — ^William Longer, R 
Ohio 

>931 — Robert A Taft, R 
>953 — ^John W Bncker, R 
Oklahoma 

>949 — Ed H Moore, R 
*951 — Elmer Thomas, D ' 
Oregon 

*949 — Gu> Cordon, R 
*95> — Wayne Morse, R 
Pennsylvania 

>95 > — Francis J Mxers, D 
>933 — Edward Martin, R 
Rhode Island 

>949 — Theodore F Green, D 
>953 — ^J Howard McGrath, D 
South Carolina 
>949 — Burnet R Maybank, D 
>95> — Olui D Johnston, D 
South Dakota 

>949 — ^Harlan J Bushfield, R 
>95* — Chan Gurne> , R 
Tennessee 

>949 — ^Tom Stewart, D 
>953 — ^Kenneth McKellar, D 
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Texas 

1949 — ^\V Lee O’Daniel, D 
19S3 — ^Tom Connally, D 
Utah 

1951 — ^Elbert D Thomas, D 
19S3 — ^Arthur V Watkins, R 
Vermont 

1951 — George D Aiken, R 
1953 — ^Ralph E Flanders, R 
Vtrgima 

1949 — ^A Willis Robertson, D 
19S3 — ^Harrv Flood Byrd, D 
Washington 

1951 — Warren G Magnuson, D 
1953 — Harij P Cain, R 
West Virginia 

1949 — Chapman Revcrcomb, R 
igS3 — ^Harley M Kilgore, D 
TT'^iscoHsm 

19S1 — ^Alexander Wiley, R 
19S3 — ^Joseph R McCarthj, R 
Wyoming 

1949 — ^Edward V Robertson, R 
1953 — ^Joseph C O’Mahonev, D 


The riicmbcrs of the House of Representa- 
tives arc elected by popular vote for a term 
of two years, the annual salary is ?r2,Soo 
To be ehgible for election a person must be 
not less than twenty-five vears old, and a 
citizen of the United Stales for seven years 
The reapportionment of the House on the 
basis of 1940 census figures did not change 
the total membership of the Seventj -third 
Congress (1933-3S) f™™ 435 Terntonal 
delegates from Hawaii and Alaska sit in the 
House, but cannot vote Puerto Rico is repre- 
sented by a resident commissioner The pre- 
siding officer IS the Speaker 
Bills may originate in either House, e.\ccpt 
measures for raising revenue, which must be 
introduced into the Lower House After in- 
troduebon, all bills are referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, which ma'S report 
them back ivith recommendations for their 
passage, amend them, substitute ncvi bills, 
report them unfavorablj , or take no action 
Revenue and appropnabon bills are consid- 
ered bv the House in committee of the whole 
A measure having pissed one House is trans- 
mitted to the other House, where it maj be 
passed without alterations and sent to the 
President for his signature, or maj be amend- 
ed and referred back for reconsideration A 
bill becomes a law upon receiving the Pres- 
ident’s signature, or upon his failure to re- 
turn It within ten dajs, provided Congress 


IS sbll in session If the President vetoes a 
bill, he returns it to the House in which it 
ongmated, with a summaiy of his ob;ccbons, 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses is then re- 
quired to pass it over his veto 
The judicial power of the United States is 
vested by the Consbtution in the Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as may be 
estabhshed by Congress In 1911 the judiairj' 
laws were revised and unified by the new 
Judicial Code enacted bv Congress The Fed- 
eral Circuit Courts were abolished, and the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals and the District 
Courts were reorganized For general judicial 
purposes the States are grouped into nine 
Circuit Courts of Appeals each with an as- 
signed Supreme Court Jusbcc and two, three, 
or four Circuit Judges, and the country is 
further subdivided into numerous Distnct 
Courts 

Other special courts arc the Court of 
Claims, which considers all aval claims 
against the Government except penaons 
claims, and the Court of Customs Appeals 
(established in 1909), which reviews the de- 
cisions of boards of general appraisers, and 
cxcrases other junsdicbon relative to the 
tanff A third special court, the Commerce 
Court, created m 1910 to hear appeals from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
abolished in 1913 All of the Federal Judges 
are appointed by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate The salary of 
Supreme Court Jusbccs is $20,000, the Chief 
Justice receives $500 additional Five Judges 
of the Federal Court of Claims receive $12,- 
500 each w'hile the judges of the U S Cus- 
toms Court recave ?io,ooo 
Slate Government — ^The State govern- 
ments, hke the Federal Government, rest 
I upon wntten consbtubons Commonly, the 
legidalure by majonbes of tvvo-thirds or 
three-fourths submits proposed amendments 
to the people for ratification or rejection 
Resort to popular inibitivc and referendum 
for changing both constitution and statute is 
a development of recent times The State 
governments, like the Federal Government, 
arc organized into execubve, Icgislabvc, and 
judicial divisions, and in numerous features 
their framework and methods of operation 
arc similar The chief executive officer is the 
Governor, who is elected by popular vote, 
and IS frequently nominated b> direct prl- 
marv The State legislatures are bicameral 
bodies, except in Nebraska which has a 
unicameral legislature The State judiciary 
includes a supreme court or court of appeals, 
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a supcnor court, county and mumapal courts, 
and magistrates or justices of the peace 
Temlonal Government — By the Constitu- 
tion, Congress is empowered to make all 
needful rules and regulations for the Tem- 
torfes of the United States The Terntones 
and dependences of the United States may 
be grouped into three classes, according as 
the> are fully organized, partly organized, or 
unorganized The fully organized Terntories 
arc Havvau and Alaska Eadi has a governor 
appointed b> the President, a legislature of 
two houses elected by the people, and a dele- 
gate to the Umted States Congress The part- 
1 \ organized Temtori is Ruerto Rico The' 
governor of Puerto Rico, the attomej general, 
a Umted States court, and a Supreme Court 
of five members are appointed bv the Presi- 
dent Both houses of the legislature are elected 
bv the qualified voters of the island The 
PhOippmes are governed by their elected 
officers, since the country became mdepend- 
ent when the Repubhc was established, on 
Julv 4, 1946, and the U S' flag was lowered 
over Manila Puerto Rico has a commission- 
er at Washmgton, the Philippmes have an 
"Tibassador The unorgantz^ dependences 
American Samoa and Guam are adnunis- 
red bv naval officers The Canal Zone has 
governor appointed bv the President 
The gov emment of the District of Colum- 
la is peculiar m that its inhabitants hav'e no 
nice m it The executive head consists of 
iree commissioners, who are appointed bv 
1C President, subject to confirmation b> the 
cnatc Two of these comrmssioners must be 
itizcns who have been residents of the Dis- 
nct for three vears, the third is detailed 
rom the corps of engineers of the U S 
irmv Most of the associated cty officials 
fc selected bv the commission The judicarj 
s appointed bv the President, and Congress 
uatts the legislation 

Local government is regulated bj the in- 
lividual States For aval administration, the 
itates arc divided into counties (parishes in 
ouisiana) , and tliesc, in turn, are divided 
a 0 smaller umts, usuallv called towns or 
o'vnvhips Three general s> stems of local 
lOvxmraent arc in existence the town sjs- 
cm, common to New England, the count} 
prevalent in the South, and the 
or town-countv sjstcm, found in New 
‘orK, New jermv, Pcnnsvlvania, and the 
'Orth Central States 

threat of war in Europe in 
Ojt> and 1939 and the actual outbreak of 


bostihtics directed attention in the U S to 
its mibtary forces On June 30, 1938 there 
was a total of 496,810 officers and men in 
all components of the armv In the fall of 
1939 the regular army was mcreased to 

225.000 Then by calling up the National 
Guard and conscription the army contained 

1.500.000 men b> June 30, 1941 By the end 
of 1941 the U S Army contained 1,704,282 
men end the Air Force 221,900 By &pt, 
1943 the U S bad mducted mto the army 
5,000,000 men, and manv new mihtarv umts 
had been created as tank, mechamzed, ar- 
mored, motorized, and balloon barrage units, 
and ski, mountain, and parachute troops 

Navy — ^The naval force of the nation was 
rapidl} on the mcrease in 1938 through 1943 
In 1941 the navy had 201,613 enlisted men 
and 11,748 officers The Marine Corps in 
1942 had 75,000 men and 5,000 officers In 
early 1942 the nav} consisted of 15 battle- 
ships, 17 heavy cruisers with 8-mch guns, 20 
hght cruisers with 6-inch guns, 6 aircraft 
earners, 155 destroyers, 103 submarines, lo 
gunboats, 23 patrol vessels, three aircraft ten- 
ders, eight mmelayers, and 41 minesweepers 
Under construction or authorized were 17 
battleships, 12 aircraft earners, 48 cruisers, 
170 destroyers, 82 submannes, four aweraft 
tenders, one minela} er and two minesweepers 

Post Office — ^In the fiscal }ear ended June 
30, 194s, postal receipts amounted to $1,314,- 
240,132, the largest total on record and an 
enormous increase over the prcv’ious vear 
The post offices numbered 41,792 In 1944 
the government raised the rates of postage and 
fees In 1946 air mail became 5 cents an 
ounce 

Patents — The patent ^stem is adimms- 
tered b} the U S Patent Office, a bureau of 
the Department of the Intenor, and directed 
bj the Commissioner of Patents For historv 
and procedure see article Patent 

Tanff — See Tariff 

Finance — ^The net ordinarv receipts of the 
Umted Slates Government for the fiscal jear 
endmg June 30, 1946, were $43,037,798,808 
Expenditures for the fiscal j ear cn^g June 
30, 1946, were $65,018,631,991 The gross 
debt of the Umted States on June 30, 1946, 
was $259.itS,34S>803,369 The wealth of the 
nation has increased at a rate far greater than 
that of the population The total wealth and 
I per capita wealth at vanous times smee 1S60 
[was estimated as follows 1S60, $16160,- 
000,000, per capita, $514, 1S70 (currenev 
i basis), $30,069,000,000, per capita, $780, 1870 
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(gold basis), $24,055,000,000, per capita, 
$624, 1880, $43,642,000,000, per capita, $870, 
1890, $65,037,000,000, pet capita, $1,036, 

1900, ^8,517,000,000, per capita, $1,165, 

1912, $186,300,000,000, per capita, $1,950, 

1922, $320,804,000,000, per capita, $2,918, 

1929 (estimated), $361,800,000,000, per cap- 
ita, $2,977, 1932 (estimated), $247,300,000,- 
000, per capita, $1,981 In sixty-two years 
the nation’s wealth increased almost twenty j 
times while the wealth per capita became 
nearly six bmes as great as in i860 
Banks and Banking — On June 30, 1945, 
the 6,840 member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System had deposits of $118,378,000,- 
000, and other hank deposits had reached the 
peak figure, $151,033,000,000 
Population — ^ITie total population of Con- 
tinental United States on April 1, 1940, when 
the latest official Census, the sixteenth in 
Amencan history, was taken, amounted to 
131,669,275, an increase of 8,894,229 over 
the Census of 1930 The 1930 census showed 
for the United States proper 62,137,080 males 
and 60,637,966 females, the males outnumber- 
mg the females by 1,499,144 This excess was 
5^1,128 less than in 1920, and the ratio of 
males to females was correspondingly lower 
in 1930 than m 1920 — 102 5 males to 100 
females in 1930, as compared with 104 to 100 
in 1920 The high proportion 6f males is 
largely due to the fact that the United States 
has received large accessions by immigration, 
and that among immigrants the males have 
at all times considerably outnumbered the 
females Native whites of native parentage 
in 1930 numbered 70,136,614, consUtuting 
64 4 per cent of the total population Native 
whites of foreign parentage formed 15 6 per 
cent of the population and those of mixed 
parentage 7 7 per cent 
The following are the proporUons which 
the forcign-bom bore to the total population 
at the various censuses since 1850 1850, g 7, 

1860. 13 2, 1870, 14 4, 1880, 13 3, 1890, 14 7 . 

1900. 13 6, 1910, 14 7 , *3 2 1 1930, II 

1940, 8 6 The foreign-bom population in 
1940 was chiefly denved from the following 
countnes Germany, 1,237,772, Italy, 1,823,- 
580, Russia and Lithuama, 1,206,655, Poland, 
993479, Canada and Newfoundland, 1,065,- 
480, Eire, 572,031, England, 621,975, Swe- 
den, 445,070, Austna, 479,906, Mexico, 377 ,- 

^^Mmigration — Under the United States 
immigraUon quota law proclaimed in opera- 
tion as of Juh I, 1929, about 153.879 alien 
immigrants ma\ be admitted vearh, as 


against 164,667 under the previous law The 
statistics for immigration to the United States 
within recent (fiscal) years are as follows 
1901-1910, 8,795,386, 1911, 878,587, 1912, 
838,172, 1913, 1,197,892, 1914, 1,218480, 
1915, 326,700, igi6, 598,826, 1917, 295,403, 
1918, no,6i8, 1919, 141,132, 1920, 430,001, 
1921, 805,228, 1922, 309,556, 1923, 522,919 
1924, 706,896, 1925, 294,314, 1926, 304,488 

1927, 335,175, 1928, 307,255, 1929, 279,678 

1 1930, 241,700, 1931, 97,139, 1932, 35,576 
1933, 23,068, 1934, 29470, 1935, 34,956 
1936, 36,329, 1937, 50,244, 1938, 67,895 
1939, 82,898, 1940, 70,756 World War 
caused a drop m immigration from 191' 
to 1920 For the first time smee 1862 imtni 
gration feli below 100,000, m 1931 The num 
ber of emigrants exceeded the number 0, 
immigrants m 1932, being 103,295 
Educaiion — ^Thc Umted States has no na 
tional svstem of education, each State having 
its own system of free public schools, sup- 
plemented hy pnvate and parochial schools 
In 1940 there were 29,805,259 children of 
school age (5 to 17 inclusive) in the United 
States, 25,433,542 were enrolled in public 
schools In pnvate and parochial schools 
there were 3,500,000 pupils The public 
schools had 194,725 male and 680,752 female 
teachers with salaries aggregating $1,369- 
510,172 out of total school expenditures of 
$2,344,048,927 In federally aided vocational 
I schools in 1939 there were 2,086,000 students, 
divided 538,536 agncultural, 489,900 trade 
and industnal, and 278,398 home economics 
Higher education is provided for in public 
and pnvate normal schools, universiUes, col- 
leges, technological schools, and professional 
schools In the universities, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools in the United States in 1938 
there were 71,722 professors and instructors 
and 1,062,760 students (651,181 men and 
404,579 women) That total presents a stnk- 
ing comparison ivith 1900 when 75472 men 
and 38,900 women were enrolled in the col- 
leges and universities of the U S 
Fisheries — Commeraal fishing, prosecuted 
along the entire seacoast, m the Great Lakes, 
and m most of the coastal and interior rivers 
and streams, ranks as one of the important 
food industries In 1942 the catch of fishery 
products in the United States and Alaska 
amounted to 3,856,548 pounds, valued at 
$152,172,000 to the fishermen 
Forests — \’icwed broadly, the country may 
be divided naturally mto six timber regions, 
as follows 

(1) The Northeastern States The north- 
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ern pari of this region is, or was, forested 
with conifers, mainly white pine, spruce, and 
hemlock Farther to the s these arc muced 
with hardwoods, while m Southern New Jer- 
sc> the yellow pme is found The wrhite pine 
of this section has been largely cut out, the 
small portion that remains bemg in North- 
ern Maine and New Hampshire, and in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania The pulp mills 
arc hard at work on the spruce trees, which 
arc rapidl> disappearing 

(a) The Southern States, across which 
'tretches a broad belt of pme timber, extend- 
ing from Southern New Jersej southwest- 
ward and westward to Northeastern Texas 
and Eastern Oklahoma The lowlands of the 
coast and the Mississippi bottom land con- 
tain much c>-press, and the mountam regions 
are largeh covered with hardwoods 

( j 1 The Lake States, whose northern parts 
were coxcred with forests of white and Nor- 
waj pine merging southward into hard- 
woods For man> years these States have 
been the chief source of white pine, and as 
a result the forests of Michigan are nearing 
exhaustion, those of Wisconsin are wraning, 
and heaw inroads have been made on those 
of Minnesota 

(4) The Central States of the Mississippi 
Valiev, which arc characterized bj hardwood 
forests, with vannng admixtures of conifers 
These have been cverj where culled for the 
most valuable speacs, and certain of them, 
such as the black w alnut, have become prac- 
ticallv extinct as lumber 

(5) The Rockv Mountain region, where 
the timber is in the main confined to the 
niountnin slopes, and consists of a varictv of 
coniferous speacs, chicfiv western vcllow 
pine 


(6) The Pacific Coast region These for- 
«ts arc b> far the heaviest in the United 
otates, if not in the world, not onlv in stand 
of timber per acre, but in size of mdividua] 
trees They consist of comferae, the preva- 
Mt tree in Western Washington and Oregoi 
wing the red fir, wath some cedar, spruce 
and hemlock, while in Southern Oregon jel- 
'''**®*^ F*"® appear incrcasingl> 
^hward In California, jellow pine is th« 
Prcaominating tree, with some sugar pme 
jiiMnsc cedar and fir Sequoia gtganlea, the 
tree, the largest tree and oldest Uvanf 
mg on earth, is found m groves midwav 
p the slope ol the Sierra from the latitudi 
southward Some of thesi 
In diameters of 30 to 33 ft 

n 1040 the Government c«limatcd the re 


moining forests of the Umted States to cover 
630,000,000 acres 

National Forests — In 1891 Congress au- 
thorized the creation of forest reserves from 
the pubhc lands In accordance with this au- 
thorization, about 200,000 sq m in the 
Rocky Mountain and Paafic Coast States 
and Alaska, comprismg nearly all the forest 
lands remaining to the Government, have 
been reserved and placed under protection 
and management This is done with the pur- 
pose of obtaimng from the reserved terntorv 
the largest and most valuable continuous 
}acld of timber possible, to protect it against 
fire and disease and to conserve the water 
supply Lands thus reserv ed cannot be settled 
upon, unless found to be valuable chicfl} for 
agriculture, and designated for that purpose 
bv the Forest Service, nor can permanent 
pnvmte title be otherwise acquired except for 
the purpose of mimng, for rights of wav for 
railroadis, and for irrigation works The for- 
ests are under the control of the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agnculturc In 1946 
there were 158 National Forests, located m 
39 States and Alaska, compnsing 178,000,000 
acres 

Agnculturc — From an almost exclusively 
agricultural country the United States has, 
in Its relatively bnef existence, dev eloped into 
a highlv industnalized nation In 1930 a little 
more than one-fifth of the occupied popu- 
lation was on farms, a decade earlier a little 
more than one-fourth was engaged m agri- 
culture, and a century earher, four-fifths By 
1900 the value of manufactured goods ex- 
ceeded that of agricultural products In 1930 
more persons vv ere engaged in manufacturing 
: than in any other occupational group — 28 9 
per cent of the total According to U S 
Dept of Agnculture estimates, people livnng 
on farms Jan 1, 1944 totaled 25,630,000 
During 1941-44, high wages in war and 
other industnes drew large numbers from the 
farms, and militarv service reduced the farm 
population still further See AGIUCU1.TUSE 

Manufactures — The great manufacturing 
enterprises arc irregularly distributed, their 
location depending largely upon the accessi- 
bility of raw products and the cost of trans- 
portation Thus, the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry centers in the W'est, the 
manufacture of agricultural implements 
flourishes m the Lake States, where lumber 
and iron are abundant, the manufacture of 
iron and steel products is the leading industry 
m Pennsv Iv ania, Ohio and Illinois, where coal 
and iron can be obtamed at minimum cost. 
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while cotton manufactures arc of increasing 
importance in the Southern States Other fac- 
tors influcnang localization are water power 
faahties, proximity of markets, and the labor 
supply 

In general the region c of the Mississippi 
and n of Mason and Dixon’s hne is the 
greatest manufacturing section, though the 
tcndcnc}, as shown bj the decennial cen- 
suses, IS constantly westward The Federal 
Census of Manufactures for 1929 showed that 
the East North Central States ranked first in 
value of products — $21,663,000,000, their 
number of wage earners, however, 2,542,000, 
was less than that of the Middle Atlantic 
States which was 2,562,000 

In 1810 the Secretary of the Treasury esh- 
mated that the total value of manufactures 
for 1809 exceeded $120,000,000 In 1939 the 
Umted States had 184,230 manufacturing es 
tablishments, which gave cmplo> ment during 
the jear to an average of 71886,567 wage 
earners These establishments paid $9,089,- 
940,916 m wages and turned out products 
to the value of $56,843,024,800, to produce 
which matcnals costing $32,160,106,681 were 
consumed 

Mineral Resources — ^The Umted States 
produces in commeraal quantity nearly 
every metal and mineral known in art and in- 
dustiy, and of most of them an amount suf- 
fiaent for Us own use and also for export — 
more than is produced in anv other countrv 
From 1881 to 1885 fl’c total value of min- 
eral products of the United States averaged 
$426,000,000 per year Mineral production 
reached its highest point in 1920, when it 
was valued at $6,981,000,000 From the 1929 


Silver production, worth $34,717,000 in 
1880, Was almost double this figure in igi8 
and 1919, and about the same in 1929, in 
1933 it dropped to $7,638,690 but in 1939 had 
risen to $ 49 i 4 ^ 3 i 000 Foremost in both value 
and quantity, not only among non-mctallic 
minerals but among all mmcral resources, is 
coal, which has been mined in the United 
States from Rc\ olutionarj' times In 1939 the 
total U S coal production amounted to 444,- 

552.000 tons, valued at $919,719,000, far less 
than in 1920 when 658,264,932 tons with a 
value of $2,564,185,000 had been produced 
The j early average for the production of 
crude petroleum steadily increased from 25,- 

508.000 barrels for the penod 1881-85 to 

895.762.000 barrels for 1926-30 In 1939 the 
petroleum production amounted to 1,264,- 

200.000 barrels with a value of $1,400,000,000 
During the depression years the production 
of mmcrals fell less 5 harpl> from' 1929 levels 
than the output of manufactured goods 
Dunng World War II mincnl experts joined 
to 'icccleratc the countiy 's nunc, smelter, and 
other mineral-production actiMties 

Irrigation — ^In that part of the United 
States nest of the one hundredth meridian 
of west longitude, except western Washing- 
ton and Oregon and northern California, the 
rainfall is insuifiacnt, as a rule, for the cul- 
tnation of most crops, and resort is gcneral- 
h had to irrigation In this region arc many 
localities which, by reason of local topog- 
raphy, enjoy sufiiaent rainfall, or which arc 
naturally irngated Such spots have been 
carefully sought out by settlers and located 
upon The result is that there is a large 
amount of ‘dry farmmg’ in the and region 


level production dropped sharply m the fol- Smcc 1880 more than 20,000,000 acres of 

. , A ^ 1 1 TT e >4. » 


lowing two years, being $4,765,000,000 for 
1930 and $3,180,000,000 for 1931 In 1939 
production reached a value of $4,874,000,000 
The greatest advances m production have 
been in iron, gold, copper, lead, anc, and 
aluminum among the metals, and coal, pe- 
troleum, natural gas, cement, phosphate rock; 
mineral waters, mineral paints, sulphunc aad, 
sulphur, borax, gypsum, and day products 
among non-mctallic nunerals The pig iron 
products mcreased from 3183S1I91 tons, 
valued at $89,315,569 in 1880, to its highest 
production, 55,100,551 long tons in 1941 In 
1939 the production was 3 Si 677 iO®o 
tons Gold production was valued at $36,000,- 
000 in 1880, reached its highest level for the 
year 1940— $210,109,000 In 1936 it was valued 
at $152,509,000 and in 193S, $126,325/100 


land have been irngated in the U S at a cost 
exceeding $300,000,000 Many of the proj- 
ects were built by the Fedcnd government 
Foreign Commerce — The total exports for 
the United States of merchandise (exclusive 
of re-exports of fordgn merchandise) in 1939 
were valued at $3,174,000,000 and imports 
at $2,318,000,000—2 stnkmg increase from 
$1,675,000,000 and $1,450,000/100 respectively 
in 1932 Before the depression years 1930-34, 
when nearly all figures pertaining to business 
and economy dechned, the foreign commerce 
of the Umted States had shown a striking ad- 
vance for the country’s relaUvely brief ex- 
istence The history of the nation's fortagn 
commerce shows that the chief growth, es- 
pecially in exports, has developed since 1880 
The total exports of domestic merchandise 
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in iSooMcro ? 3 ti 840 i 903 The jcarh a\cr- 
agc for 1876-80 was $664,000,000 Thereafter 
the annual a\*eragcs o\Tr fi\e->ear periods 
stca^v toic The aNeragc for igai-as ^iis 
?4,3iopooyooo, and for 1916-30, $4,688*000,- 
000— the latter figure representing an in- 
crease of about four billion dollars o\er ex- 
port figures of fiftj \cars earlier From the 
1929 high figure of $5,157*000,000, exports 
dropped sharplj in the following j ears The 
pnnapal countries contributing to the im- 
ports were, in the order of magnitude Cana- 
da, Japan, United Kingdom, Germans , Bra- 
zil, Cuba, British Alalajn, France, and Col- 
ombia. From the United Kingdom and 
France the imports under normal conditions 
arc chiefl> manufactured goods and articles 
for use in manufactunng , from Cuba, chic(l> 
sugar and tobacco, from Brazil, coffee, rub- 
ber, and goat sluns, from Canada, lumber, 
ncw*pnnt paper, cattle, «bccp, fish, coal, and 
lead and copper in ings, from ^Ic-rico, sisal, 
lead, copper, coffee, and hides and skins, 
from Japan and China, ran silk, tea, and 
misallancous manufactures The pnnapal 
places to which the exports of the United 
htates were sent in 1939 were the United 
Kingdom, Canada Gcrmam, Japan, France, 

^ China Soiict Russia, 'Nclhcrland', South 
Amcnca, Mexico, Sweden, Ilal> , and Belgium 
bnder normal conditions exports to the 
Umted Kingdom, German), France, and the 
Netherlands consist chigfl) of cotton, meat*, 
bceadstuffs, li\c animals for food, copper 
nuneral oil, and manufactures of iron and 
‘teel To Mexico, Cuba, China, Japan, Ar- 
gentina, and British Auctraiada the exports 
include foodstuffs and miscellaneous manU' 
facture. 

Communications — ^The telegraph business 
in the U S was long dominated bx the Wesl- 
Union and the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Companic* In 1943 the two companies ef- 
fected a merger, becoming one compam , the 
cstern Union Arrangement with telephone 
companies makes it posdble to send a telc- 
ttaph or cable from an) telephone There 
Were more than 27,000,000 telephones in the 
u S in 1946^ about half of all tho«e in the 
World From an) one of tho«c phones it was 
pouible to secure a connection w ilh an) other 
Tiansportulton — In 1944 the railroads, to 
cct the demands of national defense, pro- 
iiced more ton miles (708,000,000,000) than 
m an) prexaousxcar 

in.i State* Hiitory After the ong- 
discoxei) of an American island b) Co 


\ 


lumbus in 149a, the first navigator to reach 
the mainland of the northern continent whs 
John Cabot, in the seraace of England, who 
touched the coast of Labrador in 1497 Ir 
T498 his son Sebastian, bung foiled in an at- 
tempt to find a northwest pas'mgc, «ccms to 
ha\c skirted the coast <outhward os far a* 
Chesapeake Bax In the rfith centur> at xan 
ous times Portupuc«c and Spaniard xasited 
the Atlantic coad, but confined their efforts 
to trading and the capture of Indians Vari- 
ous attempts were made bx the French to 
colonize in Canada, but not until Champlain 
established a settlement at Quebec in 160& 
xxcrc the foundations laid for a considerable 
French dominion Expeditions xxcrc "icnt out 
bx the English from time to time, particular!) 
in the ragn of Elizabeth Sir Walter Ralugh 
rcpcatcdl) attempted to plant a colon) in 
what IS noxx North Carolina, but c\cr> effort 
was alhcr abandoned or dertroxed 
The earlier attempts at colonization were 
pnxatc enterprises, and conducted xxith great 
Io« to the adx enturers It xx as now cecn that 
the combined capital of a mercantile compan) 
XX as neccs«ar) to finance 'o large an under- 
taking The mode was to be found in the 
East India Companx On Apnl 10, 1606, 
King James granted the first charter of the 
\irginia Compan) This was dixided into 
txxo companies, one haxang its headquarters 
in London, the other in PI) mouth, England 
The London and PIx mouth counuls xxcre gix - 
cn numerous pow ers of a so\ creign character 
Tlicrc w as to be a gox emment council in the 
colon), xxhich elected its own president, and 
appointed a treasurer, but the counal itself 
XX as chosen bx the home compan), and an) 
laxxs pasted had to be ratified b) the same 
general council in England or b) the king 
himself The first colonists landed in Vir- 
ginia on Ma) 13, 1607, at Jamcstowai In 
1619 the London Companx directed the gox- 
emor of Virginia to summon a popular as- 
sembly, the first In the histor) of Amcnca 
Political complications at home and the mis- 
fortunes of the companx brought about the 
forfeiture (in 1624) of the charter, and Vir- 
ginia became a rox al colon) , but the seeds of 
self-government had been safelx planted Ne- 
gro slavcrx xxas introduced into the colony in 
1619 

In 1620 the second Englisli colon) landed 
on the coast of Massachusetts (See Plym- 
outh Colony ) In 1629 a charter was 
granted to the 'Goxemor and Compan) of 
Massachusetts Bax in New England’ for a 
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tract about the width of the present State of | 
Massachusetts and extending to the Taa&c] 
Ocean In 1630 the colony was organized 
with a thousand new emigrants, who in con- 
trast vntb the Pilgnms of Plymouth were gen- 
‘rally well-to-do As their charter did not 
require the company to have its headquarters 
m England, they took that document with 
them to Massachusetts, and retamed it when 
attempts were made to annul their rights The 
tonns of popular goverment were developed 
(See Massachusetts) In 1632 Maryland 
was founded by a charter issued to Ceahus 
Calvert, Lord Baltunore (see Baiizkore, and 
Mahvlanu) 

Between the northern and the southern 
English colonies there lay for a time a foreign 
clement Following up the discovery of the 
Hudson River by Henry Hudson, who sailed 
under Dutch auspices, a colony called New 
Motherland was founded by the Dutch In 
t6Sr a royal patent was issued to Wilham 
Penn for the great tract which became Penn- 
sylvama Settlers immcdlatcl)i flowed in, and 
the foundations were at once laid for a hberal 
constitution and a successful colony Besides 
Englishmen there were many Germans, 
Scotch-Insh, and some Welsh, but all came 
under the 'Frame of Government' provided 
by the proprietor Meanwhile, patents were 
issued for the proprietary colony of Carolina, 
in 1663 The temtoo reached to | 
the Spanish possessions on the south, and in | 
a few years a senes of vigorous settlements 
sprang up 

The first example of united acUon was the 
New England Confederation of 16431 includ- 
ing Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, Conneett- 
cut, and New Haven The eight commission- 
ers, chosen by the colomcs, determined all 
questions of war and peace, settled boundary 
disputes, and for ao years took an eJSaent part 
m what may be called the external affairs of 
New England In i 7 S 4 . at a Congress of rep- 
resentaUves from the vanous colomcs which 
met at Albany to take steps to meet the com- 
mon danger of threatened war with the 
French, Benjamin Franklin offered a scheme 
tor a federal consUtuUon, which nas laid be- 
fore the legislatures of the colonics But even j 
on the brink of war with the French and In- 
dians this met with no acceptance either in 
the colonies or from the home goverment 
While the English ucre planting colonics on 
the coast the French had been uidcnmg their 
sphere of influence in the mtenor, but on a 
different plan Explorers and missionanes, 


following the chain of the Great Lakes, open- 
ed up the northwest and turned southuard 
into the Mississippi Valley Controversies be- 
tween England and France led to armed con 
flicts from 1690 to 1697, and notably from 
1701 to 1713, but the decisive struggle was in 
the Amencan side of the Seven Years' War 
The English bad pushed tbcir nghts to the 
Mississippi River, and the great region cx- 
tendmg from that stream to the Rocky Moun- 
tams and known as Louisiana, had passed 
(1762) into the hands of Spain, whose feeble 
influence already reached also to the Paaiic 
coast 

i The navigation laws and the acts for the 
regulation of commerce had caused fnction 
in the colomes, but had called out no public 
resistance, because the laws were systemati- 
cally Ignored or evaded by the Americans To 
counterbalance the partiality of the law in 
favor of the English merchant the colonists 
engaged freely in smugghng The act which 
gave cohesion to the forces of resistance wa« 
the Stamp Act of 1765, vchich required that 
all sorts of legal documents, newspapers, 
playing cards, almanacs, and vanous similar 
matters should have government stamps af- 
fixed Another act authonred military officen 
to call on colonial authontics to provide 
quarters for troops United action was im- 
perative, and the Stamp Act Congress of Oc- 
tober 7, 1765, met in New York In 1774, 
when the port of Boston was closed by act 
of Parliament, the charter of Massachusetts 
revoked and arbitrary power placed in the 
hands of the goxemor, every province saw iLs 
owm possible fate Sympathy with the people 
of Boston was umvcrsal The assembly of 
Wirgima was promptly dismissed by the go\- 
emor, but immediately assembled in another 
room and recommended the call of a Conti- 
nental Congress The matter was left m charge 
of the committees of correspondence in other 
colonics In Virginia b% May 29, X 774 > a co"‘ 
vention had been called to elect delegates In 
June, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Marv- 
land appointed rcprcscntaUvcs, others «>oon 
followed their example, and on September S. 
1774, the first Continental Congress met in 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, with repre- 
scntalivcs present from all colonies cxc^t 
Georria (Sec Covtin»t,u, Congress) On 
May rS, 1776, Congress voted that all British 
authority m the country ought to be sup- 
pressed, and a httic later committees were ap 
pomted to draft a declaration and to prepare 
articles of confederauon The Declaration ol 
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Independence, chiefly in the ords of Thomas 
JeSerson, of Vugima, was finalK adopted 
JuK A, 1776 

The War of the Revolution was brou^t to 
a successful completion by Congress without 
a constitution The surrender of Cornwallis 
m 1781 settled the destiny of the nation, and 
at about the same time the country was ready 
for its new Federal constitution Peace was 
not definitel) signed till 1783, but the duties 
of an independent government began earher 
The Articles of Confederation were completed 
after i8 months’ dehberation (Nov 15, 1777), 
and three >ears passed before the last State 
gale Its acceptance (March 1, 1781) It was 
a feeble instrument, leaving almost all power 
m the hands of the States and nearly all of 
them ratified the articles at once, but the 
question which held back New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland had a most important 
bearing on the future of the nation New 
kork and Virguua finally agreed to cede at 
least part of their claims, and the way was 
left open for the others .Maryland at once 
accepted the Articles and the Confederabon 
went mto effect The ensbng Confederabon 
was not, however, a suitable mstrument for 
nahonal growth Congress, as before, was a 
^nglc house of ambassadors in whidi each 
State had one vote As there was no execu- 
hie head. Congress became a recommendmg 
b^ with power to carry out matters to 
which the States consented The Confedera- 
tion had no authority over mdividuals, could 
not collect taxes or raise armies, but must 
faia reienues by requisibon upon the States, 
*’‘1“ hn power to enforce its requests 

«e defiaenacs of the scheme w ere nttack- 
W before lU adopbon, and the weaknesses in 
pracbee made themselies fdt at once The 
goiemment was burdened with a debt of 
«OAio,ooo and no resources The penod of 

? 3 to 1789 has ijgaji <cntK-j] 

^nod in Umted States history Everybody 
feebleness of the Arbcles of 
ederation, and promment atlzens every - 
nabona! govem- 

need, the suggesbon began to be heard 
SLtn States be held to 

Ptm ed emment Congress ap- 

Sin “d « States sent rep- 

sendrtrf'**. ^“de Island alone failed to 
boat of^*“ coni enbon was a notable 

d^e5, w" sponsible 

Oent amt «• ®*P*”*““d in law and govern- 
ment, and were moderate rath?r than radical 


m their incus Washington was made chair- 
man of the convenbon 
Instead of formulating a code of mter- 
state commerce laws, the convenbon proceed- 
ed at once to frame a new constitubon The 
first great contest was over the representabon 
in Congress The smaller States desired a 
legislature wnth one vote for each State, but 
with power to enforce its requisibons The 
larger States wanted two chambers, both 
elected by popular vote The so-called ‘Con- 
nccbcut Compromise' brought about the 
present form of Congress, m which the lower 
house represents distncts in proporbon to 
populabon, and the Senate gives the States 
an equal voice On Sept 17, 1787, the final 
draft was presented to the convention for 
signature By this bme some delegates had 



Re-enacting Washington’s Landing in 
New York for las Inauguralion 


gone because not suited with the project 
Twelve States, however, were represented and 
39 members signed the proposed consUtubon 
The struggle for and against the new plan 
was vigorous, those m favor bemg knowrn as 
‘Federalists’ and the opponents as ‘Anb-Fed- 
crahsts’ In eight States there was httle or 
no opposibon to rabficabon When ratifica- 
bon was assured, the old Congress set a date 
for the first Presidential eleebon, and ap- 
pomted the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
as the day on which the new Congrecs should 
assemble m New York This happened to be 
the 4th of March, and that date has been fol 
low cd ever smee for tbe change of administra 
bon George Washington was elected Presi- 
dent without opposition, and John Adams 
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haying received the next highest number ofl 1797-iSoz —^Sohn Adams was one of the 
votes, was, in accordance vnth the system leaders of the Federalist party at the found- 
then in force, Vice-Pr^dcnt mg of the government and contmued to be an 

1789-1797 The first Congress had an im- advocate of strong central admimstration 
portant and difficult task in the organization At the outset there had been no party formed 
of tbe new government As it happened, the I m opposibon to these views, but as time went 
most influential men in the Congress were of I on differences of opimon began to crystallize, 
that party which favored a reasonably strong I and a party calhng itself the ‘Democratic-Rc- 
ccntral government The Anti-Fcderahsts, or | pubhean’ was in existence m Washmgton’s ‘ 
the party opposed to the Constitution, now second administration This party insisted 
gradually disappeared, and for the ensumg 12 that the tendencies of Hamilton’s plans were 
jears the Federalist party Was in the as- anstocratic and bound to stifle individual 
cendancj The first secretary of state was hberty Jefferson was the leading mmd of 
Thomas Jefferson, who was just returning this ‘Repubhean’ view, and while m the cabi- 
from diplomatic service in France Heniy I net, had used both direct and indirect influ- 
Knox, who had been secretary of war under cnce agamst the Federalists At the retirement 
the Confederation, was given similar dubes j of Washington the party was strong enough 
m the Umon The Treasury Department was to poll 68 electoral votes for Jefferson against 
placed m charge of Alexander Hamilton, who 1 71 for Adams Jefferson thus became Vice- 
was already regarded as one of the most bnl- I President 

liant minds of the period There had been a j In 1798, the Federalists enacted several 
post office department during the Colonial j drasbc measures aimed parbcularly at French- 
penod, and this was contmued with Samuel j men and their sjmipathizers One act raised 
Osgood as postmaster-general John Jay was I the period of residence required for natural- 
the first chief jusbee of the Supreme Court I izabon from $ to 14 years, the Ahen-Fnends 
The most serious duty of the new government j Act permitted the President to expel ahens m 
was to provide a revenue, and this not only I time of peace, the Ahen-Enemies Act author- 
for the mamtcnance of the new union, but to izcd expulsion in time of war, the Sedibon 
pay the debts of the old The first tariff act Act made it a crime to thwart in any way the 
was passed m 1789 after considerable discus- execution of the laws of the United States 
Sion, but with the evident mtenbon of giving or to publish 'any false, scandalous, or mal- 
both revenue and proteebon It was a modest I icious wnbng or wnbngs’ against the gov- 
act in comparison wth later bills, smee the I emment, or Congress, or the President The 
duties were laid only on about 30 arbdes j threatened war with France bad amounted 
and the ad valorem rates ranged from 7 J 4 jto a few sea fights only, when m 1799 Na- 
per cent to 15 per cent j poleon seized the power and made peace with 

Dunng Washington’s administrabon there j the Umted States The cnsis was decisive m 
were troubles with Great Bntam, due to j the development of a democrabc party The 
different interpretabons of the term neutral j peace made by Adams was extremely unpop- 
The Umted States apphed the pnnaple that ular, and before the accumulated obloquy of 
free ships made free goods, or that Amcncan j the Ahen and Sedibon laws the party had to 
vessels could not be captured because they j give way Jefferson was elected President in 
happened to have goods of Frenchmen on 1 1800, and the Federalist party never regained 
boara The Amencans contended that a] power 

blockade of ports must be actual, not a mere 1801-1S08— Expansion of territory was the 

declarabon Great Britain msisted that trade first important step A great empire was add- > 
between French colomes and the Amcncan j cd to a nabon just begmmng to develop The 
coast was unlawful because forbidden by I enlargement was vital to the prospenty of 
France in time of peace Great numbers of j the country, for it concerned the outlet of 
Amcncan ships were captured by Bntish war I the Mississippi, the economic artery of the 
vessels, and under one or another of these terntones This lay m the great Louisiana 
ruhngs retained as prizes Washington de - 1 territory, which in 1800, after the subjugation 
aded to send Chief Jusbee Jay as a speaal of Spam, passed mto the hands of Napoleon 
envoy to Great Bntam to make a last effort j Bonaparte. On November 30, 1803, New Or- 
to effect a peaceful understandmg The result leans was ceremomously turned over by the 
was the Jay Treaty (Nov 19, 1794), and al- Spanish governor to a French officer, and by 
though this did not satisfy the commeraal him, on December ao, to the United States 
classes, war was averted I (See Louisiana Purchase ) At Jefferson s 
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•ugg&tion, Congress sent an expedition into I 
the still more distant west Starting from St 
Louis, Ma> 14, 1804, a part\ under Lewis! 
and Clark amended the Missoun River to its 1 
source, crossed the mountains, and found its 
way down streams to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia Riier 

Notwithstanding the recent treaties with 
Great Bntain, troubles did not cease The 
Bntish still insisted on their former theory of I 
Qtizcnship, ‘Once a Bnton, alwavs a Bnton,’ ' 
and began again the seizure of English-speak- 
ing sailors Remonstrance had no effect, and 
Jefferson objected to an mcrease of the navy 
The situation grew worse after the retahatory 
blockade sistem between the Conbnent and 
Great Bntam had taken effect in 1806 and 
1807, and culminated when the Bntish fngate ' 
Leopard fired on the Umted States ship 
Chesapeake, boarded her on the high seas, and 
removed some Bntish deserters who had en- 
listed in the Amencan navy Rather than go 
to War Jefferson encouraged the passage of 
the Embargo Act of December a 2, 1S07, which 
prohibited Amcncan ships from sail^g to 
foreign ports m the expectation that both 
England and France would be starved into a 
tbange of pohci The outcry was so great 
that m tSog Congress substituted the Non- 
Intercourse Law for the embargo, leaving 
mmmcrce open with all nations except Eng- 
land and France Dunng this penod Congress 
was called upon for action on the slavery 
quesUon m the organization of new tem- 
toncs By an act of 1S07 the importation of 
'lares was forbidden after January i, 1808 
J^op-rSzS — ^James Madison (Repubhean) 
hrame President m 1809 and endeavored to 
adjust the troubles with Great Bntam by 

n^otiation, but failed The Congress of 

ton had been elected on the war issue and 
was detenmned to break wuth Great Bntam 
»tar wto declared June 18, iSia, and after 
_ ® a half years of hosUliUes peace ne- 
gouahons were completed at Ghent on Dec 
favorable to the 
returning the pomte occu- 
V British, but there was nothmg 
"S’**® impressments, 
Z jears follow^ 

„ . ^®r of i8i 2 were characterized by 

bo* »ts 

mosi^rn “J? Pobtical aspects One of the 
mret *0 rapid settle- 

idU Population mored so rap- 

Z of 9 ^ ears (1812-21) Z 

Mountatl of the Alleghany 

lountidns were admitted to the Umon 


James Monroe was President from 1817 to 
1825, and that penod has become known as 
the ‘Era of Good Feelmg ’ In the foreign af- 
fairs of the nation, two great events marked 
the penod — the acquisition of Flonda and the 
first enunciation of the so-called Monroe 
Doctnne Relations wnth Great Bntam were 
further improved at this time The boundary 
Ime w est of the Great Lakes w as fixed along 
the 49th parallel to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Oregon region was to be held bv joint oc- 
cupation Other comphcations on the Faafic 
coast were prevented by a treaty wuth Russia 
m 1825 The administration of Adams (1825- 
29) Was a contmuation of the tendenaes 
alreadv noted Towards the close of Adam’s 
admmistration the vanous political factions 
became consohdated into two fairly well de- 
fined groups — the National Repubheans, who 
later combined mth the Anti-Masons and 
other elements to form the Whig party, and 
the Democratic party , which has persisted to 
the present time The National Repubheans 
stood for internal improxements and a pro- 
tects e tariff, the Democrats for a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution 

Z82S-1S36 — ^In 1828 Andrew Jackson de- 
feated Adams by a large majonty With him 
begins a new era m pohtics Under the con- 
viction that the Federal Government should 
be strong but at the same time mterfere as 
httle as possible wuth State and mdmdual 
enterprise, Jackson attacked the Umted States 
Bank and the tariff The tariff had become 
a sectional question, since protection had 
favored manufacturers m the East and North, 
and the South had beci^ unable to develop m- 
dustnes wuth slave labor as expected The 
tariff act of 1833 provided for a gradual re- 
duction of rates during the following 10 years 
I The object of nullification was thus obtamed 
iwuthout its actual use and the State-rights 
issue was postponed (See NuiuncATioN ) 

I Significant for the future was the organiza- 
tion of the State of Texas The slavery con- 
trol ersy began to take a mDitant attitude m 
the establishment of the Liberator m 1831, 
the New England Anti-sla\cry Soacty m 1832 
and the Amencan Anti-slaiery Soacty at 
Philadelphia m 1833 (See AsounoKTSTs) 
Jackson’s distnbution of goiemment funds 
among State banks gave impetus to an era of 
wild speculaUon, particularly in the West 
Innumerable banks under the loose laws of 
the time issued notes far beyond their abOity 
to pay, and the depreaated currency droie 
out gold and sily er Congress yamly attempted 
to restore the balance by fixmg the ratio at 
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1 6 to I (1834), but the fever for speculation 
struck even the State governments, which be- 
gan to build canals and other public improve- 
ments and antiapated the future bv borrow- 
ing many milhons of money at home and 
abroad The Federal funds began to accumu- 
late great quantities of depreaated bank 
notes, and Jackson in alarm at the possibil- 
ities, issued, agamst the advice of his cabinet, 
the Specie Circular of 1836, directmg that 
only gold and silver be received for public 
lands 

1837-1840 — ^Ih 1837 the call on the banks 
for the government deposits turned the strin- 
gency into a crash The banks of the whole 
country suspended specie payments, business 
cnteipnses were bai^rupted, and even State 
governments defaulted and in a few cases re- 
pudiated their debts The weight of the fi- 
nanaal depression fell on the admmistration 
of Van Buren, whom the Democrats elected 
to succeed Jackson The Speae Currency 
was revoked, and $10,000,000 in treasury 
notes issued Yet Van Buren msisted on let- 
tmg busmess work its own cure without gov- 
ernment mterference, and eventually removed 
the national treasury from bankmg operabons 
by establishmg the sub-treasury system 

1847-1845— Discontent with the party in 
power gamed strength, and the \\^gs m- 
creased their hold on Congress and the States 
to such an extent that they were able to elect 
General Wilham Henry Harrison as Presi- 
dent The campaign of 1840 was remembered 
as the ‘Log Cabm and Hard Cider Campaign,’ 
from the use of log-cabins and barrels of adcr 
to symbolize the unpretenbous character of 
the candidate Hamson, however, died a 
month after his maugurabon, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Tyler of Virginia, who had 
been elected vice-president as a representa- 
bve of the discontented Democrats It now 
appeared that he had no syinpath> with the 
partv which had placed him in office When 
the Whigs passed a bill to establish a new 
United States Bank, T\ler vetoed that meas- 
ure, as well as a substitute framed to suit 
his suggesbons Popular disturbances in two 
of the older States were indicabve of the 
Uberahzing of polibcal condibons The hold- 
ers of land on tlie old estates m eastern New 
York sbll paid annual quit-rents to the de- 
scendants of the proprietors In 1839 these j 
tenants began to refuse payments and a great 
‘Anb-rcnt’ movement was accompamed b> 
attacks on shenffs and rent payers (sec 
pATKOO^s) Dorr’s Rebellion (1841) mi 
Rhode Island was a protest against the high j 


property quahficabons for ubzenslup, al- 
though technically it failed, it actualh 
brought about an enlargement of the suffrage 
Rclabons with England were greatly im- 
proved by means of thle Webster-Ashburton 
treaty' of 1842 (See Ashburton Treatt) 
The Texas question came fonvard again in 
1844 Texas was more than ever necessary 
to the slavery party to maintain the balance 
in Congress The Democrats nominated James 
K Folk, known to be sound on this quesbon 
The Whigs put forward their favorite, Henrv 
Clay', but the Liberty party drew away so 
many Northern votes for its candidate that 
Clay was defeated Congress did not wait for 
the new admimstrabon to enter, but passed 
a jomt resolution of the two houses, per- 
mitbng the admission of Texas as a State 
Texas accepted the condibons and was ad- 
I nutted to the Umon in December, 1845 
i 7845-7848 — ^A war with Mexico grew out 

of the acbon on Texas since its boundaries to 
the southwestward had never been settled 
(See Mexican War ) Meantime another tern- 
tonal question had been settled with Great 
Bntain In June, 1846, just as the Cahfomian 
repubhe was being founded, a treaty with 
Great Britain established the northern boun- 
dary of Oregon at 49“ (See Northwest 
Boundary Dispute) Almost at the same 
moment all plans for converbng Cahforma 
into a slave State were frustrated by the dis- 
covery of gold Withm a year more than S^r 
000 people poured mto that region, and the 
migrabon still went on 
1849-1832 — ^The shiftmg of party lines on 
thm quesbon by the combinabon of the anb- 
^ slavery men of all parties was still more seri- 
ously felt in the Presidential election of 1848 
The ‘Free Soil Partv’ was not able to elect its 
own candidate, but threw the choice to the 
Whigs, who were not anxious to take sides 
Henry Clay came forward with a senes of 
proposals mtended to settle the slavery ques- 
bon for all bme (Sec Compromise Meas- 
ures OF 1850, Fugitive Slave Law ) Presi- 
dent Taylor died on July 9, 1850, before the 
slavery legislabon had passed, but Millard 
Fdlraore of New York, the Vice-President, 
completed the term in full accord with the 
Whig party 

785J-785d— With Franklin Pierce of New 
Hampshire as President, the Democratic par- 
ly returned to power in 1853 The slavery 
leaders began to look to Cuba as a field of 
expansion, and Pierce lent his aid to the 
movement (See Ostend Manifesto ) In the 
midst of this the slaverx question was rewed 
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m acute form bj a bill for the organization of the vote for Breckinndgc, the leader of the 
Nebraska IcmtoTj, introduced bj Stephen A disunionists During Buchanan’s administra- 
Douglas of Bhnois Nebraska was divided into tion the leaders of the South had finally dead- 
two parts, one to be called Kansas In both ed that separation from the Union was nee- 
the question of slavery was to be detemuned essary for their cause Now appeared to be 
bv the people This region had been made the time to withdraw, for power was passing 
free temtorj bv the Compromise of iSao, but mto the hands of a party which was opposed 
Douglas mtroduced the theory that the com- to slavery and called for a protective tariS 
promise of 1850 had nullified the former unfavorable to the South (Sec Secession, 
Such a statement was meorporated m the bill, State Rights ) 

and it was signed b> Fierce in May, 1854 The iS 6 i-xS 6 s — Threats of secession made 
effect of this was to throw open the whole dunng the campaign had not been taken 
Louisiana Purchase to possible slaveholders seriously in the North, but as soon as the 
Few measures passed b> Congress have had results of the election were known the plans 
more far-reaching effects than Douglas’ Kan- of the South were put mto action Jefferson 
'as-Nebraska Bill, and it undoubtedlv hasten- Davis was made temporarj and aftenvard 
ed the outbreak of the Ciinl War (Sec Kak- regular President of the Confederacy, wnth 
SAS Nebraska Bni ) Alexander H Stephens of Qcorgia, Vice- 

iSsy-iS 6 o — In the presidential campaign President (See Co'ttedehate States or 
of i8s6 the currents of party ahgnmcnt be- AsiEiacA ) In the midst of this uncertainty 
came dearl) evident The Democrats re- Lmcoln took up the duties of office on March 
mamed in power and dected James Buchanan 4, 1S61 About him, as his official advisers, 
of Pennsjlvania with 174 electoral votes, but he gathered a notable group of men W H 
the Repubheans gave 114 for Frimont The Sew'ard was made sccretarv of state, S P 
'ectional division of parties became sharply Chase became sccretarv of the treasury, 
defined, and the issues narrowed dowm to Montgomery Blair, postmaster-general, (li- 
the one great question of the extension of dcon Welles, secretary of the navy , and after 
slavery Into this contention came the de- aycarEdwmM Stanton, a man of great force 
oaon (1857) of the Supreme Court, in the of character and unusual executive abihty', 
of Dred Scott, that a slave was not a became secretary of war 
atuen and had no standmg m law and, furth- The situation in the South soon called for 
^ore, that Congress had no nght to pro- action On April 8, 1861, notice was sent to 
*^t slavery m the temtones and that the governor of South Carolina that the Fed- 
property was guaranteed in the Con- eral authonties would send provisions to Fort 
' tution The congressional elections of 1838 Sumter On the lath the Confederates began 
rought the Repubhean party sUll more to a bombardment which compelled its surren- 
e front, and m the House they hdd the bal- der on the 14th (Sec Sumter, Fort ) On 
The campaign was remarkable April 13 President Lincoln called for 73,000 
debates held in Illinois between volunteers to uphold the Federal Government 
j ® A Douglas and Abraham Lmcoln The Northern States came forward wnth en- 
th(**q^ k event which agitated thusiasm, and the demand was more than 

John n slave-holders profoundly filled On the 19th of April the Sixth Massa- 

lemoted^**''^’ ^ ^^^f'^tical Abohtionist, at- chusetts Regiment was attacked by a mob, 
'lavM ^ general insurrection of shots were exchanged, and the first blood of 

btoaebti ) The issue was the war was spilled Four border States which 

of preddenUal election objected to the use of coerav e measures 

Charlestn e ^ Democratic convention at against any State refused to obey the call for 
At a kt ^ ^n April found itself at odds volunteers and jomed the Confederacy An 
A. Dou^'***^'^**'^**** Baltimore) Stephen account of the miUtary operations of the en- 
convenU™ nominated The Repubhean suing vears appears under the heading Civil 
Abraham? *** Chicago in May, i86o War, AAI£RICA^ The two great pohtical 
soQUence nommated, and in con- questions upon which the President was 

l*ntj recauJi * breach m the Democratic forced immediately to declare himself were 
Votes over n ^ majority of electoral davery and secession The President moved 
oowe a ma* ™®*b*ncd Lmcoln did not re- cautiouslv — ^for one thing he did not wash to 
combined it' f popular vote, but the ahenate the border (slave) States which ad- 
foi muon ° candidates who stood hered to the Umon — ^but in 1862 he dcaded 

as ovcrwhclmmgly greater than that the time for action had about come, and 
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nailed only for a great Union success This 
the battle of Antictam provided, and on Sept 
az, 1863, he issued his prehminnr> Emana- 
pation Proclamation, the Sml proclamation 
following on Jan i, 1863 (See E'm:a\cipa- 
TjON Frocxauatio^ ) A large element, espe- 
aallj in the Middle West, graduall3 grew 
tired of the war and wished it brought to an 
end (see Copperheads), and secret soactics 
n ere organized to hamper the administration, 
particular!) in the enforcement of drafts 
Consequenth in the presidential election of | 
1864 the rc>clcction of President Lincoln by | 
no means seemed assured Andreu Johnson, 
a Southern ‘War Democrat,' was nominated 
for Vice-President Gen G B McClellan 
was nominated by the Democrats on a plat- 
form dcclanng w'ar to be a failure — a plat- 
form which the nominee himself repudiated 
Of the twenta-fivc States McClellan earned 
only New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentuckj 
The financial administration of the United 
States dunng 1861-S was marked by three 
measures of espeaal and probably of perma- 
nent importance — the issue of irredeemable 
paper money (the legal tenders or green- 
backs), the creation of the national banking 
sjstcm, and the estabhshment of an unprece- 
dentedly high protectuc tariff (See T\ripf) 
Much the largest part of the war funds] 
w ns obtained bv loans and the issue of legal 
tenders To the issue of legal fenders, or 
greenbacks, Chase himself was opposed, but 
altogether 5450,000,000 was issued dunng the 
^ar — this being one of the most important 
finanaal measures in the histoia of the United 
States both in its immediate and in its remote 
results (See GREC^BACKs) The need of a 
national banking sistem earlj became appar- 
ent to Sccrclara Chase, and on his recommen- 
dation such 1 sastem was established bj the 
National Bankmg Acts of Feb 35, 1863, and 
June 3, 1864 (Sec Banking ) 

Late in 1S61 J ai Mason and John Shdcll 
were sent as Confederate commissioners to 
England and France respectively While on 
the high seas, on an English \ c5«cl (the Trent) , ' 
the' w ere seized (No\ 8) bv Capl like- 
of the U S «hip San Jacinto, and a rupture | 
betw een the Lnited States and England for a 
time seemed imminent (Sec Trent Arriir ) 
Dunne the war France took advantage m 
the preoccupation of the United States and 
in disregard of the ‘Monroe Doctnne en- 
deavored to cstabhdi a government under 
Mxtimilian an Archduke of Austna, in 
ICO Omng to the European situation and the 
ihrcatepini. attitude of the knited States im- 


mediately after the war, Louis N'lpolton 
withdrew his troops and the gnvcmmcnl of 
Maximihan collapsed In Februan iSO’ a 
charter was granted to the Union Paanv 
Railroad and a bill prohibiting the coolie 
trade w as passed Tlic Homc<lcad I aw of 
Mav 30 , 1863, made it possible for am citi- 
zen to take up 160 acres of iinappropnatcd 
pubhc land, at 5i 35 an acre, and after an ac- 
tual residence of fiv c y ears on it, to owai it 
An act of Dee 31, 1863, admitted West Wr- 
ginia into the Union as a State, one of June 
38, 1864, repealed the Fugitive Slave I aw of 
1850, one of March 3 186?, established the 
rreedmen’s Bureau , and one of the same date 
gave freedom to the w ife and children of anv 
former slave serving in the Federal armv 
General Lee surrendered to General Grant at 
Appomattox Court House, Apnl 9, iS6c 
President Lincoln lived to see the great result 
assured, but on Apnl 14, while seated in 
Ford’s Theatre at Washington, was shot bv 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, who had formed 
with others a plan to dispose of the President 
and of Secretary Seward at the same lime 
Sew ard was badlv w oiindcd, and J incoln died 
on the morning of Apnl 15 
t86s-t86o — Andrew Johnson findini. that 
Congress was opposed to Ins plan of recon- 
struction, began to denounce that hodv in 
pubhc speeches As the quarrel grew in blllcr- 
ncss Congress interfered with the appointing 
power of the Presidmt by the Tenure of 
Office Act, winch required that removals, even 
of cabinet officers, mu't have the consent of 
the Senate The President was impeached 
and tned before tlic Senate, with eminent 
counsel on both sides After a Inal lasting tw o 
months he wxs acquitted (See Joip son, \' - 
DREW ) In 1867 the ternton of the United 
Stales w as expanded a half-million «q m bv 
the purchase of Alaska at a co«t of S7,'0o 000 
On Feb 36 1869, Congress passed the Fif 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution which 
gave the emancipated negroe- the ballot \l 
the clo'C of the war, General Gmnl wa* the 
most popular man in the countrv In 186*= 
he was nominated unammoush liv the Re- 
publicans and elected President over Horatio 
Scyanour 

rgyo-r8ifo— Lpon the fir^l ndministtation 
of Grant fell a large part of the burden of 
reconstruction A group of Liberal Republi- 
cans oppo'cd to a pohev of force, joined vnfh 
the Democrats in nomin time Horace Grrclcv 
who however va« ovcrwbelminglv defeated 
Prridcnt Grant v hile a great soldier wav 
incxpsnenced in OmI admini traliort, and h 
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choice of advisers was laulty He endeavored 
to purify the avil service, but made no de- 
''aded stand against the pohtiaans in Con- 
gress, consequently tlie Federal service be- 
came demoralized By collusion with revenue 
offiaals a gigantic 'Whiskey Ring’ was formed 
in the West to defraud the treasury The 
‘Tweed Ring’ was overthrowm in New York 
City in 1872, but not before a hundred million 
dollars had been stolen The penod was 
rilarked by rapid expansion of commerce and 
speculation Railways were pushed fonvard 
wath feverish haste An important industrial 
event td the whole country was the comple- 
tion of the trans-contmental Union Paafic 
Railroad (May 10, 1869) In 1876 the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
nation was celebrated by a Centennial Exhibi- 
tion m Philadelphia In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1876, Rutherford B Hayes, Republi- 
can, was opposed bv Samuel J Tilden, one of 
the ablest men in the Democi'atic Party The 
popular vote for Tildcn was greater by 250,- 
000, and he appeared to have 203 electoral 
votes against 166 for Hayes In Louisiana, 
Flonda, South Carolma, and other States, 
however, the elections were disputed An 
Electoral Commission was finally appomted, 
composed of five Senators, five Congressmen, 
and five Justices of the Supreme Court All 
the pnnapal matters in dispute were deaded 
by a stnet partisan vote, and Hayes was de- 
clared elected (See Electoral Commission ) 

In 1878 the market pnee of silver had fallen 
to a ratio of about 20 to i in gold The Green- 
back Party, which desired more currency on 
pnnaple, joined m the demand for increase of 
silver coinage The Bland law, passed bj 
Congress m 1878, provided that at least $2,- 
000,000 and not more than $4>ooo,ooo per 
month should be coined into dollars at a ratio 
of 16 to I 

iS8o-i8go—ln 1880 James A Garfield, Re- 
pubhean, was elected President defeating 
Winfield S Hancock Garfield had been only 
a few months m office when he was shot 
(July 2, 1881) by an insane office-seeker, 
and after a Imgenng illncs died (Sept 19, 
1881) He was succeeded bv the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chester A Arthur The Civil Service 
Act of 1883 provided examinations for the 
classified service, prohibited removals for po- 
litical reasons, and forbade pohUcal assess- 
ments by a government offiaal or in a gov- 
ernment bufldmg In 1884 the prosperity of 
the countiy had so fiUed the national tre^ 
ury that the tariff became a vital issue be- 
tween the parties The Democrats nommated 

V 

\ 


Grover Cleveland, who had been a pronounced 
reformer In the hope of a punfication of 
pohtics he attracted many independent voters 
and defeated James G Blame, Repubhean 
candidate The death of Vice-President Hen- 
dricks caused the enactment of the Presiden- 
tial Succession law, providing a series of suc- 
cessors to the office of Chief Magistrate suffi- 
aent to cover any emergency In 1887 the 
formation of a huge railroad combmation led 
to the establishment by Congress of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, a landmark 
in the legislation of the Umted States In 
the Presidential campaign of 1888, the tariff 
became the paramount issue Cleveland was 
renoimnated by the Democratic Party with- 
out opposition, while Benjamin Harnson was 
placed in nommation by the Repubhean 
Party on a strong protection platform Ham- 
son was elected, though Cleveland had the 
larger popular vote, and both Houses of 
Congress became Republican The result v as 
considered a mandate by the people to m- 
crease tanff duties, and m 1890 the McRmley 
bill was enacted raismg the duties 50 per 
cent , on an average, while granting important 
reaprocity concessions 
z8po-ipoo — ^Dunng Harnson’s administra- 
tion the Dependent Pension bill was passed 
(See Pensions ) In 1890 the Bland law was 
supplanted by the Sherman law, calling for 
the purchase of an mcreased amount of silver 
In 1892 President Harrison was renommated 
by his party, while Grover Cleveland, m spite 
of the opposition of the pohticians whom he 
bad offended, was agam put forward by the 
Democrats There was a strong demand from 
the West and South for free coinage of^lver 
Cleveland opposed this demand, aijd thereby 
lost thousands of supporters The Repubheans 
lost even more heavily, however A third 
party appeared when many pobtical groups 
of diverse views, all more or less Soaalistic, 
profitmg by the cry for free silver, umted to 
form the ‘Populist’ or People’s Party Their 
candidate received more than a nullion votes 
Cleveland was elected by a good majority of 
the electoral votes In 1893 the busmess de- 
pression became a finanaal pamc The Wil- 
son bill, as It came from the House, placed 
raw materials on the free list and substantiallj 
reduced the rates In the Senate, however, 
coal and iron ore were taken from the free 
list, and many dubes W'ere raised The Presi- 
dent permitted the bill to become a law with- 
out his signature In 1895 the Monroe Doc- 
tnne came to the fore again, owing to the 
boundaiy' dispute between Great Biitam and 
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Venezuela Suggestions for a settlement ha\- 
ing been ftcqucntlj made to the English go\- 
emment, and denned, President Cleveland 
«ent a iharp message to Congress, recommend- 
ing the appointment of a commission to detcr- 
nune the houndarv Such a measure threat- 
ened war, but Congress voted unanimoush 
for the commission The British attitude pres- 
enth became less ngid, hoivcver, and the 
matter teas settled b} arbitration 
In the presidential election of 1896 the 
Democratic Parti nommated William J 
Brvan, and gai e the sih er question the fore- 
most place in its platform The Populists and 
other «mall groups jomed the Democrats The 
Repubheans spoke clearh for sound monc}, 
and chose Wilham McKinlei to be their 
leader The National Democratic Parti, or 
'Gold Democrats,’ drew some lotes from the 
old parties, but the mass of sound monci 
loteis cast their ballots for McKinle> , and he 
was elected With Congress Republican, 
there naturalli follow ed a return to the pro- ; 
tectii e method m customs dubes The Ding- 
lei TanS Act passed m 1897 was intended not 
onli to restore the depleted rei enues but to 
maintain protcebon For nearli three jears 
a rebelhon against Spam had been m progress 
m Cuba. The Amencan people were alread> 
exaspemted to the htmt of endurance when, 
on Feb 15, I8g8, the U S battleship Matne 
was destio> ed b} an explosion in Havana bar- 
ber, and 266 Amencan sailors lost their hves 
Congress immediately passed measures that 
brought on war (See SPA^nsH-AixEKicAir 
Waa) In August, 1898, on request of the 
pnnapal mhabitants, the island of Hawaii 
was annexed to the Umted States, m 1900 it 
was organized mto a Temtorj Meanwhile 
a re\olt m the Phihppme Islands, which 
broke out m 1899, was crushed m 1901 
jgoo-igio — In 1900 McKmlcx was re- 
elected o\cr Brjan b> a greater majonb than 
m 1896 On Sept 6, igoi, while attendmg the 
Pan-\mencan Exposibon at Buffalo, Presi- 
dmt McKinlej was ^ot down b> an anar- 
ehm, and died on Sept 14 Theodore Roose- 
«lt, Wce-Prcsident, succeeded to the Presi- 
ueicj, but retamed the Cabinet and earned 
out the pohaes of his predecessor for the rc- 
puunder of the term A mmers’ stnkc which 
ad brought on a penlous coal famme was 
tied in igo bj a board of arbitrabon ap- 
Wimed b> the President without statutor\ 
ebon, though Congress afterward ap- 
Po\cd his course He also caused an invcsb- 
J*® made of the meat packing mdus- 
1 wiuch bore frmt m a more cfiecbve meat- 


inspecbon law, and largely owing to his ac 
bvity , legislabon aimed against the adultera 
bon of food and drugs was enacted (See 
Pmm Food A^D Drug Law ) 

Colombia, in South America, ^ownng, m 
1903, a disposibon to dnve a sharp bargain 
for the Isthmian canal-construcbon nghts she 
had conceded m a treaty signed with the 
Umted States, the state of Panama seceded, 
and her provisional go\ emment was promptl\ 
recognized by President Roosevelt, in less 
than one month a treaty with the Repubhc 
of Panama, conveymg the same concessions, 
at the same price, as the ongmal treaty wnth 
Colombia, had been signed on both sides and 
ratified by the Umted States Senate by a vote 
of nearh four to one As soon as pracbcable, 
work was begun on the Canal (See Pana- 
ma Cakal) 

The second World’s Peace Conference, 
which met at The Hague in response to the 
call of the President in igoy, mduded repre- 
sentabves of nearly fifty nabons, and agreed 
to nearlv every proposal made by the Umted 
States for the mibgabon of the evils of war 
where war could not be a\ oided By personal 
appeals to, and cooperabon with, the gov- 
ernor of Califorma and the mayor of San 
Francisco, the President averted a serious 
menace of trouble with Japan, when an ele- 
ment on the Pacific Coast opposed to a fur- 
ther influx of Japanese laborers began m 1906 
a campaign to do'^ the doors of the public 
schools against these people, and diplomabc 
negobabons were concluded looking to the 
restnebon of Japanese immigrabon 
In the Philippines, the President proclaim- 
ed, on July 4, 1902, the end of an msurrec 
bon In the same year Congress passed an act 
for the temporary go\ emment of the Islands 
(See Phuippine Islands ) On May 20, 1902, 
the Amencan occupabon of Cuba ceased, and 
the officers of the rcpuhhc formally took 
charge of the island, but m August, igo6, a 
rebdhon broke out against the Palma admm- 
istrabon, at whose instance the Umted States 
Imtervened When confidence had been re- 
stored and a new eleebon held. General Go- 
mez; who bad been elected President, was 
duly mstalled, and the Umted States authon- 
ties withdrew In measures affeebng the pub- 
lic service the penod was eventful The De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor was estab- 
lished, and the Census Office made a perma- 
nent bureau All Indian agents, and all fourth- 
class postmasters m States n of the Ohio 
River and c of the Mississippi, were mduded 
in the dassified avil service, and the consular 
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establishment was brought under a ment sys- 
tem of appointment and promotion Mr 
Roosevelt, having refused to be a candidate 
again, was instrumental m procuring the nom- 
ination for the presidency of William H Taft, 
by the Republicans Williams J Bryan, of 
Nebraska, was named for the Uiird time by 
the Democrats Taft was elected Congress, 
convoked in extra session, enacted the Payne- 
Aldnch tanff law (see Tariff), which ap- 
peared to reduce duties so little as to inflame 
rather than compose the agitation, and in 
the House of Representatives, a faction, styl- 
ing themselves ‘Insurgent’ or ‘Progressive’ 
Republicans, revolted against their Speaker, 
Joseph G Cannon 

igio-igi4 — ^The tanff was again the most 
prominent issue m the election of 1910, which 
resulted in the Democrats gaimng control of 
the House of Representatives Under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act of June 18, 1910, a 
new Commerce Court was organized, to deal 
with transportation questions An Act of 
Congress, approved June 25, 1910, author- 
ized the establishment of postal savings de- 
positones in the United States (See Postai. 
Savings Banks) In May, 1911, the U S 
Supreme Court handed down important dea- 
sions declanng the Standard Oil Company and 
the American Tobacco Company to be un 
lawful combinations, and ordering their dis 
solution (Sec Trusts) In its handhng of 
foreign relations, the Taft administration 
made a noteworthy record m several direc- 
tions An understandmg was reached with 
Canada, disposmg of the long-mooted fisher- 
ies controversy (see Atlantic Fisheries Ar- 
bitration) A treaty for the protection of the 
gpaig m the North Pacific Ocean and Benng 
Sea was signed and rabfied by Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States (sec 
Bering Sea Controversy) The U S Gov- 
ernment joined the other leading world pow- 
ers for the establishment of an mtemationaJ 
prize court (see Hague Peace Conferences) 

New Mexico was adimtted to statehood in 
January, 1912, and Arizona in February of 
the same year, brmgmg the total number of 
States to forty-eight The Repubheans held 
their national convention of 1912 at Chicago 
m June, and renominated W H Taft for 
President and J S Sherman, for Vice-Presi- 
dent The Democrats held their convention at 
Baltimore a week later, and nommated Wood- 
row Wilson, of New Jersey, for President, 
and Thomas R Mardiall, of Indiana, for 
Vice-President Two months later, Theodore 
Roosevelt (who had unsuccessfully contested 


Taft’s supremacy m the Repubhean conven- 
tion) was nommated for President at a con- 
vention held m Chicago by the newly organ 
ized Progressive Party, Hiram W Johnson 
of Califorma, was named for Vice-President 
on the same ticket On Oct 14, Roosevelt was 
shot at Milwaukee by a fanatic named John 
Schrank and escaped a mortal wound only be 
cause the bullet, striking some hard objects in 
his pocket, was deflected, and Vice-President 
Sherman died on Oct 30 At the ensuing elec- 
tion, although Wilson received a minority ol 
the popular vote, he was elected by an o\ er 
whelming majority of the electoral vote, with 
Roosevelt second, and Tift third A parcel 
post system went into effect on Jan i, 1913, 
and the consequent reduction of the revenues 
of pnvate earners drove the U S Express 
Company into hbuidation the following year 
A Department of Labor, with junsdiction of 
immigration, naturalization, labor statistics, 
and kindred subjects, was added to the Cab 
met in 1913, making the tenth portfolio On 
Feb 2S and May 31, 1913, respectively, the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Amendments to 
the Consitution were adopted the first grant- 
mg Congress the pon cr to levy an income tax, 
and the second providing for the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators Congress 
passed an act already framed under the super- 
vision of Representative Underwood of Ala- 
bama making radical reductions in the cus- 
toms tanff rates (sec Tariff), and containing 
provision for an income tax which became 
operative in March, 1914 Another notable 
statute, knoivn as the Federal Reserve Act, re- 
vised the banking system with a view to pro- 
cunng greater elasUaty in credits and cur- 
rency, and thus offenng more protection 
against commeraal panics With the outbreak 
of the European War m the summer of 1914. 
the admmistration, alarmed at the possible 
damage tbit Amencan commerce would suf- 
fer, urged upon Congress bills for the Federal 
insurance of shipping owned by atizens ot 
the United States In its unparalleled period 
of 637 working days, the Sixty-third Congress 
passed legislation amending the Anti-Trusi 
Law (sec Trusts) and creaUng a Trade Com 
mission The Panama Canal was informall> 
opened for traffic in August, 1914 I" ^ 9 *’ 
and 1914 the anti-liquor movement made not 
able stndes m the United States Although 
Congress refused at that time to pass a prohi 
bition amendment to the Constitution, it did 
enact a statute forbiddmg the shipment, in 
interstate commerce, of intoxicating hquor« 
mtended for sale into States where such sale 
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was forbidden by law Secretary of the Navj In December of 1916 the approach of the 
Daniels issued, m April, 1914, an order for- United States to entrance into World War I 
biddmg the use of hquor on anv vessel or in became more evident In spite of this, Presi- 
anj ^ard or station under his jurisdiction dent Wilson m an address before Congress in 
One of the first subjects to demand the at- Januar>, 1917, stated that we must look for 
tenUen of the \Wlson admmistration was the a termmation of the war without the victors 
Mexican situation, due to the assassination of of one side or the other This ‘Peace without 
Francisco Madero, the Provisional President, Victorv’ address brought a storm of protest 
and the insistence of Gen Victonano Huerta at home and abroad On April 4, 1917, the 
on being recognized as his successor (See Senate passed the war resolution, and on April 
blExico History ) 6, the House of Representatives approved it 

igss sgio — ^Earh in 1915 the pressure of Withm a few weeks the first Amencan troops 
labor interests brought about the passage of were en route for France War measures now 
the Seamen’s bill which called for exceptional- followed in rapid succession (See Ameiuca> 
b high wages and other conditions on Amen- Expeditionary Forces, Europe, World War 
can ships The subject of immigration which I ) The Go\ ernment soon took o\ er the 
had occupied the attention of Congress for control of railroads dunng the war and for 
some time was acted upon by the passage of a a penod not to exceed eighteen months there- 
biU imposing a hteracj test (March 29, 1916) after Later the President was given power to 
In foreign affairs the attenUon of the Gov- take o\ er control of shipping and of the telc- 
emment was mamly concerned with its tela- graph, telephone, and cable hnes (See Go\- 
tions with Germany and Great Bntain and ernment Control of Industry ) Appropn- 
with the troublous conditions m Haiti For ation bills for the largest amounts in history 
some time Haiti had been m a state of revo- were made for the Army ($12,000,000,000), 
lution and on June 28, 191S, the president was Navj ($1,200,000,000), and Fortifications 
tilled A treatj was signed (Sept 17) bv ($4,000,000,000) In September the House 
Haiti and the Umted States bx winch the lat- Acted to raise by taxation $8,182492,000, a 
ter was to supemse the finances and the police record-breaking amount The prohibition 
administration, and the island became virtu- amendment which had been submitted to the 
ally a U S protectorate (See Haiti ) On States for ratification became Article xvin 
nlay 7, the Lusitama was sunk and many of the Consbtution of the United States when 
Amencan h\es were lost (See Lusitania) on Jan 16, 1919, Nebraska, the thirty -sixth 
Mexican affairs continued to be m a tur- State, ratified it (See Prohibition ) The 
bulent state On Jan 4, 1916, the Sixt> -fourth Peace Conference on Jan 25 declared in favor 
cned and almost immediately of a League of Nations and on Feb 14 Presi- 
•S^ed upon the President for mformation dent Wilson as chairman of the commission 
alwul affairs in Mexico The President gay e yvhich had m charge the drafting of the Con- 
formation about the numerous killings of stitution for the League made knoyvn its 
Amencans by Mexicans not only on Mexican structure (Sec Peace Conference, League 
»il but eycn on that of the Umted States or Nations) The hostihtv of the Senate to 
roubles along the border between the two the League of Nations had kept grownng m 
untnes contmued and at various times the mtensitv In domestic matters the question 
°*' 4 ercd the militia of fortj -fiy e of the return of the railroads to their oyvners 
» soldiers of the regular Army and of the high cost of hvmg occupied the 

non ? border (See Wilson, Wood- chief attention On Aug 8 the President ap- 

* ■*’ Sccretar> Lansing peared before a joint session of the two houses 

tl» n Denmark providing for and laid before the members the necessity of 

'ri***^ Danish West Indies (The taking some action to reduce the cost of hy - 
Xslan^) by the United States for $25,- mg To that end he recommended the exten- 
the'u q subsequently ratified by sion of Government control, regulation of 

CE, Is ^ b> Denmark (See Vm- cold storage, the sale of surplus supphes, and 

dent atT”* domestic affairs the Presi- the establishment of fair-pnce committees 
leoslaU I strong advocac> of Steps w ere taken along such hnes not onlj 

fence ^ for stronger national de- by the Federal, but also by the State goy em- 

elccted Marshall yyere re- ments The Interstate Commerce Comimssion 

Vice-President The followed the settlement of a general raiUyay 
Ibe 1*^***'®™®® WDson used strike by granting large mcreases in freight 

pin he kept us out of yyar ’ and passenger rates to the railroads The 
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President, on September 4, 1919, began his 
tour of the country to moke addresses in 
favor of the Peace Treaty, which the Senate 
had failed to ratify He suffered a serious 
collapse and was obhged (September 28) to 
announce the abandonment of his tour Re- 
peated attempts to pass the Peace Treaty 
failed to secure the necessary two-thirds vote 
In the Senate The nineteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution giving suffrage to 
the women was rahfied by the thirty-sixth 
State (Tennessee) August 18, 1920, so that 
for the first tunc m the histoo of the country 
women throughout all of the States were cn 
titled to vote for president (See Suffrage, 
Woman) The bitterness between the Decem- 
ber Congress and the President did not lessen, 
and several bills which were passed by the 
legislative branch were vetoed or allowed to 
die by the President » 

zp20-zp28 — President Harding assumed 
office on March 4, 1921, with the assurance of 
a large working majonty of his own party in 
both houses of Congress To his Cabinet he 
appointed some able men — Charles £ Hughes 
as Secretary of State and Herbert Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce The whole Congress 
was called together in spcaal session shortly 
after the presidential inauguration, and peace 
with Germany and her alhes with whom the 
United States had been at war was declared 
bv a joint resolution which was passed by the 
House on June 30, and by the Senate on July 
President Harding signed it on July 2 


It 

was not untd November ii, loai, however, 
that formal ratifications with Germany were 
exchanged and the war technically and legally 
closed The Colombian treaty was abo rati- 
fied (see Colombia) An immigration rcatric 
tion measure was enacted Mav i9i (sec 
Immigration) In spite of the rejection of 
the Peace Treaty and of the League of Na- 
tions there was a strong element in the Re- 
pubbean party m favor of some kind of agree- 
ment with the great nations of the world 
.looking to a hmitation of naval armaments 
and armies To this end President Harding 
called an mtcmational Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments to meet in Wash- 
ington on Nov II, 1921 In the meetings of 
this Conference Secretary Hughes was a con- 
spicuous figure, bnngmg forvi'ard proposab 
b\ which Great Bntam, the United States, 
France, and Japan agreed to destroy certain 
numbers of their capital dups and reduce 
their naval buildmg programs See Limita- 
tion OF Armaments, Confereace o^ 

The chief problems before the new (Sixty- 


seventh) Congress were the tariff, tax revi- 
Sion, and the soldiers’ bonus After months of 
discussion the Fordney-McCumber law was 
enacted Sept 21, 1922 The matter of tax re- 
vision abo dragged along for many months 
Before the end of the year, however, a nen 
revenue measure was enacted and approved 
(Nov 23, 1921) by the President A bonus 
bill passed both houses of Congress, but was 
vetoed by the President on the ground that 
economic considerations were opposed to such 
legislation at that time In his message to the 
Senate on Feb 24, 1923, President Harding 
urged the adhesion of the United States to 
the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, but no action was taken before the 
adjournment of Congress on March 3 On 
June 20, 1923, President Harding left Wasn- 
ington for a 39 dajs tour of the IVestem 
States and Alaska He was taken suddenly ill 
on July 28, and on Aug 2 died m San Fran- 
cisco, from a stroke of cerebral ipoplcxy (see 
Harding, Warren G ) On the following daj 
at 2jJ3 a m Vice-President Coohdge took the 
oath of office as 30th president of the United 
States For a time President Hardmg’s cab- 
inet continued in office under President Cool- 
idge The enforcement of prohibition, which 
was becoming increasingly difficult, was 
pledged by the Council of Governors at their 
meeting in October, and Great Bntam agreed 
to the search of Bntish vesseb twelve miles 
from the coast of the United States Before 
Congress met m December (1933) the exist- 
ence of widespread corruption in the Veterans’ 
Bureau dunng the Harding administration be- 
came evident and conflict betn cen Governor 
Wood ond the Phihppme legislature was con- 
stant Durmg the year 1924, the insurgent 
Repubhean 'bloc’ in Congress, mainly repre- 
sentmg the farrmng areas of the West and 
Northwest, made it difficult for all the Presi- 
dent’s poliacs to be earned out Congress 
maltreated the tax reduction plan of Secre- 
tary Mellon, passed the soldiers’ bonus over 
the president’s veto , failed to take action on 
a imnimum wage bill for women, made the 
imimgration law drastic for the Japanese, and 
foiled to provide for the sale of Muscle Shoals 
Charles G Dawes, Owen D Young, and 
Henry M Robinson were appomted on the 
committee of experts to assbt in European 
reparation matters, and their final report be- 
came known as the Daw cs plan {■see Repara- 
tions) Woodrow Wilson died on Feb 3, i 924 > 
at the age of 67 Following the exposure of 
corruption in the Veterans’ Bureau, other dis- 
closures followed involving A B Fall (for- 
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mcrh Sccrctarj of the Intenor under Presi- 
dent Harding) wth two oil magnates, E L 
Dohem and Hanj F Sinclair Fall had re- 
signed but the Senate, on Feb ii, passed a 
resolution requestmg President Coohdge to 
call for the resignation of the Secretar\ of 
the Navj , Ednin Dcnby, who resigned Feb 
rS, 1924 Attomej General Daugherty re- 
fused to resign until requested to do so by 
President Coohdge m March In the Novem- 
ber deebons the Repubhean candidates were 
elected bj dcosixe majonties In his message 
to the last session of the Sucty-eighth Con- 
gress, in December, President Coohdge urged 
ngid cconom} m pubhc expenditures, the re- 
peal of the pubhat\ dause m the mcomc tax 
law, the sale of Muscle Shoals, the consohda- 
tion of railroad si’stems, no competition with 
foreign states in the building and mamtaiiung 
of a nai-} and an arm} , encouragement of the 
Einitation of armaments, partiapation in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
with the understanding that the Umted States 
•hould not be bound b^ adwsorv opmions or 
enter the League of Nations, strict enforce- 
ment of the prohibition act, and reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative departments Dur- 
mg the }car igaj the Danes plan, in nhich 
the United States had plav cd so large a part, 
worked out well The enforcement of the 
Federal prohibibon act, which involved con- 
tuiuahv mcreasing expenditures, became one 
of the great issues 

In Januatj and foUowmg months the m- 
v^^bon of the alleged corrupbon In some 
of the departments under the Hardmg ad- 
®mistrabon conbnued Former Secretary 
ralUas rebuked bv the Senate, and Colonel 
orbes was convicted of conspirao m his 
^agement of the affairs of the Veterans’ 
ureau In Ma} , Fall, Sinclair, and Doheny 
Me re indicted In forcigp affairs the Senate 
m January requested President Coohdge to 
jj , ® sorond disarmament conference , in 
0 ruary the United States delegates to the 
opium conference quit the meet- 
^ troubles with Mexico were intensified 
® Stttv -ninth Congress convened Dec 7, 
foUowmg day the President 
for authont} to enable him to deal 
Penn I Strike m the anthraate fidds of 
“oqjvania, urged naboruil economy, Fed- 
^ ^^"duebon, regard for States nghts, 
d l^iapabon m the World Court No 
the enforcement of 

fheUmlMOi'*^ Supreme Court of 

m uw ,n , “ decided that a vehide found 
“e in violabon of the act could be con- 


fiscated, ev'en if stolen from an innocent partv , 
and that provision of the law hmiUng phv si- 
aans to the presenpbon of one pmt of whis- 
kev within a ten-da} penod was vahd (5 to 1 
decision) The latter part of 1926 and the 
earlv months of 1927 were marked b} great 
discoveries and events m conneebon with tde- 
phomc commumcabon across the Atlanbc 
and talkmg mo bon pictures reproduced over 
the raiho, the crossing of the North Pole b} 
airship and bv aeroplane (see Arctic Ex- 
ploration) , the archng of the globe in 
twenty-eight davs, bv Edward Evans and 
Linton Wells, the gathering of the Euchar- 
isbc Congress in Chicago In February 1927, 
offiaal notificabon was sent to the State De- 
partment b} Great Bntain and two other 
powers that the terms on which the Umted 
States was wilhng to become a member of the 
World Court vv ere impossible to accept This 
act was regarded m offiaal Washington as 
definite!} ending the possibihty of the Umted 
States entering iLe Court Strained relabons 
with Mexico conbnued, centring parbcularl} 
about laws passed b} the latter concermng 
propert} , espeaally oil lands, owned by Amer- 
ican cibzens The situabon was compheated 
b} conditions m Nicaragua. The President 
sent Henry L Sbmson as a peace emissary 
On May 6, he announced peace between the 
two parbes and arrangements made for Amer- 
ican supervision of the eleebons m 192S 
In the dispute between Peru and Chile, 
Secretary of State Kellogg announced m Jul} 
1928, that he bad persuaded the two countnes 
to resume diplomabc relations which had been 
suspended smee 1911 He was also able to 
announce (August 1927) that be bad signed 
the Pact of Pans renounang war as an m- 
strument of nabonal pohey 
rpzp-rpjr — After his maOgurabon m 
March, 1929, President Hoover called the new 
Congress into spcaal session on April 15, to 
consider farm rehef and the tanff The Agn- 
cultural Markebng Act creabng a farm board 
and providmg it with a million and a half 
dollars for expenses and a fiv c hundred roifiion 
revolving fund to lend to co-operabve asso- 
ciabons of farmers was passed and signed by 
the President, June 15 
FoUowmg World War I there had been 
an era of remarkable prospent} Speculabon 
ran not in mdustry, real estate and finance 
Pnccs for commodibes, stocks, and land rose 
out of all proporbon to their values Flonda 
suffered badly from a collapse of mflated land 
values In March 1929, there was a slump in 
tile New York Stock Market and in Septem 
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her and follomng months there came a crash eleven months of its existence the corporation 
from which trade, mdustri and labor suffered advanced $1,650,000,000, pnnapallv to banks 
acuteli Unemployment became a serious and railroads, thus the burden of the depres- 
prohlcm and in 1930 bills for its alleviation sion was in great measure being shifted upon 
were mtroduced in various State legislatures the Federal Treasury 
and m Congress The enforcement of the pro- On Feb 3, President Hoover signed a bill 
hibition act still continued to be one of the to increase the capitalization of Farm Land 
great issues dunng the dosmg years of Presi- Banks b\ $125,000,000, on Feb 37, he signed 
dent Coohdge’s administration and of the the Glass-Steagall bill to broaden the accep 
1 opening jears of his successor In February tance of commercial paper for rediscount b> 
1939, Congress passed the Jones Act whidi Federal Reserve Banks and to make available 
nrtua1]> made violation of the prohibition for other purposes about $750,000,000 of the 
ict a felon} Federal Reserve S\ stem’s gold supply, which 

The subject of chief importance from 1930 had been used to support the currency — a 
to 1940, howe\er, which gave nse to most of measure which went far towards bolstering 
the significant lcgislati\e, executive, and pop- the gold standard, on March 23 he signed the 
ular activities, was the serious econonuc de- Norns anti-injunction bill which forbade the 
pression (See UvEMPLOYinarr) The gov- issue of injunctions agamst strikers without 
emroent, inaugurated vonous rehef measures, evidence of damage to the interests of the ob- 
but it was planned to have the \ anous locali- jects of the stnke The Seventy-second Con- 
ties, whether state or at\ , take care of their gress proposed to the legislatures of the sev- 
own need} h} popular subscriptions and ex- eral States a ‘lame-duck’ amendment to the 
tensile pubhc works, rather than to deal with Constitution (Sec Constitution) Dissen- 
the problem on a national basis Discontent sion arose in Congress and between Congress 
Nith the economic depression and the conse- and the President over measures for unem- 
quent attnbution of it to the party in power ployment relief At last, on Jul} 21, President 
*^”®sed in the Congressional elections Hoover signed a bill providing for a total ex- 
of Nov 4, 1930 For the first time in twelve penditure of $2,122,000,000, of which $1^00,- 
vears, when the Sevent} -second Congress 000,000 was to be loaned to States, mumapal- 
convened on Dec 7, 1931, the Democrats were ities, rehef organizations, and self-hqmdating 
able to organize the House, elecUng Repre- projects, and the rest to be spent on Federal 
sc^atneJohnN Gamer, of Texas, SpejAer pubhc works In the same month legislation 
One of the most important steps during made possible the establishment of twelve 
1931 to reheve the world-w idc depression was Federal Home Loan Banks 

President Hoover, on June 30, In foreign affairs the Hoover Administra- 
wi his proposal for a moratonum on mter- tion took a strong stand At the outbreak of 
^lemmental debts Bnefl} , he suggested that fightmg between Chma and Japan in Man- 
^ment ^ all mtergovemmental debts ans- chuna the Umted States warned, the two 
^ mm World War I be suspended durmg nations, with attention directed espeaallv at 
Aft Japan, that Amencan rights were not to be 

ceoled^h***^^*^ controvers} , Congress ac- tampered wnth As an earnest, Amencan ma- 
Ijjj p moratonum proposal on Decern- nnes and the Asiatic fleet were dispatched to 
•esaon f confronted the first the danger zone At the Geneva Disarmament 

Dec. » ° -second Congress, from Conference the Umted States played an im 

the fii^ h ' f defiat for portant part In June, 1932, President Hoover 

than Si iR *** ^* ^**^ revivified its monbund proceedmgs with a 
(for the \ ^lertks were still faihng proposal for a one-third reduction in all arm- 

hecn 30, 1931, there had aments In August and September President 

w SfttoM IS ‘“lures) , the railroads were Hoover conferred with industnal leaders on 
corporation mumapal ways of fighting the depression, a ‘share-the 

cut Strikes l®ll®rmg, wages were being work’ movement was maugurated, a Welfare 
mcreasT”* breakmg out, unemplo}’ment and Rehef Mobilization Conference was 
ucss and fin “ourl} all forms of bud- opened, wnth Newdon D Baker as chairman, 

their droD f ““1 ““ October 16 the President appealed 

of PresidcnKR ^^*9 standards The kej’stone over the radio for local commumty support 
struction Fin» pohc} was the Recon- for the increased distress m the country B} 

the Senate In ? ^“‘Pocation, approved b} the end of October all signs pomted toward 
januar}, 1932 In the first a great Democratic victor} Twelve million 
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jobl^ wanted a change of administration I posed— began at once In the face oflhe 
With imarly 40,000,000 persons voting. Gov- banking crisis, unemployment and other 
ernor Frankhn D Roosevelt of New York problems had for the moment to iiait In 
was elected thirty-second president by the his inaugural address the President told the 
greatest popular vote in the nation’s history nation that the “onlj thing we need to fear 
to that time Democrats swept Congressional is fear itself ’, and on March 5, acting under 
and local elections as well Under the or- a World War emergency act, he declared a 
cumstanccs Mr Hoover was unable to cope national bank holiday, thereby making the 
with the nation’s swiftly accumulating eco- closure uniform throughout the land and 
nomic problems and the public awaited the providing a breathing spell in which to bc- 
inauguration of the President elect gin solution of currenej and credit problems 

The djing administration, however, was Although he called Congress mto speaal 
marked by several major events Dunng the session for March 9, the acuteness of the 
lame duck session, the last of its kind, the situation demanded immediate action Credit 
House passed the Senate resolution proposing depended on the immediate reopening of the 
a Constitutional Amendment, repealing the I banks , reopening was hazardous smee, he- 
Eighteenth or Prohibition Amendment On fore closure, tlie banks had paid out much of 
January 2, 1933, the United States Marines their available currencj and their gold re- 
were withdrawn from Nicaragua after six sen'cs had been greatly depleted by with- 
vears occupancy and on Feb a6, the Twen- drawals for private hoarding In the great 
tieth Amendment avas formally proclaimed cities food supphes were running short in 
This change advanced Presidential and Vice- the absence of normal commeraal credit 
Presidential inaugurations from March 4 to faalitJcs The first Treasury Department 
January 13 and brought Congress into session I order permitted small withdrawals for per- 
on the January 3 following each Congres- I sonal necessities and authorized the pnnting 
sional election Came also the first defaults i of clearing house scrip No scrip was issued, 
of the war debts France, Belgium, Poland, however, because. Congress on March 9 
Hungarj , and Estoma failed to pay and Great j hurnedly passed a bill creating a new cur- 
Bntoin, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Lithuama and rcnc> issue secured b> banking assets An ^ 
Latvia indicated strong desires for new terms, 1 old statute w as invoked against gold hoarders 
lacking which further plans for pajment and Federal Rcserie banks were called upon 
seemed improbable In the ^ ears succeeding, j to supply the names of all persons who had 
Finland alone of the European nations con- j withdraw n metal since Februar> i 
tinned regularh to meet the obligation Public reacUon to these moves was favor- 

Februarj' 15 saw an attempt on the hfe of able and by March 14 great sums of paper 
President-elect Roosevelt at Miami, Flonda currency were re-deposited and enough gold 
• One Giuseppe Zingara, who later said he was came out of hiding to secure some $750,000,- 
motivated by pains in the stomach and 000 in Federal Reserve Notes The Act of 
hatred of the rich and powerful, fired from March 9 also created Federal conservators to 
a crowd His bullets struck five persons, in- safeguard the remaining as'cts of unsound 
eluding Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago, banks, and within a fortnight probabh four 
who died March 6 Zingara was convicted of out of even five banks m the Federal Rc- 
murder and sentenced to death serve system had reopened State banks were 

Three weeks before Mr Hoover’s term j left to the Stale Governments, most of which 
expired, 1 nation-wide banking crisis bfcgan modeled their course on the Federal program 
in Detroit where the Governor of Michigan To prevent a second currency erhaustion, 
declared a banking closure Panic spread Congress entrusted the President with cnor- 
into other states, which in turn closed their mous discrcUonaiy powers of inflation and 
banks, and in the morning of Inauguration also authorized suspension of pa\ ments in 
Da\ Itself, (March 4, 1933) New York and gold A flight from the paper dollar resulted, 
other commonwealths took the same course bringing sharp price rises, increasing the de- 
The New President took office at a moment mand for inflation, and leading cbrectK to 
of virtuallv nation-wide suspension not only the abandonment of the gold standard Steps 
of all banking but also of all organized stock were Uken successiveh requiring the imme- 
exchanges and the prinapal agenacs of diatc surrender of gold and gold notes for 
foreign exchanges ns well other forms of United States currena , ening 

The New Deal— Mr Roosevelt’s own pa>ment in gold on ill obligations, abolLshinc 
term, for the txpc of admimstration he pro- 1 gold clauses jn pubhc and private contracts 
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and authorizing Treasun Department pur- 
chases of metals here and abroad thus pur- 
posely depressmg the \alue of the dollar in 
foreign currcnacs Eventually ■ actmg under 
authority granted him by Congress in May, 
I9J3, the President, on Januar. 31, 1934, re- 
duce the gold value of the dollar to 5906 
-ents, m an effort to establish its purchasmg 
loner at the le\els presaihng in 1916 

Though onl\ a «mall part of the public 
inderstood these mo\cs, the speed and con- 
adence of the Administration almost imme- 
liateli begat a return of confidence, hcight- 
med by the maimer in which the New Deal- 
ers sunultaneousl\ assaulted the problems of 
unemployment and rehef 

On the dates giien, Mr Roose\clt sent 
Congress a striking senes of cmergcnc\ mes- 
sages Federal economies, March 10, legah- 
zation of the sale of h^t beer, March 13, 
unemployment relief, March ai, farm rehef, 
March sy, regulation of the sale of secur- 
ities, March 29, relief of owners of mort- 
gaged homes, April 13 , development of the 
Tennessee Riser Vallei, April ro, railroad 
rehef, Mas 4, and general mdustnal recov- 
ery. May 16 

These proposals constituted the onginal 
basis of the New Deal Many of the ideas 
*■616 nen to the pubhc, to whom the\ were 
presented as steps in a planned cconomi de- 
signed to bnng about a fuller life for the 
average man Onl\ the lapse of considerable 
time could determme the full ^ alue and effect 
of such proposals and from the beginmng 
mani persons of estabhshed prommence were 
outspoken m opposition Yet the naUon as 
a whoTe, approving of the President’s objec- 
h'es, appeared eager to trv his methods 

Congress followed the Presidential lead 
with unusual docility , due in part to the ab- 
'ence of attractive counter-proposals m so 
^v-e an emergenev and m part to the po- 
hUcal astuteness of Mr Roosevelt, who for 
many months withheld the distnbuUon of 
appomUve oftices withm his gift Thus came 
'niffh into befng the ne^ administraUve 
agencies of the New Deal, created by legida- 
uon vesting in the President unparallelled 
authontv over currency and banks, agricul- 
ture, railroads and general industrv , pubhc 
works and the relief of the unemployed work- 
er, and of the owner of mortgaged homes 
and farms 

Of chief importance among the new go\- 
erMental units thus created were 

National Recovery Admm- 
utration was advocated by the President as 


“machinerv ncccsmrv ior a great coopcrativ c 
movement throughout all mdustn m order 
to obtain unemployment, to shorten the work 
week, to pav decent wages for the shorter 
wreck, and to prev ent unfair competition and 
disastrous over-production” Conditions 
whidi were thought to have led to the de- 
pression were in future to be curbed, if not 
chmmated, by pultmg all industry , wuth the 
exception of farming and railroads, under 
Federal disaplme Through a system of 
codes and heenses it was mtended to estab- 
lish wathm industries a umformitv of prac- 
tice The N R A was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the U S Supreme Court m 1935 

AAA — ^The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration was charged with authonty 
to restrict production in principal commodi- 
ties, as cotton, wheat and the like Growers 
ordered to curtail their output of raw ma- 
tcnals were to be reimbursed bv the Govern- 
ment out of funds to be raised bv processing 
taxes on the manufactured artide 

FERA — The Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration dispcnccd Federal 
monevs among the •several states, supplement- 
ing local poor relief, in some states FERA 
took over the problem in its entirety This 
Administration was later changed to the 
Works Progress Adminisstration (W ^ A I 

CCC — Civilian Conservation Corps 
was the name popularlv bestowed on the 
agenev legallv entitled the Emergenev Con- 
servation Work It was charged wnth cm- 
ploymg great numbers of voung men and 
war veterans under six-month enlistments, 
in national parks and similar terntones, on 
projects such as reforestation and flood con- 
trol This agenev was designed to relieve the 
evils incident to great numbers of the voung- 
cr unemployed roving the countrv and drift- 
ing mto cnmmal pursuits 

HOLC — Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion belonged to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System The HOLC began with $2,- 
000,000,000 capital Its function being to trade 
4 per cent bonds to tlje holders of mortgages 
on urban homes for the mortgages about to 
be foredosed The HOLC in assuming mort- 
gages, issued new ones for 15 vears at 5 per 
cent 

TVA — ^Tho Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity was directed to develop the Tennessee 
Valley , to operate the hv dro-electnc plant at 
Muscle Shoals, and to sell power generated 
there 

With the creation of these agencies, to- 
gether with several score others, (see New 
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Deal Agenacs below), the nation found the 
Federal Government ivith power to inter 
vene in almost every act of farming, indu 5 tr> 
and general business In fact, the Govern 
ment might accurately be said to be in busi- 
ness itsdf Objections that the agencies were 
unconstitutional were raised almost at once, 
though the great body of the pubhc appeared 
ready to cooperate in them and did so to a 
considerable degree 

NRA began its operations in Julv, 1933 
Under the guidance of General Hugh S John- 
son, it conducted an immense popularization 
campaign in which an early step nas to urge 
firms to display prommently the Blue Eagle, 
a device awarded to all employers conform- 
ing to preliminary Federal requirements In 
general, possession of this insigma indicated 
that a business had expressed its intention to 
meet the Federal desires for shorter hours, 
higher rates of paa and clinunation of child 
labor The latter evil indeed was all but ex- 
tinct during the lifetime of the National Re- 
coverv Administration Adoption of the codes 
for the vanous industries, slow in the begin 
mng, w’as later much accelerated But in sev- 
eral major industries difficulties arose at once 
and continued to the end 

As part of the general machinery to im- 
prove the condition of the worker, the act 
creating NRA contained tlic following clause, 
the much disputed section 7-a 

“Even code of fair competition, agreement 
and license approved, prescribed or issued 
under this title 'shall contam the following 
conditions (r) That cmplo\ccs shall ha\c 
the nght to organize and bargain collcctivelj 
through reprcscntatii cs of their own choos- 
ing, and shall be free from the interference, 
restraint or coeraon of employers of labor, 
or their agents, m the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted acti\aties for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection, (2) That no emploicc and no 
one seeking emploj ment shall be required as 
a condition of emploimcnt to join any com- 
pani union or to refrain from joining, grgan- 
mng or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choo^ng, and U) that emploicrs shall 
complj wnth the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other coniUons 
of cmplo>ment approied or prescribed b> the 
President ” 

Around this section, with its enormous 
guarantee of freedom to form labor union*, 

the control crsi raged 

Mam cmplm-crs were unwilhng to agree 


that existing unions represented their em 
plo> ecs or to permit the spread of trade un- 
ionism under protection of Federal law This 
attitude, together with the unwillingness of 
unionist* to tolerate the extension of suspect 
compam unions, resulted m widespread 
strikes The steel industry held out against 
codification, Hcnt^ Ford raised wages but 
w'ould not sign the automobile code, though 
General Johnson sought unsuccessful!) to 
have the Ford companies barred from Fed- 
eral contracts ^ cmplo)crs resisted, union- 
ism spread rapidh , and thus, although 229 in- 
dustnes were codified bi Januan 29, 1934, 
the basic difficulties were still unsettled as 
1933 drew to a close In the uncertaml), re- 
emplojTnent lagged and there was great pres- 
sure on the President to render a decisive in- 
terpretation of the disputed section, but he 
foreborc, probablv advased that the code s) ‘- 
tem had little likelihood of obtaining Supreme 
Court approval and that NBA wath its broad 
blankelmg provisions would have to be re- 
placed bv fresh legislation NRA was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1935 
For all of this, business improv cd matenal- 
and the New Deal broke down other ob- 
stacles to national rccov'crj on mam fronts 
The AAA, with a drought aiding, curtailed 
farm production and raised prices, reimburs- 
ing curtailed growers out of the processing 
taxes Though the drought and an unfore- 
seen slump in prices brought fresh difficiiflics, 
farmers were tided over bv fresh loans PWA 
made enormous grants of fund* to Federal 
units. States and municipalities for great 
public works throughout the countrv, and 
when local problems dcla>cd the start of 
these undertakings a tempor.ar) agenev, the 
Civil Works Administration, came into being 
Bv the dcnce of "making worl", CWA in a 
short time had 4,000,000 persons on it* pav - 
roll, while b) Julv i, J 93 t» there were 1,000,- 
000 >ouths and war veterans cmpIo)cd b) 

ccc 

It all co't a great deal of mone> In a 1 
single fiscal vear benefits to farmers totalled 
$280,000,000, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation paid out $1,178000.000, S716,- , 
000,000 was spent bv CW\, $779^100,000 
went for direct relief of the poor and $644,- 
000,000 for spcaal pubhc works designed to 
give eraplovrocnt \et in spite of a natioml 
defiat of ncarlv four billions of dollar-, the 
great expenditures were considered justified 
bj the improv cmtnl in publir morale and 
the abatement of pamc p.vchologv 
Exrlv in 1914 NRA In*t some of 1(5 attuc- 
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ti\encs« to labor because the Federal Govern- 
ment appeared insuffiaentlj pro-union in its 
appbcation of section 7-a As the \ ear went 
on NRA uas considcrablj amended in wa\s 
designed to smooth its operation Finanaal 
aid to distressed persons u-ns much extended 
and m man> strikes participants were re- 
garded b> FERA as necdv uncmplojed 
At the same time the administration made 
strong efforts to ha\e the States, nherexer 
ible, take over the problems of rehef 
But while conservative business had con- 
cidcrable success in opposmg the operation 
of NRA, the New Deal pushed onward in 
other directions The Civdlian Conservation 
Corps proving successful, the President di- 
rected it to contmue and enlarged its scope 
The Home Owners Loan Corporation made 
public figures indicatmg that it had re- 
financed mortgages on 36,310 homes in its 
first vear Broadening the bases of the New 
Deal, the administration advanced old age 
pennons for railroad workers, unemployment 
insurance, and Federal control of ctock ex- 
changes 

The Securities Exchange Commission came 
mto being on June 30, a bod} of five ap- 
nomted bv the President to exercise regula- 
or} powers over the sale of securities All 
xchanges were required to obtain licenses and 
0 register all securities with the commission 
Dealers and brokers functions were delimited 
md bv a vanctv of means including the 
tiffemng margm requirements, the Securities 
Exchange Act sought to eliminate unwise 
peculation and to safeguard investments 
;encrally 

Opposition to the President took two clearly 
lev eloped forms One group oppovid hb 
program as socialistic, if not Russian, and 
onsequentl} a menafe to free institutions 
Among persons of wealth there was a seeming 
lendenc} dunng 1932 to hold back recoverv 
for the sake of dikrcditing the President in 
the approaching Congressional elections The 
extreme left interpreted the behavnor of the 
conservatives as positive indication that the 
Presidential program was ineffective because 
too conservative Meanwhile, the President, 
m his pubhc addresses, re-emphasized that he 
was working within the American philosoph} 
to save the Amencan s}’stem 
The Repubhean party sought to make! 
“domination b} an all-powerful central-gov- 
ernment the chief issue of the November con- 
gressional elections The voters were told 
that “a small group m Washington" was 
'seeking covertlv to alter the frame work of 


American institutions" Ex-Prcsidenl, Hoov er 
stronglv indorsed this point of view, but pop- 
ular feeling ran high in Mr Roosev clt’s favor 
In 35 contests for Senate scats in 32 stales, 
there were elected a6 Democrits, 7 Republi- 
cans, I Farmer-Labor, i Progressive, a def- 
inite gain for the Democrats of 9 scats and a 
loss to the Republicans of 10 In the house, 
where the entire membership was elected, the 
Democrats woij 322 scats as agamst 309 in 
the preceding Congress, and Republican rep- 
resentation was cut from 113 to 103 On the 
first nationwide referendum, the nation had 
endorsed the New Deal 
Nevertheless, the extreme conservatives 
continued in bitter opposition and the agita- 
tion on the left was matenallv increased bv 
the Rev Charles E Coughlin, a Roman Cath- 
olic pnest from Detroit, and bv Huc} Long, 
Senator from Loui'uana Father Coughhn, 
building up a large radio follow ing, began bv 
praising the President, but cvcntuallv cnti- 
azed him w ith such vdolcncc that the Roman 
Catholic hicrarchv was at some pains to point 
out that he did not represent it (After a 
visit to the Vatican in 1936 the “radio priest” 
who had sponsored a third partv dropped 
out of politics) Senator Long, pcrsuasivelv 
arguing that “we ought to share our wealth" 
and "make every man a king” won a wide 
followang in the Southern states till his career 
was terminated bv the fatal bullet of a po- 
litical cnem} (September, 1935) 

The Supreme Court, however not the Re- 
publicans or the leftists, dealt the New Deal 
its hardest blows 

The first major ruling of the highest court 
in 1935 w as a victor} for the New Deal In a 
series of decisions handed down on Februarv 
18, the court upheld the government m four 
cases ansmg out of the abandonment of pay- 
ment in gold The effects of the decision w ere 
five-fold 

(i) to disallow all demands for pavment 
dtiier in gold com or in paper dollars of equi- 
valent gold values under private and State 
contracts of indebtedness 
(z) to disallow all such claims based on the 
Government’s calling in of all gold certi- 
ficates 

(3) to non-suit certain claims for gold'pa}- 
ments on Federal pledges of credit 

(4) to overthrow the doctnne that Congress 
had authority to repudiate the United States’ 
pledge of its credit 

(s) to leave open a poscibihtv for recovering 
daims under other economic conditions or bv 
some other form of suit 
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I his administralion Mcton va*; quickly 
o\ crdiadou cd b\ subecquent decisions, the 
most ■;^\ccpinB of which was the invalidation 
of the NntiomI Recovers' Act 
' As carh as Januarv 7, with Justice Cardozo 
alone dissentinBi the Court field that a sec- 
tion of tlie petroleum rode empowering the 
President to prohibit transportation of pe- 
troleum out of a state was on unconstitu- 
tioml delegation of power On Maj 27, in 
the ease of the United States vs Schechter, 
ins ohang live poultry , the court unanimously 
held all codes under NR^ invalid, and for 
two reasons 

fi) the code making authonts was an un- 
constitutional grant of power In that it gave 
the President lawmaking authont> 

(2) attempts to fi\ wages and hours of in- 
trastate cmplojment bj codes exceeded the 
Federal power to regulate commerce within a 
State since Federal authority could regulate 
commerce within a state onlv as far as such 
commerce affected interstate commerce di- 
rectly 

The Administration moyed at once to re- 
pair the damage On July g, President Rooce- 
\clt signed the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
designed to restore to labor the rights stip- 
ulated in the now' dead section 7-a The act ^ 
declared that the policv of the United States 
was to encourage collective bargaining and 
to protect employ ccs m frcclj organizing and 
in negotiating through rcprescntatiies of its 
own choosing It created a National Labor 
Relations Board empowered to stop unfair 
practices bj employers, to issue subpoenas, 
and to call upon any Federal court of appeals 
to enforce its orders Spcaficalh it stated 
that nothing in its proyasions was to inter- 
terc with the right of the employee to strike 
In addition, for the soft coal industry, Con- 
gress passed the Guffey Act designed for the 
protection of labor in the mines 
Meanwhile the Supreme Court went on to 
declare unconsbtutional a farm mortgage 
moratorium yvhich had been intended to pre- 1 
vent farm foreclosures, to decide against the. 
President in the case of the removal of a Fed - 1 
oral Trade Commissioner before expiration 
of his term of office , and to kill railroad old 
age pensions by a vote of five to fbur 
The railroad pension deasion was written 
by Justice Roberts and concurred m by Suth- 
erland, McRcynolds, Van Devanter and But- 
ler It took the position that the law imposed 
the burdens on the railroads not for any pur- 
nose of controlling interstate commerce but 
“purclv for social ends” which Jay “outside 


the orbit of Congressional jiower ’ The min- 
ontj opinion ivrittcn bv Chief Justice Hughes 
and concurred in bi Brandeis, Stone and 
Cardozo vigorously dissented and the public 
began to perceive clearly a great difference of 
' viewpoint between the conservatives and lib- 
erals of the court 

Indicating publicly that the New Deal bad 
cniv begun its battle, President Roosevelt 
continued expanding the agencies untouched 
by the court and pressing for social legislation 
in additional fields He empowered the FWA 
to sell in the open market the securities it had 
received from Stales and muniapahtics in 
return for its loans Such securities sale re- 
sulted m fresh funds for PWA and enlarged 
Its capauly to finance employment Federal 
unemployment relief w-as considerably im- 
proved by the substitution of the Works 
Progress Admiraslrition (WPA) lor the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, a 
change which in effect substituted employ- 
ment for direct relief Employable persons 
receiving relief funds were gw'cn work on 
"sm'ill but useful projects” under the new' 
organization Thus were direct doles ma- 
terially reduced Salary schedules, based on 
the grade of work performed and general 
Jiving conditions in the several sections of the 
country, ranged from $94 a month for pro- 
fessional work in New York City to $19 a 
month for unskilled farmhands in Southern 
states The problem of keeping WPA w'ages 
from breaking dow'n wage scales prevailing 
in the various trades yvas met by regulatmg 
the number of hours a WPA yvorkcr yvas to 
be employed each month Carpenters on 
WPA jobs, for example, were paid at the 
hourly rate prevailing on labor umon jobs, 
but yvcrc employed onh sufficient hours to 
cam the monthly yvage fixed for the type of 
work in that area 

On August 14 the President signed the So- 
aal Security Act Here again was legislation 
of such sort that only the passing of several 
generations could make possible a true eval- 
uation, but its immediate implications were 
such as to cause it to be regarded as perhaps 
the most outstanding item in the Nciv Deal 
program It had manifold purposes It called 
into being, in cooperation yvith the States, 
pension systems for the needy aged and for 
the temporanly unemployed It provided 
Federal supplements for State aid for needy 
dependent children, the mothers of such chil- 
dren, and crippled children, for vocational 
rehabilitation of the disabled, for health 
agencies generally, and for the bhnd For 
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the nccd> aged, the Federal goNernment was 
10 add, up to $15 a month, a sum equal to the 
pension granted b> the State In addition the 
act called into being a nationwide old age 
Denefit system for almost all persons, sa\c 
fanners, domestics, teachers and go\cmmcnt 
emplot ecs It levied a special income tat on 
emplo\ ed persons and an equal sum on their 
eniplo>ers, starUng m 1937 at one percent of 
the income and rising by steps to three per 
cent Out of the fund tiius raised, pensions 
would become patable after Januart 1, 1942, 
to all uncmplo\ ed persons partiapatmg in the 
sistcm and attammg, then or thereafter, the 
age of 65 Under this program, pensions were 
calculated to range from $10 to $85 a month, 
accordmg to eammgs and term of cmplot- 
raent Millions of persons contemplating 
rcasonabh steady emploi ment, foresaw com- 
fortable retirement in their declining years 
Other steps taken by the admmistration m 
193s mduded amendments to the TVA act 
authorizing the Tennessee Valles Authonts 
to sell electnc current, the scsting in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of fuller 
authonty over air mail, abolition by law of 
public utihty holding companies, which was 
hotly contested by cnUcs of the NEW DEAL , 
and a considerable raising of taxes on large 
incomes, the rates under the new schedule 
ranging from 31 per cent of all net income in 
excess of $30,000 per annum, to 75 per cent 
on all net income in excess of $5,000,000 
But early months of 1936 saw still more of 
the New Deal structure swept away by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court By a vote of 
6 to 3, the 4 AA was outlawed Justice Rob- 
erts, in the majonty opinion, held (1) that 
the processmg taxes out of which farmers 
had been reimbursed were unconstitutional 
and (a) that Congress had no authonty under 
the welfare clause of the Constitution to reg- 
ulate agncultural production By 6 to 3,' 
Chief Justice Hughes with the majonty , the 
Court threw out the w ages and hours pro- i 
iTsions of the Bituminous Coal Stabilization 
(Guffci ) Act, and bx 5 to 4, Hughes with the 
^onty, declared unconstitutional the price 
nxmg sections of that measure A law which 
had been passed in 1933 to give -numcipalitics 
the nght to discharge debts is b-'nHrjpts in 
the Federal Courts was killed also oy a vote 
of 5 to 4 And agam bv 5-4, an act pa'sed in 
New York State famg mimmum wages and 
hours for women workers m that state was 
dMlar^ unconstitutional This latter dedsion 
though not affectmg the national administra- 
tion, served once more to emphasize the sharp 


dnision of the court on current soual prob- 
lems TVA, however, was upheld, McRci- 
nolds dissenting, in its construction of Wilson 
Dim and its contract to purchase power 
transmission lines However, smcc many is- 
sues affecting T\ A is a whole were excluded, 
the decision did not constitute full vahdation 
of the entire enterprise 
These decisions served to intensify pubhc 
interest in the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion when obviouslv the chief issue was to be 
whether or not the nation desired continuance 
of Mr Roosevelt’s poliacs Meanwhile, Fed- 
eral disbursements continued to increase, 
jumping $4,000,000,000 m twelve months 
Half of this increase was caused by the pay- 
ment of World War I veterans bonus in 
adv ince of the stipulated v cor (1945) , a mat- 
ter wherein Congress heavily overrode the 
President’s veto under pressure by the vet- 
erans’ lobbv Other minontv groups, how- 
ever, abated their pressure on the administra- 
tion, notablv the farmers and organized labor 
Agncultural prices were up and unionism was 
busied m a spirited struggle between the 
Amcncan Federation of Labor and the Com- 
mittee for Industnal Organization, headed by 
John L Lewis The Lewis group, seeking to 
organize labor on industnal rather than craft 
lines, threw down the gage to the A F of L 
bv demanding a concerted dnvc for the or- 
ganization of the steel industry In August, 

1 1936, the Federation suspended ten large un- 
ions adhenng to the CIO and thereafter 
jth'* cleavage jn the ranks of labor developed 
rapidly It was the first major spht in organ 
ized labor in the United States m fiftv y ears 
Both sides, however, remained strong sup 
porters of the administration in the ensuing 
Presidential campaign 
Because invakdation of the AAA processing 
taxes lost to the government mudi expected 
revenue and because the prcpavmcnt of the 
soldiers’ bonus had created a $2,ooo,ooo/)oa 
drain on Federal finances, Prcsidcftt Roosevelt 
urged Congress to pass additional taxation 
The result was a new device, the taxing of 
corporations mainlv on surpluses earned but 
not distributed withm a given v car The pro- 
posal was strcnuouslv opposed by those who 
contended that such distribution would dam- 
age the soundness of large companies On the 
other hand, congressional enactment of the 
tax was applauded by many who beheved 
that “big business’ had been retarding recov 
ery bv hoarding funds, and that national 
prosperity would he enhanced by compulsory 
expenditure of accumulated assets 
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Early in 1936 a Senate committee had in- 
vestigated dealings in war munitions, inquir- 
ing into the transactions of J P Morgan and 
Company on behalf of Great Bntam and 
France dunng World War I and wth Ger- 
many pnor to American entry into the con- 
flict Much material was submitted in sup- 
port of the thesis that the United States had 
been led into war to aid munitions dealers 
and manufacturers The committee urged a 
stnngent neutrahty law to prevent Amencan 
busme^ from involving the United States in 
the wars of other nations, and on Februaiy 
29 the President signed a Neutrahty Act 
This law went considerably farther than any 
previous measure, forbidding loans and credit 
to nations at war, though givmg the Presi- 
dent discretion to allow commeraal credits 
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Recallmg the condition of the country on the 
da> he took office, he pointed out that "to- 
daj for the first time in seven lears, the 
banker, the storekeeper, the mdustnahst and 
small company owner can enjoj the company 
of their ledgers” This busmess recovery he 
ascribed to “a sound money pohey which 
raised prices”, and to those who charged 
him \nth either Communism or autocracy, he 
rephed that his administration had saved the 
whole private profit system by dragging il 
‘back from the pit it had fallen mto in 1933 ” 
The closing days of the campaign saw a 
deterimned effort by certain Repubhean poh- 
tiaans to represent the Soaal Security Act, 
first payments under which were then im- 
minent, as a gigantic tax on salaries, levied 
by the administration to meet the extrava- 
gances of the New Deal This contention. 


fnr law ful exports” The measure however 
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wos a compromise and its supporters and Patently lake and easily answered, was be- 
cntics were alike unsure what effects it might heved to have reacted very unfavorabh on 
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have w hen the time came to appU it 
The great political conventions came In 
June At Chicago, the Republicans on the 
first ballot named Governor Alfred M Lan- 
don of Kansas and Frank Knox of Ilhnois 
Mr Landon made his campaign on issues 
enunaated m his party platform, which al- 
leged that Mr Roosevelt had usurped rights 
reserved to the states and the people, had 
flouted the authority of the Supreme Court, 
had repudiated the country’s finanaal obliga- 
tions, and had coerced and intimidated voters 
by witholdmg relief Conservative Demo- 
crats, includmg John W Davis and Alfred E 
Smith, presidential candidates m 1924 and 
1928, and a group of men of considerable 
wealth, assisted Mr Landon m his efforts 
The Philadelphia convention which renom- 
inated Mr Roosevelt by acclamation also 
brought about an important reform m party 
procedure The old rule of the partx requir- 
ing a vote of two-thirds of the delegates for 
Presidential nomination was abolished, thus 
terminating, as of the convention of 1940, 
the great power long wielded bv the Southern 
bloc in Democratic affairs and m effect can- 
celhng long-standmg contentions that the 
Democratic party was essentially a sectional 
organizabon 

Beginmng his formal campaign on October 
9, and makmg nme speeches m all, indudmg 
one from the White House the mght before 
election, Mr Roosevelt informed the country 
that the New Deal would go on , that his sec- 
ond adnumstration would have the same ob- 
jectives as his first, and that for those ob 
jeebves his party had “just begun to fight’ 


Mr Landon’s chances 
An unprecedented number, 45,650,000 per- 
sons, voted on Election Day President 
Roosevelt w'as re-elected by a new record- 
breaking margin His popular plurahtv over 
Gov Landon was more than 11,000,000, be 
mg 4,000,000 more than bis margin of victoit 
over Mr Hoover m 1932 With the excep 
tion of Maine and Vermont, every State gave 
him Its electoral vote The already strong 
Democratic hold on the Senate was increased 
b\ five seats to a total of ?5, leaving the Re- 
pubheans but 17 In the House of Represen- 
tatives the number of Democrats w’as in- 
creased from 308 to 335, and Repubhean 
strength fell from 100 to 88 Never before m 
the history of the nation had an administra- 
tion won so widespread a popular endorse- 
ment 

Though the nation had given the New Deal 
its approval, the fact remained that the Su- 
preme Court had outlawed many of the New 
Deal’s measures In 1935 and 1936 there had 
been repeated agitation for several proposals 
designed to bring the court more into line 
I with the popular will Much was made of the 
fact that five men, a court majority, could 
block the desires of milhons of their country - 
'men In rebuttal, it was argued that at least 
one of the functions of the court was to en- 
sure mmonties full protection under the law, 
and to keep the national pohaes within tradi- 
tional Amencan lines Several forms of Con- 
sbtutional amendment were advocated, but 
early in his second term, Mr Roosevelt 
sought to effect a speedier change 
In his annual message td the Congress tn 
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Januar\, 1937 he cnllcd for a more liberal cau«ln)! reduction of oumor power, followed 
inttrptetation of the Constitution a« pro- b\ curtailment of manufactunne orders and 
lequisitc for successful dcmocracs and on ptncnl recession of business The first half 
Februan 6 he transmitted the histone mes* of the tear 1938 found Congress busily 
sage which was to engage the attention of the working on bills to carr\ out the President’s 
Senate for half a scar In substancs, the recommendations to speed up the spending 
President contended that old age begets }n> and loaning of public monc>s, wath prospect 
abilit> to meet changing conditions, and that that the national debt of ncarl> S40, 000,000,- 
a ju^aaty, e\cn more than other agendes of oco would be increased b% about $5,000,000,- 
gosemment, required flcwbilits of mind and 000 during the >car 
understanding of current situations Consc- it became obvious during 1939 that 
qucnUi, he proposed that when a Federal Europe was bound to plunge into war 
judge attained the age of «c\cnt>, and did within a few months great attention was 
not retire, the President be authorized to ap- given to dcfon‘«, esp airplanes, and some 
point an additional Judge to that court Qooo additional planes were authorized for 
Though the program applied to all Federal the arms and naw When war finallv broke 
Courts, Us application to the Supreme Court out in Sept, 1939, the president was com- 
exated most immediate control ersv The pclled to announce an embargo on munitions 
proposed plan limited the number of Supame or war materials of anv sort to belligerents 
Court Justices to fifteen, hut since sue of the In Isov 1940 Pres Roosevelt smashed an- 
wttmg members of the tribunal were alrcad> other old tradition bv winning rcclcction for 
above the proposed replacement age object- a third term the first in the historv of the 
ots immediatclv contended that the President nation His opponent was Wendell L Willkie 
sought to pack the highest bench in the land of New York, a nabve of Indiana For the 
with men of his own choosing next vear the entire resources of the nation 

Wble the controvcrs> raged. Congress were devoted to construction of war supplies 
enacted a law permitting retirement of Su- for those nations fighting Germanv and for 
pr®e Court Justices on life pensions equal to national defense 

leu salan Justice Van Devanter, a conserv a- The U S bteame embroiled m World War 
die member, was the first to rotia on those II Dec 7, 1941 when Japan, without wam- 
Also during the Senate debate on the mg, attacked Pearl Harbor, Hawab, causing 
rodent’s proposal, there appeared to be a much damage and loss of life The following 
mange m the attitude of the court chicflv dav war was declared on Japan and two davs 
I»cf that Justice Roberts, who had 'atcr against Germanv and Italv Japan im- 
the conservatives on several 5 to mediately assaulted the Philippine Islands and 
4 aedsioiis, now inclined toward the liberal ®cveral small U S islands in the Paafic B> 
in 5 to 4 decisions sustaining Feb i, 1942, the Japanese had captured 
in^dtoinlstraUon Guam and Wake Islands and all of the 

PWI'PPmc archipelago, includmg Manila, ex- 
alo*^K j '“I® “P*- t small area on Luzon where a 

Pns*H** ' *'*™®** Opponents of the combined U S and Filipino force held out 

brav civ, though outnumbered May 6 Amcr- 
diat th *^***'* disproved his contention lean resistance ended in the Philippines The 
^ ® ^‘is wot in step vnth the times coming of war molded the nation into a 

nurnstmii Senators believed the Ad- solid, cohesive unit, the isolatiomsU, who 

tune th n ““Popular and for the first were so active in the pre-war period, be- 

a cQuuij sharplv cntiazcd bv a small mlnonty after Dec. 7 Pres, 

the Senai "n. Roosevdt announced in Jan 194s that U S 

sem I* oourt bill was killed by being troops would be sent wherever there was 
The narti**! ^ J^^taary committee fighting and on Jan 30, 1942, the first A E 

lag wsj t K wcovery from depression dur- F since 1918 landed in Northern Ireland 
hi decisively checked earlv in The V S navy and airforce was acUve in 

other ^ automobile, steel and the Paafic in the months following Japan’s 

Labor Relati”** ^wspired by the National attack and lashed savagely at enemy island 
don’s attitud”''^ K Admi-istta- bases and convovs June 11, announcement 

wi rallmg .* union leaders succeeded was made of a lend leave agreement betw een 

stopped cmnlo^ ond indiiectlv the \J S and Russia Bv Dec , 1942, the 

^ janent of millions of people, U S had sent 1,000,000 men overseas 
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In 1943 the pubLcation of Wendell Will- 
kie’s One World had a positive effect in com 
bating isolationism The conferences at Casa- 
blanca, Cairo and Teheran emphasized in 
parbcular the unalterable ‘unconditional sur- 
render’ policy of the Allies Lend-lease be- 
came a huge system, and m 1943 American 
shipments amounted to 14 billion dollars 
Gen MacArthur’s campaign in the South Sea 
Islands was well under way 
In June 1944 began the mvasion of Europe 
and before the end of the year Germany was 
confined uithin the fatherland, enarcled by 
Alhed forces MacArthur was approaching 
the Philippines, and the battle of Leyte ended 
the Japanese naval threat The political cam- 
paign resulted in the election of F D Eoose- 
velt for a fourth term 
In 1945 the Yalta Conference outlmed the 
plans for the final stages of the war Our 
armies joined the British in crossing the 
Rhine and uniting ivith the Russians before 
Berlin, in the Faafic area Gen MacArthur 
re-entered Manila and m conjunction with 
Admiral Nimitz led the victonous forces to 
the snores of Jhpan Germany surrendered 
May 8 and Japan Sept 2 
'ne entire world uas saddened bj the 
death of President Roosevelt on Apr 12 
Harry S Truman, the Vice-President, suc- 
ceeded Roosevelt 

The World Security Conference was held 
in San Franasco in April and May and 
formulated the Umted Nations Charter In 
July Truman, Churchill and Stahn met at 
Potsdam, Germany 


United Nations Conferences 

Casablanca Conference A conference 
held at Casablanca, French Morocco, Jan 14- 
24, 1943, dunng which President F D Roose- 
velt and Pnme Minister Churchill planned 
the in\asion of Sialv and the attack on the 
Itahan mainland 

Moscow Conference Oct i 9 - 3 ®i I 943 i ® 
Conference of Foreign Secretanes met at 
Moscow to discuss the problems of the war 
and the peace Cordell Hull for the U S A , 
Anthony Eden for the United Kingdom, and 
V M Molotov for the Soviet Union Discus- 
sions centered around measures to be taken 
to shorten the war m Europe against the 
Axis Powers, the setting up of machinerv for 
msuiing close cooperation among the three 
Governments concermng European questions 
that anse as the war develops, the continua- 
tion of close cooperation into the period fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities , the inclusion of 


all peace-loving nations, great and small, in 
a broad system of international cooperation 
and security, and the punishment of thow 
Nazis guilty of perpetratmg atrocities and 
executions m countries overrun by German 
forces 

Cairo Conference President Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek met 
at Cairo in N Africa Nov 22-26, 1943 After 
their meeting this communique was issued 

The several militarj missions have agreed upon 
future militar} operations against Japan 

The three ipeat Allies expressed their rcsoht to 
bring unrelenting pressure i^inst their brutal ene 
imes by sea, land and oir This pressure is already 
ns ng 

‘The three great AUics ore lighting this war to 
restrain and punish the aggression of Japan 

They covet no pain for themselves and have no 
thought of tcmtonal expansion 

It is their purpose that Japan shall he stripped of 
all the islands m the Paciiic which she has seized or 
occupied since the beginning of the first World War 
in xgta, and that all the temtorjes Japan has stolen 
I from the Chinese, such as Manchunn Formosa, and 
I the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Rcpuhiic of 
China 

Japan will also be expelled from all other tem 
tones nhich she has taken bj violence and greed 

Tht. aforesaid three great Mwers, mindful of the 
ensl-ii ement of the people of Korea, arc determined 
that in due course Korea shall become free and 
independent 

With these objects m view, the three Alhes, m 
harmunj with those of the United Nations at war 
with Japan, will continue to persevere in the senous 
and prolonged operations ncccssarj to procure the 
unconditional surrender of Japan 

Tehei'an Conference Prime Minister 
Churchill, Premier Stahn, and President 
Roosevelt met in Teheran, Iran, Nov 26- 
Dec 2, 1943, thev issued the following decla- 
ration on the results of the conference 

We, express our determination that our na- 
tions shall work together m the war and in the peace 
that will follow 

As to the war, our militor} staffs have joined in 
our round table discussions and we have concerted 
our plans for the destruction of the German forces 
We ha\o reached complete agreement as to the 
scope and timing of operations which wiil be under- 
taken from the cast, west and south The common 
understanding which we have here reached guaran- 
tees that \ ictoo will be ours 

And ns to the peace, we are sure that our con 
cord will make it an enduring peace. Wc recognize 
fulU the supreme responslbilitj resting upon us and 
nil the United Nations to make a peace which wiU 
command good will from the oierwhelming masses 
of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge 
and terror of war for manv generations 

With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed 
the problems of the future We shall seek the co- 
operation and active participation of all nation^ 
large and small, whose peoples in heart and in inind 
arc dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the climina 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolcr 
ance We will welcome them ns they mayr choose to 
come mto the world family of democratic nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying 
the German anmes by land their U boats by mo. 
and their war plants from the air Our attacks wiU 
be relentless and increasing 

Emerging from these friendly conferenees nc look 
wath confidence to the day when nU the peoples of 
the world may hve free lives untouched by liya«W 
and according to their varyang desires and their own 
consciences 
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We come here nth hope and dctcnnination Wo ^onc of the work of the conference Was de- 
Dea”i*tpw *" puiposc. fj,g representatives merclj drafting a 

Rome\elt| Swiu. CutrttcuiLL. tentative plin to be considered further b> 
International (World) Bank, Jul>, 194^, leaders of prospective United Nations This 
an international monetan conference was proposed charter served as the basis of dis- 
held at Bretton Woods, N H , with tepre- cussion and action at the San Francisco Con- 
sentativcs of 44 nations and of the Fr Com- ference, 1045 

mittce of NaUonal Liberation present, to Crimea Conference, held in Yalta, in the 
discuss (1) the creation of a world bank for Crimea, in Februarv, 1945, with Roosevelt, 
reconstruction and development, and (a) Churchill and Stalin in attendance A secret 
the establishment of an international monc- agreement was vigned on Feb 11, but the 
tatj fund An mtemational bank would terms were not publicb revealed until later 


be concerned with capital transfers, and 
through It member countnes might obtain 
long-term loans Its initial capital would be 
10 bOhon dollars, of which the U S would 
put up 3^ bDIions and Gr Bnt one billion 
The stabilization fund would be confined 
to currenev operations and Alhed rehef needs 
after the war The first loan was made to 
France in 1947 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference, a mcct- 
mg of representatives of the United State®, 
Gr Br , Ru<sia and China held at estate 
known as Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, 
D C , recommending, upon its tcrmmation on 
Oct 9, 1944, creation of The United Nations, 
an international ®ccuntv organization, this 
bodv to have authontv ‘to take such action 
bj air, naval or land forces as mav be ncces- 
satj to raaintam or restore international 
peace and 'ccuntv ’ The United Nations 
charter, as planned, established <i) a Gen- 
eral As^emblj to include all peace lovmg 
nations, (a) an elcv cn-meraber Sccuntv 
Coundl tpermanenl members U S , Gr Br , 
Russ, Chma, and cvcntuallv France, with 
others added for a two-vear term bv a two- 
thirds vote of those named) responsible for 
mamtenance of peace bv economic, militarv 
or arbitrational methods, and having at its 
disposal miLtar forces supplied bv member j 
nations of tas As®cmbl} , (3) arj Economic 1 
and Soaal Counal to act on international 
Humanitarian problems, (4) a world court 
having authontv to summon member Umted 
Nations to blockade or applj diplomatic, 
economic or actual railitan force where 
needed, strategic direction of these forces 
Under staff representatives from permanent 
members The proposed document required 
a two-thirds majontv of the General Assem- 
olv for a decision, while directing problems 
mqmnng action to the Sccuntj Counal 
toniotion of respect for fundamental human 
Deities and solution of economic and sodal 
problems was reserved for the 18 member 
nauons of the Economic and Soaal Counal 


However, at the end of the sessions there was 
published a statement in which these egrtc- 
ments were reached 

1 \n agreement on plans for enforang the 
unconditional surrender of Germanv 

2 The forces of the three povv ers will cacn 
occup> a separate zone Co-ordinated ad- 
mimstration and control his been provided 
for 

3 All German armed forces are to be dis- 
armed and disbanded, the German general 
; staff broken up, all militan equipment re- 
moved or destroved, such German Industry 
I as could be used for militar} production cither 
I hnntcd or controlled, all vv ar criminals brought 
to ]usl and swift punishment, the Nazi Part> 
wiped out, and the establishment of a commis- 
sion for the compensation of damage 

4 A United Nations conference is to be 
held at San Francuco in Apnl, to prepare a 
charter for the organization 

*5 A commission is to visit Poland for the 
purpose of confernng with Polish leaders, m 
an effort to achieve a Government of national 
umt} 

The Yalta secret agreemerts included these 

1 In two or three months after German> 
has surrendered the Soviet Union will enter 
into the war against Japan on the side of the 
Allies, on condition that the status quo in 
Outer Mongolia be preserved, the former 
rights of Russia violated bj the treacherous 
attack of Japan in 1904 be restored, and the 
Kunle Islands be handed over to the Soviet 
Umon 

2 The internationalization of Dancn 

3 The restoration of Port Arthur as a 
leased naval base 

4 The joint Chinese-Russian operation of 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad and the South 
Manchunan Railroad 

5 The United States and Great Britain arc 
to return as deserters from the Red Arm> 
those nationals of present Soviet tcrntor> who 
fought in the Avis armies 
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San Francisco' Conference, i United 
Nations Conference to draw up a covenant 
for a new league of nations met at San Fran- 
cisco, Apnl zS'Junc 6, 1945, was attended b\ 
delegates of 46 nations U S Sec> of State 
Stettinius presided The senes of proposals 
issued at the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence uerc presented, mam amendments 
were proposed Amendments u ntten into tbc 
proposals proiided that justice, international 
law, equal nghts and fundamental freedoms 
would be the basis for action by the new 
world organization, interference b> the or- 
ganization in esscntiallv domestic affairs was 
barred , a new world court was planned , the 
framework for a trusteeship for colonial 
peoples was provided, the siv, non-perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council were al- 
lotted, based both on the contnbuUon to 
peace and on equitable geographical distri- 
bution, the responsibilih of the Secunti 
Council to the Gen Assembh was increased 
over the Dumbarton Oaks proposals It was 
ruled that the Secuntv Counal could provide 
that the new charter take effect when ratified 
by all the big powers and a majontj of the 
small ones 

Potsdam Conference, held in Potsdam, 
Gcr, beginning Julv 17, i94S) attended bi 
Truman, Churchill and Stalin On JuK 28 
the new Br Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
replaced Churchill In the communique is- 
sued follow mg the meeting, from which all 
reporters were barred. Allied terms were 
handed down to Ger All Gcr armed forces 
abolished, all armament, aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing industries prohibited, education put under 
control of Allies, trial and punishment of war 
criminals, aboliuon of Naziism and its insti- 
tutions, revision of Gcr judicial sislem In- 
dustnal equipment and external assets were 
diMdcd between the Allies It was announced 
that a council of foreign ministers rcprwcnt- 
ing the U S , Br , Russ , franco and China 
would be created and would hold its first 
meeting in London, Sept 1945, fo 
work for the peace settlements A 
tion of surrender demands m the form of the 
Potsdam Declaration was offered to Japan 
bx the U S , Br and China staUng that a de- 
feated Japan would haic no war industnes, 
rgoxcrnLnt free of "«.hiansts her four 
main islands and smaller 
the Allies, occupation at ‘points designated b\ 

the Allies ’ / » \ rin i 

Truman Administration (conO On I 
Auc 6, 1943, m atomic bomb was released on j 


siki, following which Japan's surrender wn' 
signed, Sept 2, on the battleship Missouri 
The conference of foreign minsters in London 
ended with no action on treaties At the same 
time Pres Truman issued a declaration that 
the mdustrial secrets of the atomic bomb 
would not be shared wath other nations In 
November, zS nations ratified tlie Dretton 
Woods trade and currcnci plan On the 
domestic front rationing w'as gcncralh dis- 
continued 

The xcar 1946 was one of industnal unrest 
and increased tension in foreign affairs In 
Januan began the strike of U S Steel work- 
ers, the greatest strike in histon, ending in 
Febniarj with a wage increase of i8>^ cents 
an hour In April the General Assembh of 
the United Nations voted to use the N V 
Citx Building on the World’s Fair grounds at 
Tlushing, Long Island, as temporarx head- 
quarters In Ma> a nation-xvidc railroad 
stnke xxas brought to an end in txxo daxs bx 
government intervention In the same month 
a soft-coal stnke led to government seizure of 
the mines While a later stnke, in Nox ember, 
of the soft-coal miners was in progress, the 
union leader, John L Lewis, was gixcn n 
court fine of $io,ooo for contempt of court 
A union fine of $3,500,000 for the same offence 
was later reduced bj the Supreme Court to 
$700,000 On June 30 came the expiration of 
the OPA, and no action as to pnee control 
In Julx a compromise bill, reestablishing 
OPA for a xcar, was enacted, but bx the end 
of the xcar all pnee controls had been 
dropped, except on rents, sugar and rice 
Juh 4 marked the birth of the Philippine Re- 
public Dunng 1946 the United States and 
Great Britain became closer in their agreement 
as to a firm attitude tow'ard communist Rus- 
sia 

At the opening of 194? James F Bxmes 
resigned as Sccrctar> of State, and Gen 
George C Marshall was appointed successor 
The xcar brought xital action in meeting the 
labor situation The “portal to portal ’ suits 
upheld bx the Supreme Court, passed the 
i-billion mark, but after goiernment intcr- 
. cntion the suits w ere dropped The situation 
was climaxed bj the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
Icx Bill, in June Sec Labop Lkislxtiov 
This law met xxath much union ojiposition 
In a speech at Harvard, in June Seerttarx 
Marshall suggested a plan for European aid, 
he declared “there must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to the re- 
quirements of the situation and the part these 
countries themsclxts will take in order to give 
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preper efiect to whatever action mipht be 
undertaken bv this Government” In Julv 
was enacted a new law regarding Presidential 
succession TOth no Mcc President the order 
of succession is House Speaker, Senate Presi - 1 
dent pro tempore, and the Cabinet members in 
regular succession Another law in the «amc 
month unified the Armv and Navj , regrouping 
the armed forces into a National Security 
Organization under a single Cabinet Sccretarv 1 
of National Secuntv New York had been 
"iclcctcd as permanent United Nations head- 
quarters, and John D Rockefeller, Jr’s gift 
of ?8,^oo,ooo accepted 

United States, Literature of In the 
United States w e hav e no such dev elopment 
of literature from popular origin as mav be 
found in other countries The earliest settlers 
came to \menca with a knowledge of the 
finest bterature of the English tongue 

Colonial Petiod — The first books that hav e 
America for their theme were written by 
explorers and ^scoverers They are not, | 
therefore, Amcncan literature in the strict | 
sense of that term The most important of 
these early accounts is that of the famous 
Captam John Smith (1580-1631), True Re- 
lation of Such Occurrences and Acadents of 
Aofe as Hath Happened m Virginia This is 
an mtercsting and romantic wrork, but un- 
fortunatelv not all carlv accounts of America 
are as worth reading The History of the 
Plymouth Plantation by Gov Bradford 
(1590-1657) and the Journal of himsdf and 


Edward Winslow (1595-1635), which give a 
contemporarv history of the Plymouth Col- 
ony for Its first thirty vears, the History of 
Hew England, or journal of John Winthrop 
(1588-1649), governor of the Massachu’^etts 
Bay Colony, are productions of a colder 
dune than Virginia and of a less glowing im- 
i^ation than Captam John Smith’s In 
New England, w here most books were wnt- 
tM, if not always there published, we find 
chiefly theological polemics, often presented 
snm attractive titles but rarely with anv 
other power to cam them to posterity The 
Tenth Muse of Anne Bradstreet was a vol- 
nme of poems, very highly praised m its day 
e Day of Doom, a poem by Michael 
Vi^^orth (1631-1705), should be noted, 
u almost the only book of lastmg value 
Md mterest written m the century was Cot- 
ton Mathert (^663-1728) Magnolia Chnsti 
encana (1702) Another famous book was 
To^r. Book (1640) the work of 

John Ebot (1604-90), Ricnard Mather 


1(15961690) and Thomas Weldc (1500- 
j 1662) 

In later vears the book most widely dif- 
I fused beside the Bible was the almanac 
Franklin’s (1706-1790) Poor Richard’s Al 
mauac, begun in 1732 and earned on by him 
jfor twenty -five years, was a book of sdmosi 
literary rank ‘Poor Richard’ was a ficti- 
jtious character in whose mouth Franklm put 
a simple philosophv which became as widely 
popular in its sphere as the most scholarly 
utterance of the Spectator We may note 
i w ith the rest of this household hteraturc, the 
New England Pnnier (begun 1691) which, 
hkc the Sav Psalm Book, is eminently charac- 
teristic, if not at all hterarv A book of quite a 
different kmd that gives us also an excellent 
idea of the time is the Diary of Judge Sewall oi 
Boston, which runs from 1673 to 1729 Timo- 
thv Dwight (1752-1817), of Yale, produced 
I the firot ‘Amcncan Epic,’ his Conquest of 
Canaan The two great hterarv figures of 
the eighteenth centurv may be properly 
grouped together, Jonathan Edwards (1703- 
58), representing the passing domination of 
theology , Benjamm Franklin, the domina- 
tion just bcginnmg of politics and secular 
common scn-sc Edwards* great works on the 
Trecdom of the Will and other theological 
topics are probablv now read by few, but 
iFrankhn’s Autobiography is still one of the 
[most interesting things of its kind John 
Trumball (1750-1831) produced a vigorous 
and realistic satire. The Colunibiad Joel Bar- 
low (1754-1812) celebrated the possibihties 
of America in the rolling hnes then fashion- 
able, but IS better remembered by a mmor 
production. Hasty Pudding In the years 
preceding the Revolution another real oi> 
portumty opened, and oratorv became one 
of the genuine modes of national expression 
Patnek Henry (X72S-89), John Adams 
1735-1826), James Otis (1725-83), Joseph 
Warren (1741-75). Richard Henry Lee (1732 
04), and Samuel Adams (1722-1803) spoke 
under the best conditions for hteraturc, be- 
cause they had somethmg that had to be said 
and Phihp Freneau (1752-1832) published 
erses that w ere inspired by patnotic fire 

The literary center of America after the 
first quarter of the century shifted from New 
York to Boston, but there is one figure, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe (1809-49), who, although bom 
m Boston, belongs to the South by early en- 
vironment and education To Poe we owe 
the development of the short story as a 
means of artisUc presentation, a fact which 
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has been more highl\ appreciated in our day 
than It was in his own In 1845 Poe pub- 
lished his poem The Rajcn, followed b\ 
Annabel Lee and The Bells These poems, to- 
gether with his Tales and other short 
stones, struck a new note in Amencan litera- 
ture They seemed to belong to some 'outer 
wrorld far from the practicahtj of everj -daj 
hfe ’ After the passmg of the Knickerbocker 
group, New England dominated the litera- 
ture of the 19th century In rchgion we find 
Unitananism, in philosopb> we have Trans- 
cendentalism, in pohtics the anti-slavco 
movement , in avic hfe philanthropy and re- 
form Emerson, Chmnmg, Transcendental 
ism, Whittier, Brook Farm, Concord, Wen 
dell Phillips, Thoreau, these names represent 
a good deal in Amencan letters and all of it 
powerfuHj idealistic In poetry, the New 
England school brought forth two great 
names, Henrj Wadsworth Longfellow (1807- 
82) and John Grccnleaf WTiittier (1S07-92) 
Longfellow presented the beauty and charm 
of Amencan life and history m melodious 
and figured verse Best known of his poem: 
is The Song of JItajiatha, an agreeable repro 
duction of some of Amenca’s abonginal leg 
ends Whittier expressed the soul of Amer- 
ican hfe and history in bnes of sincere 
human quahty 

Among novelists of the New' England 
school the name of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1804-64) stands in the first rank No bet- 
ter novels have been wntten m Amcnca than 
The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven 
Gables, and The Bhlhedale Romance The 
Puntan traditions are strong m Hawthorne 
and for that verj reason his novels are rep- 
resentative of his daj and generation Ralph 

Waldo Emerson (1803-82) was the most 
eminent figure among the transccndentaliste 
Transcendentalism was m essence an ideal- 
ism that expressed a confidence in the excel- 
lence, and, therefore, the rights and privileges 
of human nature, as far as ide^ are con- 
cerned, and in an elevaUon of the ai^ of 
life above those of letters m the matter of 
form In his Essays Emerson set forth his 
philosophv, but tempered the cxtremclv rwe- 
fied air of transcendentalism with iankee 
common sense and a sense of humor that 
prevented him from overvaluing luraself 

The two wits of the New England 
were Ohver Wendell Holmes (i^ 9 -M) ana 
James RusscU Lowell Hotaj 

iulocrat of the Breakfast Table is a 
oi classic, bis novel Els.e Venner is vnyid 
with New England hfe, and his verses stfil 


hve But it IS as a humorist that he is best 
knowTi — a field of writing in which \menca 
holds a verj special place 'James Russell 
Lowell was noteworthy as a poet, a critic, a 
scholar, and an essavist The first of The 
BtglouJ Papers, in dialect verse, was a poht- 
ical satire in Yankee dialect on the Mexican 
war The slavery question was now coming 
to the fore in politics and Lowell took up 
the cudgels vigorously on the anti-slavcrv 
side, and another senes of dialect poems gave 
great aid to the abolition movement His 
prose essays covered an astonishmgl} wide 
range of subjects 

Henry David Thoreau (1817-62) was a 
htcrary artist of unusual ment Walden re- 
mains a vital book for all who like to read 
about nature It is filled with mmute and 
accurate observation, the fruit of a two years’ 
sojourn m a cabm in the woods near Con- 
cord 

Speafically Amencan, though perhaps 
more tcmporaiy, is the oratory of the penod 
m New England and elsewhere Political 
conditions were still such as to encourage 
eloquence Three names stand together as 
representative of Amencan public hfe Darnel 
Webster (1782-1852), Henry Clay (i 777 " 
1852), and John C Calhoun (1782-1850), 
their oratory has digmty, representative char- 
acter, and force Three other orators should 
be mentioned Edward Everett (1794-2865), 
Wendell Philhps (1811-84), and Henry Ward 
Beecher (1813-87), one emment on great 
pubhc occasions, one in pubhc discussion and 
agitaUon, and the third in the pulpit To 
these must be added the name of a speaker 
whose simple smeentv gave him at times a 
greater power of speech than that of any 
other man of his dav, Abraham Lmcoln 
(1S09-65) 

The short-story was earned on by an 
increasing number of wnters, among whom 
the most noteworthy were Ktz James 
O’Bncn (1828-62), Hamct Prescott (1835- 
1921) (afterward Mrs Spofford), and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale (1822-1909) The De- 
mand Lens, The Amber Gods, and The Man 
Without a Country are tyTHcal works 
In history, also, was there first-rate ex- 
pression George Bancroft (1800-91), Wil- 
liam H Prescott (1796-1S59). John Lothrop 
MoUc^ (1814-77), and Francis Parkman 
(1823.93), were all ongmal workers and all 
men of literary power The first two were 
rather too much mflucnced bv the hterary 
ideals of the past but Motlev and Parkman 
attam a perfecUon of hterary historv which 
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«rcms impos'iblc in our da> of dciclopmcnt 
nnd diMsion of hbor Parknnn’s The Ore- 
fon Trait and Motlev’s Rise of tht Dutch 
RrpuhUr remain classics in their respective 
fields 

In this stcond period of our literature oc- 
curred thi CimI War Such an event could 
not have bem vvitliout its effect upon men of 
letters both South and North In the North 
e«i)rda11> do vve perceive the strongest influ- 
ence the nnti-'lavcr> element cannot be dis- 
sociated from the work of Lowell or Whit- 
tier Yet in literature the war produced little 
Ilf permanence It is the backbone of Mrs 
Harriil ileccher Stowe's (1811-96) title to 
lememhrjnci, but powcrfull> effective as 
was Vnclf Tom’s Cabin, It is probable that 
there was more real genius in her presenta- 
tions of the old New England life of which I 
*hc was herself a product 

Humor was represented bv the writings of 
Charles Farrar Browne (‘Artemus Ward*) 
tiSi4 67) Frank R Stoclton (1834-1902), 
and something more than mere humor bv 
the genius of Samuel I anghomc Clemens 
(’Marl Twain’) (1833-1910) Both these 
waiters came out of the West, thus bringing 
to bear upon our literature the influence of 
another loalitj It is true that Mark Twain 
made Ins home in later > ears in Connecticut, | 
bulhistwo classics Tom Sa,o)er and I/iieklf-i 
t’frrx Tirn arc 'tones of the Mississippi 
River 

In the carl> eighties a change in tone was 
temporanlv fashionable The fint note- 
worthv American representative of romantic 
or Ideah tic fiction which Hun began to ap- 
pear vvas Manon Crawford (iS<;4 1000), who 
has rctainid power and populantv for 
Ivenlv five sears lie and a few other in 
novalor win. followed bv a number of 
wnters who found and presented the ro- 
mance of Vmcncan hisiorv But the rcah'tic 
mnvrmrnt was not without its results for it 
directed \mencan novelists, and c-'pcciallv 
‘ton wnicr into nn appreciation of the 
•,acific qualities of diffennt parts of their 
< iinln llie fir t writi r to Iiave this special 

ntr was u jv true, the romanticist Brel 

aite (is,t) |( 3 1 jijt follnv irswcrc more 


James Lane Allen (1849 1925)1 Thomas 
Nelson Page (1833-1922), S Weir Mit- 
chell (18.9-1914), and Hamlin Garland 
(1SC0-1940) 

At the beginning of the 20th century 
flourished also — some of them to continue in 
the same field for mans jears — numerous 
romancers Wide favor greeted Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis and Richard Camel 
Owen Wistcr’s The I'lrsniian, and G B Mc- 
Cutcheon’s Grouslark talcs In addition to 
these and other histoncal noveb, adventure 
romances, notabl> b> Jack London, J 0 
Curwood, and ^nc Grev, had vogue, so 
too, the sentimental productions of John 
Fox, Jr, Gene Stratton-Portcr, and Harold 
Bell Wright 

At the same time, however, the cult of 
realism, which subsequently became prob- 
ablv the dominant note in the Amencan 
novel, had three talented and somewhat pre- 
cursorj representatives in Frank Nonas 
(1S70-1902), Stephen Crane (1871-1900), and 
Jack London (1876-1916) Tho disposition 
to represent life wathout quabfications and 
reservations, in their da> unfashionable, was 
particulirlv strong in Crane 

Shoctlv after, realistic waiting took the 
form of the purpose or probicm-nov el Upton 
Sinclair (1878- ) came to fame wath his 

‘muckraking’ novel The Jungle (1906), an 
expose of the Chicago meat-packing indus- 
trv A soaalist, his later works were directed 
chieflv against the evals of capitalism Other 
notable contemporarv practitioners of the 
problem-novel have been Ernest Poole 
(iSSo- ), Charles Nonas (brother of 
Frank Norris, 18S1 1945) and Dorothj Can- 
tidd Fisher (1S79- ) 

The psv chological realism of James, was to 
be continued bv his friend and disaple Edith 
\\b_rti,ii I iSi j 1937) d tinauishcd a- novel- 
ist ard shori tp r\ wntcr Her sccn-s ire 
rural New Ingland, as in Titan Frame 
(1911) and fashionable New \ork, as m the 
The Age 0} Irnocence (19.0) Her gifts arc 
for ironv , epigram, and pictorial dc'cnp 
tion Booth Tarkington (1860-1946), whose 
1 stone, of adolescents arc httle more than 
I farcical has frcqucntlv turned from romance 
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not come into wide public recognition until 
1925, with the highly successful An Amertcan 
Tragedy A naturalist after the manner of 
Zola, his works are marked bj great force, 
smccnty, and an abundance of detail The 
world he portrays is gnm and tawdry, his 
individuals the helpless victims of environ- 
ment and their emotions Although a talent- 
ed pioneer in freeing the American scene for 
realism, Dreiser frequently descends, because: 
of weak style and lack of selccb/e power, 
into ponderous joumahsm 
A worker in the same terntoiy, likewise 
preoccupied with sex, with the individual’s 
attempt to adapt himself to the complexities 
of modem hfe, and likewise impregnated 
with a sense of frustration, is Sherwood An- 
derson (1876-1941) Wliereas Anderson 
IS a subjecbvist — almost solely a fictional 
autobiographist — Smclair Lewis (1885- ) 

possesses the objectivity more characteristic 
of the naturalist Lewis’ Mam Street (1920) 
depicts the drabness of hfe in an American 
small town, his BabbtU deflates the Amer- 
ican business man, his Elmer Gantry exposes 
a hvpocntical preacher His powers largely 
mimetic, Lewis is gifted with a capaaty for 
anger and a talent for soaal satire His sub- 
stantial ments were recognized bj the award 
of the Nobel prize m 1930 

Opposed to these realists, his doctrme be- 
mg that art should represent life as it should 
be, not as it is, James Branch Cabell (1879- 
) has created for himself an imaginary 
provmce which he calls Poictesme His ro- 
mance, however, is colored by satire Love, 
morality, patnotism, religion, though ncces- 
sarj , are but illusion Cabell came into wide 
notice with The Cream of the Jest, Jurgen •, 
(1919), and subsequent works His style isj 
sophisticated, erudite, rhythmical Joseph 
Hergeshcimer (1880- ) is also a stvlist, 

his tastes runnmg to the rococo, the decora- 
tive, the sensuous Usually engaged m the 
period novel, his The Three Black Pennws, 
Java Head, Cythcrea, and others have been 
acclaimed 

Ellen Glasgow (1S74-194S) turned from 
local color writing deahng with Virgima to 
the semi-histoncal novel Among her best 
are Barren Ground and The Romanltr Come~ 
dians Zona Gale (1874-1938), of Wisconsin, 
likewise graduated into realism with Miss 
Lulu Belt Younger waters who came into 
nrommence in the late 1920’-= include Louis 
Bromfield (189S- ), Glcnwai Wc'cott 

(1901- ) Ollier La Fargo (1901- )j 

John Dos Paesos (1806- ) Julian Green 


(1900- Thomas Wolfe (1900-1938' 

Thornton Wilder (1897- ), whose The 

Bridge of San Luts Rey (1927) enjoyed enor- 
mous sales, escapes from realism into styhstic 
preciosity and a somewhat dilute neo-clas- 
sicism 

Amencan post-war youth found a ghtter- 
ing exponent in F Scott Fitzgerald (1896- 
1940) » the Greenwich Village revolters found 
able expression in the works of Floyd Dell 
I (1887- ), and m Chicago, Ben Hecht 
! (1893- ) sought to reflect the accelerated 
tempo of modem hfe 

Realism reached the point of hardness m 
the work of Ernest Hemmgway (1896- ), 

his A Farewell to Arms (1929) being per- 
haps one of the best novels of the World 
War that had appeared Hemingwa> has 
cultivated a style of pccuhar economy, nar- 
rative and extcmahties arc emphasized and 
emotions are revealed only by indirection, as 
though thej were too harrowing to be ad- 
mitted While they are intentionally ‘hard- 
boiled,’ his characters hint of a vein of sen- 
timentahU beneath Hardness gives waj 
even to savagery' m the w'ork of William 
Faulkner (1897- ), who, after half a 

dozen books that had attracted critical no- 
tice, leaped to overnight fame with Sanctu- 
ary (1931) Also concerned w'ith the baser 
types of Southern whites is Erskine Caldwell 
(1901- ) whose Tobacco Road (i 93 *) 

was dramatized (1933) 'vith extraordinary 
success 

Parallel with the novel has been the amaz 
ing growth of the short story In the hand 
of O Henry (Sydney Porter, 1862-1910) n 
reached enormous popularity Gifted witl 
a French neatness of stmeture and a wvit 
grasp of the Amencan scene, O Henrv made 
u'C of the surprise ending, which was widely 
imitated From the mynad short-ston 
writers since the World War, it is perhaps 
arbitrary to single out names, but the novel- 
ists Edith Wharton and Willa Gather have 
done distinguished work, Sherwood Ander- 
son, in Winesburg, Ohio (1919) and The Tri- 
umph of the Egg (i9zt) made notable ex- 
periments to free the story form, may, in 
fact, have added something permanent , Wil- 
bur Darnel Steele (1886- ), an inoiffcrcnt 

novelist, has showeo a thorough mastco of 
the short-story' technic and created manv ex- 
cellent stones of New England life, Ernest 
Hemmgway, In Men Without Women, added 
force and authentic dialogue to the cxprcs'ion 
of post-war disillusion and weanness. 

Of the wnters of short character sketches 
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of satirical purpose, «hould be mentioned 
George Adc (1866-194^), tor his Fables tn 
Slant, and Finley Peter Dunne (1867-1936! 
for bis Mr Dooley Ring 1 ardner (1885- 
1933), whose stones ha\e an air suggesthe 
of the newspaper sporting sheet and comic 
<ccUon, has a keen car for the Atpencan 
argot and a photographic c\c for the Amer- 
ican guiltless of culture Some of his best 
satire b as«cmblcd m J^oiind Up (1929! 

Up until the das of Chde Fitch (1865- 
1909) the Amcncan drama bad largeb been 
compoced of plays of country or New Eng- 
land life The phys dealing with more so- 
phisticated phases of cnslcnce were usualK 
adaptations from European dramatists or 
Fngli'h importations Fitch selected themes 
from the <oaal comedy of New Vork life, 
reaealing the possibilitits of drama in large 
cities of the United States Perhaps his only 
play to suraKe b The Truth William 
\aughan Moody (1869-1910) followed the 
cue to <cck American material, and in his 
The Great Dtvtde dramatized the conflict 
between the psachology of New England and 
that of the Far West Augu'lus Thomas 
(1859 >934) nrote melodramas tapical of 
the earlier days in the Western states, Later, 
as in The H ilehini; Hour, he turned to prob- 
lem* of modem life Percy MacKaae (1875- 
) made u'c of American hbtoncal and 
contemporan material, The Scarecroji is 
perhaps his bc<t Louls K Anspacher 
( 1878 ) b best represented b\ The Un- 

etaslened li omen, the prolific Owen Davis’ 
(1874- ) by lerhound, Susan Glaspell 

(188 - ) b\ one of her latest pla\<, Ah- 

ion’i House 

\\ ithout doubt the foremost Amcncan 
dramatist Ls 1 iigcne O’Neill (iSSS- ) and 
one of the few iVmerican literary men com- 
parable vitli the be«l of Europe lie first 
attracted wade attention in lo'o, wath Be- 
\c‘»d the Honzor, a plas depicting the 
imaiHnatbc a earnings of a soung man on a 
ilccaringNcw I ngland farm, in -tiino Clns- 
tl' romance emerges from a setting of sor- 
did realism, Pertre Urdrr the FJrts reaches 
the hei-hts of great tragetls O’Neill b more 
•olcK expenmental in the monodramas The 
F'^P'rcr Jpffs md The Hetr\ \fe, and 
srain In The Great God Bro^n ]n Sirarte 
shlch is wntten in nine acts and 
1‘hich resists ihe u<- of the vide, O’Neills 
P sclm'og cal in ight find* ample ’cops, in 

fei.'1-i^j Bteones hleilra (1911), a plas — 
p ojierls a tnlop of plas* — of equal 


length, tlic somber quabtics of Greek drama 
arc Its IS id in Ness England 
Stdncs Hossard (1891-1939) i- skilled in 
technic, dialogue, and in portraying cbarac 
ter. They Kneji What They Wanted and 
The Silver Cord arc among the best modem 
American plays Elmer Rice (1892- ), 

after the notable crprcssionistic The Addsttg 
Machine, turned with signal effect to natural 
ism wath Street Scene, and later to satincal 
comedies Philip Barry (1806- ) has a 

flair tor dialogue and somesshat superficial 
comtdy Paul Green came to the fore ssith 
In Abraham’s Bosom and The House oj 
Connelly, usually he portrass negroes or dc 
cadent Southern aristocracy Also of dis 
Unction in folk-drama arc Hell-Bent for 
Heaven by Hatcher Hughes and Sun-Vp bs 
Lulu Vollmcr The Green Pastures, sshich 
describes heas’cn as imagined bs simple 
Southern negroes, was adapted from sketches 
of Roark Bradford bs Marc Connells (1890 
), who, ssith the ubiquitous and adroit 
Broadw ay collaborator George S Kaufman 
(1889- ), had also written Beggar on 

Horseback One of the strongest Amencan 
plays on the World War was What Pace 
Glor\f by Lawrence Stallings (1894- ) 

and Maxwell Anderson (1SS8- ) From 

Page, bs Ben Hccht and Charles MacArthu' 
had a strong effect in speeding up the tempo 
of the Broadssas plas George Kells (1887- 
) graduated from saudesalle comeds in 
to realism, as in Craig’s 11 ife Comeds , tinc- 
tured ssith satire, is represented bs Rachel 
Crothers (1878- ), Robert Sherwood 

(1S96- ), and S N Bchrman (1893- 

) The full cflcct on the drama of the 
talking pictures is not set manife-t 
Poctrs also enjosed a renascence in the 
early part of the soth centurs Shorlls after 
1910 a ness and tremendous interest in 
poetry began to appear Harriet Monroe 
(i860 1936) led the ssas in 1912 bs found 
ing the magazine Poetry, dozens of othtr 
publications sprang up and the newspaper* 
and gcnc-al magazines began to dcsole 
space not onls to onginal efforts but to the 
cntical contros rrsies which began to herald 
the adsent of the ness poetry Poets in gen- 
eral sought ncs'* forms new interprctations 
of the past and artistic expression of thr 
ness in modern American life Fdwm Ar- 
lincton Robin'on (i^fa-iosc) i' gcrc-alls 
accounted the g-cate*t poet of the jwnod hi 
ssorl us persadfd wath a modrra Puritan 
»en«c of tr'ceds and is dii'in-an *'ed bs 
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depth, senousness, and formal compactness 
Robert Frost (1875- ) deals realistically 

with New England, employing language 
markedly akm to that of common speech 
Spoon Elver Anthology (1915), by Edgar 
Lee Masters (1869- ) revealed the sor*- 

did aspects of village hfe reahsticallj', much 
as did Anderson’s Wtnesburg, Ohio htcr in 
prose, and ivith analogous effect on subse- 
quent poetry Vachel Lindsay (1879-1931) 
IS a modem troubadour of the Middle West, 
utilizing sound effects m poetry, Carl Sand- 
burg (1878- ) has expenmented with slang 

as a medium, and in public recitals accom- 
panies his readings with a guitar Among 
the lynasts, Edna St Vincent Millay (189a- 
) won fame by the sophisticabon of her 
spirit and tlie sensuous beauty of her verse, 
Sara Teasdaje (1884-1933), b} the sensi- 
tivity and frankness of her expression, and 
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Vincent Bcnet (1898-1943), Ridgel> Torrence 
(187s- ), James Weldon Johnson (1871- 

^938), and Counti^e Cullen (1903- ), and 

Mark Van Doren (1894- ) Robinson 

Jeffers (1887- ) has been acclaimed as 

the most powerful of the recent poets 
Much history has been written in recent 
years, and although there have probabh 
been no historians of the caliber of Motlej 
and Parkman, many have done distinguished 
work, usually in special fields John Fiskc 
(1842-1901) was a philosopher before he 
became a historian Justin Winsor (1831- 
1897) edited a work chorictcnstic of his 
times, the Narrative and Critical History of 
America Capt A T Mahan (1840-1914) 
showed the influence of sea power, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr (1835-1915) and Henrj' 
Adams (1838-1918) proved themselves able 
critics of conventional \icus of history, E 


Ehnor Wvhe (d 1928) by the hard bnlbance Channing (1856-1931) covered the entire 


of her nund and the exquisite finish of her 
verse The promising careers of Joyce Kil 
mer (1886-1918) and Alan Seeger (1888 
1916) were cut short by World War I 
Among the most doughty wamors of the 
new poetrv were the imagists, who by po 
lemic, manifesto, and example strove to hb 
erate the form and subject matter of poetr> 
but at the same time to restrict it to the 
presentation of images — as opposed to vague 
generalities — in hard, dear, concentrated 
form The launcher of the movement was 
the radical aesthete Ezra Pound (1885- ) 

ably seconded bi Amv Lowell (1874-1925) 
who was also the author of istmguished 
poetry in man> forms and the introducer of 
‘polyphonic prose ' Except for H D (Bhlda 
Doohttle Aldington, 1886- ), who ear- 

ned the tenets to fruition, most of the imag- 
ists turned to other methods, as John Gould 
Fletcher (1886- ) and Conrad Aiken 

(1889- ) 

A number of radical and nihiJist poets 
have recen ed considerable startled attention; 
resulting diversely m fervent admiration or 
scanfication The most influential of them 
IS T S Ehot (1888- ), after 1927 a Bnt- 

ish subject, whose poetry is an attempt to 
reflect the disintegration of modern con- 
sciousness, his ajsthetic cnticism in prose is 
also of the first importance E E Cummings 
(1894- ), WiUiam Carlos Wiliams (1883- 

), Maxwell Bodcnhcim (1895- ),and 
Alfred Krejmborg (1883- ) belong, in 

varj ing degrees, to the same class To be 
menUoned too are the widely different Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard (1876- )j Stephen] 


field of American histoiy , A B Hart (1854- 
1943) IS eminent m the same field, J H 
Robinson (1863-1936) turned with distinc- 
tion from European historv to popular ps>- 
chology, J H Breasted (1865-1935) was an 
outstanding Onentahst, C A Beard (1874- 
) views American historj from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, F A Ogg (1878- ) is 

an authontv on political saence, S B Fa\ 
(1876- ), C Seymour (1885- ), and 

B Schmitt (r886- ) have made impor- 

tant studies in the origins of World War I, 
H E Barnes (1889- ) has considered nu- 

merous soaal aspects of history, A Nevins 
(1890- ) 15 important ns journalist, biog- 

rapher, and editor in the field of Amcricnn 
historv In 1928 was published the first vol- 
ume (of twenty) of the authoritatnc Dtc- 
tionarv of American Biography, under the 
auspices of the Counal of Learned Societies 
of America In 1930 appeared the first vol- 
ume of the fifteen-volume Lncsdopaedta of 
the Social Sciences, a monumental attempt to 
svnthcsize all the soaal sciences, under the 
editorship of the economist ERA Sclig- 
man (1861-1939} and with A S John'on 
(1874- ) as nssoaatc editor 

After World War I increased interest in 
the men who had made historj was mani- 
fest Professional histomns, largelv under 
(he influence of German doctoral methods 
which bad reached American universities as 
earh as the 1870’s, were demarking for 
themseh es ever narrov er pronnees of 'chol 
arlj research The popular interest in the 
past, consequent!} , gave rise to a great v onuc 
for readable biography, written b> indivod- 
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ujU of \atMn>, hi'lontal fnowkdi^i. and 
liirrarx «k> 1 ] Ciamahcl Itradford (1863- 
>034)1 "ith numerous psv dio 1 o):ical portraits 
of emmcnl '\mcncan«, was the American pio- 
neer in the field In spmt with the limis, the 
note of which was 'ounded mo«t doininantl> 
h\ (he <omewhat obstreperous H L Menck- 
en {18S0- ), It aias demanded that cclc- 

htat«l nam« and traditions of the past be 
rc-c\aluatcd After the publication of Cnt- 
nrnl I lelpnans (1918) and Queen I iclona 
(10 r) b\ the I nchshman Latton Strachex 
(iSSo iqis) a manner and a method for 
the new tiionraphx were apparent Amen- 
i in w rlter^ turned, not to liradford but to 
btrathex for a model findinj! in him a xxtl- 
come di«ta«tc for the preceding centurx, an 
Impcrsonahtx a disillusion bnihant stxlc, 
and a capacitx for structure more common 
to noxihsts than to the earlier txpc bioera- 
phers— qualities which proxed most accept- 
ahh to the nadinp public 
Uses of all manner of men and xxomen 
haxc lieen poutinp from the presses, their 
populantx nxalhnp that of noxcls One 
croup of biographers delibcratclx set about 
dehunkinp’ famous name®, xxhethcr to f« 
them in their supposcdlx true status or to 
rex cal them as human bcinps instead of 
paiiier machc idol* Characten lie example 
ate found in \\ T \\ ondw ard’> and Rupert 
Huehes treatment of Washington F L 
Masters' life of 1 ineoln, Paxton Hibben’s 
llrrrs If on/ Bfeeher Iceions of others 
haxc bexn dcxotinc thcm'ilxes to xxntinc 
Iixvs authentic but interesime of ficurcs 


sclictiun of tia ill t curant xxork publi-hcd 
scxcral book clubs xxirt founded (i925-:i>) 
the subscnlicrs to xxhich rcccixc raonthlx a 
new xolumc selected bj a board of cspcrls 
To turn back the prex ailing tide of mate- 
rialism, disillusion, and fcrxad belief in sci 
cnce xxhich characienze contemporary Amer- 
ican life and its bterarx expression, or at 
least to esi-\bbsh these on a ba«is of reference 
to the past, an attempt to rexixe humanism 
floxrered in 1930 under the leadership of 
Irxtnp Babbitt (1865-1953) and Paul Elmer 
More (1864-103?) Unable to formulate co- 
herent doctrines among thcmsclxcs, howexer, 
and opposed or isnorcd bx the more char- 
actcn'tic leaders of literature, the nco- 
liumanists collapsed as a cull 
Btbtiogfaphs — Histones of American lit 
crature bx TxUr (1S78-97), Ridiardson 
(1SS7-SS), Wendell (1000), Stedman's An 
itrrrican inlhp 1 og\ (1901), Carpenter* 
Amertcan Profr (it>qS) , Stedman and Hutch 
ineon's Ltbrar\ of intrnean Lileralurf 
(18SS-90) , The Camhndse Ilislon of Imcr 
tear iMerature (ed by W P Trent et aU 
1917-81), The Ameneon Men of Letters se- 
nes, the Dtcitonars of Imencon Biograph\ 
(cd bx A Johnson and D Malone, 15 xob, 
19S8- ), C Van Dorens Tie Amrnran 

Apif/ (19.1) and Conlemporar\ Amertcan 
Ao f/ij't (1028), A H Quinn's History of 
the American Draira from the Ctiil IFor to 
the Present Day (1027) , G C Odell’s iln- 
rnA 0/ (fir \rs Sort Stage (19:7- ), 

A L Parnnclon’s Atom Currents tn 4 mrr- 
ifon Thoueht (io->-X 
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electrical units, electrostatic and electro 
magnetic, are derived The former is based 
on the force exerted between two quantities 
of electriaty, the latter on the force between 
two magnetic poles 

ElectrostaUc Units — ^Unit quantity of clec- 
triaty is chosen as that whidh repels & sim 
liar quantity of unit distance with unit 
force Unit current conveys unit quantity in 
umt time, while unif EJkir cxiste between 
two points when umt current iloiymg be- 
tween them does unit work Hence the umts 
of resistance ahd capacity arc derived 

Magnetic Units — ^Umt magnetic pole re- 
pels unit hke pole in air with unit force 
The strength of a magnetic field is measured 
by the force acting on unit magnetic pole at 
that point, unit field acting on unit pole 
with unit force See Magnetism 

Electro-magnCtic Units — ^Unit current is 
that current which, in a arcular arc of umt 
length and unit radius, acts on unit pole at 
the center with unit force Unit quantity is 
conveyed by umt current m umt time Umt 
EMJ IS generated m a conductor of umt 
length movmg with unit veloaty in unit 
field From these the units of resistance and 
capaaty are denved 

Universalwm m America begins with the 
arrival in Good Luck, N J , in illo, of the 
Rev John Murray of London, regarded by 
Thomas Potter as the Lord’s answer to his 
prayer for a preacher for the meeting-house 
he had built and opened to all denomma- 
tions In 1803, a convention of the order, 
at Winchester, N H, adopted the Profes- 
sion of BeUef, more briefly restated in Bos- 
ton in 1899 as (i) The Universal Father- 
hood of God, (*) the Spmtual authority and 
leadership of His Son, Jesus Christ, (3) fhe 
trustworthiness of the Bible as contaimng a 
rcvelahon from God, (4) the certainty of 
lUst retribution foi* sin, (s) the final har- 
mony of all souls with God A significant 
liberty clause was added to the Winchester 
Profession 

While predicatmg that God purposes an 
ultimate moral barmon> of all souls, Uni- 
versahsm discriminates between belief m 
a result and faith in the instrumentel forces 
It insists that effective faith m final uniiersal 
salvation must rest on impliat belief in the 
value and potency of Truth, Righteousness, 
and Love, witnessed b> the free and stead- 
fast use of these great and only means to the 
dedred end The teaching of Jesus, iwth 
which his life and works accord, is inter- 


preted as a distinct revelation of these facts 
and prmaplcs 

Universal Lantruage, a language that 
should be capable of serving as an easy 
means of communication throughout the 
world All through the Middle Ages and 
down to the Reformation Latm served this 
purpose For many years French was the 
most widely spread language, os it still con- 
tinues to be the speech of diplomacy, but 
in point of vogue English appears now to be 
gaining ground rapidly, cspeaally in the 
commercial world Ever smcc the time 
(x 666 ) of Leibmtz, attempts have been made 
to devise an artifidal language to serve this 
purpose — ^by Bishop Wilkms, Condorcct, and 
Steiner Three of the latest, as also the most 
successful schemes, are Esperanto, Volapiik, 
and ‘Idiom neutral ’ 

University The so-called anaent ‘uni- 
versities’ of the Greek and Roman periods 
of history were atics or centers of learning 
and culture and not formally organized edu- 
cational institutions os in mediicval and 
modern times Antioch, Tarsus, Pergamum, 
Rhodes, Athens, and Alexandna arc usualh 
given as the leading aties of htcrary, saen- 
tific, and philosophical influence, and the 
meeting places of men of letters and sdence 
from many lands and cultures Dunng the 
early centuries of the mediaival period, two 
new forces sought to develop and extend 
their influence in Southern Europe, Eastern 
Asia and Northern Afnca The first of these 
was Chnstianitv The center which best rep- 
resents a comprehensive attempt at an educa- 
tional program under Christian direction was 
Constantinople The second force was Mo- 
hammedanism, which began to develop 
schools and advance learning in the latter 
part of the eighth century The eastern 
learning was gradually carried to Spain bv 
travelling Mohammedan scholars, and there 
the ‘universities' of Cordova, Grnnada, To- 
ledo, and Seville were developed The tend- 
ency of learned men to gather together for 
mutual help led to a process of segregation 
in suitable distncts and around great teach- 
ers, often at certain schools connected with 
cathedrals or abbeys The beginning of the 
umversity movement may be placed at about 
the close of the lath century, at which tunc 
there were three preeminent universities in 
Europe, at Salerno, Bologna, and Pam, 
where Abflard developed the scholasUc meth- 
od of studymg theology Famous teasers 
would attract students, bodies of studenU 
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would attract other teachers, and thus a 
sludnim was created 

As used in the Middle Ape?, the term uni- 
scrsltj refers to an\ communilj of men 
rccopnUcd as an incorporated bods Thus 
in the earliest period when reference was 
made to an assoaation of men 'or slud>, 
ft was alwa>s 'uni\crsit\ of scholars’ or 
‘uni\crslt> of masters and scholars,’ indi- 
catinp that unfsersit} alone might refer to 
an> formall> organized group, as a guild of 
carpenters, barbers The ‘nations’ which 
plased so large a part in the medixaal uni- 
versities resulted from the diverse origins of 
the students, who were attracted from the 
several provinces and from foreign lands 
The word ‘facultv,’ as u«cd in connection 
vvath the mediaival universities, refers to 
those teaching and siudjing the same group 
of subjects The four faailtics found in the 
leading universities represented four fields of 
liighcr learning — arts, theolog> , medicine, 
and law Frcquentlj the onl> wav to secure 
universitv action on an important matter 
nas ‘with the consent of the four faculties’ 
The college svsicm, characteristic of the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge organizations, tcallv 
onginatcd in Paris Pious founders cstab- 
Ibhed endowments for the maintenance of a 
certain number of poor Kholars dunnp their 
univerutv course In Paris and in Oxford, 
however, the svstem deveioped in opposite 
'’irections In the French capital the univer- 
■atv maintained its preeminence in all that j 
fneemed the teaching, while at Oxford and 
Cambridge the colleges graduallv monopo- 
li-ed the actual teaching of the students, the 
iiniversits ronfining itself to general organ- 
iralloii and in particular to the regulation 
of graduation There arc two great tvjics of 
mediTval universities — one rcprcsentctl bv 
bologna the other bv Pans The bologna 
t'pf is Inovvn as the ‘students’ univcr<itv’, 

* *' Pe as the 'masters' unfvcrsitv ' 

Tlic univorsltic' of Gemianv are of later 
vrigm than those of France England, and 
bah and In their development followed the 
rrrnch rather than the English form The 
erient of the universitv dcvclojuncni before 
is indicated bv the following total' for 
eaeh eenturv beginning with the i-lh and 
*v thnr distribution b\ countries Six were 
eu-dfil in (he i th centurv, t 6 in the ivth, 
il f i^th vr in the mb and S m the 
h a total n( ,o; 

f et erjj'iej — The development 
t r amtiican cotlegr*. and UnivrrsnifMTiav 


be divaded into three fniriv well-defined 
periods Tlic first includes the colonial 
penod, with the following institutions Har- 
vard (1636), William and Man (1693), 
Yale (i/Oi), Pnnccton (1746), Pennsvivania 
Columbia fi 7 S 4 )> Brown (1764), 
Rutgers (1766), and Dartmouth (1769) The 
second period extends from the Revolution 
;to the Civil War Tutile attempts were made 
to bring the colonial institutions into closer 
ibarmon/ with the ideas and needs of the 
people and the governments of the States 
During this perod however, there was a 
marked tendency to hrow off ecclesiastical 
I control The third penoa in the histon of 
higher education in America begins with the 
Civil War, and is characterized b> the found- 
ing of technical schools and the development 
of universitv work of a post-graduate char- 
acter in manv of the older institutions and 
;in conneebon wath new foundabons as well 
Univeriity Extension, the offering of a 
s>stcmatic sdicmc of instruction bv an insti- 
tution of higher learning through its facult> 
to audiences and classes bevond the bounds 
of the universitv It is apphed particularlv 
to evening courses open to all on a small 
payment, a suffident number of which when 
passed lead to a degree It aims to bnng as 
far as po'siblc within the teach of cverv one 
the advantages which arc otherwise accessi- 
ble onlv to tho'c w ho can attend the college 
and nnivcrsitj The extension department is 
also a kind of clearing houcc for the dis- 
scrainabon of all kinds of inforraabon Ex- 
tension courses arc open to anv one who is 
able to pursue them with profit Entranct 
requirements do not applv to the non-resi- 
dent students In addition to these, arc the 
correspondence courses The work for them 
must be prepared and administered wath an 
cve to the piculiar difficulties involved when 
a student cannot meet his teacher personallv 
Unknown Soldier, an unidentified sol- 
dier of World War I whose dead bod>, 
hurl bc> ond recognition, is taken as a «>-m- 
bol for national glorv and nabonal mourn- 
ing The ongination of the idea has, bra 
vanousiv a'cnbcd, but at anv rate it wa< 
quicUv adopted bv both the Allied Nation* 
and the Central Power* England in N'o 
V ember 10 0 buned her Lnknown Soldiei 
lieneath the nave of Westminster \bbrv 
France buned her* under the Arc dc Tn 
jomphe in Pan* The Imted Sute< buned 
her I’nlnown Soldier in io*t in Arlington 
1 Cemeterv 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1946-1947) 

The list Is based on the U S Government Educational Directory C Is used (or coeducational S for 
summer school W for vi omen nionc E for extension courses 


Abilene Christian (CCS) 
AdcIphiaV.C.S) 

Adrian (C k.S) 

Agnes Scott (\V ) 

Akron Univ of (C E. S) 
Alabama (W, C S) 

'Alabama Pol> Inst (CCS) 
Alabama Unis of (C C S) 
'Alaska Lfniv of (C C } 

Albion (C ) 

Albright fC C S ) 

AIbcrtus Magnus (\V C S ) 
Alfrri Univ (C S ) 

Allegheny (C , S ) 

Alma (C ) 

American International (C) 
American Unit (C.) 

Amherst 

Antioch (C) „ „ 

'Arizona Univ of (C. E S) 
Arkansas (C S ) „ „ » 

Ark Agric and Mccli (C S ) 
Arkansas State (C , L S ) 
'Arkansas Univ of (C C S) 
Armour Jnst of Tech (S; 

Asbury (C S ) 

Ashland (C S ) 

Athens (C C S ) 

Atlanto Univ (C S N ) 

Atlantic Christian (C L S ) 
Atlantic Union (C S ) 

Augsburg Coll o! Thco Sem (C ) 
Augustana^ -s 

Augustana Col The. Sem (C. o ) 


Aurora (C)„ 

Austin (C C. S ) 

^ker Univ (C SJ 
Bald« in Wallace (C. E S ) 

Bard (form. St. Stephen s) 

Barnard (W ) 

Bates (C S ) 

Baylor Univ (C S ) 

Beaver fW S ) , e , 

Beirut Amcr Univ of (C b ; 
Bclhavcn (\V S ) 

Beloit (C) 

Bennington (W ) 

Berea (C S ) 

iSTcKw), 

Bethany (C S ) | 

Bcthon> (C) 

Bethel (C 5 ) 

Bethel (C S) r i 

Billings Poly Inst (CCS) 
Birmingham-SoiKhctTi (C t S J l 

Blue Mountain (W 5 ) 

Blue Ridge (C) 

Blu^ton (C , S) 

Bob Jones (C S ) 

Boston (C C S ) 

Boston Univ (C. 1- s ; 

Bwfing Green State Univ (CC S) 
Bradley Polj Inst (C E S ) 
Brenau (W . S ) 

Brior ai(r(\y) 

iri^amY^JSunlv (C E S) 

Brooklyri (C C . S ) ^ 


Brookiyri ly l.. 
^^mteflvlfEmvinUnis) 
BrynMawr(W) 

Buckneij Univ (C E. S ) 
Bueno Vista ((^ r S 1 
Buffalo Univ 
Butler Unit (C E b ; 
California Inst of Tech 


Abilene Texas 
Garden Clt> N Y 
Adrian Mich 
Decaturs Ga 
Akron Ohio 
Montes alio Ala 
Auburn Ala 
Unlscrslty Ain 
Talrbanks Alaska 
Albion Mich 
Reading Pn 
New Haven Conn 
Alfred N Y 
Nfcodvijlc Pn 
Alma Mich 
Springfield Moss. 
Washington D C 
Amherst Moss 
Yellow Springs Ohio 
Tucson Ariz 
Batcsville Ark 
Mont led lo Ark 
Jonesboro Ark 
I nycttcvlllc Ark 
Chicago III 
Wiimorc Ky 
Asliland Ohio 
Athens Ain 
Atlanta Gn 
Wilson No Car 
S Lancaster Moss 
Minneapolis Minn 
Sioux r alls So DoW 
Rock Island III 
Aurora 111 
Sherman Texos 
Baldwin Citv Kon 
Berea Ohio 
Annnndalexjn Hudson 
N 1 

New York, N Y 
Lewiston Me 
Waco Texas 
Jenkintown Pa 
Beirut Lebanon Syria 
Jackson Mich 
Beloit Wise 

Bennington Vt 
Berea K> 

Mt Berry Go 
Forsyth Cn 
Lindsborg, Kan 
Bethany W Vo 
Newton Kan 
McKenzie. Tenn 
Potyt<*hnic Mont 
Birmingham. Alo 
Blue Mountain Mbs 
New Windsor Md 
Bluff ton Ohio 
Cleveland Tenn 
Newton Mass 
Boston Mass 
Brunsw iek Me 
I Bow ling Green Ohio 
Pcorlo 111 
Gainesville Gn 
Sioux Cay Iowa 
Bridgewater Vo 
Provo Utah 
Brooklyn N Y 
, Providence R I 
Providence R I 
Bry n Mowt Pb 
I cw isburg Pa 
Storm Lake, Iowa 
Buffalo NY 
Indianapolis ind 
Pasadena Calif 












Llmhurst (C ) 

CImIro (W E ) 

ElonCC E.S) 

Emmanuel (W ) 

Emmanuel Missioni^ (C S ) 
Emory and Henry (CT S ) 

Emory Unlv (part C S ) 

Emporia &II of (C) 

Enlcine (C ) 

Eureka (C) 

Evansville (C E S } 

Fenn fC S ) 

Findlay (C S) 

Fisk Oniv (C S , N ) 

Flora Macdonald (W S ) 

Florida State (W ) 

•Rorida Un ol (B S) 

Fordham Unlv (part C E S ) 

Fort Hays Kansas State (CCS) 
r rankltn ((i ) 
r ranldin and Marshall 
r nends (C S ) 
r umam Unit (C S ) 

Gallaudet (C ) 

Geneva (CCS) — . 

George Washington Unlv (C S) 
Georgetown Umv 

Georgia Sch trf Tech (S ) , 

Georgia State Coll for Women (C S ) 
Georgia State Woman s (C ) 

•Georpia Umv of (C S) 

Georgian Court (W S) 

Gettysburg (C S ) _ 

Gonzaga Unit (C S ) 

Good Counsel (W) 

Goshen (C E S) 


Greensboro (Wl 
Greenville (G S ) 

Grtnnell (C ) 

Grove City (C S) 

Guilford (C S) 

Gustavus Adolphus (C ) 
Hamilton _ 

Hamlinc Univ (C ) 
Hampden-Sydney , 

Hampton Institute (C E o r 
Hanover (C ) ^ . 

Hardin-Simmons Univ (C E . 
Harding (C S ) 

S) 

Hastings (C E S ) 

Haverford 

•Ha* all Univ of (C E S ) 
Heidelberg (C ) 

Hendrix (C ) 

High Point (C E S) 

Hillsdale (C ) 

Hiram (C ) 

Hobart (E) . 

William Smith (W ) 

Hollins (W ) 

Holy Cross Coll of the 
Hocid(W E) 

Hope (C) 

Houghton (C b ) . 

Houston Coll 

Houston Unit of aU ^ ' 
HonardiC E S) 

fassferg/m 

ISllSX w s) 

Huntington (C , 5 ) 

Huronfc E ^ 

ifla^^oWiVk S) 

•nhnob^t of (C E S) 
Illinois Wcslinon Univ (C. S ) 
Immaculota (W S ) 
Immaculate Heart (W 5 ) 



Governing OfTicial 


}<>S 
jM 
407 
514 
341 
388 
J CXXl 

3tl 

350 

J3I 

440 
I 500 
111 
405 
145 
1 048 

3 178 

4 100 
810 
368 
()6b 
431 

I 100 
140 

500 

8 too 
1 700 

5000 
I loo 
341 
I too 
175 
648 
718 
100 

07} 

ii6 

740 

900 

407 

567 

450 

bio 

301 
I 000 
3 f >5 
I zoo 
500 
301 

4 009 

648 

}}f> 

1 701 
400 
438 
448 
371 
o 
8 
b 


308 
I 150 

454 

480 
I 500 
6 foo 
1 000 
78* 
3 300 
13 000 
414 
147 
171 

444 
1 300 
40b 
lyooo 
784 

J 15 

518 
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Governing Official 


Sister Mary Frances 
John J Cavanagh 
James E Cox 
william Ste\ enson 
Arthur G Coons 
Philip Weitner 
Rob^ O McClure 
Howard L. Bevis 
John C. Baker 
HerberO Burestahlcr 
Henry *0 Bennett 
John w Ralc> 

Cluster Q Smith 
C Dan Procter 
, George L. Gross (Act ) 

I Grover Van Duyn 
Malcolm B Dana 
A L. Strand 
Harr> K Newbum 
Andr^ B Martin 
1 (Gordon Howard 
J R Grant 
John U McMahon 
WUey L Hune 
Emmet W GulleN 
Tully C. ICnoles 
H J Klooster 
Walter C Gicrsbach 
Marvin McKee (Dean) 
George I Rohrbough 
Herbert C. Maver 
H Orton Wiley 
Paul R A nd er so n 
Col Frank K Hyatt 
Ralph D Hctzcl 
Thomas S Gates 
C W Ballard (Dean) 

B M Gongale: 

Eugene S Briggs 
A R Von Cleave 
R H Fitzgerald 
H S Rogers 
E, Wilson Lion 
A. Cheslcy York (Dean) 
Rev Charles C Miltncr 
Charles Pratt 
Mord>al W Brown 
Horold W Dodds 
V Rev F C Foley 
Jaime Benitez (Chan ) 
Robert F Thompson 
Fredodek L Hoyde 
Paul Klappcr 
Hunter B Biokely 
Wilhilr Iordan 
J Ear) Morelarxi 
Theodore H. Jock 
George H Annacost 
Peter H* Odtgord 
John J Flanagan 
Sister Honora 
L. W Houston (V Pres > 
Karl tC Woodwaird 
Wiillom V Houston 
George M Modlin 
r F Moore 
Qark G Kucblcr 
Chas J Smith 
Floyd rl Block 
Alan Valentine 
Mary A- Check 
Rc\ T M Kruipp 
Hamilton Holt 
Sister M, Peter 
Donald B Prentice 

Helen M McKlnstry (Act 

► L. M Mc^\ 

> Robert C. Clothier 
Margaret T Coru in (D ) 
Ambrose J Burke 

I Bertrand C Dolon 
I Mother Rosamond 



il 

J 148 
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Name 


Location 


St Benedicts 
St. Bonaventure (part C E S ) 
St. Catherine Coll of (\V S) 

St Edwards Unlv 
St. Elizabeth Coil of (W E 5 ) 
St. Francis 
St Francis > 

St. Francis Coll of (W S) 

St. Francis Xavier (w E S ) 

St John s Untv 
St. . ohn's 

St . ohn’s Univ (part C. S ) 

St . oseph s Coll Tor Women 
St Joseph’s (W) 

St. . 'oseph s (S ) 


St Josephs 

St. Lawrence Unlv (C E. 
St Louis Umv (Cj S ) 

r? -.1 #Mr i-» O ' 


S) 


Atchison Kan 
Ailmany N Y 
St. PauI^Minn 
Austin, Texas 
Convent Sta N J 
Brooklyn. N Y 
Loretto Pa. 

Joliet III 
Chicago III 
CollcgeviUe Minn 
Annapolis Md 
Brroklyn N Y 
BrooUyo N ^ 
Emmitwurg Md 
Renssalear, Ind 
Philadelphia Pa 
Canton N Y 



Governing Official 


St Louis Umv VS, S ] St. Louis Mo 

Fontbonnc(W E,S)(St LouisUJ St Louis Mo 
Maryville ^ E , S ) St Louis Mo 

St. Mnry.or-thc >,Voods (W ) c- » . , 


C S) 


St Marys 
St Mary s (W S) 

St Mary s of the Sprlnn (W S ) 

St Mary s Seminary SiUnlv 
St Mary s Unlv (part C S ) 

St Michaels 
Sc Olaf (C) 

St. Peter s 

St Rose Coll of (W 
St Thomas Coll* of 
St Vincent JE.S) 

Salem (C. E S ) 

Salem (W E ) 

San Antonio Univ of 
San Francisco Unlv of (part C C S) 
San Francisco Ckill for Women 
Santa Clara Unlv of 
Santo Thomas Unlv of (C S ) 
Sarah Lawrence (W ) 

Scranton, Unlv of (part C S ) 
ScnppsfW) 

Seattle^ E S) 

Seattle PociHc (CCS) 

Seton Hall 
Seton Hili (W S) 

Shaw Univ (C E S N ) 

Shorter (W ) 

Sliurclefl (C , E S ) 

Simmons (W S ) 

Simpson (C S) 

Sioux Falls (C E S ) 

Skidmore (w ) 

Smith W S ) , c 

South Carolina Univ of (C S) 
‘South Dakota Sch of Mines (C ) 

•So Dakota State Coll (C S ) 

South Dakota. Unlv of (C E 5 ) 
South Unlv of the 
Southeastern Unlv (C S ) 

So California Univ of (C E 
Southern Methodist Unlv (C.E S) 
Southern Univ (C^ ESN) 
Southwestern (C. S ) 

Southwestern (C E S ) 

Southwestern La (C E , S ) 
Southwestern Univ (C E S ) 

Spring Hill (part C E S ) 

Stanford Unli (C S ) 

Sterling (C E.S) 

Stevens Inst of Tew 
Susquehona Unlv (C 


Swarthmore (C ) 
Sweet Briar (W' 




Syracuse unlv VS 
Tnlladcga (C^ N) 
Tampa Unlv (C 
Tarido (C C,5) 
Taylor Unlv fc ) 
Teachers (C E , S ) 
Temple Univ (C E 
Tennessee (W ) 


E S) 
S) 


S) 


WU..U Mo 
St M -of-the-WrxxIs 
Indiana 

St Marys Calif 
Notre Dame Ind 
C Columbus Ohio 
Baltimore Md 
San Antonio Tex 
Winooski Park Vt 
Northiicld Minn 
Jersey City N J 
Albany N Y 
St, Paul Minn 
Latrobe Pa 
Salem W Va 
Winston-Salem, N C 
San Antonio Tex 
San Francisco Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 
Santa Clara, Catif 
Manila P I 
BronxvlllCiN Y 
Scranton Pa 
Claremont Calif 
Seattle Wash 
Seattle, Wash 
South Orange N J 
Greensburj! Pa 
Raleigh, "No Car 
Rome, Ga 
Alton III 
Boston, Mass. 
Indionola Iowa 
Sioux Falls So Dak 
Sa a o a Springs N Y 
Northampton Moss 
Columbia So Cor 
Rapid City So Dak 
Brookings So Dak 
Vermillion So Dak 
Sewonee Tenn 
Washington D C 
Los Angeles Calif 
Dallas Texas 
Scot lands illc La 
Winfield Kan 
Memphis Tenn 
Lafayette La 
Georgetown. Tex. 
Spring Hill Ala 
Stanford Unlv Calif 
Sterling Kan. 

I Hoboken N J 
Scllnsgrovc Pa 
Sworthmorc Pa 
Sweet Bnar Va 
Syracuse N Y 
Talladega Ala 
Tampa Fla 
Tarkio, Mo 
Upland Ind 
New York N Y 
Philadelphia Pa 
Murfreesboro Term 


1801 

i 8 ;b 

1887 

iB6j 

187? 

1827 

I 8 t» 

1860 

HJJ 2 

iqi 1 
1871 
1801 
188s 

1881 

1882 
1857 
1017 
1880 
igio 
1014 
1 88s 
i87J 
tool 
1840 
i 8}0 

■887 

18S7 

1870 

iRbS 

1864 

IC)OI 

1870 

1867 

1031 

18 S 1 

) 84 (> 

1888 

1884 

ipoq 


R Rev C McDonald 
Thomas Plassmonn 
Sister Antonius 
Res William Robinson 
Sister Marie Jose 
Rev Brother Columbia 
y Rev J H Btxcella 
, Sister MT Aniccta 
, Sister M Huberta 
I Alcuin Dcutsch 
Johns Kieffer 
y Rev Wm J Mahoney 
Wm. T Olllon (Dean) 
Francis J Dodd 
Very Rev A H Dirksen 
John J Long 
Eugene G Bewkes 
Patrick J Holloron 
Mother M O Neill 
Rev Mother Mane 

Mother Mary Bernard 
Brother Austin 
Sister M kfadelesa 
Sister Anacictus 

V RevJ J Lardner 
Walter r Golatka 
Rev J H Petty 

C M Granskou 
Rev Vincent J Hort 
M Rev E F Gibbons 

V Rev V J Flyrm 
Alfred Koch 

S Orestes Bond 
Howard E Rondthaler 

Rev W J Dunne 
Mother Leonor MeJia 
W C Glanera 
Fr Sllv cstre Sancho 
Harold Taylor 
Rev W CpIrman Ncvlns 
Frederick Herd 
Harold O Hond 
C Hoyt Watson 
V Rev James F Kelley 
James A Reev cs 
Robert P Daniel 
Paul M Clousins 
David A Weaver 
Bancroft Bcatlc> 

Edwin E, Voigt 


Henry T Moore 
Herbert Davis 
Norman M Smith 
Joseph P CiirmoIIj 
H M Crothers 
I D Weeks 
Alex Guerry (C Oinn ) 
James A Bell 
Rufus B von KlcmSmld 
Humphrej Lee 
Felton G Clark 
Mead P Culver 
(jjiaries E Diehl 
Fletcher 
Score 

. W D O Leary 

Donald B Tresidder 
Hugh A Kelsey 
Horvej N Dams 
G Morris Smith 
John Nason 
Martha B Lucas 
W P Tolley (Chan ) 

A D Belttel 
E C Nance 
M E Collins 
Clyde W Meredith 
Wm. r Russell (Doin) 
Robert L Johnson 
John B efark 


No of 
Stdts. 


330 

423 

278 

22S 

421 

2j6 

214 

»P3 

Ipl 

433 
120 
4 700 

436 

441 

32 s 
73(> 
7 100 

450 

143 


200 
404 

• 67 

416 
800 
208 
1 147 
420 
364 
8b6 
}8o 
381 

207 

473 

010 

262 

Sib 
4 580 
275 
020 
217 
730 

1 ^ 

433 

430 

240 
I 30 J 
S 18 

’J** 

780 

1 000 

2 051 
384 

I 37 () 
800 
316 

1 432 
12 000 

s 800 
773 
378 

2 33 f> 
448 

3^ 

300 

bos 

22 “ 
603 
431 
4 300 

203 
388 
220 
310 
8 180 
7 700 

176 
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Name 


Location 


Year 

Ontan 


GovemlnR OfiTicInl 


No of 
Sides 


Tennessee Poly InsL (C S ) 
Tennessee, Univ of (C. E S ) 
'Tex Art & Mcc^ Cbll of (E S ] 
Texas Unsclon Univ (C S ) 
Texas ColL (C E. S) 

Texas State Coll for Women (S ) 
Texas Tedinolc^cal (C E S ) 
Texas, Unl\ of (C E S ) 

Texas W^ejtm (C S ) 

Toledo Unit of (C, S ) 
Transylvania (C S ) 

Trinity (R S ) 


Trinity (W) 

~ ■ f Univ (C 


E, S) 


Trinity t 

Tufts (C E.) 

Tulane Univ (part C, S ) 

Tulsa Univ of (C S) 

Ti^egee Normal Si Indust. Inst. 

Union Unis (C S) 

U S. Military Academy 

U S Nasal Academy 
l^afCS) 

Urslnus (C) 

,'y‘*J^teA^c.fC.,E S) 

Univ oTfC E., S ) 

Valparaiso Univ fC.E. S) 
VwrirtiltUmv (C.5 

*'^Sl°(C^i'' Agric. 

ViU^vWpartC.E S) 

Vfrginia Military imt 
vWnls F^ly Jnst. (C S) 
Vl^nl^State Coll for Negroes 

wfif C. E. S ) 

Washburn (C E S) 

WaAtagton (t) 

Wa* Ington and felferson (S ) 
W^ln^ and Lee Univ 

State, Coll offC E SI 
Washnston, Univ of fC E, S) 

Weslciyn Unis 

' (partC E. S 
w^mlnstcr (C E ) ^ 

^tonfC S) ' 
jjpiton (\V ) 
whitman (C.) 

(C k s) 

Wllberforcc Univ (C C N) 

(C E S iT) ' 
MamettcUnh (C) 

W ham and Maiv Coil offC 

Wilson (\VJ 
'^throp(W S) 

\\Tscomin,Unn ofia E 


E S) 


S) 


nr ““ to; 

Wooster Coll of (C S ) 
S;gJ^crPply Inst «) 
.Wyoming, Umv of (C E. 


S) 


Cookeville, Term. 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Colicce Station Tex 
Fort Worth Tex 
Kingsvllht Texas 
Denton, Texas 
Lubbock Texas 
Austia Texas 
Fort Worth Texas 
Toledo Ohio 
Lexington, Ky 
Hartford Conn. 
Washington D C 
Woxohachle, Texas 
Medford Moss. 
New Orleans La 
Tulsa Okla 

Tuskegee Inst. Ala 
Sdienectady N V 
Jackson, Tenn, 
West Point, N Y 


AnnamI 
East Or, 


range, N J 

Collegevlllc, Po, 

Logan Utah 
Salt Lake City Utah 
Valparaiso Ind 
Nashville, Tenn 
Pou^keepsle, N Y 

Burlington, Vt. 
Vlllanova, Pa, 
Lexington Va. 
Blacksburg, Va 

Petersburg, Va. 
Charlpttessdile; Va. 
Crawfordsvllle, Ind 
GrymcsHill S 1 N ^ 
Wake Fopest, N Car 
Topeka. Kan. 
Chestertown. Md 
Washington. Pa. 
Lexington, Va. 
Pullman, Wash. 
SeatUe, Wash 
St Louis, Mo 
Detroit Mich 
Waynesburg. Pa. 
Wefl^ey Moss. 

Middletown, Conn. 
Institute, W Va 
Morgantown, W Va 
Buckhannon, W Va, 
Westminster Md, 
Cleveland. Ohio 
New Wilrnington, Pa 
Wheaton, 111 
Norton, Mass. 

Walla Walla, Wash 
Whittier Calif 
Wllberforcc, Ohio 
Marshall Texas 
Salem, Oreg 
Williamsburg, Va, 
Liberty Mo 
Williamstown, Moss 
Chombersbuig, Po 
Rock Hill So Car 
Madison, Wise 
Springfield Ohio 
Sbartonburg, S Car 
Wooster Ohio 
Worcester Moss 
Laramie Wyo 
Cincinnati C^io 
New Haven Conn. 

1 ankton. So Dak. 
Nen York. N T 




I0l6 

I7Q4 

1876 

1873 

iqif 

It)03 

IQtf 

1SS3 

1801 

1884 

1780 
18x3 

1807 

i86q 

i8ss 

1834 

18^ 

1881 

1703 

1834 

t8oi 

1843 

1803 

1860 
1888 
1830 
1830 
1873 

1861 

t70t 

1841 

1830 
187s 

l88x 

1810 

1831 
■ 883 
1834 
1863 

1781 
1780 
>740 

1800 
1861 

1833 

■034 

1830 
1870 

1831 

1801 
>867 

1800 

1865 
i8z& 
1831 
i8bo 

1834 
>830 

IQOI 

183b 

>8-3 

1841 

1603 

1840 

>703 

)B 6 o 

iS8b 

1848 

1843 

1834 

1866 
1863 
1887 
1831 
1701 
1881 
1028 


j!S 


Everett Derrybcn^ 

^mes D Hoskins 
Thomas O Walton 
M E. Sodler 
E N Jones 
Louis H Hubbard 
W M Wh\bum 
T S Painter 
Law Sonc 
Philip C. Nash 
Raymond F McLain 
George K Funston 
Sister C. Dorothea 
Monroe G Everett 
Leonard Carmichael 
Rufus C. Hanis 
C 1 Pontius 

Frederick D Patterson 
Conway Boatman 
John Jeter Hurt 

Gen Maxwell D 
Ta\ lor 

R. Adm A W Fitch 
Evald B Lawson 
Norman E McClure 
Franklin S Harris 
Albm R Olpin 
Rev O P I^retzmann 
C M Starratt 
Sarah G Blonding 

ohn S Millls 
.cv Francis McGuire 
Richard J Ma^all 
John R Hutcheson 

Luther H Foster 
Colgate W Darden Jr 
r rwk Hu^ Sparks 
Walter C Lanesam 
Thurman D Kltchin 
Byron S Stoffer 
Gub<^ W Mead 
James H Case Jr 
Francis P Gaines 
Wilson B Compton 
Raymond Allen 
A H Compton 
David D Henry 
Paul R Stewart 
Mildred McAfee Horton 
Richard L Grew 
Victor L. Butterfield 
John Warren Davis 
Irvin Stewart 
A A. Schoolcraft (Acting) 
Fr^ G Hollowo) 

W G Leutner 
R F Galbraeth 
V R Edman 
A Howard Menccly 
Winslow S Anderson 
William C. Jones 
Charles H. Wesley 
E C McLeod 
G Hcrb^ Smith 
John C, Pomfret 
Walter P Blnns 
James P Baxter 3 rd , 
Paul Swain Hav ens 
Henry R Sims 
^win B Fred 
Rees Edgar Tulloss 
Walter Iv. Greene 
Howard F Lowry 
Wat T>lcr Cluverius 
George D Humphrey 
Celestin J Steiner 
Charles Seymour 
J Clark Graham 
Samuel Bgkin 


068 
5 too 
b 

3 700 

1 i?i 

tSy? 

4 t 4 b 
15 000 

biQ 

4 400 
534 
501 
371 
310 

2 400 
b QOO 
2 QOO 

W 

350 

1 841 

2 400 

510 

424 

3 101 
7 000 

441 
2 500 

I 224 . 

1 485 

004 

700 

2 700 

I 142 
tb07 
448 
287 

I oSo 
8iq 

305 

500 

004 

3 000 
14 100 

3 123 
20 300 
400 
I 508 
30 
704 
I 005 
3 103 
40 ) 
570 

12 000 
732 

1 400 
4*4 
5-1 
727 
-6b 
305 
8oo 
I 200 

463 

827 

394 

1 741 

13 000 
067 
500 

1 013 
boi 

2 264 
I 238 

5 500 
319 
21 ) 
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Unleavened Bread, bread made mthout 
leaven It is used m the Roman Cathohe 
Church for the cek^bration of mass and the 
administration of the cucharist The Feast 
of Unleavened Bread is a Jewish festival 
It celebrates the exodus from Egypt of the 
Children of Israel 
Untermeyer, Louis (1885- ), Amer- 

ican poet and anthologist, and authonty on 
contemporary poetry His works include 
Modern American Poctrv and Modern Brit- 
ish Poetry, Pocir\ — Its Appreciation and 
Enjoyment (1934) , A Treasury of the 
World’s Great Poems (1942) 

Untermyer, Samuel (1858-1940), Am' 
encan lawyer, educated at the Columbia 
law school He advised the government on 
the interpretation and enforcement of the 
income tax law, was an advocate of govern 
ment ownership, as in rapid transit cases in 
New York Citv, and a leader of American 
Jews President of the World Non-sectarian 
Anti-Nazi Council to Champion Human 
Rights 

Upjohn, Richard (1803-78), Anglo- 
American architect, bom in England, remov- 
ing to the U S in 1829 His most important 
comimssion was the design for the new edi- 
fice of Trinity cliurch in New York City 
Upsala, tn, cap of co of same name, 
Sweden, has a cistlc and cathedral (built 
1260-1435), with monuments of many kings 
and famous men The universitj , founded in 
1477, has the largest hbrary in Stveden , Up- 
sala has chemical factories, brewenes, and 
bnck works, p 30,198 
Upton, George Putnam (1834-1919), 


toms are likely to follow if the total dailj 
excretion of urea falls beloiv 300 grains 
Ural, or Yaik, nv, Soviet Russia, tribu- 
tary of the Caspian, and in part of its course 
forming the frontier between Europe and 
Asia 

Urahte i A mineral, a v'anely of ara- 
phibole derived from pyroxene It has the 
crystallme form of augite and the physical 
properties of hornblende 2 A fireproof 
building matenal, composed of asbestos fibre 
with a proportion of sodium silicate and 
bicarbonate and some chalk 
Ural Mountains, a range on the nc of 
Soviet Russia, stretching nearly n and s 
from the Kara Sea (Arctic Ocean) toward 
the Caspian, with extreme elevations (Tol- 
poss-Iss, Sablyn) of from 5,000 ft to 5400 ft 
Uralsk, a town of Siberia, on tlic Ural 
River It IS a center for grain and cattle, and 
has a caviar industrv, p 35,994 
Uralsk Area, an admmistrative division 
of the Soviet Union, partly in Europe, part 
ly in Asia Great forests and, on the n , the 
vast tundra make much of the area unsuitcd 
for agriculture The principal crops arc 
wheat, oats, and rye The area is 653,594 sq 
m , p 6,791,875, p 223,300 
Urania, in Greek mythologv, the muse 
of astronomy, also a surname of Aphrodite 
(Venus), as personifying the pission of love 
in its nobler aspect 

Uranium, U, 238 5, a metalhc element oc- 
curnng pnncipally in pitchblende which con- 
sists chiefly of uranous uranatc, UfUOj). 
Uranium and its compounds emit rays, but it 
IS hkely that this is not due to the uranium 


American music cntic and author His books itself, but to some other dement, such as rU' 
mcludc Standard Operas (i8go) , Standard dium Sec Axosuc Bomb 


Light Operas (1902) 



Earth and Uranus (U) 
compared 

Uremia, a morbid condition which oc- 
curs m association with defiaency of urea ex- 
crebon Uremia is characterized chiefly by 
cerebral disturbances, by dyspnoea, and by 
gastro-mtesbnal symptoms Headache, con- 
vulsions, and coma arc frequent These s> mp- 


UranometriB, a catalogue of stars visible 
to the naked eye, generally accompanied by 
a set of maps 

Uranus, the seventh planet in order of 
distance from the sun, discovered by Hcrsch- 
el on March 13, 1781 
Uranus, in Greek mythology, the most 
ancient of the gods and their first ruler 
Urban Eight popes adopted this name 
Urban n (1088-99), successfully prosecuted 
the struggle of the papacy against Henry iv 
of Germany and m 1094 cxcommumcatcd 
Phihp I of France He presided over the 
Council of Clermont in 1095 which gave the 
impulse to the crusades Urban vm elected 
1623, bad a formidable antagonist in Riche- 
lieu, with whom he finally entered into an 
alhance against Austna and Spain 
Urbana, aty. 111 , scat of the Umversitj 
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Urea 

of Qlinois, and of the llhnois State Labora 
torj of Natural HlStor^ The atj is in a 
nch agricultural region, p 141064 
Urey, Harold Clayton (1893- ), 

American chemist, bom at Walkerton, Ind , 
studied at Um\'erat3 of California and 
abroad He taught at Johns Hopkins, at 
Columbia (1942-45) , at Un of Chicago 
(i 94 S" ) He won the Nobel Pnee, 1934, 

for discos ei> of Tieavy hydrogen’ 

Urethra, the membranous tube through 
which the unne is expelled from the bladder 
Urga, town, cap of Mongolia Here are 
mans Buddhist temples, cspcaalls a famous 
Mudan shnne, to which oser 100,000 pil- 
grims come s earls , p 60,000 
Un, Swiss canton, runmng s from Lake 
of Lucerne, its people are Gcrman-speakmg 
and Roman Catholics It w as one of the three 
onginal cantons, and is the legcndars cradle 
of Sssiss Iibcrts (Wilham Tell) 

Unc Acid, CsHiNtOi, IS a complex com- 
pound produced in the metabolism of nitro- 
genous bodies, and excreted by the kidneys 
Urim and Thummim, two objects, sup- 
posed to be stones of different colors, used in 
the older Hebrew worship, and connected 
with the ephod 

Urine, or the kidne> excretion, contains the 
chief mtrogenous waste products resulting 
from the bods metabolism Healthy unne is 
a pale, clear, amber-colored fluid of peculiar 
odor, and reaction, and a spcafic gravitj of 
about IA20 

Urmia (Rezaieh), tosvn, Iran, in the 
prosince of Azerbaijan. In 1915 there svas a 
massacre of Armenians bj invading Turks, 
and in 1918 a tremendous exodus of Chnstians 
and a Turkish massacre of ncarls tsvo-thirds 
of those svho remained , p 49,800 

Urmia, Lake of (alt 4,100 ft ) , the largest 
in Iran, has a length of 80 m and a 
breadth of from 12 to 25 m It has no sisible 
outlet, 

Hr»a Major, an anaent constellation m 
Ihe Northern Hemisphere Although indud- 
“8 ongmall} only the seven stars of the 
I Plough, or the ‘Dipper,’ its designation as a 
' IS pnmitise, and svas familiar to the 
wdent Greeks, Fhoemaans, Arabs, and 
toencan Indians The same seven stars also 
“Sure m the East as a bier with three 
mourners 

Uria Minor (Little Bear) , an andent con- 
stellation, said to has e been mtroduced to the 
^osvledge of Greek sailors by Thales from 

oemaa, about 600 a c Early recognized as 

e twm of the greater Bear, it wras also 


called the Tssister, from its circling in the cks , 
and the Dog’« Tail, or Csnosure, a name ap- 
propriated liter to Polans 
Ursula, Saint, a reputed British marts i 
of Cologne, the date of whose death is van- 



ouslj gisen 237, 2S3, and 451 With 11,000 
attendant sargins, she ssas massacred by the 
Huns at Cologne Ursula is regarded as the 
patron saint of maidens Her da> is Oct 21 

Ursulines, a teaching order, founded bs 
St Angela Mena of Bresaa in 1537 She was 
canonized in 1807 She founded an assonation 
of young women for the tending of the sick 
and poor, and the instruction of children, and 
papsd confirmation was obtained from Paul 
in m 1544 In France Madclginc de Ste 
Beuve endowed an Ursuhne house at Pans 
in 1610 They were introduced mto Savoy by 
St Francis de Sales in 1635, and they have 
spread o\ er Germany , Austria, md abo Can- 
ada and the U S 

Uruguay, smallest repubhe of South Am- 
cnca Stock raismg is the chief occupation 
Dr Gabncl Terra, elected president in 1931, 
assumed dictatorial powers oierthrowing the 
constitution m 1933 A new constitution was 
approved in 1934 and Dr Terra elected for 
another four-year term Gen Alfredo Bal- 
domir was elected president in 1938 

The country 15 not mountamous, but sev- 
eral ranges of hills cross the plateau of the 
interior, and the rest is an undulating table- 
land Ike climate is mild and healthful The 
annual mean temperature is 61° f, the ex- 
tremes being 97* and 5° The vegetation is 
vaned, there being over 400 speaes of medic- 
inal plants alone There arc manv mid ani- 
mals, such as the tapir, deer, fox, ounce 
puma, armadillo, wildcat, and monkev 

Uruguay was onginallv occupied bv Span- 
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lards, who in 1624 founded a permanent col- 
ons on the banks of the Rio Negro, at Santo 
Domingo de Soriano Portuguese colonists 
from Brazil gradually established trading 
posts which brought them mto close contact 
with the Spaniards, until about 1723, a con- 
test for supremacy ended in favor of the 
Spamards In iSio the people revolted 
against Spain, and m 1814 the Spanish forces 
were compelled to evacuate Montevideo 
The coast of Uruguay and the harbor of 
Montevideo was the scene of the first major 
naval engagement of the World War II, 
1939 In December three Bntish cruisers 
came up with the German pocket battleship 
Graf Spec, which had been raidmg British 
commerce in the South Atlanbc In a 14- 
hour running fight the Graf Spec and H M S 
Exeter were badlj damaged The German 
ship ran into Montevideo harbor The Uru 
guaian government permitted her to remain 
four daj s for temporarj' repairs In the 
meantime the Allies brought up more ships 
and kept them outside the three-mile limit 
ready to again take up the fight On Dec 18 
the Graf Spec raised anchor, steamed out- 
side the harbor, and was scuttled bv her crew 
The population is about 2,100,000 The 
capital and chief citv is Montevideo, p 
683,000 

UNRRA United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, was or- 
ganized in 1943 to provide relief and rcfaabih- 
tation for war nctims m countries freed 
from war 

Uruguay River, a South American nver 
rising in Southern Brazil, and later forming 



the boundari betueen Uniguaj and Argen- 
tina 

Urus (.Bos pnmtgcmus ) , the anaent long- 
homed wild o\ of Europe, the pnnapal an- 
cestor of the existing domesticated forms 

USO United Service Organizations, 
Inc , was formed Feb 1941 to prowde rec- 
reational, spiritual and welfare services to 
men not at the front 

Utah (named for the Ute Indians), one 


of the Western States of the United Stales 
The central topographical feature of Utah is 
formed bj the Wasatch Mountains, which 
enter the State near the middle of the north- 
ern boundarj, and trend southward almost 
across it, with a slight bow toward the e 
The region c of the Wasatch range is a lofty 
barren plateau In the south central part of 
this eastern plateau are several ranges, among 
which arc the Henry, Abajo, and La Sal 
Mountams and Orange Chffs 
West of the Wasatch are found two con- 
siderable deserts — the Great American in the 
northern half, and the Escalante toward the 
sw L\nng between the Wasatch Mountains 
and the Great Amencan Desert is Great Salt 
Lake, the largest salt lake in America, about 
75 m long, and from 20 to 50 m wide, and 
ha\ang an area of about 2,000 sq m There 
are nine islands in the lake, the largest of 
which are Antelope and Stansbuiy The cli- 
mate IS distinctlj contmental The mean 
temperature at Salt Lake Citj is 31“ in Jan- 
uary and 73“ in Julv, with extremes of — 20“ 
and 102“ The extremes arc less in the val- 
leys than upon the plateau or the mountain 
ranges There are extensive areas of sandv 
loam m the nver vallcvs The remainder of 
the soil IS sometimes alkaline or too grav- 
clh to respond readilj to cultivation, but 
usually becomes quite fertile under irriga- 
tion Utah abounds in wonders of nature Zion 
National Park, in southwestern Utah, covers 
120 sq m and is famed for its Rainbow 
Canyons, so named for the colors of the 
chasms which here abound Zion Canyon is 
a red and white gorge, of depth from 1,500 
to 2,500 ft , cut bj the Mukuntuweap River 
Br>cc Canyon became a national park (22 
sq m ) in 192S It is a bowl of stone lace 
and filigree work presentmg brilliant colors 
and strange likenesses Mt Carmel High- 
way, 25 m long and costing over $2,000,000, 
forms a spectacular road over part of the 
waj bftween the two parks Utah has man> ^ 
national monuments, among them Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument (50 m nw of 
Kayenta) of pink sandstone, 278 ft from 
pier to pier and rising 309 ft , Natural 
Bridges National Monument (50 m w of 'i 
Blanding) coloring 2,740 acres, Dinosaur 
National Monument (ne corner of Utah) 
w'here fossilized skeletons arc exposed to 
view These monuments all he in national 
forests Utah has laluable mineral deposits 
Copper IS the leading rmneral product Utah 
ranks high in the production of sulphur md 
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of atseniovis ondc, uranium and vanadium 
ores, and of potassium salts Bismuth, ce- 
ment, coke, gems and precious stones, gyp- 
sum, pig iron, manganese ore, mangamferous 
ores, calcareous marl, and petroleum are also 
produced 

The prmcipal crops are hay and forage 
Considerable attention is paid to orchard 
fruits The diversion of the waters of some 
of the streams has been directly responsible 
for the development of severd mdustnes, 
among them that of hect-sugar, one of the 
most important in the State The population 
of Utah in 1940 was 550,310 In 1930 for- 
cign-bom wUtes numbered 43,772 > Japa- 
nese, 3,269, Indians, 3,869, Negroes, 1,108, 
Mexicans, 4,012 , Chinese, 342 
In control of the pubhc school system are 
a Superintendent of Pubhc Instruction, elect- 
ed for four years, and a State Board of Edu- 
cation, consistmg of the State superintend- 
ent, presidents of the State university and 
the Agricultural College and six other per- 
sons appointed for four years by the gov- 
ernor and senate The State maintains the 
Umversitj of Utah, at Salt Lake City, and 
the Utah Agricultural College, at Logan The 
present constitution of Utah was adopted m 
189s, prdiminary to admission mto the 
Union, and has smee been amended in 1900, 
*906, and 1908 The chief executive officers 
are the Governor, Secretary of State, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, Attorney -General, and Superm- 
tendent of Pubhc Instruction, each elected 
for four years The earhest wffite visitors to 
Mhat is non Utah were the Spaniards In 
1825 Great Salt Lake was discovered by Cap- 
tarn James Bndger, a trapper, and in the 
same year Fort Ashley , at Ut^ Lake, was 
“Uill and temporarily occupied by about 120 
men under William Ashley, of the Rocky 
Mountam Fur Company The first settle- 
ment was made at Salt Lake City in July, 
*8471 by a band of about 150 Mormons un- 
der the leadership of Bngham Young 
Early in 1849 the state of Deseret was or- 
puured by the Mormons, with Bngham 
I oung as provisional governor , and m 
larch of that year a petition for statehood 
wts presented to Congress by the provisional 
soiemmcnt of Deseret On Sept 9, 1850, an 
^ was passed by Congress, organizmg the 
femton of Utah, with Salt Lake City as 
c temtonal capital, and with Bngham 
governor The hostihty of 
c Federal Government to the institution of 
Poiigamv began m 1852, when the revela- 


tion relating to celestial marriage was made 
public Because the Mormons refused to 
acknowledge the authonty of the Consti- 
tubon to prohibit polygamy. President Buch- 
anan sent Federal troops mto Utah, and in 
1862 the pracbee was made punishable bv 
fine and imprisonment When m 1890 church 
property was declared forfeited, the church 
surrendered On July 16, 1894, an enabhng 
act for statehood was passed by Congress, 
a State consbtubonal convenbon met m 
March, 1895, and statehood was attained on 
Jan 4, 1896 See W PA Wnters’ Project, 
Utah (1941) 

Utah, University of, a co-educabonal 
State msbtution at Salt Lake City, Utah 
incorporated as the University of the State 
of Deseret in 1850 

Uterus, IS a dilatation m the walls of the 
oviduct In the human female the uterus or 
womb is a muscular, hollow organ, the pur- 
pose of which IS to develop the impregnated 
ovum unbl the fetus has become sufficiently 
mature to exist outside of the mother’s body 
The fetus is expelled by muscular contrac- 
bons of the uterus, at the time of partun- 
bon 

Utes, or Utahs, a tnbe of North Amen- 
can Indians, one of the chief divisions of the 
Shoshone, formerly occupymg parts of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, Nevada, and 
Utah Since 1850 they have been under the 
supervision of the U S Government 

Utica, an important Phoemaan colony 
founded about 1100 bc near Tyre, on the 
n coast of Ainca, m the district anaentlv 
called Zengitana, now Tunis 

Utica, aty. New York, county seat of 
Oneida co , on the Mohawk River Hamilton 
CoDege and Colgate Umversity are wnthin 
a few miles of the dty In the produebon of 
kmt goods, the dty ranks high, p 100,518 

Utilitananism, an ethical system which 
makes 'the greatest happmess of the greatest 
number’ the supreme end or criterion of con- 
duct Historically and theorcbcally ubhtan- 
anism has some condeebon wnth the Epi 
curean system of philbsophy Richard Cum 
berland (1631-1718) was the first philoso 
pher to propound a system of ubhtananism 
he was followed by David Hume (1711-76), 
who freed ubhtananism from the dogma 
that the mobve of the agent is alwavs egois- 
tic and defended the hltruisbc tendenaes of 
human nature, by Jeremy Bentham, who 
[mamtamed that the attainment of the great- 
lest possible happmess was the <iupremc in 
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terest of every individual, and by John Stu- 
art Mill, who emphasized the soaal char- 
acter of moral feelings, claiming that dism- 
terestcd puhhc spirit should be the motive 
in the performance of all soaally useful 
work 

Uti possidetis, Labn, as you (now) pos- 
sess in Roman law, a judiaal decree con- 
femng mdisputable ownership on the actual 
holder of any property Ri mtemational 
law and diplomatic usage, a peace treaty 
quahfied by this term awards outright to 
each belhgercnt whatever territory or prop- 
erty he may have conquered or captured 
during the course of a war 

Utopia, Sir Thomas More’s ideal island, 
the site of his romance De OpUmo Retpubh- 
ccB Stahl, deque Nova Insula Utopia, pub- 
lished m Latm m 1516 and translated mto 
m iSSi The term Utopian is now 
apphed to impossibly Ideal schemes 

Utrecht, aty, Netherlands, capital of the 
provmce of Utrecht on the Rhme, 22 m 
se of Amsterdam The naUonal University 
of the Netherlands, founded m 1635, has a 
great hhrary, laboratories, and dimes, as 
well as an observatory The headquarters 
of the Jansemst, or Old Cathohe Party of 
Holland, have been here since 1733 Utrecht 
IS the center of the Dutch railway system, 
and cames on a brisk trade In velvets, car- 
pets, cottons, and Imens Machmerv, chem- 
icals, tobacco, bricks, and beer are manu- 
factured, p 153,884 

Uvula, a small conical prolongation de- 


pending from the middle of the lower por- 
tion of the soft palate It frcqucntl> par- 
bapates m milammatoiy condibons of the 
throat and fauces 



1, Soft palate, 2, uvula, 3, 
tongue 


I Uxmal, mined city, Yucatan, Mexico, 40 
m s of Menda It has magnificent remains 
of Mayan structures, mcluding arches, ter 
races, and temples, which arc said to have 
been used by the Indians to the end of the 
i6th century 

Uzziah, or Azariah, kmg of Judah (c 
789-737 B c ) , was the son of Amaziah He 
tnumpfaed over Fhiiisbncs, Anbs, Mcunim, 
and made the Ammonites tributan , forb- 
fied Jerusalem, reorganized the armv, and 
encouraged agriculture Venturing to offer 
mcense m the Holy Place, he was smitten 
with lepro^ 


V 


V 
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V Unbl the i6th century, V and U ■were 
two forms of the same letter They are now 
dutmguished, and each has taken part of the 
dut> performed by the undivided letter U, 
for the most part, is restneted to the repre- 
sentation of vowels, and V is employed ■with 
a consonantal value, W also shares in the 
division V m Engli^ and French is voiced 
/, the voiced hp teeth spirant In German it 
has the value of / itself The sound u is not 
hable to much variation 


V , tier««=:against, vide=see 
Vaal, nver. South Africa, rises in Mount 
Khpstapd of the Brakenbcrg Mountains 
Vaccination, the inoculation in an in- 
dividual of germs or their products in order 
to make the subject immune to a specific m- 
fcctious disease Until recently the word was 
pphed to the inoculation of material to pre- 
rent smallpox only, or to render an attack 
Olid. It was first advocated b> Jenner, who 
*h IV98 announced his discovery that those 
who by acadent had become infected with 
cowTMx— a disease whose relation to small- 
pox IS not yet absolutely ascertained — be- 
came practically immune to smallpox 
Jenner taught that a smgle vacemahon 
protected for hfe Rarely is this true Usu- 
an> susccptibflity to vaccmia returns, at 
latmt, seven to ten >cars after vaccination 
Vaccine Therapy The first in point of 
tme, and still perhaps the most important 
ot all vacemes, is that against smallpox It 
n’M Pasteur who discovered that old dned 
™ ij** chicken cholera organism 

would produce immunity in fowls against a 
•ubiequent moculation with virulent germs, 
w anthrax and 

1 *®‘*‘**'“*>e<I the general principle 
,, '^“kened or attenuated or killed cul- 
wra of microbes often have the power of 
^«iJ f immunll>, such as ordi- 

y follows onl> from a previous attack 
01 disease Vacanes made from h\dng cul- 

\olvp»*^' efficient, but their use in- 

'01^ considerable risk, and kffled cul- 
xjrcs are commonlj used in this countr> 


Recently, Besredka and Metchnikoff have 
obtsdned interestmg and suggestive results 
b) the use of sensitized vaccines, composed 
of living bacteria which have been immersed 
m their specific immune serums 

Vaceme therapy is at present valuable 
only for bactenal invasions which are purely 
loc^. It 15 of httle or no value where there 
IS a general mvasion through the blood 
stream The diseases which are now treated 
by vacane thcrapv indude skm diseases 
caused by staphylococci and strcptococa 
such as furunculosis, carbuncles, sycoiis, acne 
and erysipelas, cystitis caused by the colon 
bacillus, vanous infections with the gonocuc 
cus, rhimtis, bronchitis, and otitis media 
The most remarkable and stnkmg results 
have been obtained in the treatment of acne 
and other cutaneous disorders of infective 
ongm A vaceme against whooping cough 
has been recently prepared from killed cul- 
tures of the Bordet badllus which seems to 
have distinct value, and tubercubn treat- 
ment, although it has not realized the hopes 
once entertamed for it, is a useful thera- 
peutic agent in the bands of those expencnced 
m Its appbcation See Titphoid Fever 

Vaccinium, a genus of mostly hardy 
shrubs, bearing globose bernes, often edible 
and of economic value, and indudmg the 
Cranberry and Huckleberrj 

Vachell, Horace Annedey (1861- ), 

Enghsh author and dramatist His pub- 
lished works include The Other Stde (1910) , 
Loot (1913), Qi/innejs' (1914), Spragg^s 
Canyon (1914) , Whitewash (1920) , Firgwi 
(1929) , The Best of England (1930) , The 
Fifth Commandment (1932) , This Was 
England (1933) 

Vacuum is a term that should stnctlj be 
used to denote only space absolutdv devoid 
of matter , it means hterally 'emptiness ’ 
Fracticalb, however, it is impossible to pro- 
duce an absolute vacuum b> anj means so 
far discovered A vacuum can be obtained 
by inverUng a glass tube about 34 mehes 
long, filled with mercur}, with its open end 
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in a bath of the same metal This is called 
a Torncelhan Vacuum, after Tomcelh, the 
inventor of the mercury barometer 



Vacuum Pumps 
X Sprengel pump a, reser- 
voir, B, inverted siphon , c, ex- 
hausted globe, D, air traps 2 
Toepler pump a, pump cham- 
ber, n, side tube, c, gas enter- 
mg tube, D, glass valve, e, stop- 
cock 1, reservoir of mercury, 

G, flexible tube 

For the practical production of high vacua, 
some form of the mercurial air pump is com- 
monly used There are Uo chief tjpes of 
this instrument, of which the Sprengd and 
Toepler pumps may be taken as et^pla 
High vacua are best measured either by ob- 
servmg the character of the elcctnc discharge 
in them or b> means of the M’Lcod gauge 
The ordinar) manometer, in which the 
pressure is balanced against a column of 
mercury, becomes useless as soon as the 

Lc thousandth part of that of tte atmo- 
sphere The highest vacuum used in ragi- 
neenng practice (in the condensers of steam 
turbine) IS about 29 f 

that IS, the pressure is reduced 
thirtieth of the atmospheric Mu(h higher 
vacuums are obtained in vacuum tubes Cc g , 
•the Crookes tube), the degree of vacuum 
being determmed b> obsemng the ^aracter 
of the clectnc discharge through Ihtm The 
diffused glow produced b> the 
charge at fairlj high v’acua is put to i^rac-, 
tical use in the Moore vacuum-tube light- i 

^°Vacni^ Bottles, bottles with a 
lacket to prevent the conducUon of hrat, 
through thar walls Dewar is credited v«th 
tang the fir-t to make onctical u^ of m 


vacuum as an insulation against the conduc- 
tion of heat, w'hen he devised a calorimeter 
in i8J3 which was msulatcd bi a vacuum 
jacket Later, metal vessds with vacuum 
jackets were used for containing liquid air 
and other liquefied gases, until in 1893 the 
Dewar flasks of glass were introduced These 
flasks were considered too fragile for an> 
but laboratorv use, but in 1904 Kelnbold 
Burger, of Berlin, produced a vacuum bottle 
for general or household use 
Burger’s bottle, like the Dewar flasks, 
had double walls of glass, bemg really one 
bottle within another joined together at the 
top (Sec diagram ) The air was exhausted 
from the space between the walls to form 
the vacuum jacket This bottle further re- 
sembled Dewar's flasks in having the facing 
sides of the two walls silvered to reduce the 
heat loss bv radiation The silvered surfaces 
act as mirrors to reflect nnv radiant heat 
endeav onng to cither enter or leave the bot- 
tle 



Vacuum Bolllc 

M. Metol wfw C prnt f rt w 
mclal easuiR. G 0 Kh« w»S?’ 
which if the vicuum Isclcct- P, wbcrtcf- 
board pod> 

Vacuum Cleaner*, mechanical devices 
for sucking up dirt and dust from carpels, 
floors, and uphoUtcrv, by utilizing the tend- 
ency of the air to rush into a pipe In wmeh 
a partial vacuum has been produced The 
essential parts of a vacuum-cleaning equip- 
ment arc the exhauster or air pump, the 
cleaning tool or renovator, the hose and pipe 
fane connecting these two, and the dust sep- 
arator or reservoir for collecting the dirt 
Man> different types of air pumps arc found 
in vacuum cleaners-— ordinary rcaprocatirtf 
pumps, roUry pumps, turbine pumps, dia 
pbragm pumps, fans, and aspirators having 
all been employed with more or jcss sucres- 
Vacuum Engine* are smglc-acting heal 
motors for small powers Their pnnoplc s 
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Oat liot rs'c' In Iht c>hndfr ard cooled !>% im'icinc the tube of Fiq i to be Idled s iib 
nr'act with u tttr-Jackete d uallSi a inrihl an> common pis at a |>rc<'ure of nimul j/e 
\4a)un b thus formed within the c% Under, millimeter of mircur> bpon application o( 
ihtn whlrh the piston Is ron'«jucntI> forced, a rultablc potential between the electrode* 
tisine the tnplnr Us moils c power (approxlmatcK loeo \olts) a luminous dt** 

Vacuum Tubei Tlic term \acuum tube chatpc fills the tube but disadcs {t<clf into 
as u'ed to daj usuall} denotes some form of certain well marked sections Upon the sur- 
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IZInshcs* 
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Simple form of Gei'sler tube slmwanp a, Crookes ilark space, 
b nepatise plow c, Faradaj dark space, d posili« column 


tltctne di’fbarpc desicc and it ssill be so 
i.m'ct>'ooil here Chief nmonp the aacuum 
Idles tmplo)lni, pa«eous conduction mas be 
«' 'fd the familiar Oeisslcr tubes, the small 
«'i (harce ttibca U‘e<l In spectrum nnal>*s{s, 
the ras filled x ras lubes and certain photo* 
fbrtetc cells 

GmJrr Tuhr—ln its simplest form the 


face of the cathode lies a ratlier prominent 
but thin laser of luminosit> Depcndini 
somewhat on the pressure of pa« and some 
sshat on the current dca'its in the tube, thi 
fumlnoslts mas or mas not complctels coser 
the cathode \djoinmc thi‘ thin lummou* 
laser fs a rather dark rrpion to which the 
name ‘Crookes dark space’ has been pisen 
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Ihc gas pressure and the current density 
Kanalstrahleti and Lenard Ravs — ^That the 
ionized molecules arc m rapid motion in the 
\ncinity of the cathode of the discharge tube 
was shonn b> an experiment of Goldstein’s 
in Mhich he perforated the metal plate 
forming the cathode uith the result that 
dunng discharge, streams of ionized mole- 
cules passed through the perforations and 
appeared as famtly luminous streaks in the 


Photoelectric Cells — ^The photoelectric cell 
had its ongin in an observation of Hcinndi 
Hertz, about fort>-five years ago, to the 
effect that a spark, would more rapidb jump 
between two electrodes in air when both, 
and particularly the negative electrode, were 
illuminated by ultra-violet light The modern 
photoelectric cell, since it is usuall> designed 
to obtain a maximum electron emission for 
a given amount of inndent light cncrg> 



Fig 2 


rear of the cathode It has been possible to 
obtain a value for the speed of the Kanal- 
strahlcn by measuring the Doppler effect 
which they display The velocity as thus 
found agrees well witli the vcloaty as cal- 
culated from the cathode fall of potential 
Kanalstrahlcn have the power of exciting 
fluorescence in many substances 
Quartz Mercury Vapor Lamp—^o radia- 
tion from mcrcurj' vapor is nch in ultra- 
violet light When the discharge occurs in 
a quartz rather than a glass tube the ultra- 
molct hght rays become available since quartz 
15 quite transparent Ultra-violet light is 
a powerful gcrmiadc and quartz discharge 
tubes have certam commeraal uses for pun- 
fvmg water and in similar roles 
Tubes for Spectrum Analysts — ^Tubes fw 
spectrum analysis arc frequently given such 
a shape as that shown in Fig z, the elec- 
trodes being separated by a section of glass 



tubing of fine bore (of the order of a mifli- 
meter) When a discharge passes, the gas in 
the capillary^ glows ivith great brilliance and 
makes a goM source of hght for spectro- 
scopic purpose s In making a spectrum tube 
great care mus ‘ be exercised to preserve the 
contamed gas in a pure state 


usually assumes the form of either Fig 3 or 
Fig 4 In Fig 3, the light-sensitive mate 
rial has a sphencal shape and is located at 
the center of the spherical glass bulb, the 
mternal surface of which is coated with sil- 
ver This silver mirror acts both to reflect 
incommg hght upon the sensitive cathode 



and to collect the liberated electrons, it be- 
ing given a positive potential with respect to 
the cathode In Fig 4 i the two electrodes 
arc reversed, the sensitive metal surface be- 
ing deposited upon the inside of the gloss 
bulb, thus acUng as its own mirror to throw 
the incoming hght back and forth until com- 
pletely absorbed The anode, in order to 
present as little absorbing area to the hght 
as possible, usually consists of a wire some- 
times bent in the form of a nng 
X-Ray Tubes— There arc two types of 
x-ray tubes in common use, one depending 
upon gaseous conduction and the other upon 
thermal electron emission A tube of the 
former type is shown in Fig s> the gas 
pressure within being such that the Crookes 
dark space extends out far enough to en 
velop the exposed end of the anUcathodc or 
target When discharge passes, a beam oi 
electrons hberated from the concave surface 
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are cultivated, and industries include textDc 
works, potteries, silk mills, and distilleries 
P 932.144 

Valencia, city, Spain, capital of the prov- 
ince of Valencia, on the Guadalaviar ^ver 
Interesting features arc the University, 
founded in 1411 and reorgamzed in 1848-58, 
and the Alameda, a fa^onablc, tree-bor- 
dered promenade Oranges, nee, melons, silks, 
and olive oil are exported The Icadmg in- 
dustnes are the manufacture of gloves, silk 
tobacco, fans, and pottery, p 353.000 

Valencia, City, Venezuela, capitid of the 
state of Carabobo It has a large export 
trade in coffee, sugar, hides, cacao, and cat- 
tle, p 36,804 

Valenciennes (Lat Valenttana) f toivn. 
France It is an old tow and was famous 
in the 17th and 18th ccnturjies for the manu- 
facture of lace The atv is a famous beet- 
sugar market and has important iron and 
steel mdustnes, and manufactures of hosiery 
and glass In World War I it was aban- 
doned duiing the retreat from Mons, 1914, 
and became German headquarters, suffering 
great mdustnal injurj’ dunng four \ears of 
German occupation, p 40,023 

Valens, Flavius (c AD 328-78), emperor 
of the Eastern Roman empire from 364 to 
378 Valens was an Anan and his reign was 
marked by severe persecution of the orthodox 
Christians 

Valentine, Saint, the name of several 
saints m the early church The best known 
of them was a Roman priest, possibly identi- 
cal with Valentine, Bishop of Spolcto, who 
v'as martyred Feb 14. ad 271 Saint Val- 
entine’s Day IS celebrated as a lovers’ feast, 
and he is regarded as the patron saint of 
lovers Hence, arose the custom of sending 
'valentines,’ missives or tokens of an ama- 
tory nature on Feb 14 The practice is 
probably a pagan survival, some connect it 
with the old idea that the birds began to 
mate on this daj 

Valentinian, the name of three emperore 
of Rome Fiaitos Gratianus VAtEwm*- 
ianus I (AJ) 32t-37S). emperor from 364 
was a native of Pannoma On his ac- 
cession he associated with himself his brother 
Valens, whom he made emperor of the East, 
while he ruled the Western empire V«en- 
TDriAN n (371-92), jounger son of the 
above, was chosen emperor mth Gratianus, 
his elder brother His domain included, os- 
tcnsibl>, lUb, ilivneum, and Afnca, while 


tins lu by Plaadia, was made emperor of 
the west by Theodosius n in am 425 Dur- 
ing Valentiman’s reign Carthage was taken 
by the Vandals under Gensenc m 439, who 
thus won most of Roman Africa, and pro- 
ceeded m 440 to ravage Sialy In 451 Attila 
and his Huns were routed by Aetius at 
Chlons-sur-Mame, but the following year 
they invaded Italy 

Valera y Alcala Galiano, Juan (1824- 
1905). Spanish author and diplomat, was 
bom in Cabra, Cordova As a man of let- 
ters he stands foremost among his Spanish 
contemporaries His first production, Canet- 
ones, romances y poemas, appeared m 1856, 
and was follow cd by the novels for which he 
IS famous Peptta Jminez (1874), Las tin- 
stones del Doctor Fattsltno (187s), and 
Jmntla la Larga (1896) 

Valerian, whose full name was Puauus 
LiONitJS Valemasus, emperor of Rome 
from AM aS3 to 260 He recovered Antioch, 
which had been taken by the Persian Sapor 
in 257 AJ) , and drove the Persians hack be- 
yond the Euphrates 

Valeric (or Valerianic) Acid, CiH, 
COOH, occurs in four isomenc vancties, two 
of which — vts , isovaleric add and mcthjl 
ethyl acetic aad— occur in plants such ai 
valerian The tmxture of these tw'o latter 
which IS generally known as valeric aad, is 
an oily liquid, wnth a persistent, unpleasant 
odor 

Valetta, or ValeeKa, town, capital of 
the island of Malta and an important Brit- 
ish naval and coaling station in the Mediter- 
ranean, p 22,779 • 

Valhalla, m Scandmavian mythology, the 
great hall of the gods, the abode of warriors 
slam m battle It was entered by 540 doors, 
through each of which 800 wamors could 
march abreast The heroes engaged in fierce 
warfare with one another as thar dail\ 
sport, but each day thar wounds were healed 
before they sat down to feast with Odin 
Valhalla, a building near Ratisbon, erect- 
ed (1830-42) b> Ludwig I of Bavaria, ac- 
cording to designs b> Klcnre, m honor of 
German patriotism and liberty 
Valkyries, m Scandinavian m>tbolog>, 
supernatural maidens of great beauty who 
chose the slam in battle for transportation 
to Valhalla and handed to the wamors thar 
dnnkmg-horns at thar daily feast with Odin 
The love of one of thcnii Brunhildai and 
Siegfried is tl.c theme of Wagner's opera 
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ptovince of V^adoUd The aty has a large 
trade m gram, an iron foundry, flour and 
woolen mills, and doth factories Valladolid 
was the capital of Spain under Phihp n and 
Philip m. It was the scene of the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabdia and of the death 
of Columbus, and was at one time the resi- 
dence of Cer\ antes, p 78 , 8 x 9 
Vallandigham, Clement Laird (1820- 
71), Amencan poUticuin, was bom m New 
Lisbon, Ohio In 1S56 he was dedared de- 
feated m a contest for a seat m the national 
House of Representatives, but before the 
dose of the session he was able to secure the 
unseatmg of his mal, and was re-dected m 
1858 and 1S60 He was a bitter opponent of 
Ids anti-Slav erv partv 

Vallee, Rnd; (1901- ), orchestra 

eader and crooner He became popular as a 
saxophone pla>er and leader of dance or- 
chestras He B a radio and vaudevnlle artist 
In June 1936 he was made honorary master 
of arts h> the Suffolk. School of Law, Boston, 
JIass Vallee is knowm as a skilful showman 
and discoverer of radio talent 
Vallejo, at>, Cahfomia The at> has 
flour mills, a tannerv, fidi-pacLmg establish- 1 
ment, madune shops, p 20flja ! 

Valley Forge, village, PennsvlvTuiia. It 
IS famous as the headquarters of General 
Washmgton during the wmter of 1777-8, 
alter the battles of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown and the Britidi occupation of Phil- 
adelphia, when his armj of 11,000 suffered 
dire privations In 1893 the State Legislature 
of Pennsjlvania created the Valley Forge 
Park Commission to acquire and improve 
«us histone propertv and make of it a 
niemonal park 

Valoii, House of, a French dvnastj 
Which ruled from 1328 to 1498 The first 
^g was Phihp \i (1328-50), who was fol- 
lowed bj John n. (1350-64) and Charles v 
{r3fi4-8o) 


Valparaito, aty, Chile, capital of th 
province of Valparaiso, and chief seapoi 
on tte western coast of South America T 1 
Wdmg mdustnes of Valparaiso are sugar n 
“•dns, distiiimg, cotton and tobacco mam 
lacture, and tannmg Valparaiso was founds 
•n 1544 and was frequentlj the prey of Enj 
Psh and Dutch corsairs In 1822 an carti 
quue was felt for ijooo miles along U 
coast The atv was agam badly diaken i 
^'*8 x6, 1906, the greater pa 
ot the husmess section was destro>ed, wnth 
loss of hundreds of lives, p 343,635 


Valparaiso, at} , Indiana It is the seat 
of Valparaiso Uidversit} Manufactured 
products mclude mica, lumber, flour, pomts, 
smtiiishes, and electneal speaalties, p 8,736 

Value, in the economic sense, is the power 
of goods to command other goods m ex- 
change It is not s}nonvmous with price, 
which IS an expres^on of value in the terms 
of a dngle commodit}, as gold or silver 
Value 15 affected b} two factors, utihty and 
scaratv 

To have value m the economic sense, a 
good must also be transferable, since onlv 
transferable goods can command other goods 
m exchange 

No article has absolute value, its value is 
rdative to the value of other commodities 
The relative scardt} and the relative utiUtv 
of commodities determine their relative val- 
ue The husmess world is concerned with ex- 
change value as determmed by the various 
subjective vmlues, and expressed in terms of 
mone} See Monev 

Valve*, in botan}, the two halves of 
I which the microscopic unicellular plant 
iknowm as diatom is composed 

Valve*, contnv'ances for controlhng the 
motion of a flifld along or through a pas- 
jsage 

Automatic Valves — 'Vanous tvpes of au- 
tomatic valves are illustrated m Fig i a is 
a flap valve A guard prevents the valve 
from opening too far They arc often fitted 
to suction pipes of pumps to prevent the wa- 
ter from draimng out of the pump when it 
IS not workmg At b are two flap valves 
placed back to back, formmg what is knowm 
as a double flap c is a mushroom, disk or 
poppet valve It consists of a brass disk sit- 
ting on a brass seat, usuallv comcal, but 
sometimes flat C2 gives the plan and section 
of an ordmary mushroom valve, the valve c 
IS shown wih an arrangement to faohtate 
dosmg, consisting of three rubber nngs sep- 
arated by washers, a certam amount of lift 
usually bemg allowed before the nngs begin 
to act F 15 an mdia-rubber HiA valve It 
consists of a circular plate of rubber rcstmg 
on a gun-metal gnd, and held at the center 
b} a bolt, a saucer-shaped feuard-plate lim- 
iting the rise of the rubber disk This tvpe 
of valve IS much used for air pumps of con- 
densmg engmes 0 represents a ball valve, a 
tj-pe often used for small high-speed pumps 

Non-automatic Valves— Fig 3 represents 
an ordinary stop valve to be opened and 
dosed bv hand It consists of an ordinarv 



lift valve, raised and lowered by a screwed j ct (Fig 4 ) There is a bole through the plug, 


spindle working in a nut 


which coinades m one position with the 


Reduang Valves — Fig 3 shows a valve for passage in the socket By rotating the plug 
reducing the pressure of a gas below' the the blank portion is brought opposite the 
pressure of supply It consists of a double- hole in the socket, and blocks the passage 


im 
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-Reducing Valve 
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beat or equihbnum valve, worked b^ a 
piston, the piston being loaded b> means of 

“ vJives consisting of a coniral 

plug, fitting in a corresponding scat or sock- 


SMe Valves— A slide valve of the D tyjx, 
shown m Fig s, was at one Ume largely us^ 
,n steam engines of both the locomotive and 
stationarv tapes Although slide valves were 
balanced in manv cases as the pressure m- 
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creased thei h3\e been UrpeU repheed b\ 
the pislon vaUe as m Fis 6 rspccjalU Icir 
locomotivi use Slide vaUrs of the D t\pe 
arc still u-cil in «omc p imps and in air liril c 
qpparatib to some extent 
I cl r Gear —The Stephenson link notion, 
hie T SI as dts ened tor u*e on locomotues 
and n rs used almost cxdusix els up to about 
ij-o The Jos vaUe gear (Fic SI was ong- 
inallx designed for both marine and locomo- 


dies while the bodi of the ompirc grow' 
plump and rudd' » hU blood is in n fluid 
sintc and often the cofiin in which hr ms 
burled i' found to be filled ssllh bloorl 
• Van, chief town of the silaset of Van 
Turl e\ , p c^o 

Van, Lake, t large Itlc In the Tur- 
kish Republic, near the Kurdistan bonier, 
«one e,Cw feet altos c the ea Its water* 
arc cxtrcmels blue and contain a hrpe 



tive u<c It has practicnll) disappeared from 
the locomoUxc but is *1111 u«^ in manne 
work The \al\c gear now in greatest use Is 
the Walschacrt or some modification there- 
of A txpicai Ualschaert X alia; gear Is shown 
m Fig 9 



amount o{ jxolas lum and sodium catlKinatt* 

Vanadium, \, atomic weicht $10 Is a 
•omexxhat rare metallic element x\ho‘e prin 
opal ore K xanadimte a lead chlnioxana 
date, found fn \nr Col Itah and the Ad- 
irondack region Metallic xanadium max be 
obtained hx heating xanadium chluride In a 
current of hxdiogcn x hen It is ohialiird as a 
grax , infu«ililc imi d Hie metal i' not knox* n 
In commerrr hut forms an c «entlal Ingredient 
of the chrome x anadium and other nllnj steels 
!0 impoitant in m'xirrit in<luxtix 

Vanbrusli, of Vnnburph. Sir John 
(iC6.,-i7a6), Fngll'li dramatist and archi- 
tect, was born in London Ills first plax >?r- 
lapif, apjiearcd In 1697, and v as followed bx 
T/ir Protot^ii H i/e (1697), Thr Faltr 
Fnrtid (170:), Thr ^listakr (170c) In >701 
\anburis 1 i built Castle Howard and In 1705 
drew up plans for RIenhetm fIou*e 

Van Buren, dt>, Arlansas, count) seal 
of Craw lord co It Is a shipping point for 
lumber, cotton, farm produce, and fruits, p 
5>4sa 

Van Buren, Martin (1783-1863), eighth 
president of the tinited States, was bom on 
Dee 5, 1783, in kinderhook, Columbia co , 
N y, of Dutch nnccstr) lie was elected to 
the State Senate os a Clintonian, serxinp un 
til 1830 In the U S Senate he adxocatcd 
the taril! acts of 1834 and iSiS, showing a 
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dcaded leaning toward protection At the 
elections of 1828 he was regarded as chief 
manager for General Jackson and was him- 
self elected governor of New York He 
served as governor from Jan i, 1829, to 
March 12, and then took up his duties in 
Washmgton While serving as secretary of 
state, he conducted the negotiations which 
led to the payment of the Spoliation claims 
by France He was on the ticket with Jack- 
son in 1832 , was unanimously nominated for 
the presidency in May, 1835 and elected See 
United States History \ 


natural harbor, open the vear around Van- 
couver IS a natural outlet for the gram of 
the praine provinces, of which it handles 
great quantities It has also flour mills, su- 
gar relinenes, lumber mills, railroad shops, 
canneries, fish-packmg establishments, non 
works, and manufactures of jute, p 308,000 
Vancouver, atv, Washmgton The re- 
gion IS devoted to lumbering, fruit growing, 
and dairymg Vancouver was founded by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company m 1828, p iSi766 
Vancouver Island, part of the province 
of British Columbia, Canada, hes off the Pa- 



Vance, William Reynolds (1870-1940), 
Amencan educitor and writer on legal sub- 
jects, was bom m Middletown, Ky He was 
dean of the law school at the University of 
Minnesota from 1912 to 1920, when he be- 
came professor of law at Yale He also acted 
as secretary (1905-10) and president (1910- 
11) of the Assoaation of American Law 
Schools and was General Counsel for the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance (1918-19) 

Van CorUandt, Philip (i749'i83i). 
Amencan soldier, was bom at Corthindt 
Manor, Westchester co , N Y He became a 
member of the New York legislature, and of ] 
the convention which ratified the Federal! 
Constitution, and dunng i793-i8o9 occu- 
pied a scat m the Federal House of Represen- 
tatives 

Van Cortlandt, Stephanus (1643-1700), 
Amencan colonial statesman, was bom in 
New Amsterdam He became mayor of 
York City in 1677. and was for many years 
a judge of the court of common pleas In 
r686 he was apjjointcd commissioner of the 
revenue, and in 1700 was chief justice of the 

colony . , , 

Vancouver, at\, Canada It has a fine 


afic Coast The interior is rugged and rocky, 
and the bold coast hne is indented by* mam 
deep fiords and bays, forming numerous nat- 
ural harbors Gold, copper, and iron are found 
on the island, but coal is the most important 
product Victoria is the chief toini, p 38,- 
441 

Vandals, a Germome tnbe, probably 
closely akm to the Goths Thci overran Gaul, 
and committed all the excesses of barbanc 
devastation which have made their name pro- 
verbial In 409 they passed into Spain, and 
m 422 took Senile and Carthagena, and 
gave their name to Andalusia For \cars the 
Vandals continued to harry the Mediterra- 
nean coasts They conquered the island of 
Sardinia, and repulsing a Roman attack in 
^ 468, added Sialy to their rule Their power ^ 
was at Its height when Gensenc died (477) 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794-1877)1 Am- 
erican capitalist, was bom in Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N Y He gained control of 
what was knowTi as the Gibbons Line and 
as tune went on his business broadened until 
he was the chief steamship owner m the Uni- 
ted Btates, with vessels plydng to Central 
Amenca, San Franci'co and Europe In 1864 


Vanderbilt ^ 

hr Miurol tonirol of the Hud on kiver line 
ml late- of the New Nork rcnlral He wi» 
the fojrdcr of \ andcrbilt Uni\cr'iU 
Vanderbilt, Comeliua ool Amer- 
ican capltah‘*, ‘on of Willnm H \andftbiU, 
was bom in New Dorp, Staten 1 ‘hnd, X \ 
Upon the death of hi* {.randfathcr, Cnrnehii' 
\ andcrbilt, he became fir«l Nice prcfident of 
the New \orl- Central Kailrond md in I'tSC 
president of the Harlem Knilroail 

Vanderbilt, Georce \Vn«binf;ton ( lS6a- 
191,), American capitah 'on of \\ H 
\ andcrbilt wa* bom in New Dorp, Staten 
Idand, N \ He p'i\e to New ^orl Ci** 
the Thirteenth ’^trecl Itranch of the 1 rce 
Circulatinp 1 ibran and to Teacher* College 
its pre*enl «itc 

Vanderbilt, William Henry (J^ l-Sc), 
Amcnean capitah*t, vm of Cornchu* \ ander- 
bflt w-a* bom in New nrun*wicl N J He 
biKame a**oeiatrd with hi* father* preater 
railroad holdine* nnd on the death of the 
latter (iS;;) became prc*i<lent of lie New 
■kork Central *\*tem, which he prentU ea- 
tended 

Vanderbilt Unirersity, n coeducational 
in'titulion In Nashville, Tcnnc‘'re, inconwr- 
aled as Central Lni\er*itv in 1S7 Tlie next 
tear Cornelius \ andcrbilt contributed <too, 
800 for its foudation *ub*cejufntlv incrca*inc 
his pfl to $1,000,000 Thcrcuiion the charter 
was amended, and the name of Van lerbllt 
liniver*il\ w-a* a««umcd li\ the niw in'titu- 
tion 


■'r- 

\ 
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Vanderlip, Frank Arthur (1864 1937), 
American financier, was born in Aurora, 111 
He «cr\cd as Assistant Sccrctao of the 
rcMu^ from 1897 to 1901, was vice prc*i- 
dmt of the National Cil> Ban! New York 
president, 1909 
9 He has wntten American Commercial In- 


ri Van Dorm 

tu'iOH Ilf I uTi'pe ti 0 > II /lit/ f in 
furopr (10 > 



Ileir\ I (ir I)\l,e 


Van dcr Stuckrn Frank |I■'^‘|.19 9), 
Ameman mu ral eondiictor and mmpo rr 
V a* horn in I ridericl hiir^ Tex In l‘'S4 hr 
uccrtdcd Damrn eh a* mii«ieal director of 
the Anon bocirlv of New Anrk and in i*9c 
*ettlfd in tineinnati a* dirctlor of the Col 
Irpe of Mu ic and rondiictnr of the ''vniphonv 
Orchr Ira Hi* compn<ition* liielmlr Tt Ihum 
(187c), an opera Mnuhi Inau^iiro 

hon \totch and Feitml ll\mn (H'tsi, a 
svmphomc prohi„ur II illinm RiiteliPe (tRoo) , 
Fax 7 num, '•/ill j 'loco) 

Van Deranler, Willi* (iSxo i9-tt)i 
Amrncan )uri t and A' ociaip Ju 'ice of fhc 
linilrd State* Supreme Cinirl was born In 
Manon, Ind In 1897 he wa* apimlntetl h\ 
Pre'idrnt McKlnlcv a* i*tnnt nttornrv pencral 
of the United State* In mot hr wa'> nji 
pointed 1)> Prr'idrnt Koo rvill a t ireuil 
Judge of the Umted State* for the 1 iphth 
Circuit, nnd in niio wa* appointed li\ PrcM 
dent Talt an A<*ociati Jii'-tiCL of the United 
States Supreme Court He retired in 1917 
Van Doren, Carl (1889- ), Amencan 

editor and wntcr, wa* born in Hope, 111 Hr 
became hlcmr> editor of The Aalwn in 1919 
and later of llic Ccnltir\ Maga’ine He wa* 
editor of the Iilerary Guild (1916 1914) IIi 
puldbhcd work* include The Life of Thomas 
Love Peacock (1911), The Amencan Aovel 
(1931), Sxi/1 (1930), Modern American 
Prose (1934), Benjamin PranUin (1938) 

Van Doren, Mark (1S94- ), Ameri- 

can poet, was born In Hope 111 He xxas liter- 
ary editor of The Kalian (19*4-38) Hi* pub 
Ikhcd vxorks include The Poetrs of John Dry- 
den (19*0) , Spnng Thunder and Other Poems 
(1934) Jonathan Gentry (1931), The Trasf^ 
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stents (i 93 S)j ^ Wtnlcr Dtary (1935) 
Van Dyck, Sir Anthony (1599-1641), 
one of the most eminent of Flemish portrait 
painters, was bom in Antwerp His religious 
paintings, most of which are in Antwerp, 
Vienna and Munich, comprise a Chnst on the 
Cross, a Pteta, Bewathng Chnst and various 
Madonnas 

Van Dyke, Henry (1852-1933), American 
clergyman, author, educator, and diplomat, 
was born in Germanton n, Pd He was pastor 
of the Bnck Presbj tenan church. New York 
City, from 1883 to 1900, and again m 1902 
and 1911, and was professor of English htcr- 
aturc at Pnneeton, 1900-23 In 1913-17 he 
served as United States Minister to the Neth- 
erlands and Luxemburg 
His writings include The Golden Key 
(1926) , Even Unto Bethlehem (1928) 

Van Dyke, John Charles (1856-193*)* 
American art cntic and teacher, was bom in 
New Brunsivick, N J He became professor 
of art history at Rutgers College, and 
lectured at Columbia, Harvard, Pnneeton 
Vane, Sir Henry, The Younger (1613- 
62), Enghsh author and statesman, was bom 
in Hadlovv, Kent He went to Amenca in 
163s, became governor of Massachusetts 
(1636), but having lost his populanty with 
the colonists by advocating religious tolera- 
Uon and taking the part of Anne Hutchinson, 
he was not re-elected, and returned to Eng- 
land (1637) Through Vane’s influence and 
aid Roger Williams, in 1643, obtained the 
charter of Rhode Island 

Van Eyck, Hubert (1366-14*6), and Jan 
(i38i?-i44i), brothers, both Flemish pamt- 
ers, were acclaimed as mventors of oil pamt- 
ing' Their most famous work was the altar- 
piece The Adoration of the Lamb, which they 
ga\e to the cathedral of St Bayon, in Ghent 
Their work shows bnlhancy of color 
Van Gogh, Vincent (1833-1890)* Dutch 
painter, was at first an art dealer, then a 
preacher, he was deeplv interested m social 
work In 1882 he began study of art at Ant- 
werp Academy, and in 1S86 he went to Pans 
to take up impressionist art His best work 
was done at Arles He used very vivid 
colors, which ga\e cxcepUond bnlhance to 
his paintings Among his works » Maine an 

^VarnlL, a genus of chroblng 
orchids, which bear thick leaves, and spAw 
or racemes of large fragrant flowers The 
most important speaes is V plamfoUa, grow 
in the West Indies, Java, and other tropical 

islands 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem (18S2- 
1944) , American wntcr, was bom in Rotter- 
dam, Holland He served as ivar correspond- 
ent in vanous European countnes durmg the 
Great War In 1917-18 he was professor of 
modem European history in Cornell Uni- 
versity and in 1922-3 was professor of history 
at Antioch College, Ohio His published 
works include The Story of Mankind (1921) , 
Life of Peter Stuyvesant (1928), Van Loon’s 
Geography (1932) , The Story of the Pacific 
(1940), Invasion (1940), Van Loon’s Lives 

(194*) 

Vannes, seaport town, France The chief 
industries arc shipbuilding, oyster-fishing, 
and manufacture of ropes, woolen, linen, 
and cotton goods, and leather, p 21,402 

Van Rensselaer, Killian (i 595 -*^ 44 )i 
Dutch merchant, born m Amsterdam He ac- 
quired s of n hat is now Albany an immense 
tract of land almost equal in extent to the 
three modern counties of Albany, Rensselaer, 
and Columbia, and erected the first and 
largest of the famous 'patroonships ’ 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen (1764-1839), 
American pohtiaan, born in New York Citi 
He was one of the patroons of Rensselacr- 
wx'ck He was interested in the Eric Canal 
from its inception, was a member of the 
canal commission in 1816-24 and its presi- 
dent in 1824-39 He was a member of Con- 
gress in 1823-29 The Rensselaer Polj technic 
Institute, at Trov, was founded b\ him in 
1824, and he was for manv \cars a regent 
and chancellor of the Umversitj of the Slate 
of New York 

Van Swenngen, Oris Paxton (1879- 
1936), American railroad magnate With his 
brother. Mantis J, he acquired control 
through holding companies of more than 21,- 
000 miles of track valued at $3,000,000,000 
from the Atlantic Coast to the Rockx Moun- 
tains The brothers were advocates of a 
project for grouping all the countrj’s rail- 
roads in one main trunkhne sjstcm 

Van’t Hoff, Jacobus Henricus (1852- 
1911), Dutch chemist, born at Rotterdam 
To Van’l Hoff phxsical chcmistrx as a dis- 
Unct branch largely owes its existence In 
1901 he was given the Nobel prize for chem- 


/apor Sec Gases 

Tax, manUmc dep of SE France Wine, 
acco, and fruit arc produced, and paper, 
and soap arc manufactured Cap , Dra- 
mam, chief place, Toulon, p i^ofioo 
lardar, nver m Yugoslam and Greece, 
rth about 200 m. Dunng World IJar 1 
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the \anlcr vallcx was the vtnc of two im- 
portant battlo, p 18,000 

Vare, William S (iSjT-iqja), Amcnean 
politioan Master of the Republican machine 
of Philailclphia, he was clectctl to the United 
States Senate in 1026, but the Senate refused 
to feat him on the p'Ound of eace*< 5 \c cam- 
paign eipcnditure« \arc was credited wnth 
swinpng the Prc'identwt nomination to Ker- 
bert Heo\cr in 19*8, b% casting Pcnn'il- 
vzna's sote for him at the Republican na- 
tional convention 

Vanable Stars arc tho** which fluctuate 
m light to the extent of at least half a mag- 
nitude TTirouph comparisons of photographs 
taken at diflercnt epoch®, crowds of variables 
have been discovered 

Vanation (t ) In biologv , anv deviation 
from tvpc, whellier as regards structure or 
function, seen in plant* or animals There are 
two mam modcr of scifntifiealt> studvlng 
annation The fir«t L bv taking a verv large 
number of IndivaduaU of a particular «pedrs 
and invcstigatirg thc«c in detail as regards 
ore ‘pcaal character Thi< is known as the 
Statistical or acluanal method of «tud> The 
second (or experimental method) co*vists in 
the breeding of organisms on a large ‘cale, 
the a’anations which appear in the counc of 
the capenment being studied for *ucce««lve 
generations (a ) In mu'lc a devacc in eora- 
Po=iUon which consists in altering the mclodv 
or harmonv of a simple theme <0 that at 
rach repetition It appears in a new but still 
recognizable form 



Calculus 0} I'onatjonj 


of The principle 
underlying this dltficuU brancli of mathe 
^ucs may be illustrated by the follow ini 
social case. Let there be two points not ii 
tne same vcrUcal bne, and let it be rcquirci 
to find the curve down which a body wil 
Slide in the least time There must cvldcntl 
M a cune down which the body wall slide ii 
that is at least not longer than th 
t«ne down any other curve Ut arn icprescn 


this curve of «horte<t time— tins brachlsto- 
clironic path, as it i« oltcvl— and let von be 
anv neighboring curve, 0 being vertically 
above i \\c can cvidrnilv pars to thr curve 
AOn from tlie curv e arm by van mg the liriglu 
of each point Tlil« L* cleariv a 1 ind of dif 
frrcntlalipn, but it isnot a diflercnliation ot 
the u'ual kind, such as the variation In the 
bright of P vvouid be ff the Iran ition were 
to p', a neighboring point on the same curve 
Hence to distinguish it from difTerenliation 
along a curse we call it a variation from one 
airve to another Now if arn Is the path ot 
shortest time, the quantitv which caprc<'« 
this time must lie increased vvhrn v e pas* hv 
vanalion to any nrighbormg curve Thr 
problem to be *olvrd iv then to find the form 
of the curve am «uch that anv change In the 
form wall increase the time of «tli!lng duvn 
It The calculus of vanation' supplies nieth 
ods for eUecting thr solution 

Varieoie Voim ate vein* Increaseil in 
length, in calibre, and at first in the thick- 
ness of the VC <el walls In severe cases thev 
tiecome tortuous, knotted and fmallv thin 
V allnl Mmosi anv impediment to the cir- 
culation pr«h‘po'c< to varix, and occupa 
tlons which necessitate prolongetl stinillng 
arc eatremelv contlurive to tlic mnilltion \ 
modem mcthml of successful treatment con- 
sists of a «enrs of injections of a liquid into 
the affected neea 

Vartm, fortified *eaiiort, Utilgaria, on the 
niack Sea There is a con'ldrrnble traric in 
cattle, butter, si ins and grain Tlie Ru'snn 
fleet liombardtd Uic town during the World 
Warl.p Oo.ooo 

Vwmiih A solution of a resfn in oil or 
spirit U'cil to coat surfaces in ortler to fiir- 
ni'h a hard, glossy coating impervious to air 
and moisture This coating is produced by 
the evaporation of the spirit or other sol- 
vent or the oxidation of tlie oil 

Vnrro, Mnreut Terentiui (ii6 "S nc), 
the mo't famous of the Romans for Irarninp 
was bom at Reate His most important 
works were 'atires, mock tragedies, poems, 
and Aniigustairs Rcnim Ilumanarum ft Dt- 
vinonim 

Vaiculnr Syitem, in anatomy the entire 
arrangement of ve.s5els operative in the cir- 
culation of the fluids of the body both san- 
guineous and lymphatic It comprises the 
heart, the arteries, the capillaries, tlie veins, 
and the ivmphatics In flowenng plants, and 
al'o in certain flowerless plants fluids con- 
taining nounsiimcnt arc largelv distributed to 
all parts of the plant bv means of certain 
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tubes collected in bundles, known as fibro- 
vascular bundles 



y y 


Vascular System tn Plants 
I, Fibro-vascular bundle of 
melon (exogenous) , a, Fibro- 
vascular bundle of palm (endo- 
genous) 


portions of a palace The present palace cov- 
ers an area of between thirteen and fourteen 
acres on the Vatican Hill, n of St Peter's 
Cathedral It is a group of buildings con- 
taining some 20 courts and about 1,000 halls, 
chapels, and apartments 
From the main entrance to the Vabcan, 
on the Piazza di San Pietro, the Scala Regia, 
a magnificent stairway built b\ Bemini for 
Alexander vn , leads to the Sala Regia From 
it entrance is gained to the Sistine Chapel 
(1473-81), where all papal ceremonies are 
held Frescoes by the most celebrated Flor- 
entine and Umbnan artists of the time adorn 
the walls, and the ceihng, by Michelangelo, 
IS by some authonties regarded as the high- 
est achievement of modern art, on the altar 
wall IS his vast composition The Last Judg- 
ment Oa the floor abo\e the Sistine Chapel 
are Raphael’s Stanze, four rooms w'hich once 


Vases, hollow vessels, usually of a deco- 
rative nature fine speamens of glazed or 
enamelled earthenware were manufactured 
by the anaent Assyrians, Egyptians, Ro- 
mans, Etruscans, and Greeks, as well as by 
mcdimval artists The enammcled vases of 
Persia stand midway, m point of technique, 
between earthenware and true porcelain The 
art appears to have been lost for many cen- 
turies, as it IS only in the nth century that 
the white-glazed vases of the European con- 
tinent become conspicuous 
Vassal See Feudalism; Fief 
Vassar, Mathew (1792-1868), Amencan 
phflanthropist, was bom in Norfolk, Eng- 
land Matthew established a brewery by 
W'hich he acquired a large- fortune In 1861 
he incorporated Vassar Female College, now 


Vassar College 

Vassar College, an institution for the 
higher education of women in Poughkwpsic, 
N y It was incorporated in 1861 as Vassar 
Female College by Matthew Vassw, who 
gave the site and an endowment fund ol 
about $800,000 In 1867 the name was 
changed to Vassar College In 1923 the trus- 
tees voted to restrict the number of students 
to 1,150, continuing a pohey of limitation es- 
tablished in 190S , , j t 

Vatican, Palace of the, the residence of 
the Pope m Rome and the home of some of 
the most famous art treasures in the wor d 
It was ongmally a simple 
erected by Pope Symmachus in the cen- 
tury Subsequent Popes added to the ong- 
1^ structure, and by the f 

fourteenth century it had assumed the pro 



Vassar College Gale Tower 


served as the papal apartments, adorned with 
frescoes by Raphael and his pupils and asso- 
aates Other of Raphael’s works are the 
magnificent Raphael tapestrv, intended ong- 
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inall\ for the \^alIs of the Sistine Chapel, 
with designs taken from the historj of the 
New Testament and executed m Brussels m 
wool, silk and gold, and a number of pamt- 
ings m the Picture Gallery founded by Pius 
vn 

The Vatican collection of antiquities, which 
IS the finest in the world, is housed m the 
Musco Pio-Clementino, the Gallena Chiara- 
monti, the Bracao Nuovo, the Egyptian Mu- 
seum, and the Etruscan Museum The hbrary 
of the \atican is established m twenty-five 
rooms in addition to the great hbrary hall 
It now contains over 250,000 volumes and 
o\er 34,000 MSS, among the latter Tianj of 
great value 


m attendance Its great work was the rati- 
fication of papel infalhbiht> as an article of 
faith 

Vaucluse, dep of SJS France Agricul- 
ture 15 the chief industry , wine is produced , 
and paper, hnen goods, silk, and chemicals 
are manufactured The capital is Avignon 
Petrarch hved for suctccn j cars at Vaudusc, 
15 m c of Avignon, composing many of his 
finest poems to Laura, and writing or begin- 
ning most of his other works, p 230,000 

Vaughan, Herbert (1832-1903), English 
cardmaV, Roman Cathobc archbishop of 
Westminster The pnnapal event of his oc- 
cupanc> of the chair w as the erection of the 
ca^edral at Westminster 



diidience by Pope Pius XI, in Volicon 


Vatican City is a state of 108 7 acres, 
rompnsing St Peter’s, the Vatican Palace and 
MiKum, the Vatican Gardens, and other 
ouikhngs and land used b> the Holj See, 
wthm the temtorj of Rome It was created 
J the Lateran Treaty which became effec- 
!'* 7 , 19191 between the Pope and 

* Ml Pwhament and king This treaty 
'etticd the Roman question which had been 
1 ‘our« of difficulty smee 1871, when the 
opc, losing by the creation of the umted 
ngdom of Italy his temporal power in 
^here he de- 

^red himself a •prisoner’ and from which 
« neier emerged to set foot on Italian soil 
Ponr>*u^* B mdependent, its sovereign the 
“PC, iis aiil government under offidals of 
B appointing, and its populaUon numbtr- 
Within It was set up in 
1 « of Marconi, a wire- 

m Pope broadcasu 

10 ttie World 

0 counal held in Rome 
Sevil summons of Pope Pius ix 

en hundred and «lxt\-four prelates weti 


Vault, an arched ceiling or roof, com- 
posed of bnek or other material resisting 
compression, the stress produced being sup- 
ported by abutments 

Vauvenarguei, Luc de Clapiera, Mar- 
quis de (1715-47), French philosopher, bom 
at Aix in Provence He achieved immediate 
fame wuth his first book. Introduction i la 
Connaissance de I’ Esprit Huinatn (1746) 

Vaux, Calvert (1824-05), \mencan 
landscape gardener and architect, bom in 
London, England He came to the U S in 
1850, and in 1858 formed u partnership with 
Fredenck Law Olmcted, in association wuth 
whom he made the plans for New York's 
Central, Riverside and Momingside parks, 
Prospect Park m Brookly n, the State Reser- 
vation at Niagara Falls, and parks m Bridge- 
port, Conn , Chicago, and elsewhere He 
made the plans for the New York Metropoh- 
tan Museum of Art, and the Museum of 
Natural Historv 

Vaux, Richard (1816-95), American pe- 
nologist, bom in Philadelphia In 184a he 
< was appointed inspector of the Pennsylvania 
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■state penitentiary Vaux improved penitenti- 
arj' methods, and acquired a reputation as 
a penologist through his numerous reports 
on the state prisons 

Vauxhall, a once famous and fashionable 
public garden at Lambeth, London, 
opened m 1660, and existed till 1839 

Vehlen, Thorstein B (1857-1929), an 
American economist, taught at the University 
of Chicago, Lcland Stanford, and the Univ- 
ersity of Missouri He was managing editor 
of the Journal of Political Economy from 
1896 to 1905, teacher m the School for So- 
aal Research, New York City, from 1918 to 
1927 Pubhcations mclude The Theory of the 
Leisure Class, Tlu Theory of Busmens En- 
lerjinse Consult I)orfman’s Thorstan Veb- 
len and Hts America (1934) 

Vector, m mathematics, the name given 
to any quantity which mvolves direction as 
well as magnitude The simplest example 
the position of one pomt with respect to an 
other, obvioudy fully represented by the 
straight hne joining them 
Vedanta, a system of anaent Hmdu phil- 
osophy, the object of which is an mquiry mto 
the true nature of the human soul 
Vedas, the oldest sacred htcrature of the 
Hindus, are wntten in Sanskrit, and are sup 
posed to have been composed by a succes- 
sion of poets from about 1500 to rooo bc 
T hey are divided mto four parts — Rig-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, S&ma-Veda, and Atharvd-Veda 
These poems embody the earliest rehgious 
conceptions of the Hindus, and throw some 
hgbt on the anaent history and soaal con- 
dition of the Indo-Aryan race 
Vedism, a term apphed to the rchgion 
which IS summed up m the Vedas, from 
which sprang Brahmanism, and through it 
Hindmsm 

Veery, a popular name for the Wilson’s, 
or tawny, thrush 

Vega, Garcilaso de la (1503-36)1 Span- 
ish poet His Pctrarchian sonnets are the 
finest m the Spanish language He was the 
first to popularize the Italian sonnet in Spam, 
and the first to write an ode m Spanish 
Vegetarianism Of vegetarians, some re- 
ject all animal foods (even eggs, milk, and 
butter), others abstam only from foods 
whose production mvolves the destruction of 
hvmg ammals, while a third group consists 
of those who allow themselves such foods as 
are procurable without unnecessary suffermg 
or pam — net-caught fish 
Veins, m anatomy, arc clastic tubes by 
which blood is borne from the periphery to- 


wards the heart They are distinguished as 
systemic, pulmonarj, or portal Pulmonary 
veins carrj oxygenated blood from the lungs, 
systemic vems carry venous blood from the 
tissues, the portal van conveys blood laden 
with food products from the ahmentary canal 
to the hver, in which it ramifies like an 
artery 

“ Seology, a fissure through any 
kmd of rock that by some subsequent ac- 
tion has been filled or partly filled with other 
mmeral matter If the van is filled vnth orig- 
inally molten Igneous matenal it is called a 
dyke, if the filhng carries deposits of the 
preaous metals it is often called a lode 



C 

Veins 

K Transverse seebon of wall 
of a vem b Vem laid open, 
showmg valves c Section of 
vein with valves ojicn and 
dosed a, mner coat (epithe- 
lial and subepithchal layers) , b, 
middle coat (muscular tissue) , 
c, external coat (areolar tissue 
and clastic fibres) , d, two pairs 
of valves, e, valves dosed, /, 
valves open 

Velasquez, or Velazquez, Diego de 
(c 1640-C 1522), governor of Cuba, born in 
Cudlar, Spam He accompanied Columbus 
on his second voyage to the New World, and 
assisted in the conquest of Hispaniola Dur- 
ing 1511-13 he conquered Cuba, and founded 
Baracoa, Bayamo, Puerto Prmape, Santiago 
de Cuba, Havana, and other places 
Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez de Silva 
y (1599-1660), the greatest of Spanish paint- 
ers and one of the greatest of all painters, 
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VOS ihe TCP** ^ht5tl^T tn ai ot the dicni'ird j n-lanie o! i' people to tbc rcvoljtion ( ijot 
an, ecrativ. national t p<s li it -3 01 i\arc j »l . P 17 ' 's 

the p’cat mi"’ iinte<l 111*^ to Madml } Vrnd^tin, a liercdinri Moodfeiid hetween 
and pimiad d tli' lvi’'s: to "• for hi' pa* j famlii or tnlu^ The pncti-c 'till *ur\i\r^ 
tnit \t’a'qi.ca the- lycanc the ia\o*ite of vro’-z tic C« <cnns ard Sardinian', and in 
PhTipn , naL' riee'ed coi,rl p inter and heU part' of the hni ed Si ite 
n'~o^i a* toi 't In hi* o\ n co^rt'a Veneer nrai-tifiilK praincil or fieurcd 
h,s inf!,.c"ce rra not avid" but he has be* ' ood* arc cut irlo thm 'liri called aeiircr* 
CO’S" the {!o"”ina*ine in'lyr'’ee 01 *e’iool< of He p oce' of teneenn? con i*’* tn pluetnp 
T’trch Trcli'h and An lean arti t« In tl e arar>,' to th it cr iiooil 
16 3 Oatlcs T of Lrciird '•'cn Pnnee of Vrncr, or Wener, the lame*! of the 

Vials sat to h "a In i 0 ,< I e neat to Itali S edidi lal e m the *041111 e**c"n part of the 
cc"""*,,. t o-cd bi Phil a o b- plcturi-* in cojntn i* oa ft deep and oa *q m in 
c J r to foTa a Sparidi avadii-a VVlule in c tmi 

Rose he painted the "aapnil eert port'ait of Venereal Direaie* laibracc three di^* 

Isnecr'* X liTt eo-taeinu* di i der* nhich arc u*aall 

Vellore, tcuniv to\ n and mlitan «laiion tnnitai. m! and Iran "vitlcd b\ itnputc *f*tial 
India It 1 "a.* d»-fcaded b iht. Ilmi acain in*cri.ouf*e 5 /o*/V or Soli Chsrcrr, ‘orae 
Haida- Mi in i*^ . In i^eh t' t. hr,)o\ *ol- tiaic* eal'td local aireiial »ore, Ssfhin, 
d.r"s at V cllot muiin 'd ard ru acred the Cc’"'tr) rj 

European oGcr** aad re idrnL* p ,0 7e’e Venoection o- riilebolotn)r, an opera- 

Vellum S*e Parchment tioa fur the jl> traitimi of hhod from an 

Velocity 1* p-atainK tht rate of chanse arci'td \un 
of pa oa a nnaa",, pom* bt.! it i« a! o VcneziAnor, Alecnndcr (t/'O i'<c; 
appl*d to ih” rate at \ hic’i a ‘'ale 0 con calnl tin hathcr ol Ku an painlinr When 
fir.-'alion pa'-es aloos anotic pa-'fle It i* ctare i'* con'idc'cd the loui t pnidv. of att 
a aceto' quartm aad i* co'ap’i-ieli 'peeified Xeae-Miioa turr'i* to t*u *Iepiction of jiea'ant 
when lie duectioa of motion i* civrn •>« nctl Inc 
. as the »ptcd or rate at nhuh »pacc ii lKar„ Venetucla, United Stairt of, rcpuhlu 
) df*cnW The 'p'cd o*- amount of tcloeitt Smith Vnrnea hme alor the n coa«t 0/ 
1* ia»«j ed bi ditidira the Icneth pa ed the ton mint Tlir total arta i» c'tisutnl at 
O'er 1ft a *’1(1'* time h the lime talen 393, ‘<1 ta , p ,^*107,7 Vcnc’UeU ha* 

Velret a tatile «tufl U'Lalh of *iB., three natural rhw ion* a nmintain and \al- 
•moo h on ore »idc h_t 'omctir-i. dojh’c- U\ tetrum fncludm,, mo l of the coa'l and 
uced, nath on the othc' 3 do e erect nap or nw portion which conpn mo*l of the 
oil'% foTtred ba the intern caaans on bra** cultivated land the plair* of the Orinoco 
wuca of a '"cond warp the loop ol \ hich (loopoa ‘fjxn ) and the llieldand' ol Vent 
cal 0* uacut, fom the \cl\ct In inferior zuclan OuLana (-crooa *Tm) flit riters 
r^dcs J* ria\ b* m'de of cotton and *fll nunber over laoo cleht of v hich arc of the 
Jthc* mateial* arc al-o u»ed \ppcannp later fir'l m-’pnitudi llie Orinoco ** trm alone 
than *n{, «atm dima*! cloth of pold it account* for 0 of the c, *c\ era! of which an. 
t^rks (be end ot the Gothic and the adaent thcm*rl\r preat nter* 
ot^rottirancc art In the bnited Stale* \d- The pnncipal lale I* Lake Maracaibo ( 8 ,- 
'"'v i"* Connecticut 39' '0 rn ) on the n coa*l La Gua* ra i* Uic 

*m u connected bj rad with 

, tMl, biatk o* red, fdo'c in*ects of the h\- Carica* Other Important port* arc Mara- 

^ MutdidT, \ hich much caiho Puerto CabcHo, Carupano, and Ciudad 

' more clo'cl' allied to Bolnair on the Onnoco On account of the 

^ Wasps and arc provided wath a powerful sanations in altitude, \ cnczucla has a wade 

y , , ranee of climate The rainfall is c'pccialls 

***■***“" (*®St>-i93'»), Iicass in the central ca'tcm and northern 
chemist bom in portions of the I lano* The Rrcat sanation 
are Amone hi* t nimps in climate everts a a onderful influence over 

^ Afahas (1SS3), the plant life In part* of Guajina the powth 
Com*** ' ^'rcofti /m and t‘t ranees from alpine *hnih* and reindeer mo'S 

Vend" * 1 '*4 bamboos and orcliid* On the plains the 

VeadlV ^ France La ins, palm and cashew nut arc found , in the 

* tamoos for the stubborn re- coast reeion the cactu*, croton and man- 
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grove In the warmer altitudes of the north 
are grown coffee, cocoa, sugar, tonka, and 
bananas, while a little higher up in the moun- 
tams are intermingled peaches, oranges, ap- 
ples, strawhemes, carnations, roses, violets, 
and tropical flowers In the forest country of 
Gua} ana are the cedar, mahogany, dyewood, 
indigo, and Venezuelan rosewood, m the 
mountains, the pine, tree fern, ivy, cranberry, 
} ew , and alpine grasses and shrubs 
The forests are populated with many varie- 
ties of monkeys, in the mountains are found 
the jaguar, puma, ocelot, jaguarondi, mar- 
gay, vampire, ‘spectacled’ bear, and many 
deer, while horses, donkeys, and cattle roam 
the plains in a semi-wild state The sloth and 
ant-eater are found m the valleys Reptiles 
are numerous, most of them large and highly 
colored, and only a few poisonous The best 
know n include the anaconda, boa, rattlesnake. 


On the Llanos, and in the Orinoco region, 
stock raising u a profitable industry Pn- 
marv education is free and compulsory since 
1870, for all children over the age of seven 
Higher education is provided m Umversities 
at M£nda and Cardcas The repubhc is di- 
vided into 20 states, a Federal Distnct, and a 
territories The president exercises executive 
power through his cabmet of S mmistcrs, who 
are appointed by and responsible to him 
Caracas is the capital Li 1520 the Spamards 
made the first European settlement on the 
American comment, at Cumana 
In 1830 Venezuela seceded and formed an 
independent repubhc, with Paez as first presi- 
dent Venezuela has had several revisions in 
its Constitution and many revolutions «ince 
the first Constitution was adopted In 19151 
Gomez was elected president He was re- 
elected for 1922-29 In 1929 he declined re- 



coral snake, and ‘bushmaster’ Venezuela is 
very rich in minerals The pnnapal mineral 
resource is petroleum Other important min- 
erals ire asphalt, gold, and copper The 
wealth of Venezuela is denved mainly from 
agnculture The country is said to be en- 
tirely self-contamed Almost every kind of 
climate is available for almost every kind of 
crop — tropical produce on the low-lyvng coMt 
regions, fruits and temperate plants on the 
highlands of the mtenor Coffee, the chief 
agncultural product, grows at elcvaUons of 
I 600 to 6,soo ft and even higher Cocoa is 
the next important agntultural 
Sugar IS grown in the Maracaibo district and 
m Wlcnaa, Barquisimeto ^^ras , abom 

one-half of the crop is shipped to the United 
States Almost the whole yield of Tobacco 
used in local manufacture of agars and 
l^garette^ Cotton grows m all the warm 
rpttions 


election but, by an amendment to the consti- 
tuUon, the office of Commandcr-m-Chief was 
created and Gomez was elected to that office 
with the powers of a virtual dictator In 
1931, Gomez rcassumed the presidency In 
fact Gomez had been dictator of Venezuela 1 
since 1908 and in 193S the country was the 
onlv one in South America that had not suf- 
fered a revoIuUon during the world depres- 
sion, It had no foragn debt, its taxes were 
remarkably low Gomez died December 1 , , 
193s, and Gen Eleazar Lopez Contreras suc- 
ceeded him The new federal constitution, 
enacted by Congress in 1936, provided for a 
basic labor law callmg for compulsory com- 
pensation insurance, recognition of trades 
unions and collecUve bargaining, an aght- 
hour dax , and a law requiring banks to keep 
80 per cent of thar deposits invested at home 
Venezuela broke with the Axis in 1941 
Venice (Italian Venezia), a aty and 
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fonmctl qaport of ItM\, Mand* on ^ larpc 
and 114 <mnil iMand« in the Venetian I n^oon, 
p «6eoo TheatN !«, interveteti b\ leo ca- 
nals o\cr tahich there arc atiout 400 bndee* 
The Grand Canal 2 m lone and 77 Nard« 
aide IS CTo"ed b\ three bndce« includms 
the famous Rialto (15’'^), and is lined aslth 
the mo«t noted pahee* of \cnicc \ tnap- 
nificcnt croup of buildincs is around the Pi- 
uaa and Piarclta of San Marco On the ca*t 
s'deisSt Marl’s Cathedral, nchl\ decorated 
with mosaics at the front of ohieh arc the 
lour fairous plded bron'e liorse* broucht 
from the Arch of Titus in Rome Just south 
of the cathedral is the Doses Palace (now 
used as an art callers), which is connected 
with the pn'on n the rear bs the famous 
Bndre of Siphs (1605) In 1913, Acnice wxs 
cornected with the mainland b\ a bndee 
’’■i m Iona 

A mice IS the 'ccond cits of Itals in the 
'■alue of Us transit trade and has lone liren 
noted for the manufacture of art Rood* There 
are numerous (.lass factories, malinc mirror* 
mosaic and bead' on the island of Afiinno 
and there i« a thnsdne lace indu-trs on thi 
island of Burano The manufacture ttf ‘ills 
tspwtrs fumduri icwelrs, artificial (lowers 
and candles is also carried on The mardirs 
and islands of the lacoon at the n w end of 
die Adnatlc were first inhabited bs rrfuerr 
from tlic barbanan insaders of Itals Tlir 
seneti tool refuce lierc in the fifth centur> 
Md establishtd a number of island communl- 
tiK each of which maintained a comparatis els 
independent exLstcnce until the r- 'townships 
^^”**.**’ supreme maci‘tntc, the 

\mice dominated the Adriatic, and 
warfualix ab-orbed most of the trade of the 
orld sendinc her ships as far ns bnUand 
vool and to the Wad Sea for furs, while 
Merchants penetrated to India and China 

a {I 4 S 3 ), insolscil 

a lembic strupclc w ith the Turl s The strup- 

Pe heted un„, 

u . na-'lcrn possessions, ssas lost 
Witt had meanwhile sunk Into political In- 
maintained her In- 
^dcncc unUl she had to submit to Na- 

A’enice ^apolem. 

and It was not until 
that she seas united to the Italian kins- 

an invocation 

m The VenI Creator ,s used 

and at mn''^ Oi’dmal at ordination of priests 

Church u!^r“'r Tlic Romm 

It also at papal conscemtfons 


Venizelofi Elcullieriot (i^G|-i9t6) 
Greek patnot ssas born in Crete \t hi- 
suRpestion a Resisional \s«erabls ssuscalUal 
to ssldcli be was elected Aur io 1910, 'ur- 
credinc to the premiership Oct 1 1 WTiilc in 
office lie secured the adoption of a ness con- 
stitution and tile establishment of the rmht 
of Cretan dclceatc* to ‘it in the Greek Cham- 
ber, and uniicr his Rulilanci Greece passed 
•ucce* fulls thtouRli the two Balkan War- 
Ills persistent demand for alliance ssith the 
I ntrnte in the hirst World War cau«ed 
his retirement in 191 e Ketlrinf' to Crete he 
there cstalilisbctl a resolutionars Gosemmcnl 
ssbieli V as rrciicni’csl bs the Allies Ott 16 
lorfi lipon the abdication of Cnn'tantinr 
and the accr ion of bis <on Alexander, Jum 
I , 1017 Arniiclos ssa* at once recalled ns 
premier lie rrpte*rntctl Greece at the Peace 
tonferenee in 1910 

In the rhxlmns of 19 o he ssas defeatcsl 
and came to il,r Gnltcd ‘states, retuminR to 
Greece In 10 4 on the abdication of Kini 
Grorpr In 19 s hr iii,ain lieeamc premier tiP 
191 tlicrcbs pnsentink tin thrralinid con 
diet liclwcrii Knsalis|s ind Anarcbi ts In 
19 s an attenipted a» as ination of the ex- 
premicr resulted onls in men asinu bis Influ 
ence in <omi imrts of Garce Two >eirs 
later he led an abortisc res oil from Crete 
flcfinR to 1 ranti when the mosenicnt ssas 
‘upprtssed Ills career sas aidrti malcrialls 
bs his ssife, sslio ssas reputed to i)o«*css a 
fortune of $15,000,000 

A^entilation Is the process of rrplarinc 
sitiatnl air in nns enclosed space a* a room 
a mine or a buildinc ssilh pure air There 
is n difirrrncc of opinion as to the amount 
of air to be prosidctl per person bm 10 cubic 
(ccl per pir«on tier minute is Rim rails con- 
sidered as cisinR pood scnldatinn and tins 
amount is required b> lass in school liinldincs 
of New Aork and other States 



Larlh and Venus (V) 
Compared 


A^entriloquitm is the art of produrinp 
the soicc In 'uch fashion that the sound ap 
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pears to proceed from a scource other than 
the speaker’s mouth This is done by taking 
a deep inhalation of breath, and then allow- 
ing it to escape slow]> , the sounds of the 
voice being modified by the muscles of the 
throat and palate The illusion is heightened 
by immobility of the visible muscles con- 
cerned m speech, as ell as by gestures and 
glances which suggest to the onlooker a false 
source of the sound 

Venue, a legal term si^ifymg the county 
or other jurisdiction m which an acbon may 
properly be brought to tnal, though not nec- 
essarily the jurisdiction m which the facts 
giving rise to the action occurred The plain- 
tiff names the venue m commencmg his ac- 
bon, but the defendant may apply for a 
change of venue on vanous grounds 

Venus, onginally a Roman goddess of 
spring and the patron of flower gardens, was 
later identified with the Greek Aphrodite and 
thus became the Roman goddess of love and 
beauty She was a favonte subject for the 
sculptor’s art, the best known statues of her 
being the Venus de Milo and the Venus dc 


Media 

Venus, the second planet from the sun, 
knowm to the anaents, under its two aspects 
of morning and evening star, as Phosphorus 
and Hesperus Venus is the brightest of the 
planets Venus has no satelhte Transits of 
Venus across the sun are obscured when in- 
ferior conjunebon occurs near one of the 
nodes of her orbit, the sun, planet, and earth, 
bemg then nearly m a bne The first recorded 
transit of Venus was that observed by Hor- 
rocks and Crabtree, on December 6, 1639, the 
compamon event m 1631 had escaped nobce 
The next pair took place at the opposite node 
in Tune, 1761, and 1769. and esated world- 
wide attenbon, for Halley had, meanwhile, 
in 1679, pointed out the avaiiabiiitv of these 
occurrences for determining the distance of 
the sun The next pair of transits are due on 
June 8, 2004, and June 6, 201a 

Venus de Milo, a famous statue, the 
chief treasure of the Louvre, considered bi 
many the most beaubful example of inaent 
sculpture It was discovered by a peasant 
Smer m a grotto on the isle of Melos, m 

a stale of Mexico in the 

southeastern part The surface is 
ous, rising gradually from the “ast to the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, which run from 11 
to s in the western part The chrnate is codl 
and pleasant m the uplands, but hot and moist 
along the coast The soil is ferblc and Vera 


Cruz IS the most important agncultural state 
in Mexico , p 685,500 Jalapa is the capital 
Vera Cruz, chief seaport of Mexico, and 
pnnapal city of the provmcc of Vera Cruz, is 
situated on the Gulf of Mexico There has 
been constructed a fine harbor, p 54,225 On 
April 21, 1914, following President Huerta’s 
refusal to comply with President TVilson’s de- 
mand for a formal salute to the Amencan 
flag, U S mannes were landed at Vera Cruz, 
and occupied the aty until Nov 23 
Verbena, a genus of herbaceous plants 
belonging to the order Vcrbenaceae, ^lefly 
Amcncan They are common garden annuals 
with gay flowers in bloom throughout the 
summer months 



Common 1 enmn 0 erbena 
offianahs) 


Vercelli, town, Novara provmce, Picd- 
nont. Northern Italty, p 3 i .903 
Vercelli Book, or Codex, an Old English 
nanusenpt in the cathedral library at Ver- 
clli, was discovered in 1832, though how it 
nnnrt iLs wav to Italy IS unknown The hand- 


wntmg is of the nth century ^ ^ , 

Vercingetorix, an anaent Gaulish chief- 
tam, who in 52 n c raised a rebellion again't 
Caesar 

Verdi (Fortunio) Giuseppe 
1901), the greatest of Italian opera-compos- 
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tr«, was boro in Lc Roncolc, in the duch\ of 
Parma. His fir< opera Obfrto,v.a 5 *ucccs^ 
fnlh performed in iS^q In 18.59 he founded 
in Mdan, in roemon. of his iMfc a home for 
aced musicians \crdi nas a preat admirer 
and do'e student of apnit but in no senm 
an imitator His beat known n orks arc Rs^o- 
ItHo, U Tro atpre. La Traviata, Aida, the 
mo't popular of all his opera* 

Verdict, the determination of a jurj at 
a Inal upon the issues submitted to them 
The unammous concurrince of all the mem- 
ber* of a )ut> Is neccssan to render a \ erdict 
Verdigrui a mixture of basic acetates, 
prepared bj the action of crude acetic aad 
on copper It \ ancs from blue to green 
Verdun, town and fortress, dipartment of 
Meuse, France Prior to the Fir*t World 
I\ar, which wiincs'ed its destruction, \cr 
dun was a town of about .2,000 population, 
with manufactua-a of hardware, leather, li- 
queur*, and confcctioncn From the begin- 
nines of the \\ orld \\ ar in Auqu't, 1914, Ver 
dun was a German objectisc It wa* the 
meeting place of the great road from Pans 
eastwards and the highwai which followed 
the Meuse, it was the junction of fiie rall- 
waj lines, and was on1\ a da\’« march from 
the German frontier and the fortress of Metz 
Verdun was fortified with an inner line of 
redoubts — Belleville, St Mihicl Belrupt, La 
Chaumc, and de Regret Bciond this an 
outer line of forts and battcnc- w as pushed 
out in a orcuil of some to rnilcs The fir-it 
month of the war, which «aw the famous 
dtsni-gohde de fortresses (‘fall of the for- 
tresses’) , put \ erdun in dire jeopard* Haslih 
It was attempted to construct cntrcndimcnts 
far in advance of the forts, but the w ork had 
'carcelj be^n before the Crown Pnnee was 
at Its gates German failure at the Alarne com 
Pclled the general retreat of the invader 
Verdun, Battles of In January, 1916, 
the Allies *eemed in a favorable position for 
the campaign of the New Year, having con- 
adtrabl> increased their strength in men and 
material Germanj and Austna were con- 
fronted b> two alternativ es to stand, as be- 
fore, on the defensive in the West, and look 
to the East for a decision , or to attack in the 
]^t and then turn in tnumph to Russia 
arguments leaned in favor of the second 
Under these conditions Verdun was chosen 
w the objective. It was in the area of the 
Crown Pnnee's command, so that its fall 
■Would raise the vvamng prestige of the dynas- 
w It Would be possible to present to the 
vjcnnan jieople and to the neutral nations the 


new* that the most famous fortress of East- 
ern France, the kev of the Ea*lern gate, had 
fallen to tlie valor of German arms 
The first «tcp was a gigantic conccnlrntion 
of artillcrv, brought from interior faclones 
and the Eastern front, and consisting maml> 
of the more mobile howatzers Bv the middle 
of Februarv at least 13 new divisions had 
appeared mv«tenou«lv in the West, located 
in and around the Champagne, Argonne, and 
Lorraine fronts It was an extravagant con- 
centration on a section which did not exceed 
20 mile* On the eoth of Februarj the French 
I ne lav 0 miles north of the citv , and 8 miles 
to the east It was a strong position and in 
the carl> vvmtcr of 19*4 Sarrail had labored 
to make it imjiregnable A network of wire 
had been stretched at all points of danger, 
gun positions vv ere carcfullv clioscn and cun- 
ninglv concealed sheltered roads were con- 
structed, the old fork* Were dismantled and 
their gun* u*cd to arm the outer lines It was 
1 pronounced ‘alicnl, and therefore wa* at 
once a threat to the German front and a 
temptauon to their attack All supplies and 
reinforcement* for the line* on the heights 
roust cross the bridges of Verdun and go 
through It* gates 

The bombardment of the small northern 
sector clio'cn for thi* unparalled drive began 
on the morning of Feb 21, 1916 The French 
first line* were wiped out The destruction 
was catacivsmal Tlie German infantrv ad- 
vanced in Its wake on a six-milc front but 
their waves were uncxpectedlv opposed from 
ditclie* and the verv shell holes and ruins 
created bv their own gun* Fverj wood, knoll, 
gullv wa* fought for inch bj inch, but, out- 
numbered, sometimes ten to one, the French 
had been forced to retire There was a mo- 
ment when the fate of the Allies hung in the 
balance To withdraw would mean abandon- 
mg all this region down to St Mihicl, but a 
stand on the new line could be made at a 
minimum n*k Joffre 'cems to have disre- 
garded the broader issues, to have leaned to 
such a retirement Reserves were rushed 
from other sectors and «cnt into action on the 
night of Feb z6 Balfouncr’s aircad> famous 
[Jron Division counter-attacked along the 
whole of Douaumont Ridge, succcssfull> de- 
fended Haudremont, and swept tlie Germans 
from ev erv position except the fort itself Ver- 
dun was still in French hands and the Ger- 
man High Command had no illusions as to 
what it might cost to reach it but discontinue 
the campaign thev dared not Even n draw 
would make them a laughing-stock 
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Funous was the fighting to the west of the 
Meuse For two days and a night the strug- 
gle continued with nothing less than feroaty 
Assault followed assault from March lo to 
March 22 but the French could not be dis- 
lodged, tb^ invaders being dnven out on 
\pnl 3 in one of the most spectacular en- 
gagements of the vear There were further 
German gams, slight but significant, during 
July and August, but the final attack prom- 
ised by the Crown Pnnee never materialized 
Six months of steady hammering had not ear- 
ned him forward as many miles It brought 
about his temporary cebpse, for Verdun was 
registered as a colossal failure The final stage 
occurred dunng the summer of 1917 At the 


(1889), and Bonheur (1891) were his most 
notable succeeding works 
Vermeer, Johannes, or Jan van der 
Meer (1632-75), Dutch painter, was bora in 
Delft, and nas greatly influenced b\ Pieter 
de Hoogh His pamtings — ^mosth portraits, 
geftrCi pictures, landscape and ton n wew«— 
ire in Amsterdam, Berlin, and Pans 
Vermillion, a vanetj of mercunc «ul 
phide, HgS Vermihon is a bnlliant scarlet, 
\er\ heavy solid, which when finely ground 
makes a beautiful and permanent pigment 
Vermont (popularly called the ‘Green 
Mountain State’), one of the Nen England 
States The surface of Vermont is generally 
upland, broken bv mountain and high hills. 
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instance of Pdtain, now Commandcr-m-Chicf 
of all the French Armies, the attack was re- 
sumed on the nest of the Meuse From the 
brook of Forges, close to Le Mort Horavie, 
was launched Pershing’s great Meuse offen- 
sive Sec Europe, World War I 

Vergennes, Charles Gravier, Count 
dc (1717-87)1 French statesman, was born 
in Dijon On the accession of Louis "xvi > er- 
gennes was appointed (i 774 ) successor to 
D’AiguiUon at the foreign office, and on the 
outbreak of the war between Bntam and her 
Amencan colomcs, he brought about the al^ 
ance between France and the new Urated 

States 

Vergil See Virgil 

Verlaine, Paul (1844-96), French lyrical 
noet was born in Metz, and from youth was 
passionately devoted to the worship of beauty 
,n all Its forms In 18S1 appeared Sagase,u 
senes of religious odes and lyncs, winch ti^e 
rank with the bc«t work of Chnstina Rossetti 
^wanZ sans paroles (1874) « 

nagucre (1SS4), Amour (j88S) , ParalKlement 


and by' deep, narrow \ alleys The central 
topographical feature is the range of the 
Green Mountains, a member of the Appalach- 
ian system, which extends across the State 
from s to n Mount Mansfield is 4 J 93 
The chmate of Vermont is charactcnzcd b\ 
long and sea ere wantcus and bnght, temperate, 
and pleasant summers 
The gramte industry leads the mmeral m- 
dustnes There is also marble Hay and for- 
age is by far the most important crop Maple 
sugar and sirup and potatoes constitute im- 
portant products Industrial establishmcaits 
workmg in marble, gramte, slate and otter 
stone products normally' employ one-fifth ol 
the total number of wage earners and produce 
one-fifth of the total value of manufactured 
products for the State. According to the Fed 
eral Census 1940, the populaUon of Vermont 
was 359 .* 3 r The population of ‘he P™°P“' 
qUcs in 1940 was Burlington, 27,686, Rut- 
land 17,082, Barrc logoq, St Albino: 8,- 
037, Montpelier (the cnpitall S006 The 
Commissioner of Education, mp'iinted by the 
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"J’atf DoariJ ol Ftljcation hv jrcnf'M «upf i 
\1. 1.T oJ p-J'lir »<l ito'v kach tovni ha< a 
iK’jrt o( Ihrfc t'ljrttnrs whti m atir< anti 
linOT tewT* ap,)fltnt '^pwitcndmls ann- 
usll\ TTic S ate hclpt to natnlatn the Lnl- 
%rtitv of \t'ircin* aril S'stc Npriroliural 
Sdiocl at Burlins on O'he in ’itunon^ o' 
VtAf* Icarnint; ate Mj'tiMc’urs Col’cTc anti 
Nc-Ttach IrUtr«it\, \citll cM Bernir; 
ton bw a r o?rciM\r coli-Tte for wontn 
lojcded in i<)i* 

Tbs p*r«it con tilutioi of \ enroll w a* 
adop'cd h 1 T 31 and hi-t «ircr been ffcni.''n** 
Iv in'*'dcd The c! ef etmitne oF rrt^ ate , 
Ibf Go tr-n- Ljratenant Co\ error, ^ectr . 
tan of S'ale Attorrm Gtnr al, Tffa‘jtrr * 
aad \uditor tire td bv ll e peoji'e for tr-o ' 
'tar* The Labe Char-plan region «v ea , 
p’ared in ifc> b\ the htrreh unde* Chan ‘ 
plain thouph an earl er claim to o*^ rm' ip 
reai e.at)li<*'«d ba the Viot of Cartir* in tert 
Th» earb hLnon oi Aermont n torcrTcd 
chicE) With the irot'entt rrlaMns to the ‘Nov 
Ras'pt'-ite Grants' The tharte■•^ of Sen 
ILmpshire artl of the Ma« -rhu'etis Ilaa 


Co’anx Were botli nterp-c'etl to ncl-d' tl e 
«• Jthen part of the \ermon* terntor) thu* 
tantir; a conflict of claims, e hieh t -as •cttlril 
in fas or of New Hampthlre 
The kint, who was called upon to ettle the 
^'ju*e between the Colonlet,deefr'ed in fat or 
of Sen AoV. New Ilanp'hire esentuall) 
waihd ew he* oppo*ilian ard New AotJ was 
bat-phi off in 1700 for $too9o a* lndct-'nit> 
to land elai-ns, »nd on Feb rS, 17(11, Ner- 
laont became a State-— Uie fir*t admitted un- 
O'r the Federal ConMilutlon A nev '^tatc 
comutuuon v as adopted in 17OJ and in if on 
Montpelier was mnde the capital In the 
KnoUlionao ‘trursle Ftlian Allen and hU 
urcen Mountain Bo>s' fouchl darlnels In 
« I. « Brldce was completed Con- 

^\PA Writers’ Project, I ermoni (1941) 
ennoni, UniTeriilr of, a Slate InsU- 
m BurlinKton, founded 


Vermuth, a mlldlj bit 
aS os a tUmuhnl to 

BMiu V ? *'** infuuon of bitter and a 

"hioJi 1 

Bnri, alcohol added to bnnj; the p 
Dies 11^** *S per cent The bitter prlr 
andhiiT^ tnalnl> wormwood, ceni-iu 
Md biller 0M„eped. In equal parts 

hai» ^ *" of f'fs wo 

t>iw» translated into English Ami 
•ra Fteenfy Thousand Leasues Vn 


ih' ifti It f l\(ttd III fief's f>iiM 

Wi hid 11 ' 

Vernier, m Hixilnis »cilc insrnted Its 
IVrrr kemier (n®e rf,i7) whleli eniblrn iis 
to read the \r*s nilli-i' dismons of 1 gindu- 
atej «calr It is imti'.irn'able in llinnlolites 
ettani* inl all mounting of tclc*fnpn for 
■•ccun'e r'c'rtn inatmi of aneulir po ition«, 
a* o in birometfr< caihrtomrters and other 
tn tnimrnts for n ca'unnr Irnrth 



n S 


I rrrtifr 


Vernii Martin (Marlins lac(,urri, tlir 
nitre of 1 ljci|urr in imiiation o' ( liinr-e 
and Japint-f wo V. rnide b% the blulhcr^ 
Matin I rencli furolturr tnakri of the iMii 
centurj Ihip famous litfiurr of tran pirrnt 
Itn-n u c»l lis thrm wis a 'JLiIHut adaptation 
of ew'in" \amislips, -md s lule not cquil to 
the ml Oiimtal hrijue*, eshihits the fme-t 
vorl in huioise 

Verona, forlifinl ells cipitil of the pins- 
iree of \ e'oni Ncnrlli Ilals on the kdipc 
7 m h> rail w of Nerite The cits is rich 
in fine pilitm of srolpiuierl matlile omr 
with frrcoril ssatls ifstins I'Stl to the nth 
ernturv There arc numerrius statues tnssirs 
and rlahorale lomb‘ and ‘ome nntihlc 
brldce' Tlie (,othlr Citheiltil diles from 
the I ‘th tenturj ind cnniams 1 fine tiiiinip 
tton lis Titian, p if, e", ternni it one pe 
nod letl Ilais in art ami w is tlie iiome of , 
Khool of painting S'lin e imjiortince was re 
fleclctl in the name of Paul \crnnese 

Veronnl— clirmieillj .dirllislmilonsl urea 
(CiU )iClCO Nil], CO— is u«cd in medicine 
is a lis-pnotic W'ith rome patients it produce 
an eruption and other ssmptoms of poi<on 
fng, ind in larve do«rs his can cd deith 

Veroneae, Pnut, the cognnmin of Paolo 
Catrliori (15 R-fit), Venetian painter of 
procf'sionii crrcmonlil, mil festisai picture* 
was liom in Verona He wis called to Venice 
In isss to dcconlc tlie Church of Sin Sehis- 
tiano, and much of hi* be t work is to he 
seen there on the cnlines and w alls, the illar, 
the otgin, and the doors Through TitinnV 
influence the Semte commissioned liim to as- 
ril in decorating tlie Liliran (now the Rosai 
Palace) and the Ducal Palace Here hi paint- 
ed Venice rnthroned, the Apotheodf of Ven~ 
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and m^y other uorks before his death Verrarano, G.ovann, da (c 1460^ 
TTie huge Mornage ar Cfl«o IS now m the 1527), FlorcnUne explorer about whom httle 
Louvre Veron^ stan^ in the forefront of is known At about 1521 he seems to have 
peat colorists He sought to master the prob- been a corsair in the service of France, knorni 
Jems of light and shade assoaated with color, as Juan Florcntin, or Flonn, preving upon 
the relation of visible things to one another, Spanish commerce In 1524 he commanded a 
rad to^ thmr ravironment in light Consult French cxpcdibon which explored the Amen- 
Ruskins Modern Patnters, Caban’s Paoh can coast from Cape Fear southward and 
Jeronese (1904), Bell’s Paoh Veronese then northward to Newfoundland, and dis- 

covered Narragansett and New' York Bays 
VeroniM, a genus of herbaceous and Verres, Gaius, Roman admimslrator 
shrubby plants, belonging to the order Scro- who was quastor in S2 n c , and aty pretor 
phulanaccae The flowers are usually home m 74 He governed Sicilj for three years 
in axillary or terminal racemes, and range m 
color through the blifcs, purples, and white | 

Several spcacs arc naturalized, as the beauti- _ _ 

ful blue-flowered germander, speedwell, or island He seized every statue or object of art 
bird’s eye (V chainoedrys) Others are the of any value and on his departure the Sialian 
decumbent V officinalis, which bears slender people besought Cicero to prosecute him for 
racemes of lilac flowers in summer, and the extortion He was condemned, and retired to 
American brook-hmc, avith large conspicuous Marseilles, and m 43 was proscribed bv Mark 
flowers (F amcricana), found in brooks Anthony, who envied his treasures 
Veronica, the name of one of the women Vernll, Addison Emory (1839-1926), 
of Jerusalem who, according to 13th or 14th American zoologist, was bom m Greenwood, 
century tradition, followed Jesus on his way Me He was graduated from Harvard in 1862, 
to Cruafixion Taking pitv on His fainting and in 1871 was placed in charge of the U S 
condition she wiped the sweat from His face Fish Commission’s deep-sea dredging opera- 
with her handkerchief, which is said to have tions In 1864-1907 he was professor of 
retamed the impnnt of the Holy Face The zoology at Yale He was also curator of 
alleged portrait is now in Rome, where it is zoology in Peabody Museum in New Haven, 
said to have been since about 700 It is exhib- Conn , and in 1868-70 was professor of com- 
ited m Holy Week Its possession has also been parati\ c anatomy rad entomology in the Um- 
claimed by Milan and other places The name vcrsity of Wisconsin His monographs cm cr 


(73 to 71 B c ) and apart from his h ranm 
and oppression, his rapaaty was such that he 
I IS said to have done enormous harm to the 


‘Veronica’ appears to have been ongmally j a wide field of biological investigations, in- 
that of the portrait itself (vera leon, 'a true ( eluding mollusca, ancihds, corals, cchmo- 

tunicata, bnozoa, and 


derms, anthozoa, 
cephalopoda 

Verrocchio, or Veroechio, Andrea del 
(1435-88), the name assumed by Andrea de 


picture’), not of a woman 
Verplanck, Gulian Crommelin (1786- 
1870), Amencan essayist and Shakespearean 
cntic, was bom in New York Citv He was 
graduated (1801) from Columbia University, Cioxi, Florentine goldsmith, sculptor, archi- 
studicd law and practiced for a time m his tcct, and painter, was bom in Florence He 
' native aty, then visited Europe, and on his seems to have been a pupil of Donatella In 
return entered the field of politics He was i 47 i he executed the bronze mausoleum of 
elected to the New York legislature in 1820, Giovanni and Pietro de Mcdid for ttc sa- 
from 1S21 to X825 occupied the choir of the ensty of San Lorenro, and in 1476 he pro- 
evidences of revealed religion at the General duced Young Davtd, now in fhe Na ona 
Theological Seminary, was U S congress- Museum of Florence Among his other wor^ 
man from 1825 to 1833, and was in the State are the bas-rchef of the Decapitation of John 
senate during 1838-41 From 18SS unUl his Ute Baptist, the bronze equestnan statue of 
death he was vice chancellor of the State Uni- Colkom (at Venice), the silver altar in the 
versity From 1828 to 1830, with Bryant and baptistery of San Giovanni, the group of tte 
R C Sands, he edited r/ie raftsman, an ann- Unbelief of St r/mmos in ttcoratorv of San 
ual Besides pohtical pamphlets, orations, and Michele, and the tomb of Bmni in San a 
miscellaneous essays he published Essavs on Croce His most celebra ed pupils were Lm- 
the Nature and Uses of the Vhnous Evidences nardo da Vmd, BotUani and Perugmo, who 
of Revealed Religion (1824), and Shake- executed most of his dragns for him Among 
speare‘s Plays with his Life, with Critical In- his best painty are Baptism of Christ, the 
Toduotion ana Notes (3 vols , 184?) Annunciation in the Uffizi, rad Madonna and 
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peats the same or a closely related group As 
the following verse or verses may vary slightly 
from the original pattern, so as to form what 
IS strictly termed “a stanza, the word verse is 
sometuncs stretched to cover this more elabo- 
rate grouping, which is then taken as the 
principal metrical umt This apphcation of 
the term is, however, an inadmissible usage 
Further, verse is commonly donsidered as 
synonvmous with metre in general, and as 
the antithesis to prose, in which the rhythm 
of the language is not restneted according to 
any prearranged pattern And by a not un- 
natural confusion of thought, a still further 
extension of the term makes it equivalent to 
poetry and the poetical But verse is only an 
accidental accompamment of poctiy Never- 
theless it IS certainly true that poetry in- 
stinctivelv assumes a metrical form and ex- 
presses itself in verso It aids in the expression 
of the poetical by establishmg a certam def- 
inite form of rhythm, and thus apprises the 
hearer beforehand of the particular musical 
effect he is to look for In imagmative prose 
the strain on the attention is so great that 
prose cannot long remam at this height with- 
out bccommg wearisome In verse, on the 
other hand, this variety of cadence is restrain- 
ed withm clearly defined limits, and the mind 
IS enabled to concentrate its attention on the j 
subtle changes of harmony withm those lim- 
its The grammatical rules of quantity and 
accent, and the laws of versification, are 
knonm as prosody 

Verst, a Russian measure of length, equal 
to 663 of an English mile 

Vertebrates, or back-boned animals, as 
first defined by Lamarck, are those in which 
there is a dorsal axis, consisting of a chain 
of vertebrae But the term chordates is pre- 
ferable, because it is the notochord, not the 
backbone, which is the supremely important | 
structure, but as vertebrate is a well estab-j 
hshed term, it is customary to use it as 
synonymous with ‘chordata’ 

Vertigo, a sensation of giddmess due to 
disturbance of the function of cquiUbmtion 
or balancmg The more common causes of 
the condition are assoaated with disorders 
of the el es and ears Ocular vertigo is fre- 
quently due to a shght squint Auditory wr- 
tigo (synonym, Memfere's disease), or laby- 
rinthme vertigo, is the result of derangement 
of the semiarcular canals of the car Vertigo, 
however, may be due to central nervous dis- 
orders, and to derangements of the digestive 
system The giddmess assoaated with 
sickness is one of the most distressmg fea- 


tures of that affection Se\ere hemorrhage 
or any other condition which produces cere- 
bral anemia is likely to cause vertigo, which 
also follows the use of certam drugs, such as 
tobacco, alcohol, and qumme The treat- 
ment must depend entirely upon the cau«c 
Vertue, George (1684-1756), English 
antiquary and engraver, was bom in Lon- 
don He studied under Vandcrgucht and 
later worked under Sir Godfrey Kneller where 
he adiicvcd fame as an engraver In 1717 he 
became engraver to the Soacty of Antiquanes 
and m 1730 issued his set of Twelve Beqds of 
Poets After his death his antiguanon notes 
were bought by Horace Walpole, and uere 
extensively used bv him m compihng his 
Anecdotes of Painting m England (1762-71) 

Verviers, town, Belgium, m the province 
of Lihge, 14 m sc of Lihge It is noted for 
woolens, and the dyeing of yam In 1914 >t 
was one of the first places entered by German 
troops, p 41,717 

Very, Jones (1813-80), American poet and 
Transccndentalist, was bom m Salem, Mass 
He was graduated (1836) from Harvard 
where he taught Greek for two years His 
Essays and Poems (1839) marked him as one 
of the growing group of Transcendentahsts 
He was licensed to preach by the Cambndge 
Umtanan Assoaation m 1843, and although 
he never was placed over a church, he preach- 
ed occasionally He was a close friend of 
Emerson and Channing The posthumous 
edition of his Poems and Essays (1886) con- 
tains an account of his life by James Freeman 
Clarke 

Vesaliua, Andreas (1514-64), Flemish 
anatomist, was born m Brussels From iS 37 
he lectured on anatomy at Bfile, and at Padua 
and other Italian atics, and m 1544 was ap 
pomted physiaan to Charles v , afterwards 
to Phihp n of Spam Accused of having 
opened the body of a Spanish nobleman be- 
fore life was extmet, he was forced to take a 
journey to the Holy Land m expiation of the 
offense On his way back to Padua, to occupy 
the chair of medianc, he was shipwrecked on 
the island of Zante, where he died of hunger 
and hardship His great work is De Corpons 
fftimam Fabnca 

Vesoy, Denmark (c 1767-1822), the ne 
gro leader of a slave msurrcction in South 
Carohna He was purchased when about 14 
y cars of age at St Thomas in the West Indies, 
and for many years accompanied his master 
a sea captain, on his voyages In 1800 he 
bought his freedom, and m 1822, haimg 
gamed great influence among the negroes, 
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Their institution ended in 
Theodosius zi closed the 


by bunal ahvc 
394 AD, when 
temple 

Vestments and Insignia, Ecclesiasti- 
cal, the garments and adornment worn dur- 
ing celebration of divine service by the offi- 
aatmg clerg> That a distinctive dress should 
be developed by the diurch, differing in detail 
m the different branches, is in accord with 
the common instincts of the rchgious hfc as 
shown in ethme religions The origin of Chris- 
tian' ecclesiastical vestments was long in 
doubt, the effort to connect them with the 
ofGaal robes of Judaism continumg until 
modem times But recent investigation has 
shown their derivation from the ordinary 
dress of Romans, and has traced the subse- 
quent elaboration as the orgamzaGon of the 
church developed In the elaborabon which 
took place, cad section of the church acted m 
accordance ndth its inherent character The 
vestments of the Roman Church became the 
more numerous, those of the Greek Church 
fewer but more Onental in their ornamen- 
tation At the Reformation the Calvinists dis- 
carded vestments but developed the Genevan 
gown For a time German Lutherans retained 
the cassock and alb, while the churches of 
Scandinawa and Denmark continued the use 
of alb and chasuble The ornament rubric of 
tlie \ngbcan Church dates from 1662, and 
continues the use of such acstments as were 
in use in 1548, but ;ust what those were is 
not definitely known, and a Royal Commis- 
sion on Ritual was appointed, which made 
its first report in 1851 In igo8 a report pre 
pared by five bishops of the Anglican Church 
concluded that under the ornaments rubnc 
the vestments prescribed in the prayer book 
of Edward vi are permitted if not enjoined 
In Protestant churches other than the Episco- 
pal there is a tendenc> to increased use of 
the Genevan gown in the pulpit 
The separate vestments employed are the 
following The amice is a broad piece of 
hnen or silk, watli two pieces to fasten it, 
generally embroidered on the outer edge It 
IS placed on the head before- the alb is m- 
sumed, and then allowed to fall on the should- 
ers forming a loose collar In sjmbolism it 
represents faith The alb is a loose garrnent 
enveloping the body and reaching to the feet, 
wath close-fittmg sleeves It was developed 
from the Roman tumc, at first of linen, then 
of richer materials, and ornamented with ap- 
Dhqued embroidcrj Its sjanbohsm is punty 
and innocence The episcopal rochet and the 
more umvcrsal suiphcc arc modificaUons of 


the alb The girdle is a cord or band of silk, 
usually white and adorned with tassels, usee 
to gather the alb m at the waist The stole is 
a scarf or stnp of Imen or silk three inches in 
wudth and eight and a half feet m length, 
plam or ornamented It is worn around the 
neck, but in a different w'aj by each of the 
orders At the altar the pnest crosses it on 
the breast, at other times it hangs straight 
down The deacon wears it over the left 
shoulder and fastens it under the right arm 
In the Greek Church it is jomed at the throat 
and slipped on o\ er the head, the ends hang- 
ing parallel in front It distinguishes bishops, 
priests, and deacons from the inferior clergv 
The maniple, a narrow' stnp of hnen, three 
inches in width and tw'o and a half feet long, 
has developed from the oudanum or napkin, 
but later became a mere ornament, and is 
worn over the left arm The svmbolism is 
strength and endurance The chasuble is a 
cloak w'om over the alb It was developed 
out of the Roman planela or cloak, a loose, 
arcular garment with a hole m the center bv 
which it was passed over the head and al- 
lowed to drop upon the shoulders This was 
the onginal shape of the chasuble It reached 
nearlv to the feet in back and front, and 
when the hands were employed was gathered 
up on the arms Tlie inconvenience of this 
led to its being cut awa> on the sides, until 
its present form leaves the arms entirel> 
free, while it is shortened and shaped to a 
pomt back and front It symbolizes chantj 
The cope 15 a long, full cloak, semicircular in 
shape, often reaching to the feet in the back, 
open in the front, and is often supplied with 
a hood It ma\ replace the chasuble, and is 
identical in svmbolism The tumde or dal 
matic IS a loose coat, falhng below the 
knees, open at the sides near the bottom, has 
full, short sleeves, and may be profusely orna- 
mented It is worn bv deacons or subdeacons, 
corresponds m^ use to the chasuble, but dis- 
tinguishes the lower orders The surplice, a 
loose garment of linen, with loose sleeves, is 
w'orn b> denes and assistants (choral or cele- 
brant), and IS a substitute for the alb The 
cassock IS w'orn under all the other vest- 
ments, reaches to the feet, and is in the Ro- 
man Church par excellence tlie dcncal gar- 
ment, black for the pnest, purple for the 
bishop, red for the cardinal The berretta or 
biretta is a square cap with three ndges radi- 
atmg from the center of the top outwards 
For bishops other \cstmcnts were derel- 
oped The rochet has been mentioned 
palhum IS distinctive!) episcopal. 


The 
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beginning of the Chnstian era, because of its 
small size, accessibibty, general state of activ- 
ity, nch nuneralogy, and great diversity of 
eruptive phenomena it has been subjected to 
detailed study On Aug 24, aj> 79, it broke 
into its first recorded eruption (described m 
a letter of Phny the Younger to Taatus), 
which buried the towns of Herculaneum, 
Pompeu, and Stabiae Other eruptions took 
place in aji 203, 472, and 512 In 1611 the 
mountain was covered by forest, and even the 
crater was overgrown with shrubs, but these 
were swept away by the outbreak in 1631 
In the iSth and 19th centunes its activity was 
much greater, so that to date there are over 
fifty recorded eruptions, a senous one occur- 
ring, wnth great loss of life, in April, 1906 At 
this time the cone was lowered bv several 
hundred ft , and the shape entirelj changed 
Observations upon the mountain have been 
kept from an observaton built at the foot of 
the crater-cone in 1844, and conducted from 
1854 to 1882 by Palmien, later by Matteued, 
and at present by Malladra Like most lava 
soils, the sides of the mountain are very fer- 
tile, the grapes grown on its slopes produang 
excellent wine — eg lachomac Chmtj and 
vtno greco Consult Ferret’s The Vesuvius 
Eruption of 1906, published bv the Carnegie 
Institute in 1924 
Veszprem, town, Hungary, in the county 
of VeSzprdra, 69 m sw of Budapest Built 
on a cliff it was for a long Urae a stronghold 
of the Turks It has a castle and an episcopal 
palace, its Gothic cathedral dates from the 
16th century There are coal mines and iron 

works, p IS.S 34 ^ ^ ^ 

leguminous hero, for 


governor of Nova Scotia, was bom near Edin 
burgh, Scotland, and educated there and at 
Utrecht, Holland He fought for a tunc under 
the Pnnee of Orange, W'as one of a council of 
seven in an attempted Enghsh governance ol 
Panama , then (1700) took up his residence in 
Albany, N Y In 1705 he attempted to ar- 
range, on behalf of the governor of Massachu- 
setts, a tradmg treatv between Canada and 
New England Three years later he went to 
England to submit to the Crown a plan for 
the conquest of Canada This plan was well 
received by the Government, and Vetch re- 
turned to America to make preparations, but 
the project was abandoned because the prom 
iscd fieet did not come That same > car. Vetch 
called a mectmg at Boston, and laid before it 
a plan for the taking of Port Rojal, Nova 
Scoba The expedition, under the command 
of Sir Franas Mcholson, set out in 1710, and 
was entirely successful Vetch w as appomted 
first English governor He remained govemoi 
from 1710-12, and w’as reappointed for an- 
other tw o-ycar term in 1715 After appeabng 
unsucccssfullv to the government of Massa- 
chusetts for a bounty in appreciation of his 
services to the colony, he returned to England, 
where he died in a debtor’s prison 
Veteran Corps of Artillery, a mihtarj 
soaety, instituted m 1790 bj officers of the 
Revolution and consolidated in 1848 with the 
Military Society of the War of 1812 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, founded in 1899, ^ P®* 

tnotic organization, wath a membership of 
1,500,000 There is a Ladies Aunlian, 
founded 1914 V F W headquarters arc in 
Kansas Citv , Mo It founded and maintains 
a National Home for orphans of veterans It 


thrmort’part'SSi’mg, with pinnate fohage, a NaUonal Home for orpftans 01 veterans 
flat nod and flowers usually blue or violet, mamtams a national dept of Americanism, 

Ihere Washmgton, D C, with a wide program of 

phere and some m South A 0 jealmg wth the nature, prevention, and 

two dozen speacs, some M them ^nt of animal diseases, the samtarj 

occur in North America housing and care of live stock, and similar 

season plants of easy cultivation o matters affecting the health of domesUc ani- 

most part weedy " niab and the wholesomcncss of their products 

few are grown for their bright y . prerogative or consUtuUonal 

many for green-manure or cover "°P , ^ execuUve of forbidding or re- 

sativii, when sowed with barley, makis good g approve a legislaUve enactment 

hay, and V faba is a garden The framers of the United States constituUon 

from pr^mtonc times The ^ant thnvmb^ T ^ 

upon calcareous soils, but is also well atop B m-owme out of Hamilton’s strong dis- 

the dry season of the >car ® SslaUve department encroachmg upon the 

the sowmgs a succession mav be kept up cx^tive, and a hope of preventing hastv 

«"« B'lbPb ■”P™-'P"> IwpW” a .( to 
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from x86i, ascended the throne after the de- to be visited b> Captain Cook, on April lo. 

xl. _ T\ i X _ y .9 A ^ ^ * r Vt 


lent of the Piedmontese army by the Aus- 
tnans at Novara Aided by Ganbaldi in 
Naples, Victor Emmanuel by the end of 
iS6o had created a new Itahan kingdom, and 
definitely cstabhshed its mdependence of pap 
al authority 

Victor Emmanuel III (1869- ), former 


1770 Gold was discovered in 1851, and from 
that date the colon> advanced rapidlj In 
1853 the University of Melbourne was found 
ed In 1901 Victoria jomed the Austnhan 
Commonwealth 

Victoria, atv, capital of the province of 
British Columbia, Canada, on Fuca Strait, 
near the s e extremity of Vancouver Island 


king of Italy, son of Humbert 1 . suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the assassination of Here are the headquarters of the Royal Cana- 
his father, July 29, igoo Dunng World dlan Navy Abundant national resources on 
War I, he insisted that professional soldiers Vancouver Island have made Victoria an in- 
should take high rank in command In 1896 dustrial aty Victoria was onginally a trad 
he marned Helena, daughter of Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro In 1922 he made 


mg post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, vas 
laid out as a town in 1852, and incorporated 


Mussolini his Pnmc Mimstcr In 1936 he/ as a aty in 1862, p 39,082 


was given the title of Emperor of Ab} ssinia 
After Italy’s surrender, in World War H, he 
became a puppet king, abdicated (1946) 
Victoria, a genus of tropical Amencan 
aquatic plants belonging to the order Nym 
phacaceae There is but one speacs, the beau- 
tiful Queen Victoria water lily, water platter, 
or royal water lily (V regta) 

Victoria, a state of the Austrahan Com- 
monwealth, IS separated on the n and ne 


Victoria, Lake, chief reservoir of the NDe 
River (o* 20' » to 3* s and 31“ 40' to 34° 
52' e), between Tanganyika and Uganda 
protectorates, Africa, area about 26,000 sq 
m , length, 250 m , width, 200 m , 3,720 ft 
above sea level, is surpassed only b> Superior 
among fresh-miter hkes 
Victoria (iSiQ-jgoi), queen of Great 
Britain, was bom in Kensington Palace She 
was the daughter of the Duke of Kent, son 


trom the State of New South Wales bv the (of George irt , her mother was Victoria Mana 


Louisa, daughter of Francis, duke of Saxc- 
Coburg and sister of Leopold, king of the 
Belgians She ascended the throne in 1837, in 
succession to her uncle William rv Victona’s 
ragn falls into two divisions (r) the period 
from 1837 to 1865, the death of Lord Palm- 
erston, and (2) from 1865 to 1901 On the 


nver Murray, and by an imagmarv line 
runmng from Cape Howe to Forest Hill, on 
the w hes South Austraha, and on the s and 
s c arc the Southern Ocean, Bass Strait, and 
the Pacific Ocean Victoria is traversed from 
e to w by the Great Dividmg Range, from 
60 to 70 m from the s coast The north- „ — , 
western and more level section belongs to the queen's accession Viscount Melbourne was at 
Great Plains The low mountains of the w the head of the government His ministry 
nse toward the e mto the rugged Austrahan was marked by the union of Upper and Low- 
Alps the highest peak of which is Bogong, er Canada under a popular constituUon, b> 
6so8 ft above sea level Victoria contains the Chartist movement, the adoption of the 
many salt and fresh water lakes and lagoons, penny postage, the establishment of an cd 
most of them merely swamps during dry sea- ucaUon department, and tte passing of the 
sons The pnnapal harbor IS Port Philhp Bay Irish Muniapal Bill On Feb 10, > 840. the 
The mining mdustrv, fostered b> the Gov- queen married her cousm, Mbert, youngest 
ernment by geological field work, produced, son of the Duke of Saxc-Coburg 
m 1936, iii,S96 oz of gold and 3.044^97 Fed’s mmistry, ^^rch lasted from iS4rt^^ 
tons of coal, plaang the Stale first 1846, saw a war with Afghmistan <^841-2), 
mineral output m Austraha Forest prod- and the beginmng of a long war ‘he 
include timber, firewood and bark for Sikhs (1845-9)1 with j 

mg All division of the State arc suit- yah was in 1849 ann«cd to British ^dia^ 

.It' to “.“t Ml .r 

vated lands are in whto, mo > ,0 office of Lord John Russen's mmistn . 

Sral and“daSing industries have alwavs 
blSnrGr^orZd -d^wLiool cembe. 

The populauon of Victoria was estimated at brough! the Cnmean 

'’Victona'wi^the first porUon of Austraha) War to a successful condus.on After the 
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tions ^\erc as follows 
The bulk of the Duch> of Warsaw Ha's 
awarded to Russia as the Kingdom of Po 


Imperial Palace, the home of the Hapsburgs I Napoleon The mam results of the negotia 
from 1278 until the fall of the empire 
(1918) , and the Augustiner-Kirche, built m 
the fourteenth centurj', and the old Rathaus, 
while m the eastern part are the Rclchs- land Cracow was made a neutral republic 
Finanz - Ministcrium and the Academy of Prussia received West Prussia, Posen, the 
Science On the Rmgstrasse are the Et- northern half of Saxon> , and the bulk of the 
change , the University, a great quadrangular provinces of the Rhine and Westphalia Han- 
structure in the Itahan Renaissance style, the over was enlarged and made into a kingdom 
imposing modern Rathaus, built in 1872-82, Bavaria was compensated for her losses to 
the Czcmin Palace, the magmficent Opera Austria and Prussia A territorial commission 

for the settlement of boundarj disputes he- 
! tween the German states was established at 
Frankfort, vhcre it sat until iSrp, and Ger- 
many was reorganized as a confederation of 
39 states, includmg all German territory in 
Austria, Prussia, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands Austria received back most of the ter 
ntones lost by her in the wars with France, 
and was compensated in Germanj, Italy, and 
Illyna for the loss of Belgium The Hap^Urg 
I pnnees were reinstated m Tuscanj and Mo- 
dena, ns were also the Bourbon long of 
Naples, the pope, who lost Avignon and 
Venaissin to France, and the King of Sardm- 
la, to whose possessions Genoa was added 
Parma was given to Mena Louisa, the wife 
of Napoleon, and Lucca to a Spanish Bour- 
bon France lost additional towns and dis- 
tnets to Prussia, Bavana, the Netherlands, 
and Sardinia as a result of Waterloo Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Luxemburg w'erc united 
to form the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
Nonva> and Sweden w’ere united, and Den 
mark received Swedish Pomerania, which she 
ceded to Prussia in exchange for Lauenburg 
Ncuchatel was added to Switzerland Finallyi 
England retamed Cape Colon\ and Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Helgoland, and Malta, and as- 
sumed a protectorate oier the Ionian Is- 
lands 

Vienna, University of One of the oldest 
universities m Europe, founded in 1365 



Queen Victom, m zSjS, shortly after her 
accession to the throne 


con- 


Housc lavishly adorned with statuao and 1623 Ferdinand n put the Jesuits in control 
nnintlmrs the Art Museum, and the Musik- Joseph n made it a state institution an 
?ercm, housing the Vienna Conservatory of deprived it of 

Music Vienna is an important manufactunng regained dunng 1848-50 A mr ^vc a 

cS nroSng iron and steel arUdes, gold, budding was dedicated in ^884 -^0 univ- 
Star, m?.™ wares, eotlsn. sell., aad ersity to faeate of tt.do p, law aod p olU- 
Tonftl materials leather, pottery, furmture, ical science, mcdicme and philosophy 

cattle market and a flourishing commercial 
center, P 1,920.000 

Vienna, Congress of, a conference of 
all the European pow-ers, except Turkey, 
which met in Vienna from September, 1814, 
to Tune, 1S15, for the purpose of Mttling the 
political map of Europe after the fall of 


tains nearly 700,000 volumes 
Vienne, dep of W France, between Indre 
on e and Deux-Sfcvres on w , covers an area 
of 2,711 sq m , and is watered by the A'lenne 
Wheat, oats, and vines are culUvated, and 
cutlery, arms, and paper are manufactured 
The capital is Poitiers, p 310,474 
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Vienne, ton-n, dep Isire, France, on left 
bL of Rhone, i8 m s of Lyons, has manu- 
factures of woolen caps and gloves, and lead 
and copper numng Its cathedral is Roman- 
esque Gothic It was the chief aty of the AI- 
lobroges, later of the kmgdom of Burgundy 
(450 534 and 879 onwards) Under the Ro- 
man empire it rivalled Lugdunum (Lyons) 
n importance Several remains of the ancient 
jt> stni survive, p ajppa 
Vienne, Haute See Haute-Vienne 
Viequei, Iila de, or Crab Island, 7 m 
’ of Puerto Rico, and under its admimstra- 
ion, together with the neighboring island of 
Culebra It is 19 m long and 3 m broad, is 
rei} fertile, has a good chmate, and has sev- 
eral deep water harbors Sugar and cattle are 


Vigfusson 

sw of Krefdd, has manufactures of textiles, 
P 34.761 

Vierzon, tn , dep Cher, France, on the 
Cher, ao m by rail nw of Bourges, has 
manufactures of glass and porcelain, p ii,- 
569 

Vieta, Franciseus, or Fransois Viete 
(1540-1603), Frendi matbemaLaan, was bom 
at Fontenay-le-Comte He was a lawyer at 
Poitiers until 1567, then councillor of the 
parlement of Bnttany and that of Tours 
(1589). and pnvy counallor to Henry iv His 
Opera Malhemattca were published at Ley- 
den (1646) 

Vieuxtemps, Henri (1830-81), Belgian 
viohnist and musical composer, bom at Ver- 
viers He was a great exponent of the mod- 



products The ptindpal ports an 
W Segunda and Punta Arenas, p 10,582 
Urrabieta (1848-1904) 
S^iA a^t, bom at Madnd , went to Para 
i«7o;, where he was employed as draughts. 
^ on U Monde mustri, lA Vie Uodtme 
He aiustrated Hugo’s L’Anni, 
TravatUeurs de la Met 
irrh.’i „ Hit and Quatrevingl- 

Dam, Mtsirables and Notn 

* 7 ™-* > Michelet’s HiMotn 

lulton Hwtoire de la JUvo- 

5. " (**63-7), Quevedo’s Don Pablo d( 

Cnh*V, j (1894), and L, 

bSl He was , 

tad’s DflT/Tr *’^*-“d-white. See Jac. 
(with ^‘*’■8*1 The Master lUustratoi 
dons illustra. 

^ and ^ Mon* 71 . 

>89?) Mflgasine (March 

VV ’ Darnel Vierge (1905) 

*®. tn, Rldne prov , Prusda, 10 m 


em bnlhant school of violin-playing, and 
many of his compositions take high place in 
classic violm mudc He made successful tours 
of the U S 

Vigan, pueh , Phflippmes, cap of Ilocos 
Sur prov , Luz6n, on an island formed by the 
delta of the Abra R , and on the Dagupan 
and Mamla R R It has some fine buildings, 
among them the cathedral, bishop’s palace, 
court bouse, administration building, council 
seminary, and a monument to Juan de Sal- 
cedo, the conquerer of the province Vigan 
has fisheries, brack kilns, cotton manufactures 
and boat-buildmg yards, p 19,939 

Vigevano, tn, Pavla prov, Lombardy, 
Italy, on the Ticmo, 19 m sw of Milan, 
has silk-spmning and manufactures of boots 
and furmture, p 23,560 

VigfuBBon, Gudbrandr (1828-89), Ice- 
landic scholar, bom in Breidafjord, became 
stipendiary in the Armagnaeic library at 
Copenhagen Settling in Oxford (t866), he 
was appointed Icelandic reader (1884) His 
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nntings opened a new era in the scholarship 
of his country, they include Twiatat (iSSs) , 
Btskopa Sogiir (1856 - 78) , Bardar Saga 
(i860) , and Fontsognr, with Mobius (i860) , 
Eyrdjggia Saga (1864), Flateyjarbok, with 
Unger (1860-8) He completed the Icelandic- 
English Dictionary (1859-74), commenced by 
Cleasby, while Sturlunga Saga appeared m 
1878, and Corpus Poeltcum Boreale (with 
Powell) in 1883 

Vigil, the evenmg before certam holy days 
— e g the Nativity St Jerome defends the 
custom of all-mght vigils (Ep xxxvi ) , but 
about the year 420 evening fasts were sub- 
stituted as more conduave to pubhc order 
A night-long fast on All-hallows-day seems to 
have continued m England till 1545 

Vigilance Committee, an association of 
pnvatc persons for the purpose of puttmg 
dowm crime and disorder through the inflict- 
tion of summary penalties Such associations 
have existed in the United States from the 
middle of the i8th century, if not from an 
earlier date In the 18th and the early 19th 
century they were generally known as ‘regu- 
lators ’ In the first decade before the Civil 
War, the term vigilance committee came into 
general use, in recent years similar organi- 
zations have often assumed the name of ‘citi- 
zens‘ association * In a limited section of the 
Southern states such assoaations take the 
name of ‘White Caps,’ and the Ku-Klux-Klan 
Is a soaety of this type 

Vigilance committees have flourished es- 
peaally m frontier commumUes In some 
cases the committees have endeavored to fol- 
low doscly the procedure of the regular 
courts The penalties inflicted could, ot 
course, be only such as permitted of imme- 
diate execubon whipping and banishment 
for minor offences, death for major ones In 
most cases, however, the ‘vigilantes have pro- 
ceeded in a more violent manner, often in- 
flictmg the most extreme penalUes upon per- 
sons merely suspected of crime M a rale, 
such associabons show a tendency to degen- 
crabon While at first the committee ma> 
consist of the best abzens, who proceed to 
acbon only upon the greatest “ 

the end it is hable to become an 
of common crimmals, who cornet the most 
senous outrages, until at last they a™ P 
pressed cither by the regularly consbtuted 
authonbes, or by a countcr-assoaabon 

The highest development of the viplance 
committee in the United States took place m 
Srpar West, durmg the rapid growj of 
SJiing communibes After the discovery of 


I gold m California, large numbers of outlaws 
■and desperadoes from all over the world 
flocked into the district, and the administra- 
bon of jusbee was largely in the hands of 
vigilance committees In 1851, and again in 
1856, vigilance committees were formed in 
San Francisco These hanged a few of the 
worst criminals, and banished a considerable 
number With the restorhbon of public order 
the vigilance committees promptly disbanded 
Similar committees were subsequently formed 
m Utah, Nevada, Anzona, New Mexico, 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Oregon, and 
Washmgton In most cases these comnutlees, 
although severe in the penalties they inflicted, 
served a useful purpose in mamtaining order 
See RgcoNSTRticnoN, Kr Klux Kiax, 
Negro Probu:m Consult H H Bancroft''! 
Popular Tribunals (1887), and J E Cutler’s 
Lynch Law (1905) 

VigilantiuB, a presbyter of the 4th cen- 
tury, a nabve of Gaul, who put himself in 
opposition to the excessive cult of saints, the 
use of rehes, and the ultra-ascebc tendenev 
of the monks See Gilly’s Vtgilanttus and Ins 
Times (1844) 

VignBud (Jean) Henry (1830-19*3)1 
American author, bom m New Orleans of Cre- 
ole parentage He taught school, engaged in 
journalism, served as a captain in the 6lh Lou- 
isiana regiment and was captured at New Or- 
leans, and m 1863, after bang exchanged, be- 
came sccretar> of the Confederate dipIomaUc 
commission m Pans In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Roumanian legation 
in the same aty, was connected with the 
Alabama Claims Commission m 187a, and in 
1873 was U S delegate to the International 
Mctnc Conference Two years afterwards he 
became second'sccrctary to the Amencan leg- 
ation of pans, and m 1882 became first scc- 
rctarv' Among his publicabons are L'Anlhro- 
pologie (1861), ToscanclU and Cblumhin 
(1002) , and Cnlical and Bibliographical No- 
tices on iU Voyages which Preceded and 
Prepared the Dtscooery of the Route to India 
bv Diaz and to America bv Columbus 
Vignette, a photograph or drawing in 
which the background is gradu^ly shaded 
away to the margm The word ongmallv 
meant the Gothic ornament of vine leaves 
and grapes used in architecture 
Vienola, whose njal name was Giacomo 
Barozw or Barocchi Iwha" 

nrchitcct. born at Vignola, near Modena, 
was papal architect (iSSo). and architect of 
St Peter’s, Rome (1564) He designed the 
church of St Pebomus at Bologna, and some 
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of the finest buildings in that aty As ardii- lower house of the state legislfiture in 1885, 
tect to Pope Juhus m he built for him the and was a member of President Cleveland’s 
\’illa Giulia He also designed the palace of first cabmet, first as postmaster - general 
Cardinal Alexander Famese at Caparola, (1885-88) and afterwards as secretary of the 
near Werbo He \iTote along famous Hcgo/c intenor (Jan, 1888-March, 1889) 
deJle Cinque Ordim d’Architettura (1563, Villa, Francisco (Pancho) (1877-1923), 
new ed 1815) Mexican bandit With Zapata he seized Mex- 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Count de (i 799 " ico City, but surrendered to Obregon In 
863), French poet, bom at Loches (Indre- igig was pursued by Gen Pershing for raids 
t Loire) In 1822 were published his Poiwes, m U S Was later assassmated by his own 
ollowed (1824) by Eloa, and (1826) Poimes followers 

litltques cl Modemes His novel of Cinq Vilayet, the name given to a Turkish 
Ifofs (1S26), which shows the influence of provmce A sanjak is a subdivision of a vil- 
iir Walter Scott, is the first histoncal ro- ayet. 

nance of French hterature Then folloncd Villafranca, tn, Verona pro\ , Venetia, 
he drama La ifarichale d’Aitcre (1831) Italy, 10 m sw of Verona, has manufac- 
itello (1832) IS a prose work celebratmg the tures of silk, p 12,174 Here, in 1859, peace 
ucUess poets Andr6, Chinier, Gilbert, and was concluded between France and Austria 
Tiatterton. Next, m 1835, appeared Servi- Village Community Seebohm bdieves 
ude el Grandeur ilililaires TTie same year that in eastern England the agricultural vil- 
le achieied his greatest triumph m his drama lage commumty existed — and m western Eng- 
if Chattertott In 1842 he was received into land the tnbal system — a pastoral stage 
he Academy In 1864 appeared Les Desii- with a periodic redistribution of lands, which 
lies, contammg \ erse of rare hcauty , and has no place in the village commumty so far 
1867) Journal d'ttn Poite, of uncommon as regards arable land The questions natur- 
^ge and dchcacy of sensibility His CEuvres ally arise — Is the village commumty a pnmi- 
omplites appeared in 8 vols (1883-85) Sec tivc institution? Was it composed of freemen 
lotices by M Paliologue (1891), E Montd- or of serfs? And if of freemen, when was the 
Wt (1867), and Sainte-Beuve manonal system imposed on it? And, above 

Vigo, aty , prov Pontevedra, Spain, naval all, what was the relation of the village com- 
tation on Atlanbc, and one of the best har- mumtv to the tnbal system which existed side 
wrs m Spam , has considerable fi^ng and by side with it as in Bntam ? To these ques- 
ireservmg mdustry , p 61,060 tions ATnogradoff returns answers which rep- 

W rt ^*^”*^**'’ > Bnfiary dist , resent the safe middle ground ‘The com- 

iOm Presidency, India , was from the ;4th munal organization of the peasantry he finds 
0 be 16th century capital of a powerful more anaent than the manonal order’ — that 
nau kmgdom See A Forgotten Empire is, it mav have been an institution of free 
qayanagar), b\ R Sewell (1900) men, though probabihty points to a mixture 

V*I Norsemen of free and unfrcc elements But it is hardly 

Am*”’ , Freeman (1840-1908), a pnmitive institution, because by its divi- 

t “wyer and political leader, bom sion of arable ’and mto strips it shows traces 
family remoied to Wis of that penodical rcdistnbubon of the land 
itc? I gradu- which charactenzes the tnbal system The 

he * ri ^’’’'’srsitv of Wisconsm In i860 village community is, therefore, w hat the 
Sch^™*!**^ the Albany (NY) Law tnbal system became when agnculture was 
hce f ^ began the prac- mtroduced Hence the village commumbes 

^^0 law at Madison, Wis In 1862 he were the tnbe divided into agncultural 
»nn\ ^ service in the Federal groups, with an overlord, generally at a dis- 

colonel f 7 *^ heutenant- tance, to whom tnbute wras paid At first the 

dunne *** commanded a regiment tclabon between the village and the overlord 
iSye.jg^h Vicksburg campaign In was remote, but the feudal system introduced 

of thre ^ member of a commission intermediate lords, who looked not so much 

Court t^ *^^'**”^**^ Supreme for tnbutc as for the culbvabon of the land, 

® i88i^ 7T^ statutes of the state, and and thus the distant lord was replaced by a 
Cnncrsib f professor of law in the neighboring lord of the manor, and that the 
®sli he crart ^ pohbcs a Demo- freedom of the village community ivas 

of his Part **1 f’ooame one of the leaders changed to the pracbcal servitudes of the 
' in Wis He xras a member of the manor This change may have come wnth the 
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advent of the Romans, but feudalism made 
the pressure closer Sec Secbohm’s Enghsh 
Vtliage Commumttes (1884), Gomme’s Vil- 
lage Community (1890) , Baden-Powell’s The 
Indian Village Community (189s) 

Villani, Giovanni (c 1275-1348), Florcn- 
bne historian, was pnor of Florence in 1316. 
1321, and 1328 His chronicle becomes of the 
utmost value as it approaches the author’s 
own period Scarcely less important is the 
continuation of the work by his brother 
Mattco, who brought it down to 1363 Fin- 
ally Matteo’s son Filippo not only completed 
his father’s eleventh book, but himself un- 
dertook a useful Liber de Civitatis Florentmce 
Famosts Civibus (ed by Galletti, 1847) The 
iarliest edition of the entire chronicle (iS 37 ) 
i\as followed by those of Maghcn (1823-6, 
with Mazzuchelll’s Vite), Gherardi - Drago- 
manni (1844), and Rachcli (1857-88) See, 
too, Selfe and Wicksteed’s Selections from the 
first nine Books of the Cronache Florentine 
(1896) 

Villard, Henry (1835-1900), American 
journalist and financier, born in Speyer, 
Rhenish Bavana His family name was ffil- 
gard, which he changed to Villard when he 
came to the XJ •S in 1853 was a news- 
paper correspondent during the Civil War, 
and in 1866 reported the Austro - Prussian 
War for the New York Tribune In 1873 he 
represented the German bondholders whose 
American investments had been endangered 
by the pamc of that year, and formed a 
syndicate which obtained control of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, of \vhich he be- 
came president in 1881 He completed the 
road to the Paafic, but lost his personal 
fortune m the finanaal collapse that followed 
With the aid of German capital he after- 
wards obtained control of the road agam, 
and was for several years its leading spirit 
In 1881 he bought the New York Evening 
Post, turmng its edltonal control over to his 
friends, Carl Schurz, Horace White, and E 
L Godkin In 1890 he organized the ^ison 
General Elcctnc Company, of which he be- 
came president He left a large bequest to 
Harvard University He wrote Memoirs, 
which were published m 1904 

Villard, Oswald Garrison (187s- h 
son of Henr\ Villard and grandwn of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, was editorial writer ^d 
president of the New York 
(1897-1918), and has been orniN editor 
of The Nation since 1918 His published 
works include John Broom (1910), 

Embattled imsl Newspapen and ^ews- 


papernten (1923), Fighting Years (1939), 
Within Germany (1940) 

Villari, Pasquale (1827-1917), Itakm 
historian and statesman, bom at Naples Ex 
lied for pohtical reasons m 1847, he sought 
refuge at Florence, where (save for three 
years as professor of modem history at Pisa, 
1859-62) he remained until his death In 
1862 he was appomted to the chair of his 
tory at the Florentine Istituto it Studi sup 
eriort At various times he was deputy, sena- 
tor, and nunister of instruction (1891) He 
was president of the Accadeinia de’ Luicei 
His books on Savonarola (1859-61, Eng 
trins bj' his wife, Lmda Vlllan, an English 
woman, 1888), Machiavelli (1877-82, Eng 
trans 1878), the Barbarian Invasions of Italy 
(Eng trans 1902), and The Toio First Cen 
tunes of Florentine History (1893-4, Eng 
trans 1894-5) have revolutionized histoij 
writing in Italy His Scntti sulla Questlone 
sociale in Italia appeared in 1902 

Villa Rica, town, Paraguaj, 75 m esc 
of Asuna6n It is the largest town of the ’n- 
tenor, is surrounded by timber lands, and has 
a flounshing trade m tobacco and inati, or 
Paraguay tea Coffee and fruits are also 
grown, p 13,000 

Villara, Claude Louia Hector, Duke de 
(1653-1734), marshal of France, was bom at 
Mouhns A cavalry officer under Turenw, 
Cond6, and Luxembourg, he commanded 
(1692) in the action of Pforzheim Dunng 
the peace of 1698-1701, Villars w-as entrusted 
with a secret diplomatic mission at Vienna, 
for he shone in socicts and cabinet as he did 
on the field Appointed to the chief command 
in 1702, he led an armj to the support of 
the elector of Bavana, and wunmng the bat- 
tle of Fnedlingcn, was made marshal of 
France Joinmg the elector of Bavana in 
1703, bis design of marching on Wenna was 
frustrated by that pnnee’s indolence In spite, 
therefore, of his victory of Hoclistadt, he 
sought his recall Dispatched to the Cevenne 
(noa), he humanely concluded peace with 
toe insurgent Camisards In 1709 he was de- 
feated by Marlborough at Malplaquct Com- 
mander-in-chief in the Netherlands, he 
Earned a victory at Dcnain in 171*. 
brought about the peace of Rastatt 07 * 4 ) 
Villars, m i 733 . droie the impen^.sts from 
Milan and Mantua He died at Tunn as 
Mimoires were published by De ^ 
(1884-7) Sec also Dves b> De \ oguc (i88S) 

and Giraud (1881) , 

Villasis, pueb, PangasinSn P™/' 
Philippines, 24 m se of Linga>6n, on the 
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Agno R , and at the junction of several im- 
portant highways, p (1903) 12,660 

Villegat, Eateban Manuel (1596-1669), 
Spanish poet, horn at Najera in Castile As 
a boy he produced a senes of Anacreontic, 
erotic verses, which have had no equal in 
the language, and upon their pubhcation, un- 
der the title of Las Erdltcas (1617-18), took 
the town hj storm In 1620 an enlarged col- 
lection caUed Amatonas ivas Issued See 
Ticknor’s Htslory oj Spanish Literature 
(1849) 

Villehardomn, Geoff roi de (c xi6o-c 
U13), French histonan, was bom at the 
ca«tlc of Villehardouin m Aube Marshal of 
Champagne (1191), ho went m 1201 to ne- 
gotiate with the Venetians about the trans- 
port of the crusaders to the Holy I,and He 
took part in the expedition ending in the 
stonmng of Constantmople and the fall of 
the Greek empire He rescued the crusading 
armj at Adnanopic from complete destruc- 
tion by the Bulgarians His Conquest de 
Constantmople is of great value, and narrates 
me eients of the fourth crusade, from 1197 
to 1207 See the edition by De WaiUy 
(1882), and Samte-Beuve’s Causenes dti Lun- 


Viljein, in feudal tunes, one who tenantec 
iBd by vBietn — tx by performing base 0: 
'mial service to his superior 
"ujemam, Abel Frangoii (1790-1870) 
twch author and polihaan, was bom ii 
and when barely twenty was appointee 
the chair of rhetonc in the Lyceum 0 
ilJ^I***^* After the second restoratioi 
of eloquence to the fac. 
tfivri About the same time he cn 

the ministry as chief of the depart 
publishing, and wa 

Co^'H ** fo 

the Ch **1 became a member o 

Ro^l rl. '^"-president of thi 

mi m Public Instruction (183a) 

His chTrf,"^ ”1 instruction (1839-44) 

18 ri "'j du XV Slid, 

30) ,*and ^J^^i'ottire francatsc (1828 
^ * ^’’^Soirc 17 / (1873) 

“ ’'u P'^o' • Spam, 25 

'oap. branHi^ manufactures o 

>1 'ilk, and salt, p (1900) 14, 


ne'c*i4i“criortS‘‘ 

"PO't f>> bis coi 
■'rt of poctn ( trtr dc Troxar), 


a pnnapal promoter of the affected poetical 
contests then in favor wath the Spanish 
courts He translated the leneid, and much 
of Dante, and there survives a curious work 
of his on the art of carving and serving food, 
and a dissertation on the evil eye The church 
burnt most of his books after his death See 
Cotarclo y Mon’s Don Ennque de Vittena 
(1896) 

Villeneuve, Piem Charles Jean Bap- 
tiste Sylvestre de (1763-1806), adimral of 
France, was bom at Valensoles (Basses- 
Alpes) He was in command of the rear 
division of the French fleet at the battle of 
the Nile He was then appointed to com- 
mand the Toulon fleet, and engaged Su Rob- 
ert Calder off the Azores Blockaded m the 
harbor of Cadiz by Nelson, be ventured out, 
and lost all at the battle of Trafalgar (iBos) 

Villeneuve-snr-Lot, town, dep Lot-et- 
Garonne, France, 15 m nme of Agen, has 
manufactures of paper and Imen, p (1901) 
12,885 

Villeroi, Fran9oiB de NeuviIIe, Duke 
de (1644-1730), marshal of France, was 
brought up at the court of Louis xn He was 
made a marshal in 16S0, but ^owed mcap- 
aaty both in the Netherlands and in Italy, 
where Pnnee Eugene took him prisoner at 
Cremona Marlborough defeated him at Ra- 
mQlies (1706) Through Madame de Maui- 
tenon’s influence he was made guardian of 
Louis XV 

Vilhcrs, Charles Pelham (1802-9S), 
English statesman and reformer, bom in 
London, and called to the bar at Lmcoln’s 
Inn (1827) He was returned mp for Wol- 
verhampton (183s), and retained the seat un- 
til his death He was president of the Poor 
Law Board, with the cabinet rank (1859-66) 
Throughout the U S Cml War '\Hlliers ad- 
vocated the cause of the North 

Villiers, Frederic (1852-1922), English 
war correspondent and artist, bom in Lon- 
don Ho was m Servia (i876> , with the 
Russian army in Turkey (1877) , m Afghan- 
istan (1878) , at TcII-el-Kebir (1882) , in the 
‘broken square’ at Tamai (1882) , with the 
Nile expedition (1S84), and at the battles of 
Abu-Klea and Gubat (1885) He lectured in 
the U S and Canada after 18S7, and dunng 
the Chinese- Japanese war of 1894-95 he was 
special artist for Black and White, the Ve*i 
1 ork Herald, and other papers He was at- 
tached to the Austraban contingent during 
the S African war (1899-1902), and was at 
Port Arthur during the Russo-Japanese war 

<>904-5) 
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Julian BjTig, m command of the Canadian 
Coip^, made the name a part of his title — 
First Baron Byng of ^^my See Abkas, 
Battles of 

Vincennes, fortified town, France, in the 
department of the Seme, a m c of the forti- 
fiations of Fans, on the north border of the 
Bois de Vincennes It has manufactures of 
chemicals and cartridges The keep of its 
castle n as the pnson of Henry i\ , the Great 
Condc, Diderot, Mirabeau, and others Many 
notorious «ples, including Mata Han, were 
executed here dunng World War I, p 45,- 
■•36 


Vincennes, aty, Indiana, county scat of 
knox CO, on. the Wabash River, and on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois, the Cleveland, Cincmnati, Chi- 
cago and St Louis, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroads, 56 m sw of Terre Haute Three 
transcontmental highways pass through the 
aty — the Midland Trail from the Atlantic to 
the Paafic, the Dixie Bee Line from the 
Great Lakes to Flonda , the Magnolia High- 
nai from the Great Lakes to the Gulf The 
pnnapal buildings and institutions are Vin- 
cennes Unl\crsity, the Federal Building, aty 
hall, court-house, the Catholic cathedral to 
njiich is attached a hbrarv of great interest, 
’ inccnnes Sanatorium, St \'inccnt’s Orphan- 
age, St Rose Female Academy (R C) , and 
a public libraiA Points of histone interest 
are the hou'e of William Henry Hatn- 
■'on, occupied hi him dunng his term as 
temtonal gosernor, the old legislatnc hall, 
Harrison Park, the sites of Fort Sackvillc and 
Fort Knox, and the Indian mounds in the 
viemity 

The manufactures include flour, lumber, 
'taxes, glass, furniture phonographs, paper, 
ondgK, sewer pipes, rolled iron stoxes, tools, 
oil refining, corrugated paper boxes, novelties, 
and pearl buttons There arc pearl fishencs 
m the Wabash Coal-mining is earned on m 

^ 

■„fi' Manitv also provides gram, pork 
“ rattle The town was established as a 
rend! trading post m 1703 In 1779 it was 
n Virgmm bv Col G R Clark, m 

honor a statue was erected in igo6 
‘''C United States bv 
111 nf I ' mcennes w as tbc capi- 

p Temiory from iSoo to iSx6, 

Bnpliile Biiiot, 
watborr," Canadian explorer, 

\t “«lntivc of Louis Johel 

nee of thirteen be entered tbc Cana- 


dian Army as a cadet, and three years later 
was dispatched to the Miarm country where 
he remained several years, learning the lan- 
guage and customs of the Miamis He re- 
sided subsequently m Ohio and Michigan, 
afterw ard (1725) establishing a fort and trad- 
ing post at what is now Vmccimes, Ind In 
1736 he joined the punitive expedition agamst 
the Chickasaw Indians, under D’Artaguette 
As a result of the desertion of thmr Miami al- 
hes at the critical moment, the mvading force 
was utterly routed, and Vmcennes and its 
leader were taken pnvoners and burned at the 
stake 

Vincent, Saint (d 304), was bom in 
Saragosia He was involved m the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian (303), and according to 
tradition, by his heroism under his suffer- 
ings converted his jailer to Christianity His 
day Is Januarv 12 He died at Valcnaa, m 
Spam 

Vincent, Boyd (1845-1935), Amcncan 
Protestant-Episcopal prelate, was bom in 
Ene, Pa He was graduated from Yale 
(1867) and from the Berkeley Divimtv 
School (1871), was ordained deacon m 1871 
and pnest m 1873 He was assistant at St 
Paul’s Church, Ene, dunng 1871-2, was rec- 
tor of the Cross and Crown Church m the 
same dty m 1873-4, and rector of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, m 1874-89 In the lat- 
ter year he was consecrated Coadjutor Bish- 
op of the diocese of Southern Ohio, becom- 
ing Bishop in 1904 

Vincent, Sir Charles Edward Howard 
(1849-1908), English author and soldier, was 
bom m Shnford m Sus'cx He was director 
of the cnmmal investigation department of 
the metropohtan police force until 1884, and 
vvasMj’ for Central Sheffield (Conservative) 
from 1885 until his death He served during 
the Boer War wath the Queens Westminster 
Volunteers He published Russia’s Advance 
EastiCard (1874) , Police Code and Manual 
of Criminal Loj. (iSSs , lalh cd 1903) , Mil- 
tlarv Grograpliv, Recoiinolinng, and Sketch- 
ing (1873) , Low of Cnticism and Libel 
(1876), Lajo of Extradition' (1S81) 

Vincent, Frank (1S48-1916), American 
traveller and author, was bom in BrooUvn, 
IN Y, and studied at Vale His valuable 
i collection of Indo-Chinese antiquities and art 
and industrial objects was presented to the 
New \ork Metropohtan Alu'cum of Vrt in 
18S4 His books include The Land of the 
irfiitf Elephant (1874), A erst, Lapp, and 
Finn (i88x), In and Out of Central in’crica 
(1890)1 and 4 ctucl 4 /nca (1S93) 
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Vincent, George Edgar (1864-1941), 
\tncncan educator, son of John H Vincent, 
was bom in Rockford, III He was gradu- 
ated from Yale University (1885) and did 
post-graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago (Pii D 1896) In j886 he became liter- 
nr> editor of the Chaulagua Press, and in 
t 8SS vicc-principal of the Chautaqua System, 
of which he was made principal of instruc- 
tion in 1S98 He was president of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution from 1907 to 1915 and 
honornr> president after 1915 He was suc- 
cessively instructor (1895-6), assistant pro- 
fessor (1900-04), and professor of soaologj' 
(1904-11) in the UniversiU of Chicago, and 
aras dean of Junior Colleges (1907) and of 
the faculties of arts, literature, and science 
(1907-11) He was president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from 1911 to 1917, 
when he accepted the presideno of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, retiring in 1929 He 
published Social Mind and Education and An 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology, the 
latter with Albion W Small 
Vincent, John Heyl (1832-1920), Ameri- 
can Methodist-Episcopal bishop, was bom 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala Ho studied at Wesleyan 
Institute, Newark, N J , and was admitted 
to the New Jersey Conference in 1853. or- 
dained deacon in 1855, and elder in 1857 He 
was pastor of churches in Hhnok from 1857 
to i86s, and m the latter year founded the 
Northwest Sunday School Quarterly, follow'cd 
the next vear bi the Sunday School T cacher 
From 1868 to 1887 he was corresponding sec- 
retary of the M E Sunday School Union and 
editor of the M E Sunday School publica- 
tions He w as an organizer of the Chautauqua 
Assembly m 1874, and of the Chautauqua lit- 
erary and scientific arcle in 1878, and chan- 
cellor of the system after 1878 In 1888 h^ be- 
' PiTiP a bishop, and in 1900-04 w as '““ge 
of the European work of his church, with 
residence in Zlinch, Switzerland Bcades 
preparing numerous works for Sunday school 
u«e, he pubhshed The Chautauqua Mmmtr. 
(r886). The Church School and its Ofheers 
(t886). The Modem Sunday School (1887), 
In Search of His Grave (1893), Unto flmt 
(1899), and Family Worship for fivery Day 

„t the Year (1905) „ , , ,,0,- 

Vincent, Marvin Richardson (1834 
X922), Amencan divine, was bom in Poug- 
keensie N Y, and was graduated (1854) 
H. taught tth ^ » 

the Columbia grammar 

and in 1858-60 was professor of Latln^n ^e 

Methodist University, Troy, N i He 


tered the Methodist ministry in i860, but 
three years later became a Presbytenan He 
was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Troy from 1863 to 1873, and of the 
Church of the Covenant, New York City, 
from 1873 to 1888, when he accepted the 
chair of New Testament exegesis and enb- 
cism in Union Theological Semmaty Among 
his many theological works are The Two 
Prodigals (1S76), Faith and Character 
(18S0), The Expositor in the Pulpit (1884), 
Word-Studies in the New Testament (1887- 
1900), Biblical Inspiration and Christ (1894;, 
and A History of the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament (1899) He also translated 
Dante’s Inferno 

Vincent de Paul, Saint (1576-1660), 
French pnest, was bom in Pouy', in Gascony 
After numerous adventures, he settled m Par- 
is (1609), where Margaret of Valois em- 
ployoid him os her almoner He became curfc 
of Chantillon Ics Doiabcs and there began 
the charitable work for which he became 
famous, by cstabhshmg the first conference 
of chanty for the assistance of the poor 
Having entered the service of M de Gondi, 
general of the French galleys, he became in- 
terested in conditions among the convicts, sc 
cured an appointment as royal almoner of 
the galleys, and earned on important work 
there He also conducted numerous missions 
among the poor of the Gondi estates, and a' 
an outgrowth of this work founded (1625) 
the Congregation of Pnests of the Mission, 
known also as Lazansts In 1634 he created 
the Sisters of Chanlv, the first assoaation of 
uncloistcrcd women living by rule, and dc- 
\ oled to the care of the sick and poor He 
W'as beatified in 17*91 and canonized as a 
saint in 1737 His festival is on July 19 
Vincent’s Angina, a diphtheroid affec- 
tion of the mouth and throat, of bacterial 
origin, charactenzed by’ ulceration of the 
I mucous membranes It is usually sudden in 
(Onset and accompamed by some malaise 
|•hcadache, backache and pain In severe casc-s 
sloughing of the marginal gingivae occurs 
Vindhyn, a senes of mountam ranges 
forming the northern scarp of the Deccan in 
India Altitude, i,Soo to 4iSoo ft 
Vine See Grape 

Vinegar, the weak solution of acebe 
and that is obtained by the oxidabon ot a 
dilute alcoholic hquor by the aid of the mi- 
cro-organism Bactenim aceti The hqaon 
most often fermented are ader, a speaal kind 
of beer, from which ‘malt’ vinegar 3-; ob- 
tained, and an infcnor wme, from whicJi 
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'tthile vinegar’ or 'wne vinegar’ is prepared 
In the slow or Orleans vinegar process the 
liquor IS exposed in casks to the air, which 
IS admitted through perforations The pro- 
cess is assisted bj periodical additions and 
removals of hquor, and lasts about six 
months In the ‘quick’ process the solution, 
generally a malt hquor or diluted spirit con- 
taining bran or rye extract, is made to tnckle 
throu^ vats containing shavings which arc 
coxcred with M> coderma 

Vinegar Eel {Anguillula aceti), a small 
nematode, commonly found in weak vinegar 
Sec Nematodes 

Vinegar Hill, a hill 380 ft high, in county 
Wexford, Ireland, 14 m n of Wexford It 
was the scene of the defeat of the Irish in- 
surrectionists bj General Lake, June jo, 1798 

Vineland, borough. Non Jersey, Cumber- 
land CO, on the Central of New Jersey and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads, 31 m s of 
Camden It is the scat of the State trammg 
ichool for feeble-minded children, the State 
institution for feeble-minded women, and 
the State home for disabled soldiers and 
sailors It has a public park of 45 acres and 
some fine public buildings, including the 
high school, aty hall, public librarx , and the 
home of the \'ineland Histoncal Soaet> Im- 
portant industries arc poultry raising and the 
manufacture of chemical glassware, shoes, 
togs, chenille curtains, clotbmg, pearl but- 
lons, thread, paper boxes and iron castings, 
P 7,914 


Vinei, Richard (e 1585-0 1651), Amer- 
ican colonist, was bom near Bidcford in Dc\- 
^diire, England In i6og he was sent to 
sea England to explore the country, and 
«tcr his return to England appears to have 
«cn appointed agent by Sir Ferdmando 
orgts. He went out once more to New 
tnghmd about 1615 and settled at Winter 
Harbor near the Saco Riser SomeUme be- 
ore 1635 he became pnnapal superintendent 
Saco, and in that year councillor of New 
mci^lshirc In 1642 he explored the White 
ountains, he administered the affairs of the 
«ine <!cttlcmcnts in 1643, and was deputx 
He returned to 
iba V became a planter 

Phxxiaan in Barbados 

iSi^T'c Alexandre Rodolpbe (1797- 
in ft ' 1 fhcologian and critic, was bom 
Oudiy in ihe canton of Vaud He bc- 

JSt7 

,g., of theologx at Lausanne in 

ttus associated himself 

c Free Church of Vaud, he resigned 


his professorship As a critic of French lit- 
erature, Vinet held a high place His best 
books arc Chnsttan Philosophy (1846), Vital 
Christianity (184G), Gospel Studies (1851), 
Pastoral Theology (1852), Studies in Pascal 
(1859), Outlines of Philosophy and Litera- 
ture (1865) — all translated mto English His 
Letters w ere published by Sccrctan and Ram 
bert (1882) , and by Dc Pressense (1890) 

Vineyard Sound, hlnssadiusctls, separ- 
ates the island of Martha’s Vineyard from 
the Elizabeth Islands, oS the southeast coasi 
of the State It is about zo m long and from 
to 7 m broad, and is the usual course 
for coasting vessels 

Vingt-et-Un, a card game somewhat simi- 
lar to baccarat, except that every player 
holds a hand and plays for himself alone 
One of the play ers takes a bank, and is pre- 
pared to wager that the two cards he deals 
himself will come nearer 21 in face xaluc of 
pips than the cards he deals to any other plax - 
cr Face cards count as 10, aces as ii or i A 
‘natural,’ the best band to hold, is composed 
of an ace and a card counting as a 10 The 
banker deals two cards, in txxo rounds, to 
the players and himself If he has not a 
natural, he offers a card to each player, 
having a right himself to draw a card If be 
or a plaxcr draws and makes a total of more 
than 21, the player or the banker loses his 
stake Ihc banker, not having a natural and 
not having oxerdrawn, paxs the {ilayers 
whocc total of pips 15 greater than his, and 
the other play ers pax him In case of equably 
the banker has the adxantagc A natural is 
xcry generally paid double, but this and the 
formation of a pool to go to the first natural 
arc matters to be agreed upon bx the players 

Vinh, town, capital of the proxince of 
Vinh, French Indo-Cbina, 10 m from the sea, 
midxxay betxxccn Hanoi and Hue, p 16/100 
The proxince has a population of 1,200/100 

Vinita, aty, Oklahoma, countx scat of 
Craig CO , on the Missoun, Kansas and Texas, 
and St Louis-San Francisco Railroads, 60 m 
n w of Tulsa It is the scat of a State hos- 
pital for the insane It has a large oil re- 
finery and is the commeraal center of a 
stock-raising and agricultural region, p 
5, 685 

Vinland, or Wineland, the name gix*cn 
by the Norse explorer Leif Encson m the 
clcxenlh centurx to a part of Amcnca along 
the Atlantic coast, on xxhich grapes xvere 
found groxxing The region has nexcr been 
definitely identified The neighborhood of 
Boston has been fixed upon bx some and 
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memorials to Leif Encson have been erected 
there, others declare the land to have been 
Nova Scotia, and as late aS igio 
claimed that Vmland Jay north of the 
Lawrence 

Vinson, Frederick Moore (1890- ), 

U S pubhc oiiicial Director Economic Sta- 
bihzation (i 943 - 4 S) > of War Mobilization 
f^ 94 S) , Secretary of Treasury (1945-46) , 
Chief Justice U S Supreme Court (1946- ) 

Viol, the gcnenc name given to the imme- 
diate precursors of the viohn, viola, violon- 
cello, and double-bass From the first three 
of these the wol differed in having a flat 
back, slanting shoulders, sound-holes of an- 
other form, and a greater number of strings 
The double-bass has the flat back and con- 
tour of the viol, but sound-holes like those 
in the wolin 

Viola, or Tenor Violin See Violin 
Violet (Viola), a genus of low, mostly per- 
enmal herbs, bearing alternate or radical 
leaves and solitaiy flowers ivith five irregular 
petals, the lower one being spurred at the 
base and the two lateral ones opposite and 
equal There are numerous speacs, all be- 
longing to temperate climates The Sweet or 
English Violet (V odorata) is extensively cul- 
tivated in the Umted States Tlie stems, 
which are dowmy or smooth, sprmg in tufts 
from a thick root stock The Icav'cs are 
large, and the flowers are generally deep 
purple, though varieties are cultiv'ated with 
blossoms of white and of varying shades of! 
blue Double vaneties are also common In j 


Violin 


growing violets, the stock plants should be 
divided, about the end of April, into single 
crowns, and these should be planted at nine- 
inch intervals in rows tw'clve mches apart 
T tola tncolar is an Old World species (see 
Pansi), of W'hich a strain (V tricolor arven- 
sis) has become naturalized in parts of the 
United States, where it is known as Johnny- 
Jump-Up The Sweet White Violet (V blan- 
da) and the Lance-leafed Violet (F lanceo~ 
lata) arc the American species beanng small, 
faintly fragrant flowers in the spring They 
are found from New England and the Great 
Lakes regions southw ard Other varieties are 
the Canada Violet (F canadensis), with star- 
hke white flowers, purple-tinged, the exqui- 
site Bird’s Foot (F pedata), with pedately 
parted leaves, and broad flowers, tinted wnth 
every imaginable shade of blue, lavender, and 
white, the early F pahnata and V sagittaia, 
whose leaves grow enormously after flower- 
mg, the quaint spurred violets, as the Dog 
Violet (F labradortca) and the delicate,, 


veiny F rostrata and vellow-Jlonered 
Round-Leafed Violet (F rotundtfoUa), and 
Downy Yellow Violet (F pubescens) 

Violet Rays See Spectrum 
Violin, a stnnged instrument played vnth 
a bow, probably first made b> Gasparo Ber- 
tolotti— better knowm as Gasparo di Sale— 
(d 1610) of Brescia, Lombardy It has a 
hollow, resonant, oblong body', narrower in 
its upper portion, consisting of a back and 
a breast — both of w'hich are conv es — attached 
to and slightly overlapping narrow sides or 
nbs The upper and lower extremities are 
rounded, and on each <ade of the instrument, 
a httle above its center, are two inward 
curves, formed somewhat hkc the letter C. 
The narrow portion between the curves is 
ternied the w'aist On the breast m the lower 
portion of, and extending a little below', the 
waist, there are two longitudinal incisions, 
one on each side, formed like the letter f 
and called / or sound holes Attached to the 
center of the upper part of the v'lolin is a 
neck, the prolongation of which is a head, 
usually terminatmg in the form of a scroll 
An ebony finger-board and nut — a narrow 
ndge containmg four Imy groov'cs placed at 
the upper end of the finger-board — are glued 
to the flat surface of the neck The head con 
tains four tumng pegs, two on each side, to 
which the upper ends of the strings arc se- 
cured, the low’er ends being fastened in a 
tail-piccc attached to the bottom of the in- 
strument 

In the inside of the v'lohn there are four 
small blocks, which fill up the respective cor- 
ners A larger block placed nt the center of 
the low'cr end contains the tail-pin A sim- 
ilar block IS placed at the center of the upper 
end, and to this the neck is attached The 
back at this part contains a small semicir- 
cular projection, termed the button The 
lower end of the neck is let into the block, 
so that the under horizontal surface of the 
neck rests against this button and against a 
portion of the back, by thu means the neck 
IS firmlv united to the body of the instru- 
ment The sides are bent to shape, and arc 
only about 1/16 in thick To strengthen 
these, and also to provide a broader surface 
for the attachment of the back and breact, 
the parts between the blocks have their edges 
thickened b\ means of tiny strips of wood 
called Imings, which are bent to fit the inner 
curves of the sides, and arc glued to them 
The blocks and hmngs are usually made of 
pine, but wallow, lime, and cedar are al'o 
used for these parts. The bass-bar is a little 
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beam of pine, glued longitudinally but some- 
what ob1iqud> to the inner surface of the 
breast, and in such a podtion that the left — 
or G string — foot of the bridge is over the 
center of the bar The proportions and ad- 
justment of the bass-bar require the nicest 
calailation in order to secure the best tonal 
results The sound-post is a small movable 
pillar of pine, usually about 5^ m m diameter, 
which stands upnght between the back and 
the breast It is usualy from % m to 
in bchmd the right foot of the bridge — i « 
nearer the lower end of the instrument If a 
violm IS loo high in build, the tone lacks 
solume, if too low, it lacks sympathetic qual- 
it> , and in both eases the balance of tone 
between the upper and lower registers is un- 
equal Many of the best violins of Stradi- 
inn and Giuseppe Guamen have a total 
depth of about a in , the height of arch In 
back and breast being about half the height 
of the sides 

The breast is always made of pine, and 
may be of one thickness throughout, but is 
frequently thickest at the center The back, 
sides, neck, and head are almost nvariably 
made of maple or sycamore, but may be of 
beech and of birch If the back and breast 
ate too thin, the tone of the violin lacks sol- 
idity, and is easily played out, if too thick, 
the tone is thin and shrill, besides being dif- 
liwU of production The stnngs are raised 
aboxe the lower end of the finger-board, and 
bate thdr iibrations communicated to the 
instrument b\ means of the bridge, which is 
moxublc and cut from a single piece of 
ul j reccixcd its present form from 
; ,di\an, and its artistic design is necessary 
o Its properh fulfilling its functions The 
f of fbe violin is coated with varnish, 
inich not only enhances the beauty of the 
uiftrument, but greatli affects its tone Oil 
better resulte than spirit lar- 
nisn Cremona nolins are famous for the 
fbcir nmkh, but after 1760 its 
till! base been lost x\n ordinan 

'izc nohn is 14 inches m length of bodv, 
Kcluuic of the neck and head The length 
5 nng from nut to bridge should not be 
than 13 inches 

It, ^ilh four stnngs tuned 

^Th' highest, or first, is tuned to 
hiphcsl space of the treble 
ah. I ’ * t **^®"'*' ibird, and fourth string* 

bdol D, G. 

ot „n 'trings are made of gut, but firsts 

coi>r;,i ?'■*'* stnng i* 

wth spun Wire, pure *il\cr being 


most m favor In order to produce the de- 
sired intervals of pitch, the stnngs arc stopped 
as reqmrcd by the finger tips of the left 
hand Bv the use of a small w ood or ivory m- 
strument, the ‘mute,’ a peculiarlv soft tone, 
of mufiicd and tremulous quality , is obtamed 
Music for the violm is always wmtten in the 
treble clef, and the compass of the instru- 
ment IS about four octaves, but this can be 
extended bv the use of harmonics The vio- 
Im IS sounded by having its stnngs set in 
vibration by a band of rosined horse-hair 

The viola or tenor viohn is about a sev- 
enth larger than the viohn, and is held and 
played m the same manner Its four stnngs 
arc tuned m fifths, one fifth lower than the 
viohn, its notes, numbermg from the highest 
stnng, bemg A, D, G, C The two lower 
stnngs are covered with spun wire, and music 
for the instrument is written in the alto def 
The violoncello, or ’cello, is about twnce the 
size of the viohn, but its sides arc deeper m 
proportion Its four stnngs arc tuned to the 
same notes as those ot the viola, but arc 
one octave lower, and its two lower stnngs 
arc also covered with spun wire Music for 
the ’cello is wntten m the bass def, the ten- 
or and treble defs being also used for pas- 
sages m the higher positions of the instru- 
ment The double-bass is about twice the 
size of the ’cello, but has a flat back and 
sloping shoulders It may be strung with 
three or with four stnngs, and m either case 
It may be tuned m v anous ways A frequent 
method of tuning with four stnngs is G for 
the first or highest stnng, and D, A, E for 
the second, third, and fourth stnngs Mudr 
for the double-bass is wntten in the bass 
clef, usually an octave higher than the notes 
are to *ound 

Stringed instruments bv the great Italian 
makers arc considered supenor to all others 
Several instruments by Antonio Stradivan 
have each brought $10,000 while $9,250 has 
been given for a violm made by Giuseppe 
Guamen (IHS ) \mong other distinguished 
Italian makers are Amati, Bergonzi, Gagli 
ano, Grandno Guad-ignini, Maggini, Mon- 
tagnana, Ruggicn, and Gasparo di Salo 

Consult Hart’s The Vtohn, H Allen’s 1 10- 
hn-makint; as tl tf'as and Is, W H Mav- 
son’s Vtohn-tnahtns, H Saint-Gcorge’s The 
Box Its History, Manufacture, and Use 
(1897) , Hawcis’ Old 1 tohns, W M Morns’ 
Bnlish lio/in Makers (1904), Ragstcr’s 
Chats on 1 tohns (1905) , Anna Chapin’s Tie 
Heart of Mtmc (1906), \bdc and Ivcider- 
hcitmann’s The 1 lohn Its Ilt'ton and Con 
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Violoncello, or ’Cello See Violin 
Vionville, village, Lorraine, Germany, la 
w of Metz It was the scene of a des- 
perate encounter — ^known also as Mars-Ia- 

Tour— (Aug i6, 1S70) betneen the Germans I seum of thp Rprim ” — pT 

under Pnnee Frederick Chprles anA ♦!,« Berlin Unlverslt} is one of the 

French under Marshal ^ aonumenU that demonstrate bis in- 


{1SS2; On losing his appomtment In Ber- 
lin he was offered the chair of pathological 
anatomy at Wiirzburg (1849) , and there he 
remained until, in 1856, Berlm Umversitj in- 
vited him to return The pathological nm- 


French under Marshal Bazame i tr., u y . 

Viper (V:pcra), a genus of poisonous Po?;X ' ^7 

So? "b^t ten TO found « r„nmr,/whlch nas ne«r?i?e“trf 

Sh^^wk h 7 "^ best-knovra books, but therf is 

orally thick bodies, with peculiarly flat and oracticalk «« r’ j » 

^rt-shaped heads, and stanng, cat-hke eyes which he has not^oken leameSf his 

TJeir fangs arc long, and attached to mov- Cellular Pathology he took for bis motto 

« «*'«■ m . 


_ m. t m ■ > . wwMilw *. unuiia i All cells iroixi a 

f J Z that was the theoiy on which all 

to 6 feet Tbc most familiar sp^es and the his medical work was based He was the 
most northern one is F fielias (xc Adder) first to apply the cell theorv to the consider- 

H. l.ns <» 


,* , — UMUbO JtxC Wits AiinK UMU 

tte dangerous Russell's viper or daboia (V of the prominent leaders of the liberals In the 
toett), which iMches a length of five Prussian Diet and the German Reichstag 
feet To the family Vipcridac belong not onlj Consult his Ze/e bv Beecher, Zr/e in Smith- 
thc true vipers and their alhes, but also the soman Institution’s A»««a/ Report for 1902, 
deadly sub-fomily Crotalidac, which includes Karl Blind's Personal Recollections of Fir- 
thc rattlesnakes, copperheads, and water moc- » 


casins of North Amenca, and the fer-de 
lance and bushmastcr of South Amenca To 
the sub-fnmil> Vipcrinac, which is confined _ 

exclusively to the Old World, belong not Chicago, Burhn^on’ md Quin^'r and the 
only the xnpers in the restneted sense, but Alton Railroads, 24 m sw of Springfield 
also the puff adder (Pilis anetans) , common “ " 


chow {North American RevictO, 1903), 
Haeckel’s Frete Wissensehaft und Frete Lehrt 
(1908) 

Virdon, aty, Macoupin co , Dlmois, on the 


throughout Afnca except along the northern 
coast, and the African homed vipers (Ce 
rastes) See Puff Aduer Consult Gadow' 
Amphibia and Reptiles, Ditmar’s Snakes of 
t he World (igsj ) , Popc's 5 «ahw Ahtic <1937) 
Vipsania, daughter of M Vipsamus 
Agnppa and wife of Tiberius, bore the latter 
a son, Drusus, but in ii b c Augustus caused 
them to be divorced, in order that Tibenus 
might marry his daughter Juba 
Virchow, Rudolf (i83r-i902), German 
anthropologist, pathologist, and legislator, 
ivas bom in Schivclbcin, Pomerania He was 
appointed pro-rector to the University of 
Berlm m 1847, and the same year was sent 
by the government to investigate typhus 
fever in Silesia His report was so outspoken 
as to cause a good deal of offiaal disquiet, 
and his democratic creed brought about the 
loss of his university appointment He had 
already founded (1847) the Archiv fur Path- 
ologtsche Anatonue, which he edited until his 
death He was largely responsible for the 
encouragement given to Schhemann in his 


Coal mining is the principal mdustrv There 
are large poultrv-packing interests, p {1940) 
31041 

Vireo, or Grcenlet, the American birds 
of the family Vireonidac, distnbuted abun- 
dantly m temperate North Amenca, Mexico, 
and Central Amenca as far south as Costa 
Rica, and in tlie Antilles There arc about 
70 species, and 200 vanetics Thev arc allied 
to the waxwngs, but are much smaller The 
plumage is prevailingly ohve, or olive green, 
with brown and gray, and buff or whitish 
underneath, never streaked or spotted The 
vireos are mainly insectivorous, but feed oc- 
casionally on fruit and berncs, and they arc 
migratory The nests are dccplv pensile, 
formed of grapevine bark or similar matcnal, 
and lined with mosses and lichens They 
are bung by the rim to the fork of a low 
branch, from three to five feet from the 
ground The eggs are an elongated oval, 
and white speckled with red and purple 
Some speaes have a pleasing song, others nro 
noted for the oddity of their notes The ted- 
eyed vireo (V olwaceus), common through- 
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out temperate North America m the summer, 
Is a t>pe of the whole family^ 

Virgil, or Vergil (70-19 u c), whose full 
name was Publius Vergilius Maro, the 
greatest of Roman poets, wras a native of 
Andes, near Mantua The correct spellmg 
of the name m Latin is with an c, not with 
an I, the spclhng Virgilius is first found m 
the fifth centurj ao) , and acquired vogue af- 
ter the ninth century He was given a good 
education at Milan and in Rome (after 53 
nc), where the Emperor Augustus was his 
fellow pupil, It IS said In 41 he went to 
Rome, and became one of Maecenas’ circle of 
fnends, among the members of which were 
the poets Horace and Vanus The rest of 
his life was spent in literary work and study 
His Geor^tes appeared about 30 b c , and his 
remaining years were devoted to the compo- 
sition of his Aennd He died at Brundustum 
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pie Bucolics, mostl> desenpus e of rustic life 
re imitations, almost translations, fron 
iii«***^^!** Georgies deal with agncul 
, arhonculturc, domestic animaU, am 
»'ecpK'C It IS a didactic poem 
wn? Hesiod, but the skil 

i,«i topics are clc\atcd and ideal 

the 'ml!'! episodes, make 1 

Rn», POffect of the greater works o 
Koman poem 

m S9 n c , was finuhed 
OcanT'rT'* corrections at the poet’ 
IS the settlement of Acnea 


in Italy, after the destruction of Troj The 
first sue books resemble the Odyssey, the last 
sue the Ihad, but the fourth owes much to 
ApoUomus Rbodius’ Argonautica The story 
of Aeneas was not a hvmg Roman legend, 
though it had been officially adopted at 
Rome for two centuries, and Virgil himself 
was not naturally fitted to be an epic poet 
Hence there is an oir of effort and unreahty 
about the whole work The battle scenes, 
above all, arc clearly wntten by a student, 
not by a man of action, the imitation of 
Homer is too obvious Yet the poem re 
mams the noblest monument of Roman 
character and of Roman poetic genius One 
great charm of the poem is the frequent ex- 
pression in perfect language of thoughts 
common indeed, which touch the humati 
heart in every age, and above all, there u 
the unsurpassable Roman dignitv which col 
ors the whole poem, maintained and ex 
pressed by the poet’s perfect command of 
language and rhythm From the point ol 
mere style the poem has never been sur- 
passed In 1930 the Bi-millenial Anniversary 
of the birth of Virgil was celebrated through- 
out the world The minor works ascribed to 
Virgil arc Culcx and Ctns, two small epic 
poems, Moretum, a description of a peas- 
ant’s breakfast, Copa, ‘name hostess,’ a short 
elegiac poem in a sprightly tone, and Catal- 
rplon, short poems on vanous subjects Of 
all these poems no more can be said here 
than that they date from Virgil’s time, and 
j quite well may be his work Virgil at once 
gained the greatest reputation , his w ork« 
[Were regularly studied in schools, and later 
consulted as oracles In the hliddlc Ages 
Dante regarded Virgil as his chief teacher 
and in popular tradition he was considered 
the greatest of magiaans and necromancers, 
owmg to the use of his poems as oradcs The 
scene of his exploits was Naples, which, as 
the place of his bunal, was the origin of 
these legends Good editions of Virgil are 
numerous Translations hav e been made into 
English verse bv Drvden, Palmer (Bucolics), 
Bowen (B»cobcxand Aenad, i -\i ), Rhoadc« 
( 4 «iod), Conington (Poems, Aenad), Mor- 
ns (Aennef) , and into Enghsb prore bv Con- 
ington and Mackail 

Consult Jean d’Outremeu'e’s Lcs Fails 
Merallciix dc Virgile, a fifteenth centun 
work (modem cd ) , ComparctU’s I irgif m 
ihr it tddlr tges, Henri’s fcnrirfcj, Nettle- 
ships’ Inlrodiichon to the Study of I irgtlard 
Ancient Liics of lirgil. Sellar’s Roniar 
Poets of the Augustan Age, TunL*ons Vas~ 
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(er Vergtl, Boissier’s The Country of Horace 
and Vergil, Lcland’s Legends of Vergtl, 
Glover’s Studies tn Virgil (1904), Wood- 
berry’s Great Writers (1912) , Fraidc’s Virgil 
A Biography (1922), MacUiiI’s Virgil and 
His Meaning to the World of Today (1923) , 
Prescott’s Development of Virgil’s Art 
(1927) , Schauroth’s Observations on Vtrgd 
and His View of Life (1932) 

Virginal See Spinet 
Virginia (popularly called the ‘Old Do- 
minion’) , a South Atlantic State of the Uni- 
ted States, and one of the onginal thirteen 
It IS bounded on the north by West Viiginia 
and Man'Iand, on the east b> Maryland and 
the Atlanbc Ocean, on the south bj North 
Carohna and Tennessee, and on the west 
by Kentucky and West \%ginia The Poto- 
mac River forms the boundary hne with 
Maryland The total area is 42,627 sq m , of 
whidi 2,36s are water-surfaced 
Topography — ^Virgmia is divided into three 
regions known as the Coastal Plain, the Pied- 
mont Plain, and the Appalachian Plateau 
The first of these includes all of the eastern 
peninsula and the low, level portion extend- 
mg westward 50 to 130 m from the ocean 
and Chesapeake Bay It nscs by a more or 
less w ell-marked escarpment to the Piedmont 
Plam, which extends westward to the foot of 
the Blue Ridge The Piedmont is more div- 
ersified than the Coastal Plain, vaiymg in 
altitude from 200 to 1,000 feet The Blue 
Ridge extends m an almost conUnuous cham 
across the State from northeast to southwest, 
and has a general elevation of about 2,500 
feet Along the western boundary arc ranges 
of the Alleghany and Cumberland Moun- 
tains Lying west of the Blue Ridge is the 
Great Valley In the southwest the Plateau 
region broadens, and is traversed by a num- 
ber of parallel ranges separated by narrow 
valleys Here arc the highest elevations m 
the State— Rogers Mountain (S. 7 i 9 ^ ) an'i 
White Top (S,S20 ft ) 

Among the nvers drammg the Piedmont 
and Coastal Plams arc the Potomac, the 
Rappahannock, the York, and the James, 
which receives the Appomattox as its chief 
tnbutary A number of rivers flow south- 
eastward mto North Carohna, among them 
the Blackwatcr and the Nottoway, forming 
the Chowan, and the Staunton and the Dan, 
forming the Roanoke The Shenandoah River 
drams the northern part of the Plateau re- 
gion, and empties mto the Potomac Si^^ 
ted in the southeast comer is the great Dis- 
mal Swamp, m which is Lake Drummond. 


Climate and Soil — The climate is fairly 
free from extremes of heat and cold That of 
the highland region is pleasant and healthful 
throughout the year, but the low coastal belt 
IS hot and sultry dunng the summer months 
The mean annual temperature for the State 
IS about 59“ r The mean wantcr tempera- 
ture IS 40°, the mean summer temperature, 
77 “ The average annual preapitation at 
Norfolk 13 52 Inches, at Lynchburg, 42.8 
inches, and at Staunton, 38 inches 
The soil of the Coastal Plam is generally 
hght, bemg composed of sand, gravel, and 
clay , that of the Piedmont Plam is heaider, 
easily tillable, and fairly fertile, bemg com- 
posed of w’eathcred metamorphic rocks and 
day, while that of the Great Valiev is noted 
for its richness, consisting mainly of eroded 
and decayed limestone, which forms the val- 
ley floor Considerable alluvial deposits are 
found in the valleys of the nvers m the 
Coastal Plain 

Geology — ^Thcre is dose correspondence 
between the topographical divisions of ^’ir- 
ginia and the geological formations The old- 
est strata are the Archann granites, gneisses, 
i^enites, and greenish metamorphic rocks of 
the Piedmont Plain East of this is the 
Coastal Plam, consistmg of Tertiary and 
Quaternary deposits of sand, gravel, and 
day An area of coal deposits m Goochland, 
Henneo, Powhatan, and Chesterfield coun- 
ties, on the eastern border of the Piedmont 
Plain, 1 of Tnassic formation, and here cov- 
ers the older Archiean rocks In the Appala- 
chia.1 ^latcau the Palaiozoic rocks prevail 
The Blue Ridge contains the oldest rocks, be- 
ing formed of the Potsdam senes of the Cam- 
bnan epoch The other nmges have De- 
vonian sandstones and hmestones along their 
crests, while Sflunan hmestone hnes the val- 
ley floors 

Public Welfare and Health— In 1938 Vir- 
ginia adopted a public assistance act pro«d- 
mg for general rehef, old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and relief for the 
bhnd The appropnations for the first year 
were ?i ,538,000 and for the second vear 
$1,788,000 Ninety -two counUcs and 23 atics 
apphed for $808,65667 to which would be 
added local funds of $ 727 i 099 SS The total 
state expenses for welfare in the 1938 fiscal 
year amounted to $ 5 i 90 *i 398 73 I” that vear 
all-Umc low records were made by malana 
typhoid fever, paratyphoid, diarrhea, and 
dysentery Almost half of the people of the 
state were serv’ed from pubhc water supphes 
There were 61 maternal and child health 
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clinics in operation In 1938 the State spent or 64 9 per cent ol the total land surlace 
$iSI4j9oS-} 7 on public health This represents a decrease of 1,832492 acres 

Jfimiig— Wrginia ranks -Sth among the since 1920 The value of farm property in- 
states m the \aluc of its mineral products eluding land, buildings, implements and ma- 
Mrginia ranks second in the amount of chinciy, Mas $900,168,925 — a decrease of 
p\ntc, third in the produebon of manganese $174417,566 (16 2 per cent ) in the decade 
ore, calcareous ore and scrap mica, fourth Idle or fallon land comprised 6,695,156 acres 
in sheet mica. It was the sole producer in Cereals and tobacco arc the most impor- 
thc Umted States of Utamum ore (ilmemtc tant crops Among the cereals com ranks 
and rutile) Coal is by far the most impor- first, represenUng about 40 per cent of the 
tant mineral of the State The first bitu- cultnatcd area and produnng about oiie- 
ininous coal mined in the Umted States fourth the total value of farm crops Hay is 
Mas taken from the Richmond basin, near second in acreage and fourth in \alue, rep- 
thc cit> of Richmond, late in the r8th cen- resenUng about one-fourth of the culbiated 
tuiy hlost of the present product comes area Tobacco vias the leading agricultural 
from the Richmond basm product until 1927 when this crop fell to 

Banks and Banking — The State had 129 third place 
national banks and 1S2 heensed state banks The acreage and Mcld of these and other 
ui 1940 The national banks had total assets crops annual!} arc Com, 1,527,000 acres, 
of $400,000,000 and the state banks assets of 34,800,000 bushels, tobacco, 163,000 acres, 
$300/100,000, a combined total of $700,000,- 103449,000 pounds, ha} and forage, 1,200,- 
coo The total deposits ncre $600,000,000, 000 acres, 1,300,000 tons, nhitc potatoes, 
the total surplus amounted to $25/100,000, 118,000 acres, 10,401,000 bushels, wheat, 
and undivided profits $10,000,000 The total 603,000 acres, 8,624,000 bushels, peanuts, 
as-cts of loan as«oaations amounted to $59,- 152/100 acres, 145,225,000 pounds, sweet po- 
000,000 The state treasun balance of June tatoes, 38,000 acres, 3,990,000 bushels, cot- 
*940, was $10,000,000 and the gross ton, 71,000 acres, 17,000 bales lint, 8,000 
bonded debt was $18,000,000 tons cottonseed , oats, 189,000 acres, 1^92,000 

Foresin — Forests of distinct tipes for- bushels 
wcrl} coicred each ol the three topograph- Excluding potatoes and sweet potatoes, 
legions Yellow pine prc\ ailed in the the acreage devoted to vegetables in 1940 was 
OM«tal Plain, oak and white pine in the 79,000, and their value was $6,000,000 The 
and white pine, hemlock value of the fruit and nut crops in 1940 was 
and hard woods in the western plateau It is $12,000,000 N'irgima’s apple crop was ii,- 
MiiMted that about 14,000,000 acres can 000,000 bushels in 1940 being surpassed onlv 
., Browing forests These arc m b} Wastungton md New York In the same 

c Alleghany Mountains in the border }car the production of grapes amounted to 
ronntics from Rockingham to Wise counties 1,980 tons, strawberries 370,000 crates val- 
. '***'®, vvhcrc hard woods predominate, in ucd at $765 900 

frh Piedmont Plateau Slock Raising — ^Thc 1930 Census showed 

woods md vcHovv pine), and in the value of domestic ammals, chickens and 
Loa'tal Plam (mostlv loblollv pine) bees to be $92,655766 The numbers and 
'] *’””~^** fbc total value of its fishcrv value of the prinapal farm ammals were 
StatM T ranks fourth among the Cattle, 782,000, $.1,706,000, includmg mdk 

'-J** of its menhaden it ranks cows and heifers, 390000, $13,650,000, horses 

norfani K o}stcrs is the most im- and colts, 195,000, $12,373/100, mules and 

nroduri fishing industi}, the mule colts, 93,000, $7834000, swine includ- 

'hucLcrtv”^**® vvlucd at $2,34o,o’4 (fresh- mg pigs, 551,000, $3,343000, «hcep and 
‘bell ' 0**^ ?'3S,039 for 0}'stcr lamb-, 485,000, $2,212,000 Poullrv raised 

nf ^bad, croakers, squcteagucs were valued at $12,500,000 in 1940, bees at 

lives cbims soft crabs, and ale- $350,000 in 1940 The wool clip was valued 

at ntarl '* ^'*bcncs arc conducted at $400,000 in 1940 The dair} industr} is 

laniic C '"’adable point along the At- important, the total value of butter, cream 
Chct-inMi^'* n ^ important are in and whole milk sold in 1940 was $12,000,000 

■IrnciJi* tnbutanes Moriifactiircs — There has been con'idcr- 

ttal advance dunng recent }car«, in mo'l of 

siaii ''f* 'be manufactunng mdustnes of Altginia. 

P ang an area of i6 7-*>6 o acres During the period of 1914-19, the value of 
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products increased 143 1 per 


manufactured 
cent 

The State has excellent transportation fa- 
cilities, both by rail and by water. Its coal 
fields produce an abundance of fuel, and fts 
iron mines and forests, and its tobacco and 
cotton fields, together with those of neigh- 
bonng States, afford an abundance of raw 
matenals, while many of its streams afford 
excellent water power These natural advan- 
tages are all fa\orablc to the development 
of manufacturing 

The tobacco industrj' includes the manu- 
facture of agars, agarettes, chewing tobacco, 
smoking tobacco and snuff The 31 establish 
ments reported in 1939 gave employment to 
14,630 persons and reported products valued 
at Sjoo, 000,000 or 39 i per cent of the total 
\ alue of manufactured products for the State 

The lumber and Umber products include 
furmtuic, wood turned and shaped, wood 
preserved, wood pulp, wooden boxes and ex- 
celsior These industries turned out products 
xalued at $72,000,000 in 1940 As regards the 
number of wage earners in each group of 
manufactures the following arc arranged in 
order of importance textile mdustnes (kmt 
goods, cotton goods, silk and rayon, woolen 
goods), tobacco, sbp and boat building, 
sawmill operations, furniture, railroad car 
construction and repairs, printing and pub 
lishing, pulp and paper manufacture (Vir- 
ginia ranking first in the South) , commer- 
aal fettilucrs 

In J92S the greatest air-mtrogen plant in 
the Western Hemisphere began produang at 
Hopewell, Virgima Ammonia is the primary 
product, but sodium nitrate is produced in 
great quantity, providing the only direct 
compcUuon in this country with Chilean so- 
dium nitrate The harbor of Hampton Roads 
IS one of the leading centers of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in the countiy Great turbo-elec- 
tnc driven ships have been built here In 1930 
a new plant began the construction of sea- 
planes and pleasure boats bv mass production 
methods The state’s industries each year 
arc becoming more diiersified In 1938 and 
1939 many new factoncs were erected in 
Jarret, Grottoes, Pulaski, Crewe, and other 
aties and towns for the fabrication of in- 
sulating board, silk, hosiciy, raion, plastics, 
etc 

Legishiion and- Courts— The prmapal 
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Other legislaUon included authoriration of a 
new state hbrary building, a county zoning 
act, regulation of advertising along high 
ways, and the granUng of greater power to 
the State hospital board The salanes of 
judges and many court ofSaals w ere increased 
and a volunta^ retirement plan went into 
effect, legislation was enacted to speed up 
the work of the Supreme Court of Appeals, 
and the State bar assoaation was made an 
adjunct of the courts charged with controll 
mg the profession'll conduct of lamerx 
The Hampton Roads sanitation distnct was 
formed to eliminate pollution in the waters 
of several counties, aties, and towns Studies 
were started by legislatiic committees on 
apportionment of house and senatorial elec- 
tion districts, recodification of school and 
insurance laws, hunting and fishing laws 
jni] system, labor, and diul service 
Transportation — ^The prmapal railroads 
are the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Norfolk 
and Western Twelve Class I railroads enter 
the State Of great importance to commerce 
are the numerous ba\s and the long estuanes 
forming the lower courses of the pnnapal 
nvers The Port of Hampton Roads, includ- 
ing Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport Ncw<, 
Hampton and Suffolk, accommodates ships 
from all parts of the world Newport New« 
has warehouses and piers for all kinds oi 
mcrdiandise. 

Commerce — Hampton Roads is the sec- 
onc ranking port in the United States in ton- 
nage and one oi the world’s finest harbors 
There is a great shipbuilding industry in 
Hampton Roads where many naial lessck 
and merchant ships are constructed 
Population — ^According to the 1940 Cen- 
sus the population of Virginia was 2,677,773 
III 1930 forcign-bom whites numbered 23,- 
820, Negroes, 650163, Indians, 7791 Chi- 
nese, 293 , and Japanese, 43 The urban pop- 
ulation in towns and aties of at least 2,300 
inhabitants, comprise 33 3 
total The population, according to prenous 
census reports was as follows (iSio) 974r 
600, (1830) 1,211405* (1850) 142^661, 
(1870) after formation of West Virginia, i,- 
223,163, (1880) J, $ 13 , s 6 St (tSgo) 1,635,980, 
(1900) 1,854, JS4, (1910) 2.061,612, (1920) 
2,309,187, (1930) 2421,831 The population 
of the pnnapal aties in 1940 was Richmond, 
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Education —There is a State Board of Industnal School for White Girls, at Bon 
Education, consisting of the go\cmor, super- Air, the Manual Labor School for Colored 
uitendcnl of public instruction, altomc\-gcn- Bo>s, at Hanover, Industnal School for Col- 
cral, and three cspcncnccd educators, elected ored Girls, at Peakes Turnout, State Peni- 
b> the senate for four Ncars, together nith tcntiar\, at Richmond, State Farm for De- 
onc at\ and one counti division supednten- fective Misdemeanants, at State Farm An 
dent, cbo«cn b> the other members for two mdustrial farm for n omen pnsoners was pro- 
)C3r« The State supenntendent reports nnn- vidcd in 1930 Convicts arc worked on the 
ual!> to this board The board divides the State farm and on public roads 
State into divisions of not less than one coun- Government — The present constitution of 

ty or one at\ each, and appomts a supenn- Virgmia was adopted in 1902 Amendments 
tendenl for each division for four a cars, sub- may be proposed in cither hou«c and must 
]cct to the approval of the senate Separate be approved by a majority of both houses of 
schools must be maintained for white and for that legislature and the succeeding one, and 
colored children under the same general regu- later ratified by a majonty vote of the clec- 
lations In 1939-40 the public elementary tors The usual qualifications for \oting arc 
and high schools had an enrollment of 58*1- in cfiect, m addition to the payment of a 
000 pupih There were 17^)68 teachers poll lax If the voter has ser\ed in the Civil 
About b’8, 000,000 was expended on the War the poll tax is omitted The chief execu- 
pubhe schools tive officers are the Goxemor, Lieutcnanl- 

Publicly controlled institubons of higher Governor and Attorney -General — fleeted for 
tcammg are the Umvcrsity of Virginia, at four years the Secretary of the Common- 
ChatloUesvillc, Virginia Mihtary Institute, wealth. Treasurer, Superintendent of Public 
alLeringtoh, Virgmia Agricultural and Me- Buildings Commissioner of Agriculture, Con- 
cha^cal College and Polytechnic Institute, troller — appointed b\ the Goiemor An Au- 
^ Blacksburg, the Medical College of Vir- ditor is chosen for a hke term by joint ballot 
pnia, at Richmond, and William and Mary of the General Assembly The governor is 
h 1 \ Williamsburg A corporation not eligible for the next succeeding term He 
oatkedby John D Rockefeller, Jr , has been has a limited power to grant reprieves and 
wpon'iblc for the restoration of Wilbams- pardons A two-thirds vote of both bouses 
urg, bicludmg William and Mary College, overrides his veto, which extends to anv item 
wmplcicd in 1934 Privately controlled are in an appropnation bill 
aslilngton and Lee Hmvcrsitv, at Lexing- The legislature, called the General Assem- 
R**',! 1 u Jljchniond, at Richmond, blv, consists of a Senate of not less than 33 

an^ph Macon College, at Ashland , nor more than 40 members, and a House of 
ampden Sidney College, Emory and Henry Hdcgales of not less than 90 nor more than 
Bnar College, roo members The Senators are elected for a 
Ivn HI " Afacon, Woman's College, at term of four sears Delegates for two sears 
IfpN f Bridgewater College Col- Regular sessions convene in January of even 

loo \ Ihe Hamp- sears, and arc limited to 60 days The judicial 

Mm* Agncultural Institute, the power is vested in a Supreme Court of Ap- 

the *1 * ^®™al and Industrial Institute, and peals of sev cn justices, cho«cn bs joint ballot 
University, both at of the General Assembly for a term of 12 

Q scars, in Circuit Courts, each havang one 

Stale n judge, chosen by joint vote of the General 

fiicm *** Chanties and Corrections of Assembly for 8 years, m Cits Courts and in 
'Utuiinnc By the goyernor In- Justices of the Peace Under the Rcnpportion- 

ind School for the Deaf mcnl \ct of 1929, klrginia has 9 Reprceenta- 

ahiie In.. --tnunton, three hospitals for Uses in the Halional Congress Richmond is 
Eastern, at Williamsburg the State capital 

I7J) .j Staunton, and the Southw est- lltstor\ — Queen Elizabeth made a grant 

Crntnl colored— the of the coast of \mcnca to Sir Humphrey Gll- 

•'Plic and P , , Colons for the Epi- bert In 1584 this patent passed to Sir Walter 
tanumc fn- ^i|‘*'”*"^ded, at Colons , Sana- Raleigh who sent out Amadas and Barlow 
kaiaaba md "“Bcrailosis Patients at to explore the country After vasitmc the 
"aloml I of what is now North Carolina thev rc- 

vilk lrilutir,*!i'^c L Burkes- turned to England, and the Queen delighted 

..ehool (or Bovs, at Maidens, at their fasorablc report u. said to have 
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named the new land Virgima On April lo, j in iG6o, the Virginia governors were virtually 
1606, James i issued ‘The First Charter of j chosen by the Assembly 
Virginia’ to the Virgmia Company, which Dunng the Commonwealth m England, 
consisted of two divisions, known as the thousands of Cavahers took refuge in Wr- 
Plymouth and the London companies, to col- ginia The grants of land mcrcascd m size, 
onize respectively the north and the south and nith the growth of large estates went 
At that time ^^rglma included all the land the increased use of slave labor In 1670 the 
between 34° and 45° IT lat , and the London suffrage nas restneted to ‘freeholders and 
Company was assigned the region between J housekeepers,’ and betn cen 1661 and 1676 no 
34" and 41" N lat Jamestown, on the James j Assembly was held in ^^rgln^a This ansto- 
River, was settled in 1607 — the first perma- j cratic tendency, the economic distress, the 
nent Enghsh settlement m America The 1 Navigation Acts, the misrule of Governor 
early years were filled with suffering and Berkeley, and the Indian massacres all led to 
misery, for the Indians were hostile, the spot j Bacon’s Rebellion m 1676 (Sec Bacon’s 
selected for settlement was unhealthful, and j Rebeluon ) The leaders m the rebclhon 
the people quarreled over the division of the W'ere pumshed with great seventy bi Bcrkc- 
supphes WTiilc the romantic talcs concemmg ley, who had returned to power In accor- 
Captam John Smith which color this early dance with the instructions of Charles n , in 
period have been largely discarded as untrue, 16761 the suffrage was restneted to ‘freehold- 
he did valuable service during the first two ers ’ In 1693 Wilham and Miry College was 
winters 1 { founded by popular subscnption After 1700 

Dunng the winter of 1609-10 the colony the population of Virginia increased rapidh 
nearly starved to death, its numbers being re- —a large influx of Huguenots being clo«el> 
duced from 500 to 60 The next June prepara- followed by an immigration of Germans from 
tions had been made to leave, when the new the PalaUnate The number of slaves incrcas- 
govemor. Lord Dc La Warr, arnved with ed from 6,000 in 1700 to *50,000 in 175 ° 1 “ 
colonists and fresh supphes Another charter, 1723 the Negroes and Indians w-ere disfran- 
m 1612, added the Bermudas to the junsdic- chised, in 1736 the suffrage was restricted to 
tion of the Company, and gave it full power those who had a freehold of iso acres of un- 
to legislate for the colony On Julv 30, 1619, cultivated land, or 25 acres of culUvated land 
the first representative assembly m America j with a house thereon 
met at Jamestowm It was composed of the The westward moi ement brought the Vir- 
governor, the counal, and the burgesses, of gmians m contact wth the Fcendi, and in 
whom two were elected by the inhabitants of 1740 the first Ohio Company " formrf to 
each town and plantation In the Ordinance make settlements in the Ohio Vanf^J ^ 
and SnstituUon issued by the Company in hears later George Washington 
t62i the Assembly received full powers to unsuccessful mission from Govwnor Dinwad- 
SL^laSs Zd regulauo^ for the die to the French posts on the Ohio, w anung 

ginia patent, to Lord Balbmore Sir ^ leader among the Colomes 

Wilham Berkeley became governor The Col- P jc«istancc to ‘taxaUon without repre 
ony voted the acts leading to the cxecutim •^^^“"““Bnt.sh Parliament In i76-’ 
Charles i to be treasonable, “J ^ f^^u^speech of Patnek Henry agmnst' 

S^eS m I?;: a“nd un™rS 2 LSltt Stamp A? was delivered before the V.r- 
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fnma lIou<^! of Burgesses, and that bodj 
pas-cd tteoluUons dcchnng that the nght of 
taxation belonged onI> to the local assembly 
IlaMng been dis'mKcd b> Go\ernor Botetort, 
the Burgesses met at the Raleigh Ta\em, in 
Wnbamsburg and issued their resolutions in 
defiance of the Goiemor In 1773 the Vir- 
ginia Assembh appointed a permanent Com- 
mittee of Colonial Correspondence, and m 
1774 passed resolutions deprecatmg the Bos- 
ton Port Bill, nbich led to its dissolution b> 
Governor Dunmorc Its members then met 
at the Raleigh Ta\ cm, and proposed a con- 
lentionoi alltheColomes Locsd forces ■were 
raised in c\cr\ district, and ■when Governor 
Dunmore attempted to seize one of the pow- 
der magazmc!, he nas compelled b\ the peo- 
ple to 'eck refuge on board the En^«h war- 
ships A State convenbon recommended m 
Mai, 1776, that the Continental Congress 
'hould pass a declaration of independence, on 
June 13 Mason’s Declaration of Rights was 
adopted and on June 29 a constitution was 
formulated, with Patrick Hentj as the first 
governor 

Dunng the War of Independence, Mrgmia 
uas minded b> the British forces^ In 1776, 
Colonel Woodford defeated the invaders at 
Great Bridge , n hde m the «ame v car the Roy - 
ah,l Dunmorc burned Norfolk In 1779 Nor- 
folk was again attacked, and in 1781 Rich- 
mond Was taken bj a British force under 
Benedict \mold, and the pubhc buildings 
''umed The final campaign of the w ar (1781) 
ventcred about "yoiktown In March, 17S5, 
comimsvioncis from Maryland and Virginia 
met at Alcxandna to discuc® trade rclaUons, 
And thejr report led to the passage of a rcso- 
uuon bv the Virginia Asscmblv favoring a 
join convention of delegates from the various 
- a c« The result Was the Annapolis Conven- 
1786, which issued the 
"'■ ‘"c convention that framed the Fed- 
' , Constitution (17S7) When the ConsU- 
tunon vvas submitted to the State it met with 
^nc opponuon, but through the efforts of 

‘‘‘^“dcs of the Union, 
mo«t of the Prc<idcnta and 
Z,2 “on to the United States 

one them Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 

thf 1^“™" the Randolphs, and 

of \irgmia as a State 
r’e tn bv Uie attempts of the peo- 

“ “on. liberal franchi<c and bv 
«! "c>lcm part for a more 

representation in the Asscmblv At 


last, in 1S30, a new constitution was framed, 
c.vtcnding the franchise and redistributing the 
representation These reforms w ere continued 
in the Constitution framed in 1850 In 1831 
there was a Negro insurrection led by Nat 
Turner (see Tubker, Nat) A majontv 
of the people of Virginia opposed se- 
cession, as shown in the Presidential elec- 
tion of i860 But when Lincoln issued his 
call for troops, a State conv cnbon passed the 
ordinance of secession, April 25, 1861, with- 
out waibng for a popular vote, and so cast 
Virginia’s lot with the Confederacy On May 
23 the people of the eastern part of the State 
voted their approval, while those of the 
western part repudiated the ordinance, and 
took steps to form the State of West Vir 
gmia 

Richmond having been chosen the capital 
of the Confederacy , ITrginia became the chief 
battleground of the Civil W'ar Among the 
hundreds of engagements that occurred on 
Virgmia soil mav be mentioned the first and 
second Battles of Bull Run, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vaiua, Cold Harbor, Five Forks, Appomattox, 
and the battles around Richmond and Peters- 
burg Robert E Lee of \Trginii was the 
I commandcr-in-chief of the Confederate 
! Annv dunng the war After Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox, the work of reconstruebon 
was begun In 1S68 a new consbtubon was 
I framed in accordance with the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments In 1870 Federal 
|mi\itarv control wis withdrawn, and Vir- 
|gmia again became a member of the Union 
I In 1907 an exposition to commemorate the 
1 founding of Jamestown, in 1607, was held m 
I Hampton Roads 

i Dunng the early vciv® of the aoih centurv 
Virginia kept abreast of the bmes in the pas- 
sage of social Icp'labon In i9->6 the taxation 
of land V aluca w as giv cn to the counbes and 
of intangibles to the State The government 
vvas reorganized, the number of burcius re- 
duced, with a great saving in c.xpcnditurcs In 
1928 the sum of $1,000,000 wis ippropnitcd 
toward the creabon of Shcnandoih National 
; Park. In 19:9 federal courts ruled against the 
residential segregation of Nccrocs and in- 
vulidatcd the exclusion of Nccroes from the 
polls In 1030 the boundarv dispute with 
Man land (alive since i66G) vvas settled in 
favor of \Irginia 

In 19 j 9 the Federal Farm Secuntv Ad 
mimslration while rctaimng title to the 
propertv allocated 4? 000 acres of propetiv 
to the State for pari purposes The prop 
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academic and niilitaiy training at Lexington, 
Va It was estabJished in 1S39, taking the 
place of the garrison previousl3 maintained 
as a guard for the Western Arsenal In 1861 
the corps of cadets marched to Richmond, 


CumiciiS'^'and Buckingham, those of the ivy It is further disUngu^hed by 

The fninn ' ^ Pnnee Edward counties the expansion at the tips of the tendrils bi 

TboutTMo grounds, which it adheres to various surfaces,^ b 

about 1000 acres, was turned over to the its blue bernes * 

v“,s h;; b»riSn,o™d '» 

Btbltograp/ty— Consult the Virginia State 
Library’s Bibliography of Virginia (1932), 

Alstetter and Morton’s Firgima and Her 
Builders (1932) , Arrowwood’s Thomas 

”11 o” , “ Republic where thev were employed in instructing and 

(1930) , Bell s 0 /d Free S/flfe (2 vols 1927), dnlhng volunteers The Institute was re- 
Browms First Republic in America (1901), opened in 1S62, destroyed bi the Federal 
Cappons Bibliography of Virginia History troops in 1864, and rebuilt m 1865, at the 
iiiicc 1865 (1930) , Fippm’s Industrial Vtr- close of the war, when it was reopened with 
ginia (1928) , Fiske’s Old Virginia and Her a much wider course of instruction The In 
Neighbors (2 vols 1900) , Marx’s Virginia 
and the Firg«iia«j (1930) , Nuttmg’s Firgimo 
Beautiful (1930) , Pate’s State Government 
in Virginia (1932) , Pendleton’s Political His- 
tory of Appalachian Virginia iTiO-igzj 
(1927), Sale’s Interiors of Virginia Houses 


shtute is governed bj' a board of visitors, con- 
sisting of tlie adjutant-general, the supenn- 
tendent of public instrucbon, and o other 
members, appointed b> the governor 
Under a code of regulations, based substan- 
tially on those of the U S Mihtarj Academy, 
of Colonial Times (1927), Squires’ Through] the cadets, who constitute a mihtary corps. 


Centuries Three (1929) , Stannard’s Story of 
Virginians First Century (1928) , Tyler’s Fir- 
ginta First (1921), \WA Writers’ Project, 
Virginia (1940) 

Virginia, city, St Louis co , Minnesota, 
on the Duluth and Iron Range, the Duluth, 
Missablc and Northern, the Great Northern, 
and the Canadian Northern Railroads, 56 m 
nw of Duluth The aty contains a jumor 
college estabhshed in 1921, Roosevelt High 
School, Carnegie Library, City Hall and Lc- 
nont Hospital It is the center of a group of 
iron mines and is famous for its lumber 
mills, p (1940) 12,264 
Virginia Creeper, a group of hardy 
chmbmg shrubs belongmg to the order Vita- 
ceae They may be distinguished from the 


observe the regular routine of duties enforced 
at a mihtarv post The general courses are 
presenbed for the first two vears, after which 
there is a choice of courses m avil engineering, 
chemistrx’, electneal engineering and hberal 
arts There are three student classifications 
(t) State cadets, who must be atizens of the 
State and spcaally appointed, arc free from 
charge for board and tuition <2) Virgmia 
cadets, who must be citizens of the State, are 
free from charge for tuition (3) Pay cadets 
defray nli their expensed State cadets who 
have remained at the institute for two years 
or more bind themselves to act as teachers m 
some school in the State for two xears after 
leaxdng the institute, or to serve an enlistment 
in the Virgima Volunteers, or to serve as en- 
gineers for two years under the highway corn- 


allied plants belonging to the genus Vitis by 
the pith of their branches bemg white, while missioner of Virginia The institute conducts 
that of Vitis is brown Thev may be easily a summer school 

propagated by cuttmgs taken in September Virginmn Deer (Odocoiletts virgtnianus), 
and placed in sandy soil under hand glasses the common Eastern Amencan, or nhitc- 
The Virguua creepers are largely cultivated tailed deer, representing the canacme type, in 
owing to the rapidity of their growth and w'hich the antlers are cither in the form of 
to the habit of their leaves turning a beautiful simple spikes, or, when branched, have no 
red color in autumn Vcitch’s Virginia creeper brow bnc, nlw'ays divide in a forkhke fashion, 
(AmpelopstS Veitchii) is about the best for and have the anterior prong directed forward 
to walls It bears the atmosphere of This deer ranges throughout North Amcnca, 
ati« well “"d 0““*^ several well-marked x'ancUcs, 

The common Virgima creeper Is now called which are sometimes given spcaik rank "nie 
Parthenoctssus qtnnquefoha, and is usually deer stands about three feet to tlm shou dcr, 

found on fences, trees, and rocks, sending out wnth antlers 20 to 24 inchw Jong '^cgcii^l 
delicate trailing branches It is frequently body color m summer is bnght rufous chest- 
confused with poison iw, but its leaves are nut with a black bind on the chin and throa , 
five-parted, instead of three-parted as are the under parts and the msidc of the legs are 
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nhile In winter the top color becomes gra>, 
and hunters then <ipcal\. of the animal as be- 
ing in its blue coat A marked charactenstic 
at an ‘casons is the pure white of the long 
hairs on the under surface of the tail and the 
adjacent parts of the buttocks When a deer 
fs alarmed or excited the tail is turned up, 
duplajing con'picuously the white, and form- 
ing a 'flag’ which signals for attention on the 
part of all the other deer in the neighborhood 

This deer is for the most part a forest-kcep- 
mg animal, espcaall> in winter, w hen it feeds 
almost wholl> upon the leases and twigs of 
trees, but in spnng it comes out to the glades 
and pond banks In the open regions of the 
West it is found almost alone in the willow- 
coiered ri\cr bottoms One or two fawms arc 
bom annuall> in the spnng, and arc spotted 
The flesh of this deer is excellent venison, 
and the hide is serviceable for making buck- 
•hm leather 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
an unscctanan State institution located in 
Blacksburg, Virginia, founded in 187a under 
the pros mans of the Morrill land grant of 
The agricultural expenment station w as 
made a department of the Institute in 1888, 
and under the provisions of the Smitli-Lcv cr 
«l, the General A'scmblj of 1914 directed 
•hat all departments of extension w ork in Vir- 
Onia should be ccntrahzcd at that institution 
bndcrgniiuatc courses arc offered leading to 
the degree of ns These cour«cs include busi- 


nrs' administration, secretarial work, biolog- 
ical saencea, chemistra, geology, metallurgy 
smcullural economics, agricultural education 
ncnmltural enginccnng, agronomy, animal 
nufbandra daira hu'bandra , horticulture 
nine economics, and architectural, chcnaical 
Old, commercial, electrical, mcdianical, ami 
jnimng engineering Graduate courses leading 
* |he degrees of ar^ , cx., cirx , arn , e.m 
sn r_r„ arc also offered By Congrcssiona' 
® Officers’ Training Corps wa- 

t college has been giacr 

wn hithest rank of the Untied States Wai 

rparimcnt, namcla, that of 'Distingubhcc 
ocft contains more than 39,- 

bound aolumes and :o,ooo pamphlets 

experiment station was or- 
, *'* ’ 9 * 1 . and extension service foi 

agnculturc is mam 
-ince iq«3 the college has been opci 

Quill, or Bobwhite, a mem 
latIurfM 1***^ famiK Odonlophondoe, whict 

\mcrif3n game birds (hat arc quad- 


hke in appearance and sometimes called parl- 
ndges As wmter comes on they withdraw 
into thickets and w ooded bottom lands Thca 
roost on the ground, tail to tail, vath heads 
pointing outward The bobw bites rely upon 
their coloring for protection, taking wang only 
as a last resort About May i they begin to 
pair, making their nests for the most part 
on the bare ground or cultivated fields See 
Qum 

Virginia Resolution*, The, resolutions 
adopted b\ the Virgima legislature m Decem- 
ber, 1798, as a protest against the Alien and 
Sedition Acts The resolutions, nine in num- 
ber, were written by James Madison In 
part thev read 'That this assembly doth cx 
plicitli and peremptorily declare that it view* 
the powers of the Federal Government, as re 
suiting from the compact to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense and 
intention of the instrument constituting that 
compact, and as no further valid than they 
are authorized by the grants enumerated in 
that compact , and that in cose of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous cxcrasc of other 
1 powers not granted by the said compact, the 
States which arc parlies thereto have the 
right, and arc m (iutv bound, to interpose, 
for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective limits the 
authorities, rights and liberties appertaming 
to them ’ The Resolutions were sent to the 
Icgiriaturcs of the other States, some of which 
replied, but none favorably 

Virginia Snake Root See Aristolochia 

Virginia, University of, an undcnomi- 
natloml institution of learning for men at 
Charlottcsvnllc, Va , chartered in 1819 and 
opened to students m 18 js Thomas Jefferson 
was the first rector, and the characteristic 
architectural effect of the Univ crsily is due to 
his plans Jefferson’s idea was a collection of 
independent schoob, wath a separate pavahon 
for each professor, and the dotmitoncs of the 
students grouped around the pavilions For 
the first 80 vears the affairs of the University 
were administered bv the faculty and its 
chairman, under the direction of the board of 
vasilors and the rector, and it was not until 
1904 that the first president Edwin \ndcrson 
Alderman, was elected 

The University comprises 24 <choob, and 
offers the usual academic courses and courses 
m cncinccnnc, law , medicine, and agnculturc 
The degrees of n^ , txa , stx , rnx , ixji 
BX , MJJ cx , srx , and rx arc conferred 
All courses arc elective and all examinations 
held bv the Umv crsitv , including those for aa- 
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mission, arc conducted under the honor 
tem Public speaking and debate arc prac 
ticed by two literary societies of long stand 
mg, the Jefferson and the Washington, which 
together form the Debating Union and mam 
tarn the Vniverstly Magazine In 19*6, 
through a Laura Spciman Kockcfcller Mc- 
monal gift of $137,500, the Univcreity was 
enabled to make a five-year research study 
in the soaal problems of the State For re- 
cent statistics see table under the headmg 

Ujm'ERSITV 

Virgin Islands, formerly tlic Danish 
West Indies, part of the Leeward Islands 
West Indies, Ijmg 60 m c of Porto RicO; 
were purchased bv the United States m 1917 
because of their strategic value in defense of 
the Panama Canal The price paid to Den- 
mark was $25,000,000 They comprise about 
50 islands, only three of which arc large 
enough to be considered except on hydro- 
graphic charts, area 132 sqm These are St 
Croix, St Thomas, which has one of the 
finest harbors in the world, and the smaller 
island of St John St Croix, the largest is- 
land of the group, is the only one which is 
important agriculturally Its chief products 
are sugar cane and cotton Cattle raismg is 
also an important industry because of the 
excellent pasturage m the more mountamous 
parts, and the growing of tropical fruits is 
being begun on a fairly large scale St Croix 
is a well developed island having many miles 
of good roads and two towns of importance, 
Chnstiansted and Fredenksted The mhabi- 
tants of the other islands earn their livelihood 
chiefly by fishmg The coalmg of steamships 
is an important occupation of St Thomas, 
which was formerly the commeraal metropo- 
lis of the West Indies St John was for many 
years famous for its bay rum, but is now 
being outrivaled by its West Indian neigh- 
bors In 193s Lawrence W Cramer became 
Governor of the islands He was succeeded by 
Charles Hargood in 1941 
The Virgin Group was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1492, since which time the inhabitant 
have been under Spanish, Bnbdi, FrOTCT, 
Dutch, and Danish rule The efforts of the 
United States to gam possession of the Danish 
islands began in 1865, when Secretary Seward 
offered SS,o«),ooo for them The ^"^1 <irt in 
more than 50 years’ effort was completed on 
March 31. 1917. "’hen Sccrctaiy Lansmg 
handed the Danish minister a tre^uiy war- 
rant for $25,000,000, the agreed 
price, and the possessions passed under the, 


authonty of the United States, p iifii-, 
mostly Negroes 

Virginiu* Affair On Oct 31, 1873, the 
steamer Virgmus, a fihbustcnng vessel llyiag 
the Amencan flag, w'hilc on her waj from 
Kingston, Jamaica, to Cuba, was captured 
on the open sea by the Spanish war steamer 
Tornado, and taken mto Santiago de Cuba, 
on charges of carrying men and supplies to 
Cuban insurrectionists On Nov 4, four of 
those on board, after an alleged tnal, were 
shot, and three days later Captam Ft), 3 <> 
of his crew', and 16 passengers met a like fate 
The affair created intense axafement in the 
United States, apd President Grant authorired 
the Navy to be put on a war foobng Presi- 
dent Castclar of Spam was able to show that 
the executions had been unauthorized by the 
home government, and that an order to staa 
proceedings bad been despatched by him, but 
had arrived too late, and after diplomatic 
negotiation the matter was settled peaccfulh 
By the terms of this agreement the Vtrgtnms 
and the survivors of her vessel and crew were 
restored forthwith, the Spanish government 
proceeded against such of her officials as had 
infringed on Spanish law^ or treaty obbga 
tions, and Spam was to salute the U S flag 
unless she could prove that the Firgmiiis WM 
not entitled to fly the Amencan flag England, 
some of whose subjects had been shot, ex- 
acted an mdcmnity' 

Virgin Mary Sec Mary the Virgin 
Virgin Qneen, a popular name given to 
Queen Elizabeth of England See EuzABEin 
Virgin's Bower, the name of several spe 
cies of clematis, especially the Amencan 
climber (C virginiana), and thetravcllcr sjoj 
(C vilalba) of English roadsides and hedges 

See CtEMATIS ^ , 

Virgo, the sixth sign of the Zodme, an 
ancient constellation, entered by the sun 
about Aug 21, and visible only in the spring 
and summer months The fiBure pnmiiUvely 
represented the Euphratcan goddess , 

but Aratus idcnUficd it witli Asfnea, daughter 
of Aurora and goddess of Justice and other 
Grceli writers with Dcmeter or Persephone 
In EgyTilian mythology \’irgo is laoaatcd 
with ST, who IS said to have dropped a sheaf 
of com as she fled from the monster T^•phon 
V, rid, an, or Gu.gnct’s Gwen, a bv- 
drated chromium scsqoioxldc, obtained by dc 
composing borate of chromiuin with watw 
It is a permanent, harmless, and nch-colored 

’’’^rtue* Sec Cordinol Virtne* 
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more quickly mowng layer pass into the 
more sluggish layer, and increase its momen- 
tum Similarly, the more sluggish molecules 
move into the more rapid layer, and decrease 
its momentum 

Viscosity, in fact, is defined as the diffusion 
of momentum When a wire is set oscillat- 
ing either flcxurally or totsionally, it gradu- 
ally loses energy and comes to rest This loss 
IS due partly to the faction of the air through 
which It mo\'es, and partly to the viscosity 
of the solid material itself 

Viscount, a title fourth in rank among 
the nobihty of England, France, Italy, and 
Spain — between carl and baron Originally 
in Great Bntain the viscount was a sheriff 
who acted as deputy for the count or lord- 
lieutenant of a county As an honorary title 
it was first bestowed (1440) by Henrv vi 
on John Beaumont In the ide of Jersey a 
viscount IS an officer of the crown, like an 
English coroner 

Viscum, a genus of parasitic shrubs, be- 
longing to the order Loranthaceae They 
grow on the branches of trees and hvc at 
their expense They bear fascicles of flowers, 
dieeaous or monoecious The common mistle- 
toe IS V Album Sec Mistxetoe 
Vishnu, the second person of the Tn- 
murti, or trmity of Hinduism, is identical 
with the primeval essence which, before cre- 
ated things, moved on the face of the 
waters He was first deified as the sun, 
whence, on takmg his place among the Trnd, 
he is described as the preserver of life Four 
of his earliest alleged incarnations — a fish, a 
tortoise, a boar, and a man-hon — took place 
at a very remote period of the world’s his- 
tory In four subsequent incarnations Vishnu 
took human diape, and is desenbed as visit- 
ing the earth to do battle with evil or to 
avert disaster It is as R&ma and Krishna, 
symp a t hizing personal deities, that Vishnu 


spread, and one has developed into a wariile 
nation, the Jams 

Visible Speech, a method of repeevnl 
tng speech sounds by means of signs depict 
mg the shape of the mouth in uttenng them. 
By this method deaf mutes have been taught 
to read, and difficult words m unknown Ian 
guages pronounced The system was first 
made known m 186? by A M BcD in his 
work, Visible Speech It was, however, pre- 
ceded by Principles of Speech (1849), ton 
taming the germ of the idea In the train- 
ing of deaf mutes, however, Bell’s alphabet 
has been largely superseded by other less 
compheated systems See Deaf, Deap Mutes, 
EnucATioir of 
Visigoths See Goths 
Vision Upon the retina of the human 
eye raj's of hght proceeding from external 
objects are brought to a focus, and produce 
an image in miniature of the external scene 
When the normal eye is at rest, parallel raw 
of light arc brought to a focus on the retina, 
and all rays of hght coming from so feet or 
beyond diverge so httle that thev maj be re 
garded as parallel From objects within that 
range, however, the rays diverge so mud 
that the refractive power of the lens » in 
' creased bj' muscular action in order to brinf 
them to a focus upon the rctinn On ordi 
narj optical pnnclplcs a point above the di 
rcct line of vision comes to a focus at a point 
of the retina below its center and vice versa 
If the retina could be looked at b> anothci 
person it w'ould be found that an image oi 
the object Is formed on the retina, and that 
this image is inverted Anj increase in the 
magnitude of the retinal image is generally 
associated with approach of the object, and 
in the exceptional cases in w'hich this result 
can be brought about bj means of lenses, 
even w'facrc the real distance is increased, 
the object seems to approach, this seeming 


nDDcals to the popular hearts and mmds of to approach being the result of an uncon- 

_* » 'PU** Ain 


Hindus The ninth incarnation, Buddha, was 
without doubt added by Brahman theo- 
logians as a sop to weak-kneed Buddhists A 
tenth incamaUon, Hindus beheve is reserved 
for the last day, when Vishnu is to return 
to c-xecute righteousness and judgment 


Bcious process of reasoning The mind, on 
the basis of tacblc experience, interprets an\ 
given object as being of a known or ascer- 
tained size if it comes to look larger, it is 
inferred that it has come nearer 
The duration of a stimulus necessary to 


The Wshnuitc doctrmes were gathered mto produce vision is cxcccdmgly short, but once 
one body m the nth centurj' as the Vishnu- produced, the sensaUon perasts as an aft«- 
Purana Innumerable sects of Vishnvutes image for an apprcaaWe time Singleness 
grew up, Vaishnavas. some of whom arc of viaon with two ejes depends on the assa 

■*' gy 

Chaitanyas Of twenty pnnapal secU and a| Ihc^ other 


fffcw uPl ViUshnsvjis^ some w* 

^ed after reforming teachers, such as the aation of c^in parts of each ’’cjina ^ 
Chaitanyas Of twenty pnnapal secU and a the other The ordmao movements of th 
hM ^snor brotherhoods some are mere- eyeballs bring the visual axes of the eves to 
lySk otters are wealthy bodies and wide- converge upon an object, so that the two 
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tmagca fall on corresponding areas Binocular 
\ision increases the fadlit) nith sihicli the 
die, distance, and solidits of objects may be 
coriecth estimated 

The apparent brightness of an object de- 
pends upon the amplitude of the bght waves 
nhlch pass from it to the c)'c, and the small- 
est perceptible difference of brightness al- 
ways beats a nearly constant ratio to the full 
Intennli of the bright objects (Fcchncr’s 
psicho physical law) Delicacy and accuracy 
of vision arc most acute on the part of the 
retina called the ‘yellow spot,’ hence the 
greater use of this part of the eye in such 
acts as reading, m which the eye is mov cd so 
as to ‘run’ the jellow spot along the lines of 
prfnt from word to word Discrimination of 
color IS also keenest around the yellow spot, 
where over two hundred tints mas be dis- 
tinguished 

As between different colors, the eve per- 
ceiics them with different intensities, even 
when the phjsical intensitv is the same thus 
jellow appears brighter m a bnght light than 
an equalii Intense red As light fades awav 
the different colors fade awaj uncquoll), so 
that the ratio in Fcchner’s law above referred 
to is different fop each color red and j cUow 
*^ppear first, blue last, and thus m a dim 
fight (he blue is the brightest Two theories, 
w Young Hcimholte and the Henng, have 
■been adianced to account for color sensation 
find color percepUon According to the first, 
nji of different wave lengths which produce 
e different colors imtiatc diverse moiccu- 
^ibtntions around the sensorj ncnc 
nnnb, which convej corresponding!! vaned 
in the visuaf centers According 
0 the Henng theory, different ravs produce 
vet'c oicnucal changes, which in their turn 
UmulUc the nerve fibrils In distincUvc fash- 


Optics, OpToireTn 
f^^«nov and Refraction For DefccU 
BuNDNESS, AstIOW 
hi ''nr Consult woi 

^presentations of t 
Uoirv. n,"?* as >n sleep or tran 

Dr denotes dreams, phantasi 

Droni^f”* spcdficallv , inspired a 

«0 a* of the \ iwtatic 

Boiiian Elizabeth, is obecned 

fitholics on Jub - Msiiations : 


among the duties of archbishops, bishops, 
and archdeacons 

Visitation, Order of the Sec Francis, 
St , of Sales 

Vis Major (Latin, ‘superior force'), m 
law, an unavoidable accident, due to natural 
cau<!cs — an act of God See Carrier 

Vistula, a nver of Central Europe, rises 
in the Carpathians and flows n, through 
Poland and thence through Danzig, describ- 
ing 1 curve to the c, then another to the 
w , and after a course of 650 ra enters the 
Baltic lagoon of the Frisches Haff between 
Danzig and Kdnigsbcrg It becomes navi- 
gable at Cracow for small vessels Its pnn- 
apal tributaries are the San, A'leprz, Bug, 
and Drewenz 

Vitaceae, also called Ampelideae, a nat- 
ural order of polypetalous plants of which 
the common vmc may be regarded as the 
tvpe Thc\ possess simple or compound 
leaves, with or without stipules, the low- 
er leaves opjiositc, the upper ones alter- 
nate, the flower stalks racemose, opposite 
to the leaves, sometimes (as m the vme), 
bv abortion, ebangmg into tendrils See 
Grape 

Vital Statistics, tabulations of numerical 
facts, which include primanly data of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and the numerous cor- 
relations of each of these — os variations of 
births, deaths, and marriages according to 
seasons, climatic and geographical conditions, 
race, religion, occupation, dcnslti of popula- 
tion, and prices of food , vanrUons of births 
accordmg to sex, the ages of parents, hour of 
the da> , Icgitimacv , and residence in citj or 
countn , vanations of deaths according to 
age, conjugal condition, and diseases, and 
vanations of mamages according to age and 
previous conjugal condition Of fundamental 
importance arc complete and accurate regis- 
trations of births, deaths, and mamages, wath 
a statement of the age, sex, conjugal condi- 
tion, occupation and cause of death 

The bistoncal development of vital statis- 
tics mav be said to have begun with the 
Domesdaj Book of William the Conqueror 
(1086) In 1592 deaths began to be recorded 
in London In 1662 Captam John Graunt, 
rR:s, issued Natural and Pohttcal Annola- 
Uons upon the Bills of Afortahtv Grauut 
studied the proportion of the sexes in the 
total population, the ratio of the sexes at 
birth, the ratio of births to deaths in at\ 
and in countn , the conetanev in the propor- 
tion of deaths due to various causes ‘to the 
whole number of bunaL’, and the proper- 
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tion of persons dying at vanous ages Graunt’s — te, nec from nhich the bran coats have 
work was soon folloncd by that of Petty, not been rcnio\cd — gives rise to no such un 
Gregory, King, and Arbuthnot, and m 1693 toward effects Simdariy, a long-contmnti 
appeared Edmund Halley’s work, An Estt- diet containing no fresh meats and \cgetables 
mote 0/ the Degrees of ifortabty of Man- causes scruvy, while the addition of fresh 
kind, giving a table of mortality calculated foods, cspcaally milk and lemon juice, inll 
on the assumption of a stationary popula- restore normal conditions It is, therefore, 
tion, the foundation of saentific bfe insur- apparent that the bran coats of rice contain 
ance an essential food dement that is absent from 

The next great advance was made by the the rest of the kernel, and that fresh fruits 
masterly work of Johann Peter Sffssmilch, and meats contain an important pnnaplc 
Die Goithche Ordnung, or The Divine Order not occurring m the dried products 
m the Vanations of the Hitman Sex, appear- Little is defimtelj known of these essenfmJ 
mg in 1741 Sussmdeh found an equahty m substanccs~first termed vitamins by Dr Cas- 
the numbers of the sexes at the age of mar- imir Funk m 1912— largelv because of the 
nage, a ratio of 21 male to 20 female births, difBculty of isolatmg them in sufficient quan 
a ratio of 13 births to 10 deaths, and reg- titles for stud3 , but continued research has 
ulanty in the number of deaths each year had good results and added to our knowledge 
with respect both to sex and to age Hie concerning them Tn-o groups are non r« 
work was carried on by Kersseboom in Hoi- ognized comprising fat-solufaje vitamins A, 
land, Depardeux in France, and Waigentin D , and E and water-soluble ntamas Bi, St, 

in Sweden ^ 

Recent years have seen a great mcrease Vitamin A is found in lcaf\ planU, in fruits, 
in statistical material, and n substitution of and m the vanous organs of animals, such as 
numerical rcgistraUon for the loose esumates the heart, liver, kidnej and brains of beet 
from averages of earlier Umes RcgistraUon animals, the hver of codfish, in cheddar, cream 
statisUcs of births, deaths, marriages, and cheese, eggs and milk It acts as an amt' 
divorces are now collected more or less sys- infccUvc agency only when part of an ade 
temaUcally m most European countries, in- quatc diet, therefore its excessive use wffinoi 
eluding Germany, France, Austria, Hungary, reduce frequency of colds 
Italy, and Spam, as well as throughout the I i/amtn D, knewn as the anUraAitic wto- 
British Empire and in a large part of the min, is found in Jisli-hvcr oils and the body 
XJmted States fishes Small amounts are priacnl 

The death rate of the U S in 1938, pub- in milk and butter, and possiblv fruit Vila- 
hshed by the Bureau of the Census, was 106 mm D can be supphed as a constituent ot me 
per 1,000 p , Australia, 8 6, New Zealand, diet, or as a result of irradiation, uhich cot- 
86 , England and Wales, 114, Japan, 182, verts ergostcrol present in the ergot of rj 

Chile, 24 7 The leading causes of death in the and yeast into vitamin D 

U S , arc heart disease, cancer, apoplexy, Vtlamin E, the inti-stcnlity vi m , 

pneumonia, Bnght’s disease, tuberculosis, and found in wheat germ, 

mfluenza The birth rate in the U S in 1938, to a lesser extent, m 'ee-'aH* and 

ner r 000 p was 176 In 193S, New Mexico Vitamin B,, the antineunlic vilamm, oc 

^Vitamin., Vitammes, or Acces.o^ “‘“[hT aSSS^ v^ItS 

rrunkTr^^nsSSn^S atrcL“ 

Vtl SSs pmS a diet poor in vitamin C is 
“uses certain ct-ametensUe diseases asto- bv Lng- 

oen, pellagra, and scurvy a mtneted Jvv® p.p „ Madn 
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Viterbo was frtquentlv 
It has manuficlurcs o' 


Vilebik 

chtmicillv dificrent Irom Mtamin 
vilMmti B 

Still other identified ntamins arc Mtamin 
K, callctl the anti hemorrhagic Mtamin , Mta- 
tnm B or pvndoain, and pantothenic acid 
(the ‘praj-hair’ Mtamin), also of the B corn- 
pica ptoup 

Tlic cuct manner in which the Mtamins 
set is <till a matter requiring a great deal 
t( «tudj and research, but in their effect 
iad In the apparent need for an unfailing 
*upplj of thim for proper hodih growth 
and nounshment, thes present an analogs to 
the hormones, such as adrenalin, which arc 
useful In rigulnting the bods functions Vita- 
min E was discos cred b\ Dr Herbert Mac- 
lean Fsans of California In 1033 he suc- 
ttvded in isolating it, in the form of a white 
cristalllne powder, from cotton seed and 
wheat germ In 1936 Dr McCollum of Johns 
Ifopkins Uniscreiij reported that lltamin A, 
of which he W‘as one of the discos crers, is 
not a spcafic cold pres entis c, though it aids 
pcstK in the jihssical gross th of children 
and has prosed of con'itferable !\clp in pre- 
senting esc di'ea'c 

Consult L J Hams, rtramtiir in Theory 
W /’MCdrr (iq,6) , R H A and V G 
flummcr, Food, Health, I tlamtns (1936, 
'esanth edition) J Morton, 1 ilonim Cook 
horh (194 0 See also Dkt ano Dietetics 
Vitebifc, lossai in the Republic of White 
Rti'sia, U 5 SR on the West Dwina Riser, 
f 8 la n ss of Smolensk It has the Cathedral 
of '^t Nicholas (1664) and the Church of St ' 
Efi-ai {i64j a fine example of Old Russian j 
*f'lc) It has a trade ssnth Riga in grain, 
fbs sugar, and limber as well as dsc works, 
brw tannenes and manufactures of can- 
sanegar, mineral w aters, tobacco, needles 
»'d spectacles, p 10:^00 
ViieHiut Aului (15 69 Ajj), emperor of 
K* ne 69 s jt He w as consul in 48 a n Galba 
tilt him the command of the troops in 
{•'■’f Germans m 68 sji and bs his great 
ti'a.Iunts and hbcnlils tossards them he 
* "I Won th'ir atkgiancc \idcd bs this fact 
*15 per uaded bs habius Valcns to aspire 
t ’ the throne, and \ alcns and Cacana dc- 
J[ilcd hit nval Otlio, at the fir«t battle of 
69) Vitcllius reached 
, iuh , hut at the same time \ espa- 
oriaimed enpuror in the Fast In 
‘ « s p-pacun ^ troops defeated the \ itel- 
^ t' J- the •ciond battle of Rednacum, and 
V '"'t. hilled \ itclliiis 

iterbo, cits , ItaK in pros ince of Rome 
St nw of Rome The cathedra] is Ro- 


papur, soap, leather, and matches, p so 000 
Vilis, a genus of ssoods sines (VUaceae) 
which includes the grape Scscral speacs 
base been dcs eloped into the mans sanc- 
ties now cullisated, chicfls for dessert fruit 
Among the largest-fruited ssild kinds arc 
the Southerrf muscardlnc (Vi/is roluiidifoUa) 
and the Northern Fo\ or Plum grape (F 
Labrusca) which is the parent of mans cul- 
tivated forms (notably of the saluablc blue- 
black Concord) 

Wtdclj distributed wild grapes arc the Riv- 
erside (F vulptna), ssath bluish-black ber- 
ries, ,.nd a bloom, fruiting in late summer, 
the sour, black Summer Grape (1 rstitmlw), 
and the Winter Grape (F Incolor), which 
holds its numerous compact clu'ters of tins 
acid fruit, dark blue grased with N bloom 
until late fall The Frost Grape (1 cordt- 
folia) also known as ‘Chickc.a’ or ‘Po«um 
grape, likewise npens its fruit late 
Vitoria, or Vittona, capital of the Bas- 
que proMUcc of Alas a, Spain, 31 m sc of 
Bilbao It has manufactures of mirrors, pa- 
per, carnages, hardware, and picture frames- 
The cathedral dates from the nth centum 
On June »i, 1813, Wellington defeated here 
the French under Joseph Bonaparte and 
|Jourdain,p 37,017 

Vitreous Rock* That disTsion of the 
Igneous rocks ashich arc like molten glass in 
texture The commonest examples arc the 
obsidians and the pitchstoncs the latter be- 
ing somesshat crvstalhrcd, with a texture 
betas cen glass and stone See Odstolsn, 

PiTCnSTONE 

Vitriol (densed from the Latin tilrum, 
•glass’) is a term sshich the carls chemists 
applied to glass-hkc salts distinguishing them 
bs their colors into blue satnol (coppo' suf. 
phatc), green salnol (iron sulphate), and 
white sitnol (erne sulphate) For Oil of 
I ifriol, see St/iriaRic Acid 
Vittorio, episcopal town, Itals , 40 m n 
of \ cnicc It has mineral spnngs sdk mills, 
and manufactures of cement p igxiso 
Vittorio Cmanuele See Victor Em- 
anuel 

Vitu», St , a Roman marts r who suffered 
under Diocletian His das is June 14 His 
influence ls besought against -uch di*ea«es as 
St Mtus dance (see Ciiorrs) s^ddm ileath, 
and hsdrophobia He u al'o the patron of 
comedians and dancers 

Vivandiere, in the rrench and <o”a» 
other Continental armie* a female atte-dart 
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in a regiment who sells spmts and other com 
forts, ministers to the si^, and marches with 
the corps From the Algcnan campaigns the 
vivandiirc wore a modified (short-pctUcoat- 
cd) form of the regimental uniform, but 
this arrangement is now forbidden by govern- 
ment The vivandiJre has been lirgely super 
seded bv the Cantimcr > 

Viviani, Rene (i863-i925),French states- 
man, bom in Side Bel Abbh, French North 
Africa Hawng early allied himself nlth the 
Soaalist movement, he was elected to the 
French Chamber of Deputies in iSgs as 
member from the Sorbonne quarter of Pans, 
a position which he retained until 1902 In 
1906 he was made Minister of Labor in the 
Cl^menceaus Cabinet, continuing m that of- 
fice under the Bnand Ministn until 1910 
In 1913-14 he was Minister of Public In- 
struction in the Doumergue administration 
In June, 1914, he was called to the Premier- 
ship, serving m that office during the hist 
>car of the World War I He resigned in 
October, 191S, and became Minister of Jus- 
tice in the succeeding Bnand Mmistn-, and 
m the War Ministry appointed by Premier 
Bnand on Dec 12, 19161 ho received the 
portfoho of Justice and Pubhc Instruction 
He visited the United States in 1917 and lyas 
delegate to the Disarmament Conference in 
Washington m J921 He was appointed 
French delegate to the first meeting of the 
League of Nations in 1920 
Vivianite, a mineral hydrous ferrous 
phosphate ensUng as prismatic crystals, 
often in stellate groups, also remform and 
globular, and as an incrustation It is color- 
less and transparent when unaltered, but is 
often found of bluish to greenish color, and 
opaque Its pnnapal' localities are Green- 
land, England, Transylvania, Canada, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, and Virginia 
Vivisection, or the dissection of the Irv- 
ing subject, was practiced upon human be- 
ings by Herophilus (300 bc), and m re- 
cently as 1570 criminals w-ere vivisected at 
Pisa Vivisection now imphes the perform- 
ance of an operative e.xpenmcnt upon a liv- 
ing animal for the purpose of adyanang bio- 
logical saence, and is better desenbed as 
'animal experimentation ’ ^ . 1 

In Great Bntain expenments which inflict 
oam upon ammals may be undertaken only 
by those tcacbere and inviytigators who have 
obtained a government license ^ Roya j 
Commission of Vivise^on. 

T006 after six years’ study of the subject 


reported that not onh in consequence oi ani 
mal cxpcnmcntation had disease been sue 
ccssfuli} prevented and its mortahtj reduced, 
but that suffermg had been diminished in 
man and lower animais The Commisdon 
also beheved that simiiar methods of imes- 
tigition would be attended with similar re 
suits 

In the United Stales anesthetics arc rtju- 
larlj used during ail cutting operations and 
experiments otherwuse involving pain liTien 
the end sought is obtained during the opera- 
tion, the animal is dcstroicd while uncon 
saous Anti-vivisccUonists in New York have 
endeavored to secure legislation contioHing 
such experiments, but both the common law 
and the statute law m New York govern the 
practice of animal expcnmcntation, and in 
the opimon of Dr G W Kirchwey, The 
present law is an adequate safeguard against 
abuses in animal experimentation’ 

Among the diseases which have been rend- 
ered amenable to treatment or to prcvmtion 
by experiments on animals arc diphtheria, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, syphilis, dyseiAtxi, 
tetanus, malaria, diabetes, and tubcrculo^ 
The most recent mfortnation concerning the 
communicability and methods of 
of infanUle parahsis is derived enUrcly ^ 
the results of experiments on animals hWen 
of our knowledge of phvsiology, of efiecl 
of mcdiancs, and of bacteriology has 
obtained b> these means, and human 
has been relieved and human life has own 
saved in countless instances through tae 
knowledge obtained through vivis««Uon 
Cushing w’rites that except by means ° ® , 
mal experiment there has been no 
introduced in the last forty years, no lo»l 
anesthetic discovered, and no modern anu- 
pyretic made known The stud% 0 ^ 
has long been barren because 
animal expenmentaUon was not thought ap 

SSe many surgical operations tha 

Le Ufc have been mac^e Posabk 

ccssful only through similar knowledge Pres \ 

St eS o?Hamrd 

^ Notable expooUon of the subject, 
consult W W Keen’s Animal Expmmcnta- 
Medical Progress iigiA] Thevie^ 
of £ opponents of vivisection ma> be 
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commcraal, agricultural, and home-making 
employments The groups intended to be 
reached by this type of traimng are those 
who are either dc^tdy beaded for or are 
already engaged in the usual wage-eaming 
occupations 

Although the term vocational education 
may literally be used to cover the whole 
range of vocational preparation, from the 
short, intensive, and partial trade-instruction 
course to that of professional and technical 
training, common usage has given it the 
more narrow meaning of industnal, and even 
that of trade training 


The U S Federal Vocational Education, factors have counted 


act, effective July i, 1917, which provided 
for Federal grants to the States in aid of 
vocational education, has resulted m the 
estabhshmcnt in each State of the United 
States of a board to administer the provi- 
sions of the act, and m a most amazing 
growth of schools and departments devoted 
to its particular curricula In 1933 the total 
enrollment m the U S , m vocational classes 
receiving Federal aid, was 1,031,571 It has 
helped to fix the concepUon of pubhdy sup- 
ported vocational training as a system where- 
by prospective or actual wage-earning groups 
may receive speafic instruction in some em- 
pIo>'ment, through special material and ar- 
rangements appropnate to the specific pur- 
poses in view 

In terms, then, of the chief problems which 
vocational educaUon faces we have (1) The 
speafic groups to be reached by this type of 
education, (a) the speaally organized teach- 
ing material tsrpical of vocational instruc- 
Uon, (3) the speaal teaching personnel and 
its equipment, <4) the definite relatiims be- 
tween such vocational education and the em- 
ployments for which it trams. 

While variations of this conception may be 
found in practice, it is safe to say that any 
approved plan of vocational educaUon iBU- 
aDy is established with the view of meeting 
the four problems above menUoned As re- 
cards Federal aid for vocaUonal training, 
Uie terms of the law require that these four 
elemenU or problems be mrt m accordance 
with the stipulations of the Federal Act 

Vocational education as w'e know it to-day, 
although defined, organized, and admi^- 
tered with a dearness of purpose such as has 
not in a large way been prewously 
this country , IS the outgrowth of sev^r^ ^' 
tmet influences The present devdopment 
and the established position of vocaUonal 
edLuon m the field of pubhc instrucUon 


are due m the first place to the realistic 
scrutiny in late years of the results achieved 
by the prcvaihng school systems Porticu- 
larlv the studies of why diildren leave seboo) 
for work, follow-up work, and studies oi 
the after-school careers of children have 
brought about a reahzation of the gap whidi 
e.tists between school and hfe The sooal 
interest m the child, therefore, coupled with 
the Amencan view of education as prepara- 
tion for democratic activities has fumidicd 
the broad general incentive for the voca- 
tional education movement 
More concretely, however, the following 


X The separation of the average school 
child, particularly in town and oty schools, 
from any active partiapation in the inJonn- 
ing industnal activiUcs and m the handwork 
and physical occupations of the farm and 
rural home The factory era has taken out of 
the home and immediate neighborhood of 
the child those acUviUes which in previous 
generations served to give manv a boy and 
girl a useful kind of mdustnal iniUaUoa 

2 A revival of interest in the value of a 
thorough-going apprcnUceship system Mch 
as flounshed m the Middle Ages While there 
has bceii a tendency to idealize that system 
and overlook some features in it which this 
age would not tolerate, nevertheless the to^ 
trast between that system, which was based 
on the sound assumpUon that industry must 
carry its responsibihtics for the effiaent prep- 
aration of its workers, and the modem in- 
difference on the part of industry to thetf 
responsibilities has led the more cnlighlcnm 
employers and progressive educators to at 
tempt a restoration, in a measure, at I^t, 0 
what was permanently valuable m the m 

system 

3 From the side of the schools, cnuasim 
of their bookishness, and a desire to cranect 
and illuminate school work with the 0®“®' 
uonal values in the economic world, whim 
have led to the establishment of notable pio- ^ 
neenng efforts in the direcUon of }“dustol 
training Begmnmg with tlie 

of manual Uammg, which, though re- 
lated to the concrete cspencnccs which genu- 
ine productive work contains, ncvcrthcl^ 
possesses useful elements of its owm, 
growth has been toward the more specialized 
industnal courses we are famihar wuth lo- 

The example of other countries, notabh 
Getmanv, which has shown how 
mac be made the connection between the 
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schoob and the occupations of the com- 
munity 

5 Finally, the requirements of modem m- 
dustr), wbi^, broadly speaking, have neces- 
slatcd both pubhc and pnvatc effort to 
equip the worker not only for satisfactory 
employment, hut for progressive develop- 
ment withm his particular occupation 
An these elements have had their part in 
furthering the vocational education move- 
ment Each has been advocated with more 
or less bias and with more or less vision, but 
each has made a contnbubon of lasting im- 
portance to the proper growth of the move- 
ment 

The task of the coming years will be not 
onl) to make vocabonal education eSccbvc, 
but also to attach to it those broadly cul- 
tural and avic elements which the exponents 
of general education rightly bcheve to be 
basic to an education The work of reconol- 
mg the needs of mdustry with the ideals of 
a democratic education is the task of the 
present stage of progress in the movement 
Vocational education specifically mms to I 
teach two distinct groups First, those who 
are workmg in trade, commercial, agncul- 1 
tural, and homemaking occupations Sec- 
ond, tho'e who are still in school and are 

V prepanng to find employment m these occu- 

V Pations The employed group represents a 
•atEe percentage of the working population 
who quit school for work after the 14th year, 
or as soon as the law permits The needs of 
these insuffiaent]> -schooled and mdustnally- 
unprepared workers are fhe foremost prob- 
lem for vocational education, and its prm- 
opal concern To serve this large majority, 

''locational enterprises here dis- 
cussed have been undertaken As regards the 
jccond group, those still in school, the prob 
™ fa one for both the general educational 

, and the vocational counselor and 
teacher 


1 


tin courses and schoob are du 

E^ed from other types of educationi 
iBM(**^°*** *1 by their specific interest m 
cular type of traimng mtended to be c 
Particular calhng or environ 
Wti ^ orgamzaUon of the technics 
wledge of practical use m the calling 0 
onment, 3, by the provision of organ 
manual operatior 
as bam '**'**' calhng — this is know 

tendpji Jnanipubti\e skill, and is in 
given ^ standards- of best practice i 
Ptogram mdustnal mtelligem 

whidi aims to furnish the studei 


or worker with a background, and an adap- 
tibibty that makes for a more progressive 
adjustment to the changes that may take 
place in the occupation 

It will be readily seen that the effective- 
ness of vocational education depends on the 
sohdity of its contact with the fields for 
which it trams, consequent!} the aim, eqmp- 
ment, methods of instruction, and the very 
atmosphere of the course all are decisive 
elements If the tendency of vocational m- 
struction be to specialize narrowly, the pomt 
should be remembered that it does so m re- 
sponse to the spcaalizations of demand that 
occur m the industrial field General educa- 
tion docs not have to be gmded by these 
speciahzations. Vocational education fads if 
it docs not In other words the keynote of 
this type of training is productive service in 
a given callmg 

Expenence with modem types of vocation- 
al training has fixed the following dements 
as basic to the plan 

(i) Careful selection of pupib for the vo 
cational course so as not to admit the phys- 
ically or otherwise unfit, (z) at least a two 
years’ apprenticeship or pre-vocabonal course 
leading up to the more speafic mdustnal 
course, which should not begm below the 
i6th year, (3) a division of time — go PW 
cent, on actud shop work, 35 per cent for 
studies closely rebted to such work, and ig 
per cent on general or academic instruction, 
(4) a placement service The vocation^ 
school IS espeaallv obligated to conduct an 
employment bureau for its pupds The fol- 
low-up work, that is, the continued super- 
vision of pupib tramed and placed, enables 
the school to check up the effectiveness of 
Its work 

There are three recognized types of voca- 
tional traimng 

1 Full mdustnal trainmg, the aim of 
which IS to turn out skdled journeymen or 
techniibl speaahsts capable of eammg the 
current wrages of their craft All-day schoob 
or a long jieriod of evenmg attendance are 
required for this type of training 

2 Speaal mdustnal schoob or courses, 
which aim to shorten the preparatory or ap- 
prenticeship penod by giving mtensive m- 
struction m one or more elements of a trade 
and by laying foundations for mdustrial skill 
and intelligence which shop experience will 
develop 

3 Trade improvement courses, which sup- 
plement the vocational experience of those 
at work m wage-earmng occupations 
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As regards these last two tjpes, various 
Uji]c-ad;ustnicnts arc made, such as alternate 
dajs or weeks for school attendance, dull 
season terms, late afternoon or evening ses 
sions Such schools are maintained by pub 
he funds, private endou ment, tuition fees, by 
contnbutions of employers or other private 
groups, or by jomt pubbe and private sup- 
port 

Within these classifications of schools, time 
arrangements and sources of support, occur 
a large vanet}' of vocational education un- 
dcrtakmgs Though the tendency to stand- 
ardize all such instruction is strong, the very 
nature of vocational education implies an 
experimental attitude and a ready flexibihty 
vuth regard to meeting the specific needs of 
the pupils and the ascertamed requirements 
of the occupations 

Vmted States Federal and State Voca 
honal Education— The Federal Vocational 
Education Act provides for co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States individually through the accept- 
ance of the Federal act by the State legisla- 
ture Through IcgislaUve enactment or the 
governor’s action every State m the Union 
was qualified to partiapate in the benefits of 
the Federal funds for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918 

The Federal law provides that State legis- 
lation shall speaficaUy cover three pomts 
I The acceptance of the provisions of the 
Federal act, 2 the creaUon or designation 
of a State board to administer the act, 3 the 
appointment of the State treasurer as cus- 
todian of Federal funds These three pomts 
are now covered bv the legislation m each of 
the States Included in the jurisdiction of 
State Boards for VocaUonal EducaUon are 
agricultural, tnde and industrial, and home 
economics education, and, smee 1920, voca- 
Uonal rehabihtaUon of disabled avihras 

The Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion has from the beginning of its adminis- 
tration advocated some form of part-Ume 
education which would meet some of the 
educational needs of minors who have 1^ 
the regular public schools and have enter^ 
upon employment Section 11 
eral act provides that at least 
the money apportioned to a State for the 
salancs of teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects must l»e ezPended, if 
at all, for part-time schools and dascs, and 
the act further provides that the subjects m 
T cte. »ay b; sub,^ 

given to enlarge the awe or vocational in- 


tclbgence of persons over fourteen j'ears of 
age who have entered upon employment 
This includes general continuation school 
work as well as trade ectcnsion and trade 
preparatory work 

Prior to the enactment of the Federal vo 
cational education act two of the States had 
provided for compulsory school attendance 
of minors over fourteen years of age The 
law in Wisconsin was enacted m 1911 and 
originally provided for the attendance of 
children fourteen to sixteen years of age for 
four hours a week In the sessions of the 
legislature subsequent to 1911 changes had 
been made so that, with the final amend- 
ments m 1917, employed children were re- 
quired to attend part-time schools between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen for not 
less than aght hours a week 

The Pennsylvama law, enacted m i 9 * 3 , 
provides for the attendance of minors four- 
teen to sixteen years of age for not less than 
eight hours a week Sixteen other States, at 
the 1919 sessions of the legislature, passed 
compulsory part-time laws providing for the 
attendance upon part-time schools or dasses 
of employed minors Eighteen States noa 
have some form of compulsory, part-twi 
school legislation, sixteen of them bavin 
passed such laws dunng the 1919 session o 
the legislatures 

Agricultural EdHcot/wi —Development n 
the field of vocaUonal agricultural instnic 
tion of less than college grade has been in thi 
direction of the estabhshment of department' 
of agnculturc in high schools or in the estab 
Iisbraent of rural vocational schools Few ol 
these schools or departments employ mon 
than one teacher of agnculturc The pupil' 
for the most part hve at home on farm's 
The supervised practical work is usually m 
the form of home projects The States arc 
rapidly settmg up State and local systems 
of supervision of this project work whiM 
look toward a better co-ordmation of the 
schoolroom instruction ivith the project 
work These departments are m the nature 
of part-time schools of the occupational ex- 
tension type, the instrucUon being ocsigncc^ 
to supplement the employment of the pupil 
on the home farm 

Many of the colleges of agriculture have 
already made provision for the rccogmUon ot 
high-school agnculturc for entrance creht 
There is also a tendency on the part of the 
agncultural colleges so to organize the in- 
struction of the first and second years of 
regular college course as to permit the graou 
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ate of a \ocational department of agnculture system of vocational homc-ecohomics edu 
m the high school to elect advanced courses cation ntuch are not made upon general 
rather than to take the elementary courses home-economics courses Vocabonal courses 
nbich repeat much of the instruction which must be of varying lengths to meet the vary- 
ne has recciied in high school mg needs of all the different groups of girls 

The n S Department of Agnculture, m and women Equipment, method, and sub- 
co-operation wiA the land-grant colleges, lect matter must be worked out to cover all 
has organized on agncultural extension s>s- the essential phases of the home maker’s job 
tem which extends throughout the United In 1938 and 1939 vocational education 
States. This has been done m accordance continued to expand, stimulated b> the Fed- 
with a senes of acts of Congress authonz- era! grants under the George-Dean Act 
mg the establishment of such work and mok- Manv new buildings were constructed to take 
ing appropnations therefor This extension care of increased enrollment Much effort 
work consists of pracbcal demonstrations, was being expended m developing a program 
and the dissemmabon of information among of instruction in distributive occupations 
men, women, and children through the per- The three types of vocational home-eco- 
sonal work of countv agents, home demon- nomics schools developed m the States have 
'tiahon agents, bov s’ and girU’ dub workers, grown out of the needs of the following 
and others This work covers the various groups of girls and women (i) older women 
branches of agnculture and home economics, who have left senool but who can be reached 
mduding markeUng and rural organization bv evening classes, (a) girls who have left 
ft IS supplemented b> the widespread distn- school but who come back for part-time 
bution of publications of the U S Depart- classes, (3) girls who are m school To meet 
meat of Agnculture, the experiment sta- the needs of these groups three kinds of 
tions, the agncultural colleges and State de- schools have been established Evening, part- 
partments of agnculture time, and all-day schools In the past, most 

ffome Economics — Accordmg to the Fed- of the home-economics traimng has been of- 
eral Board the aim underlymg the develop- fered to the group of girls who are in school, 
ment of vocational home-economics educa- but the number of part-time and evening 
tion is to readi all groups of girls and worn- schools which were aided from Federal funds 
3 type of home-making traimng in 1918-19 indicates the recognition of the 
wnich win function immediatel> in the solu- , needs of those groups which are not reached 
non of the iMy problems of home making thro..gh bigh-school courses 

the home-economics work offered In trade and industrial education the 
P^tjhc schools has been given as a greatest increase has been in the number of 
part of the grade or high school program part-time and evemng schools Instead of 
to those girls who arc in school focusing the vocational program upon an all- 
** this mstruction is good and has an day school which is intended to prepare 
importau place, as a part of the general edu- y oung w orkers for entrance into given 
ra on of a girl The aim of a vocational occupation, the States are now beginning to 
In uTr?”**'"***^ education differs from this direct the program toward the trade-exten- 
® t IS not planned so much to impart sion type of class, in which the aim is to 
for fh '*** c ^“^°™®tion as to tram a prl improve the mampulative skill and techmeal 
home making education of those already employed m a 
aD vn governing motive underlymg given occupation Increasing numbers of 

lo tnil**^****'*^ home-economids education is such classes are being organized m smaller 
4, ® ^ome and to prac- commumties having a dominant mdustrv, 

inati>Ti^»u activaties of the home such as textile work, paper and pulp manu- 

eSarnf economical, practical, and factunng, and imnmg 

that of scope IS broader than The part-bme school is being rapidly de 

that It home-economics education in veloped as a result of the enactment of com- 
and wnm.**^°**t groups of girls pulsory part-time school laws These schools 

•dwols .n ’ attending high are designed to enable the y oung worker to 

vocation of'^K industry, followmg the secure preparation for entrance mto a more 
other homM making in their own or desirable occupation, traimng for promotior 
hoa Becau^*^ ™ °'^<mpaUon m which he is employed, o» 

*eope ^ “is difference of aim and advancement m general education, particu 

uemands are made upon any larlv in avic or vocational intelllgenrp 
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Apprenticeship and Corporation Schools — 
Vco' significant for industry is the iwde in 
augurition of apprentice schools in shops 
In Beverly, Mass, the apprentices of ike 
United Shoe Machinery Co alternate, in 
tv ■} groups of twentv-five each, between the 
Bcvcrl> (public) industrial school and the 
shop The boys arc paid half the regular 
piece price for their work, and the company 
assumes the cost of the shop In Fitchburg, 
Mass , apprentices of mechanical trades are 
gI^ en one full year in the high school, fol 
lowed by three years of alternate weeks in 
the shops of manufacturers as apprentices 
and in school In Cmannati, Ohio, appren- 
tices arc taught, in an improvement or con- 
tinuation school of the city for four hours 
a week and forty-eight weeks in the year 
‘The school tcaclics the three R’s, avics, me- 
chanical drawing, blueprint reading, and 
good atizcnship Much attention is given to 
ahop mathematics ’ A well-known part-time 
s>stcm applied to engineering education is 
the co-operative plan between the University 
of Cmannati and the manufacturers of that 
at>, b> which cnginccnng students who arc 
accepted by the manufacturers enroll also in 
the university, and arc regularly indentured 
for a six-ycar course, in which shop and 
school are closely co-ordmated Dunng col- 
lege term they spend alternate weeks in 
school and shop, and when college is closed, 
thev work regularly m the shops They are 
paid for thar work m the shops at rates 
which total about $a,ooo for the six years 
Though spending only half the tunc at the 
university that is spend by those takmg the 
regular four-year cngineermg course, the ap- 
prentice students did three-quarters of the 
work done by the latter, wath grades 25 per 
cent better 

The New York Trade School, founded m 
18S0, was first in offermg short trade courses 
m the building trades, takng day studmts 
about four months for completion The 
Baron de Hirsch School, also m New York 
City, and founded m i 8 gi for Hebrews, of- 
fers short day courses of five and one-half 
months, leading to the posibon of helper 
In San Francisco, the Wilmerding School of 
Industrial Art for Boys, established in 1900. 
offers four-year courses in the buildmg 
trades, with the practical side to the fore 
and occupymg the enUre last two years 

State Schools— Ja very recent years States 
and cities have taken up the establishment of 
trade schools and founded the following 
State trade schools, \ at New Bntain and 


Bridgeport, Conn , the Worcester Trade 
School, Worcester, Mass , the W-sconsiB 
State Minmg Trade School, at Plattcville, 
Wis , Saunders’ School of Trades, Yonkcr*, 
N Y , the Portland School of Trades, Port- 
land,* Ore , the Philadelphia Trades School, 
the Columbus Trades School, Columbus, 
Ohio, the Milw'aukee School of Trade for 
Bovs, the Girls* Trade School, of Boston, 
Mass , the New’ York Trade School for 
Girls, Syracuse, N Y , and the Miliraukec 
School of Trades for Girb 

Vocational high schools aim to keep their 
academic standards as high as tjiosc in other 
schools They arc intended for the higher 
and more technical branches of the industrial 
occupations In a number of such schools 
two-year courses are provided for those who 
cannot compass a four-year program of 
school attendance Good examples of such 
schools are the Boston High School of Com- 
merce for boys, and the High School ol 
Practical Arts for Girls, the Stnywesant IBgb 
School of New York City, the Tcchmcal 
High School of Cleveland, and the Lake 
Tcchmcal High School of Chicago 
The Stuyvesant High School provides two 
courses of instruction 

(а) The General Course for those boys 
who wish to proceed directlv to the Umver- 
sities in the Schools of Law, Mediane, Den- 
tistry, Engineering, or the purely Academic 
Schools In this general course the usual aca- 
demic subjects are mduded, with free and 
raechamcal drawmg in the first two years, 
and mcchamcal drawing m the third and 
fourth years Jomery is mduded in the first 
year’s course, wood turning, pattern mak- 
mg, moulding, and sheet metal work In the 
second year, forgmg in the third year and 
machine-shop construction m the fourth 
year 

( б ) The Industrial Course for those boys 
who intend to proceed directly from the 
school to employment m machine shops, in 
building construction, electric hght and pow- 
er works, in the chemical departments of 
manufactunng establishments, m commeraal 
mdustnes requinng technical knowicdp and 
skill or in departments of muniapal gov- 
ernment In this course the purel> academic 
work is somewhat restricted 


In the first 


year the subjects included are English, Alge- 
bra. Free and Mechanical Drawmg, Joiiwn 
and Cabinet Makmg, Music and Phvdcal 
Traming In the second vear, English, Plane 
Geometry, Chemistry, Free and Mechanical 
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Drawing, Wood Turning, Pattern Making 
and Joinerj, and Physical Training are in- 
cluded In the third year English, Plane 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Physics, Mod- 
em History, Mechamcal and Architectural 
Drawmg, Forgmg and Machme-Shop Prac- 
tice, and Physical Trauung In these three 
years there are no electives In the fourth 
year the course indudes Enfdish, Shop 
Mathematics, Amencan History and Civics, 
Chemistry, or Economics, or Industnal and 
Commennai Law, or Apphed Mechanics, 
Steam, and Electnaty, Mechamcal and 
Architectural Drawing and spedal practical 
shop-work in one of the following (a) 
buildmg construction, carpentry, sanitation, 
indudmg heating mstallation, dectnc wiring 
and installation, (h) advanced forging and 
tool making, (c) advanced pattern making 
and foundry practice, (d) advanced ma- 
dune-shop practice, (e) mdustnal chemistry 

Teacher Training — The importance of 
adequate plans for traimng instructors for 
both shop and related subjects can not be 
overestimated The experience of all voca- 
tional education projects has shown that the 
important thmg to be considered in an in- 
structor-traming program is the qualifica- 
tions of the instructor-tramer responsible for 
the selection of candidates to receive train- 
ing and responsible for the content of the 
trauung courses These qualifications re- 
quire not only a good working knowledge of 
practical professional education, but also an 
intimate knowledge of some one mdustnal 
occupation It is not necessary for the m- 
structor-tiamcr to be skilled m all of the 
occupations for which men and women are 
bemg trained as instructors, but it is im- 
portant that he or she should have gamed, 
through exjienence m mdustiy, an apprecia- 
tion of mdustnal conditions In the year 
1933 the States and commumties spent go 
for each dollar received from the Federal 
government 

Vocational Education tn Europe — Ger- 
man} —There are m Germany two classes of 
industnal schools, one to supplement shop 
work during apprenticeship, and the other 
to perform the same service after the ap- 
prenticeship has been completed Boys en- 
ter upon their apprenUceship at fourteen 
The work of the ‘continuation 
sttool’ is generally done m the evening, but 
the general tendency now is to substitute 
work m the davtimc for that previously 
taken m the cvenmg Attendance at these 
schools IS compulsorv, and the responslbili^ 


of the boys’ attendance is thrown upon the 
employer The purpose of the schools is offi- 
aally (i) to supplement the general educa- 
tion gathered in the common schools with 
such practical knowledge as will be of value 
in wmmng a hvehhood, (3) to cultivate the 
sense of rehgion, morafity, and patnotism 
With respect to grades, vocational educa- 
tion of Germany is classified as higher, mid- 
dle, and lower In the class termed higher 
are umversihes with their professional de- 
partments, technical high schools, and com- 
meraal high schools Of the middle technical 
schools there is a great variety, some of 
which are Agriculture, \rt Industries, Build- 
ing and Engmeenng Trades, Ceramic Indus- 
tnes. Commerce, Forestry, Metal Industries, 
Minmg and Metal (Prussia), Naval Archi- 
tecture and Engmeermg, Navigation, Ship 
Engineers, Textile Industries, Woodworkmg 
Industries The aim of all these middle 
schools is to tram experts, foremen, super- 
mtendents, owners, and managers 
Below the middle schools are the lower 
schools, designed to tram apprentices and 
artisans, and to extend the techmcal knowl- 
edge and skill of journevmen and master 
workmen The total number of such schools, 
exduding continuation schools for young 
women, is about 25^00 
In Germany such schools are called Fort- 
bildungs-schiile, Which term has generally 
I been translated continuation school or im- 
provement school An Imperial Law affect- 
ing all parts of Germany forbids the employ - 
ment of children under seventeen in factories 
and workshops A similar law decrees that 
masters in any branch of mdustry are bound 
to allow their workers under eighteen to at- 
tend an officially recognized contmuation 
school for the time fixed as necessary by the 
local authorities By the same law the Local 
Council IS empowered to make attendance at 
a contmuation school compulsory for all 
male workers under eighteen In South Ger- 
many there is no city or town, however 
small, without one such school, at least for 
boys In Northern Germany, Essen is the 
only larger town m which such a school is 
wantmg In Bav’ana, Wurtemberg, Saxony, 
Baden, and Hesse, attendance at a contmua- 
tion school is compulsorv for all youths up 
to the age of sixteen, sev enteen, or pi ghtpir. 

The contmuation schools are day, evenmg 
or Sunday schools They are not subject to 
uniform regulation, but when a community 
has established a school of this kfad , the 
central government is asked for a subsidy, 
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which IS rarclj denied Industrial schools of 
secondary grade arc all day and evening 
schools and arc located chiefly in centers of 
Industry 

Munich supplies a complete system of vo 
national training The origin of the continua- 
tion schools in Munich dates back to 1875, 
when two of them were founded, one for ap 
prentices and one for journeymen The for- 
mer nas made compulsor> for boys between 
thirteen and sutcen, and gave from five to 
eight hours of instruction per week No re- 
gard WTS paid to the pupil’s trade The 
school nas open for fi\c hours on Sat 
urdav and three hours on one afternoon 
of the week The subjects were reading, 
writing, arrthmetic, and drawing The con- 
tinuation school at present follows the ele 
mentar) school, and is compulsory for boys 
to the age of eighteen, and for gnls to six- 
teen It gives from eight to ten hours of 
instruction to boy's and six hours to girls 
There is no fee The compulsory continuation 
school IS followed in turn b\ the optional 
continuation school for persons over eighteen 

A trade school is established in Munich for 
every trade that has tn enti -five or more ap- 
prentices At present fifty trades are pro- 
vided for Trades with a great number of 
apprentices have several schools in different 
parts of the town to avoid the necessity of 
extended travel The one exception is that 
tivelve hundred commeraal apprentices are 
housed in a smgle buildmg located m the 
business center of the aty 

Associations of employers bear the ex- 
pense of school material, take part in the 
arrangement of the courses of instruction, 
assist in the supervision, co-operate m the 
cxaminabon of apprentices, and generally act 
as fnends and promoters of the school 

France— In the field of pre-apprenticeship 
instruction, a number of mteresting experi- 
ments m the elementary primary are re- 
corded These schools offer three-year 
courses, and aU arc flexible and adapted to 
local environment At Marseilles the school 
IS maintained by the co-opcration of the mu- 
mdpality, the executive counal of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the committees on 
the employment of apprentices and on tech- 
nical education The courses are for pupils 
of twelve to fourteen years, and have the aim 
of impartmg education of the hand and eye 
,n drTivmg, modelling, and 
arts At Villefranchc the school has been 
articulated with mdustrial and commercial 


careers, and the Conseil General has voted 
it 8,000 francs for the mamtenance of saen 
tific cour^ for which teachers of the local 
college will be provided as well as experts 
from the various factories in the viamty 
Domestic saence is now' provided in higher 
schools of agronomic-domestic science estab- 
lished at Gngnon, Montpellier, and Rennes, 
and in the following middle schools (i) 
permanent vocational schools in domestic sci- 
ence, corresponding to practical technical 
schools for boys and offering tuoyear 
courses, (2) temporary domestic-saence 
courses for girls unable to attend the above 
doss, annexed to agricultural schools for boy 
or to other schools under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction^ (3) travchng 
schools of domestic science, of the nature of 
those already tried in some departments hut 
multiphcd in number 
The day or part-time continuation schools 
intended under the new' education act of 1918 
for boy s and girls betw'ecn the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen, and ultimately fourteen and 
eighteen, remain yet on a voluntary basis 
Part-time education is at present undertaken 
by some of the enlightened employers m the 
so-called works schools During the year 1919 
there was a marked increase in attendance 
during working hours The classes were un 
dcr the local education authonbes, or the 
employers themselves, who in many instances 
prodded competent instructors for the train- 
ing of their employees The establishment of 
w'orks schools by private enterprise, though 
encouraged by the board, is view'cd bv labor 
with suspicion Objeebons are raised that 
these schools may become biased m form 
and narrow in scope, and mai fail to provide 
that broad cducabon which is the primary 
object of day conbnuaffon schools 

A memorandum recently prepared by the 
Labor Party’s advisory committee on cdu- 
cabon states that ‘the primary object of the 
new conbnuabon schools should not be to 
impart specialized industrial or commercial 
training, but to give boys and girls a good 
general education, to develop their physique 
and character, and to prepare them for In- 
telligent abzenship ’ „ , . 

England— IndmtAA education in England 
may be traced to Dr George Birkbcck, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in Glasgow He 
conceived the idea of establishing free lecture 
courses in saence for the workmgmen Be- 
tween 1S15 and 182s Mechanics’ InstituUom 
were founded In all parts of England to the 
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number of two hundred md l\%^nl> Some of 
Ihcsj were later con\ cried into technical 
schools. 

Since the Education Act of 1905, a s\-<tcm 
of industrial tnining has been gradualh dc- 
\ doped In mo«t of the English alics handi- 
craft work for bo\s and domestic science for 
prls ba\c been provided, with well-equipped 
<hop« and laboratories There is great vnnelj 
in dctiib of curriculum and method, but gen- 
eral!} the purpo'c of the work is vocational 
In London the children of a group of schools 
go to ‘centers’ for this spcdal work, where 
the proper equipment is found In 1909 ac- 
commodations bad been thus provided for 
more than 80 per cent of all the children 
Handiwork in wood and iron, combined with 
drawing, is pven to all bo}5 who have 
reached Grade vi and are elcv en v ears of age, 
as well as to all bo}s twelve or more jears 
old below Grade vi Girls in Grade v and 
twelve-} ear-old prls below Grade v become 
ebpblc to take cookerv, laundr> work, and 
hou'c-wiferv A full half dav each week is 
usuallv pven to industrial work Most of the 
courses are planned to cover two or three 
}cats 

In 1889 authont} was pven to Counlv 
Counals to assist vocational education of alt 
ladcs b} local taxation, md in 1890 Parlia- 
nent supplemented the efforts of local au- 
hontics b} offering a government grant As 
I result of this legislation manv high schools 
lavc strong cour«cs in sacncc, drawing, and 
hopwork. Manv schools of a distincllv In 
lustnal t}-pe, «uch as the Central School of 
\rts and Crafts in London, have ilso been 
stablished 

Scotland — The Scottish Education Act re- 
lating to vocational schools provides (1) 
that it shall be the dut> of school boards 
to make suitable provision m continuation 
classes for the further instruction of }oung 
persons above the age of fourteen }cars with 
reference to the crafts and industries pne- 
tised in the localit} , (2) that school boards 
ma} be penalized b} w ithholding appropna- 
tions for failure to establish continuation 
classes, (3) that school boards may make at- 
tendance compulsory up to the age of seven- 
tecn, (4) that employers must report to the 
sdiool board at specified times, stating par- 
ticulars as to the hours during which young 
persons are employed, (s) that employers 
must provide time for attendance of young 
persons at the continuation school, and must 
count the hours spent in such dasses in com- 
puting the hours of employment of such 


young persons, (6) that parents mu«l co 
operate with the school boirri in cirrving out 
the law 

The city of Edinburgh has a complete sy« 
tern of continuation schools These ire ch«si 
ficd under four divisions, is follows 
Division I — Open to pupils from fourteen 
to siilecn veam of ige The subjects of in- 
struction ire English, arithmetic, avfcs, hv- 
gienc, drawing woodwork, commerclil docu- 
ments, needlework, cookerv, laundry work, 
drc-smakinc, millinery 
Division II — Ojien to pupils over sixteen, 
or under sixteen if thev have certain schohs- 
tic quilificatlons Tlic studies ire English, 
gcopraphv, historv, nvics, foreign languages 
commeraal subjects, drawing modelling, 
mathematics, scicnci, applied mithemitlcs, 
handwork in wood and Iron, ambulmcc 
work, physicil training 
Division III —Open to students over six- 
i»Tn cars of net w ho ire qualified The «ul> 
jcas if instruction arc designed to fit the 
pupil for the prictice of crafts The course 
incibd's, commcrciil subjects art and art 
crafts, engineering of various kinds, naval 
architecture, nivigition, building trade-, tex- 
tile Industries, chemical industries, printing 
women's indusincs igneuiture 
Division IV —Consists of ‘nuxilfiry clisscs,' 
including physicil culture mllitarv dnll, vocil 
music, wood cirvlng, finev needlework, clo 
cution These courses arc ojicn to all stu- 
dents not included under the compulsorv 
provisions of the law 

Eor centuries ItiU ha.s given special at- 
tention to training for the industrial irts 
Although the general government his done 
Uttlc to support them, the efforts of local 
authorities and private initiative hive re- 
sulted in the opening of many schools for 
trade training and instruction in the indus- 
trnl arts 

Switzerland his, through its ccnlnl gov- 
cmmcnl, cantons, and communes, libcrallv 
supported its vvldcK extended svsicm of in- 
dustrial schools The Scandmiviin countries 
have for more than a generation incorporated 
into their school system training in the use of 
tools 

Vocational guidance is extended to school 
pupils by regular teachers and by so called 
vocational counsellors The phrase Vocational 
Guidance is relatively new in educational ht 
ctaturc but what it stands for is is old as 
interest in the future welfare of the growing 
boy and girl Since 1908, when the late Prof 
Frank Parsons of Boston started the VocaUor 
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Bureau, \ocational guidance has meant the 
fortifjing of that interest with modern psy- 
chology, economics, industrial statistics, re- 
search work, and enhghtcncd practice char- 
acteristic of good case-work and soaal ser\ - 
ice The reaction of the use of such resources 
within the school s>stcm on the school itself, 
on the outlook of the teacher, on the plana 
of parents with regard to their children, on 
the children themselves, has been marked 
The purpose of the first \ocation bureau, 
that in Boston, was declared b> Prof Par- 
sons, to be ‘to aid young people in choosmg 
an occupation, preparing themselves for it, 
finding an opening in it, and building up a 
career of eifiacncy and success, and to help 
any, >oung or old, who seek counsel as to 
opportunities and resources for the better- 
ment of their condition and the means of in 
creasing tbcir economic clSdaicy ' 

Bloomfield sa)s ‘V^ocational guidance aims 
to make both school and occupation help 
bo>5 and girls to discover and develop their 
powers for service, through school programs 
in cliargc of speaally trained vocational 
counsellors in schools and employment prog- 
rams in charge of speaally trmned employ- 
ment superv’isora in the occupation ’ 

Brewer stales that ‘vocaUonal guidance is 
bound up first of all with educational prob- 
lems, and second wath economic and social 
questions’ He stresses educational guidance 
and la>s down a program that w ould include 
j La>ing a broad foundation of useful ex- 
periences, 2 stud>ang occupational oppor- 
tunities, 3 choosing an occupation, 4 pre- 
panng for the occupation, 5 entering upon 
work, 6 secunng promotions and making ad- 
justments 

The work of the Boston Vocation Bureau 
(now part of the Harvard University Depart- 
ment of Education) led to the first NaVonal 
Conference on \ ocabonal Guidance (Boston, 
1910), followed bv similar conferences at 
New York (1912), and Grand Rapids (1913), 
and the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
aation, which held meetings at Richmond, 
Va (1914)1 Oakland, Cal (1915)1 Detroit, 
Afich (1916), Philadelphia, Pa (1917). 
AtlanUc City, N J (1918) ^ ^ ^ 

In April, 1918, the Bureau of Education 
sent a post card inquiry to the 10400 four- 
vear high schools in the United States, re- 
questing data on ‘departments or bureaus de- 
signed to assist young persons in secunng 
-mployment ’ The object was to semre d^- 
nitc informaUon, for war use, as to the extmt 
Sf placement work m public high schools Of 


the 5,628 schools replying, 932 reported voca 
tion bureaus, emplovment departments, or 
similar devices for plaang pupils 
The Boston Vocation Bureau has been suc- 
ceeded b> a fairly complete sjstem of voca- 
tional direction for the atv, wdth a director of 
vocational guidance in charge, a central ex- 
change — the Boston Placement Bureau— and 
vocational counsellors for every school Nen 
York City has a staff of vocational counsel- 
lors San Franasco created the posibon of 
director of vocational guidance m 1916 In 
1917 Pittsburgh appointed a director of vo 
cabonal guidance for the pubhc schools Chi- 
cago, Kansas Citv, Mmneapohs, Cleveland, 
Newton, Mass , and many other atics, have 
vocation bureaus or counsellors in the schools 
‘The accumulating studies of occupabons 
from various points of view arc having a 
noticeable effect on the practice of vocational 
guidance and particularly on the available 
htcraturc of guidance,’ sajs the U S Bureau 
of Education report ‘The teacher is no longer 
dependent upon the mere How-to-succted 
books of a few vears ago The books on vo- 
cations that confined their attention chicflj 
to the professions and business are slowly be- 
ing replaced b> books that endeav'or to 
vision, however dimly, the whole industrial 
and social organization, including the count- 
less types of service whereof the educated 
men and women of vesterdaj hardly knew 
the existence ’ 

The Boston Vocation Bureau began by 
emplojung investigators to make first-hand 
studies of occupations, to find what an oc- 
cupation IS, its conditions and openings, what 
it demands of a boy, what it offers in pay and 
adv'ancement, what opportunities are open 
for securing the specific training it requires, 
and what the general conditions of employ- 
ment are as regards health and effect upon 
the life of the individual The informaUon for 
these leaflets was collected chiefly by per- 
sonal visits to firms, shops, or factories, and 
by consultation with employers, superinten- 
dents, foremen, employees, and labor men In 
the first two years of the Bureau’s existence 
over 100 occupabons were invcsbgab^, and 
printed leaflets were issued covermg the fol- 
lowing occupabons The machinist, banking 
the baker, confeebonery manufacture, the 
architect, the landscape architect, the grocer, 
bookkeeping md accounbng, the department 
store and its opportunibcs for young men 
The stated objects of these bullebns were 
to present v ocabonal facts simplv and ac- 
rurately , 2 to make accessible a knowledge 
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of an the cinp 1 oMncnt 5 , the professions ns 
ttcH 05 the trade', >JviIlc(l and <cmu‘kiII«I and 
unsknied, the business, the home-makini;, 
and goaemmental callinirs, and also an\ nen 
and sIgniCcent \ocational actixaties of mm 
and aromen, 3 so far as possible to suppU 
parents, teachers, and others interested, oath 
the material nece>san for an intelligent con- 
s’deration of the occupation*, their need*, de- 
mands opportunities, relative desirabilitv , 
trammg requirements, and the po'eibililic-. 
the\ max offer for career* 4 to anaU -c the 
relation of xocational aptitude* interests, and 
habits to modem industnal demand', and 
thus lax an adequate foundation for a sx-s- 
tem of framing regardful of 'oaal a* xxcll ns 
cconormc needs 

There are four methods of prcsentinK 
xoational information to pupils, 1 through 
xocational talks bx rcprc<enlatix cs of the xo 
cations, : through xocational pamphlets, 3 
through the studx of Engli'li, cixics, and 
other school subjects, 4 through regular 
courses in xocational information, s through 
xasits to the plants of x anous industries 

The Grand Rapid' plan of xocational guid- 
ance through Engli'h composition is a com- 
mon «cn,c recognition of the fact that Tng- 
UM composition, hie certain other school 
subjects, IS a tool subject, and that children 
ncll sharpen their tools on useful things 
In Grand Rapids the plan is 'X’stcmatized, 'o 
inat one xcar the student is reading and xx-nt- 
>ng on the lix cs e f men and xi omen xx ho xi cre 
co^icuous exponents of certain xocations, 
and another vear he is hudduig plans for his 
onai career' 


The following outline for the studx of s 
xocalicn m sudi a course is suggested bx th< 
National Educatfon Commission on the Rc- 
o-^uatlon cf Sccondatj Education 
I General statement concerning the x oca- 
on I Value of the xocation as a soaa 
Miaacc a Duties of one engaged in it 3 
irabcr engaged m it in local communit> 4 
clatiic number engaged in it in general 
P , probable futur dcxclopmcnt « 
“Pttal mxested in it 

U Personal qualities demanded 1 Quail 
‘""Perament, character 2 
Mmtal abnit> 3 Ph>-slcal demands 

01,1 * General cdu- 

'ocauonal education 3 
Ap^Uccship condiUons 4 Experience re 


XI aces xiorVers i Range 

an casiS sliovi-ing distribution 

) a Axerage wage per neck 3 I 


lation of XX age to length of rTpcricncc and 
preparation 

\ Length of xxorking seasons xxorking 
XX cel , xxorking da>, etc 

M Health of the xxorkers 1 Healthful or 
unhcalthful conditions 2 Dangers, accidents, 
or risks 

VH Opportunities for cmploxment i In 
local communitx 2 In general 

\ HI Organiution of the indu'trx , includ- 
ing the relations of the xxorkcr to his fclloix 
xxorkers Ids cmploxers and tlit communitx 

l\ Status of the XX or! ers i Opportunities 
for adxnnccmcnt : Time for recreation and 
cnjoxmcnt 3 Adequate income for recreation 
and the comforts of life 4 Anx other items 
of peculiar interest in this connection 

TIf Boston plan — The Rostnn organiza- 
tion consists of a department of xocational 
guidance in charge of a director xxitli tixo 
xoratlonai asstsiant*, one temporarx xoca- 
tional as'isiant, and txxo dirks The Hoston 
Placement Rureau formcrij financed bx pri 
xatc funds xxas takin oxer bx the sdiotk 
committee in 1917 Tlic central office, in 
charge of the director, scrxcs xs a co-ordmat- 
ing agcnc> to bnng togctlier information 
about successful |)racticcs throughout the citx 
It has been describetl as a ‘clearing hou'c for 
experimentation methods and xxaxs and 
means* Under the auspices of the ccnlnl of- 
fice, conferences arc licid in xxlncli teachers 
from the iiigh schools and clemcntar> schools 
lal c jiart The xx ori ers in the central office 
arc engaged in three txpes of xxork— inxcsti- 
giting occupations, pxing counsel to pupils 
and xxorking diildren xxho call at the office, 
and aiding in the placement of high-sdioni 
students and pnduatev Considerable educa- 
tional guidance is undertaken bx tlic depart- 
ment, the tlicorx being that xxith higli-s^ool 
attendance assured tlic problem of the xo- 
cational counsellors in tlic elementarj schools 
becomes largcl> that of aiding the child in 
Its selection of a lilgli-sehool course 

Excrx liigh school and elementarj school 
in Boston has xocational counsellors These 
arc teachers xxho haxc had special training 
for counselling under the Boston Vocation 
Bureau, Harxard Unixcreitj, or Boston Uni- 
xeisity The> serx c xx ilhout extra compensa- 
tion 

In the Boston high schools there is a defi- 
nite s>slcm of placement, co-ordinating 
through the central placement bureau Dur 
mg the closing xxceks of the school jear, 
members of the staff interx'lexx personal]} 
each pupil in the graduating classes In most 
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of the schools two or three teachers are al- 
lowed part time for counselling individuak 
Part-time work, espeaallj' in department 
stores and during the summer vacation, is 
utihzed for guidance purposes The distin- 
guishing feature of the research department 
IS the psychological laboratory, which serves 
as a dnld-study department for the pubhc 
schools 

Tho Chicago Vocational Bureau was es 
tabluhed in igii by the jomt committee for 
vocational supervision, a committee organized 
bv the Chicago Woman’s Club, the Woman’s 
City Club, and the Associabon of Collegiate 
A’umna: In March, 1916, the board of edu- 
Dition took over the bureau The deiimte 
purposes of the vocational bureau arc First, 
to stud} industrial opportunities open to bo>s 
and girls with respect to wages and the re- 
<iuircments necessary to enter an occupation, 
<he age at which begmners enter the occu- 
pations, the nature of the work, the chances 
for advancement and development — ^in short, 
to gather the greatest possible amount of in- 
formation regarding industrial conditions, in 
order to advise bo}s and girls and to give 
them a start in their careers as workers, sec- 
ond, to advise the children about to leave 
school and to urge them to remain in school 
when possible, third, when every effort to 
retom them in school has failed, to place la 
positions those children who need assistance 
' m securing employment , fourth, to follow up 
and supervise every child who has been 
placed, advising him to take advantage of 
every opportumty for further traimng 
Summary— h survc> of vocational guid- 
ance, conducted by Dr Carson R>an of the 
Federal Bureau of Education, concludes mth 
the following statement 
I Vocational guidance in the pubhc schools 
IS not to be confined to individual counsellmg 
by a vocation bureau or bj a teacher, but is 
to be regarded ns a movement having as its 
purpose a better distribution of human serv- 
ice It implies broadenmg the program of 
studies to Include a systematic studj of toe 
industrial organization of soact> The 
thought of vocaUonal guidance must live in 
every phase of educaUonal work from its 

earliest bcginnmgs ’ , , j 

Studv of indiwdual apUtudes has made 


relatively slow progress Vocational psychol- 
ogy, while of high promise to the vocational 
guidance movement, is not jet regarded, c^en 

by 


' psjcnoiogisia, « the var To help cuccinciy m 

any system of vocational gui Imoxcment the schoob must establish con- 

schools 


3 It IS in the field of occupational in 
formation that most progress has been made 
The important developments m this field have 
made possible a variety of successful plans 
for imparting vocational information to 
pupils in school 

4 The most hopeful next step m guidance 
work IS the interesting of teachers in the 
world of occupations A program of voca- 
bonal guidance for any school sastem implies 
teachers who arc famihar with the history of 
modern industry, who have studied soaal 
movements, and who believe in the worthi- 
ness of all human scnace Teachers arc logical 
agents of soacty in makifig its work knonai 

5 The general public will need to be edu- 
cated in the importance of schooling, and 
particularly to the necessity of diffcrenbated 
courses Employers and labor leadcis uill 
need to be utilized ns co-operating factors in 
bringing the school and industry together m 
such a way as to result in better industry and 
a better school 

6 Systems of vocational guidance for large 
atics will usually grow out of vocational 
education, though they should not be allowed 
to be subordinated to it An assistant super- 
intendent or a special director should be in 
charge and should have considerable latitude 
in regard to makmg suggestions for other de- 
partments of the school system In smaller 
cities vocational guidance wall be one of the 
chief functions of the superintendent 

7 Communities initiating systems of voca- 
tional guidance should be particular!} care- 
ful to use the services of existing ngcndcs 
Vocational guidance touches so many phases 
of human life and labor that practfcalK 
every soaal agency can make some contnbu 
tion to it 

8 Vocational guidance has speaal signi- 
ficance for the United States in the light of 
problems raised by the w'ar Notwithstanding 
the repeated warnings given by England and 
France, enUrely too man} boys and girb 
are leaving school to go into industrj because 
of the lure of high wages The scliool should 
do Its best to keep as many as possible Over 
those who go into employment it should ex- 
ercise supervision, following them up in the 
hope of reclaiming some of them for cdira- 
tioh when war employment is past The 
school can route many of the bo\s into more 
permanent hncs of work, and can cmphisizc 
the \alue of training both for temporary war 

and for the reconstruction period 
To help cffcctiicl} m ibis 
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ascent of large gray steam clouds, which as- 
cend vertically for several thousand feet, then 
spread out and flatten like the top of a pine 
crec Larger blocks of lava, known as bombs, 
arc ejected with the steam After a longer or 
shorter duration of this phase the lava nscs 
In the crater and wells out through some 
openuig in its sides The lavas arc red hot at 
first, but rapidly cool, and then have a rough, 
slaggy crust, under which the hquid intenor 
mass conbnues to advance Great quantities 
of water are dissolved in the lavas, and enor- 
mous steam clouds mark their progress See 
Vesuvius 

Etna, near the eastern border of the island 
of Sidly, IS hardly less famous as a volcano 
than Vesuvius, and its knowm penods of ac- 
tivity extend back to a much carher date than 
those of its contmcntal neighbor 'pbc Lipan 
Is , off the n c of Sialy, contom many vol- 
canoes Of these Vulcano has had several 
eruptions m recent years, and Stromboh is m 
a state of almost constant activity 
For the more powerful manifestations of 
volcamc activitv, however, we must pass to 
Java, Japan, New Zealand, the West Indies, 
and the Hawaiian Islands Two mam types 
of great eruptions may be distinguished— the 
explosive and the effusive In the former the 
activity IS very violent, but brief and inter- 
mittent Usually these volcanoes rest for many 
years, then have an eruption which lasts for 
a few weeks or a few days Krakatoa isagood 
instance It is an island m the Sunda Straits, 
between Java and Sumatra In 1883, after 
two centuncs of repose, it agam became ac- 
tive On the 26th August a gigantic explosion 
took place One-half of the adjacent island 
of Rakata was blown away, and the depth of 
the great submerged crater, on the edge of 
which Rakata stood, was mcreased to nearly 
aoo fathoms The ashes were projected into 
the air to such a height that the finest of them 
were earned alt over the world, and for 
months afterwards occasioned bnlhant sunset 
effects m all latitudes Great sea-waves, from 
70 to 100 ft high, started from the crater and 
devastated the surrounding coasts, drowmng 
many thousands of people The waves crossed 
the oceans in all directions, and were traced 
by their effects on the tide gauges even m 
Cahforma and the Isthmus of Panama Sim- 
ilar waves were produced m the atmosphere, 
and arclcd round the whole globe 
In 1886 a great explosive eruption suddenly 
took place m the North Island of New Zea- 
land in the hot-spnngs distncts around Lake 
Tarawera The white and pink terraces of 
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Rotomahana were destroyed, . and a fissure 
eleven m long was opened, out of which steam 
and ashes proceeded The eruption lasted onh 
a few hours The most deadly outbursts of 
this tvpc are those of the West Indian vol- 
canoes, Pcldc in Martimque and La Soufriire 
in St Vincent Li 1902, after a brief prelim- 
inary phase, they burst into activity, and dis- 
charged not only the ordinary clouds of steam 
and ashes, but also black clouds or burning 
clouds, composed of superheated steam and 
incandescent dust These rolled hke torrents 
of water down the slopes of the mountains 
About 2,000 people perished (May 7) in St 
Vincent, while in Martimque, the atv of St 
Pierre, wath its 30,000 mhabitants (including 
those in the suburbs) , was destroy ed (May 8) 
m a few mmutes A later eruption (August 
30, igoa) of PeKe was equally paroxysmal 
A singular feature in the activity of Pelfe was 
the vast obelisk of rock (lava) which was 
thrust through its crater, and at the time of 
its greatest development attamed a height 
above the summit of the volcano of upwards 
of 1,000 feet 
The second type of volcgmc activity, the 
effusive, IS characterized by the emission of 
floods of lava, which deluge large tracts of 
country The best examples are found in the 
Sandwich Islands, and arc great cones rising 
to upw'ards of 13,000 ft above sca-lcvd They 
arc composed puncipally of black basaltic 
lava flows, while beds of ashes, mdicating ex- 
plosive volcanic action, arc few or w'anting 
The pnnapal crater is Kilauea, a low-lvmg 
great flat-bottomed pit 2 or 3 m across, with 
vertical sides, rising from 700 to 900 ft above 
the interior floor of lava In the center of this 
crater there is a 'lake of fire ’ Certain also 
of the Icelandic volcanoes have discharged 
great lava-flows In 1783 Skaptar Jokul emit- 
ted a flood of basalt, which has been estimated 
to have a m'lss equal to that of Mont Blanc 
In one direction it extended for 50 m , and its 
breadth m places was from 12 to 15 ra , its ^ 
depth m some parts Soo ft 
The geographical distribution of acti\ e vol- , 
canoes is a subject of great mtercst By far I 
the greater number stand near the sea, this , 
IS probably due to the fact that many coast- 
hnes are determined by earth-folds A great 
ring of volcanoes encircles the Pacific It m- 
dudes the volcanoes of Kamchatka, the Ku- 
riles, Japan, the LIu-Kiu Is , Philippines, Java, 
Sumatra, New Zealand, and the Antarctic 
(Erebus and Terror) It is conUnued in Pata- 
gonia and the Andes (Sahama, Misti, Chim- 
borazo, Cotopaxi Pi^mcha, etc). Central 
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of the schools two or three teachers are al 
lowed part time for counselling individuals 
Part-time work, espeaally m department 
stores and during the summer vacation, is 
utilized for guidance purposes The dutin- 
guishirig feature of the research department 
IS the psychological laboratory, which serves 
as a cJjild-study department for the pubhc 
schools 

Thr Chicago Vocational Bureau was CS' 
tabhshed in igii by the jomt committee for 
vocational supervision, a committee organized 
bv the Chicago Woman’s Club, the Woman’s 
City Club, and the Association of Collegiate 
Alumna: In March, 1916, the board of cdu- 
cution took over the bureau The definite 
purposes of the vocational bureau are First, 
to study industrial opportunities open to bojs 
and girls with respect to wages and the re- 
quirements necessarj to enter an occupation, 
the age at which beginners enter the occu- 
pations, the nature of the work, the chances 
for advancement and development — in short, 
to gather the greatest possible amount of in 
formation regarding industrial condibons, m 
order to adnse boys and girls and to give 
them a start in their careers as workers, sec- 
ond, to advise the children about to leave 
ichool and to urge them to reinam in school 
when possible, third, when every effort to 
retain them in school has failed, to place in 
positions those children who need assistance 
in sccurmg employment, fourth, to follow up 
and supervise every ^ild who has been 
placed, advising him to take advantage of 
every opportunitv for further trainmg 
Summary — A survc^ of vocational guid 
ance, conducted by Dr Carson Ryan of the 
Federal Bureau of Education, concludes with 
the following statement 
I Vocational guidance in the public schools 
IS not to be confined to individual counselhng 
by a vocation bureau or by a teacher, but is 
to be regarded as a movement having ns its 
purpose a better distribution of human scr\'- 
ice It implies broadenmg the program of 
studies to include a systematic study f"® 
industrial organization of soaety The 
thought of vocational guidance must hvc in 
every phase of educational work from lU 
earliest beginnings ’ 


3 It IS in the field of occupational in 
formation that most progress has been made 
The important developments m this field ha\e 
made possible a vanety of succe«sful plans 
for imparting vocational information to 
pupils in school 

4 The most hopeful ne^t step in guidance 
work 15 the interesting of teachers in the 
world of occupations A program of loca- 
tional guidance for any school svstem implies 
teachers who are familiar with the history of 
modern mdustry, who have studied soaal 
movements, and who believe in the worthi 
ness of all human sennee Teachers are logical 
agents of soaety in makirig its work knoum 

5 The general pubhc will need to be edu- 
cated in the importance of schooling, and 
particularlv to the necessity of differentiated 
courses Employers and labor leaders will 
need to be utihzcd as co-operating factors in 
bnnging tlie school and mdustry' together in 
such a wav as to result in better industry and 
a better school 

6 Systems of vocational guidance for large 
uties will usually grow out of vocational 
education, though they should not be allowed 
to be subordmated to it An assistant super- 
intendent or a spcaal director should be in 
charge and should have considerable latitude 
in regard to making suggestions for other de- 
partments of the school system In smaller 
atics vocational guidance will be one of the 
chief funcUons of the superintendent 

7 Communities initiating systems of voca- 
tional guidance should be particularly care- 
ful to use the services of existing agencies 
Vocational guidance touches so many phases 
of human hfe and labor that practically 
cverv soaal agency can make some contnbu 
tion to it 

8 Vocational guidance has speaal •signi- 
ficance for the United States in the hght of 
problems raised by the war Notwithstanding 
the repeated warnings given by England and 
France, entirely too many boys and girls 
are Icavmg school to go into industn because 
of the lure of high wages The school should 
do its best to keep ns many ns possible 0\er 
those who go into employment it should la- 
erase supervision, followung them up in the 
hope of reclaiming some of them for 

when war employ mcnt_ is past " 


siudy of indiwdual apUtudes has made tmn whe^n^war -P;Yrboys mto more' 
relatively slow progress ^ nal permanent Imes of work, and can cmphn<azc 
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tacts feu of them now have with labor un- 
ions, emi^oyers, and the general pubhc It is 
only by bemg thus equipped that the pubhc 
schools can take the leadership in a move- 
ment as fundamental as that for vocational 
guidance, which has within it the possibilities 
for a complete reorganization of industrial 
and Eoaal hfe. 

Consult Kitson’s I Find My Vocation 
(1931), Brewer’s Education as Guidance 
{i93j) , Hill, Training for the Job (1940) 
Vodka, or Russian Brandy, a harsh, 
noxious, fiei} spirit, containing about 40 per 
cent alcohol, prepared mamly from rye, but 
also from a mixture of barley , oati, and rye, 
from potatoes, and from maize Prior to 
the World War I the consumption of 
vodka m Russia had reached enormous pro- 
portions In 1894 its sale was made an abso- 
lute government monopoly, and proceeds 
from that source constituted a large percent- 
age of the national revenues— almost as per 
cent in 1914 In the fall of that y ear an im- 
perial edict was issued abohshmg the trade 
for the period of the war, and on June 30, 
1916, an act was passed by the Duma making 
Its prohibition permanent Under the Soviet 
regime, however, the prohibition was ignored 
and with the repeal of the prohibition laws 
in the United States vodka reappeared m this 
countn under the impnnt of Soviet manu- 
facture 

Voice and Voice Training Voice is 
sound generated in the larynx. Generally 
speaking, the smaller the size of the larynx, 
the higher the pitch of the voice, and vice 
versa From the age of six until neanng the 
period of puberty the larynx is approximately 
amilar in size in both sexes, but m adults the 
larynx is about a third larger in males than it 
IS m females, and the male voice is generally ! 
an octave lower in pitch than the female Six 
spcdcs of singing voice are now recognized — 
VIZ bass, baritone, tenor (male) , contralto, 
mezzo soprano and soprano (female) The 
classification of voices is determined by the 
naturo of thar timbre, and not by their ex- 
tent of compass In each species the average 
compass ranges from a litUc under to a litUe 
mer two octaves, a compass of three octaves 
"cing exceptional The lowest musical sound 
nown to be capable of production by the 
Human voice is the note G below the bass 
, highest is B an octave above the 

rcble (B, in ait ) A series of notes of approx- 
similar quahty is termed a ‘register’ 
’t the iunction of certam registers a certain 
number of notes may be produced either as 


higher notes of the lower or as lower notes of 
the higher register, and the change of registei 
should always be made upon one of these 
‘optional’ tones When the change is only 
barely perceptible, the registers are said to be 
picrfectly ‘united’ or ‘blended’ The familiar 
terms ‘^cst-voice’ and ‘head-voice’ date from 
the penod when it was not known that all 
voice originates in the larynx 

The voice is said to be correctly ‘placed" 
w hen it b directed towards the frontal portion 
of the roof of the mouth, and a sense of strong 
vnbration is felt in the bridge of the nose 
Each tone, whether loud or soft, must be ‘at- 
tack«l’ with decidon, but not In an ‘explosive’ 
manner, and any tendency to ‘scoop’ up to 
the notes must be instantly checked See 
Morell Mackenzie’s The Hygiene 0} the Vocal 
Organs (gth od 18S8) , Brown and Behnke’s 
Voice, Song, and Speech (isth ed 1893), 
Curtis’s Voice Building and Tone Placing (ad 
cd 1900) , Suns Reeves’s The Art of Singing 
(1900} , Ellis’s Speech in Song (1878) , New 
land's Voice Production (1906) , Osborne, 
Your Voice Personality (1938) 

Void and Voidable A transaction Is 
void if it has no legal effect from its inception, 
as a contract to commit a enme, or to enter 
mto any obhgation of a nature prohibited 
by law It is voidable when not ill^al, but 
for some legal reason one party thereto may 
disaffirm and refuse to be bound bv it 

Volapuk, an artificial language, mvented 
in 1879 by Schleyer of Constance Baden, for 
international use 

Volcanoes are typically mountains of 
comcal form, which discharge steam and other 
gases, ashes, and lava through a cup-shaped 
onficc or crater, situated near the summit 
Vesuvius, near Naples, is the best known ex- 
ample During violent eruptions the material 
ejected is sometimes thrown to a prodigious 
hdght. A small central cone is often built up 
within the mam crater, and from it the steam 
and ashes arc emitted The existing Vesuvius 
has been gradually piled up on the depressed 
edges of the great crater bowl of Monte Som- 
ma, whose remainmg walls partially encom- 
pass the Vesuvian cone In the Phlegraan 
Fields near Naples are many small volcanoes, 
extinct or m a quiescent state, and dischargmg 
only carbon dioxide and sulphurous gases 
This IS known as the solfatanc condition, 
named from one of these minor cones (the 
Solfatara) At Vesuvius, during normal con- 
ditions, only small quantities of steam, mixed 
with sulphurous gases and volcanic ashes, are 
emitted Greater activity is marked by the 
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ascent of large gray steam clouds, which as- 
cend vertically for several thousand feet, then 
spread out and flatten like the top of a pine 
tree Larger blocks of lava, known as bombs, 
arc ejected with the steam After a longer or 
shorter duration of this phase the lava rises 
in the crater and wells out through some 
opemng in its sides The lavas are red hot at 
first, but rapidly cool, and then have a rough, 
slaggy crust, under which the hquid intenor 
mass continues to advance Great quantities 
of wrater are dissolved in the lavas, and cnor 
mous steam clouds mark their progress See 
Vesottos 

Etna, near the eastern border of the island 
of Sicily, IS hardly less famous as a volcano 
than Vesuvius, and its known penods of ac- 
tivity extend back to a much earlier date than 
those of its contmental neighbor Lipari 
Is , ofl the n e of Sialy, contam man> vol- 
canoes Of these Vulcano has had several 
eruptions m recent years, and Stromboh is in 
a state of almost constant activity 

For the more pow'erful manifestations of 
volcamc activity, however, we must pass to 
Java, Japan, New Zealand, the West Indies, 
and the Hawauan Islands Two mam types 
of great eruptions ma'v be distinguished — the 
explosive and the effusive In the former the 
activity IS very violent, but bncf and inter- 
mittent Usually these volcanoes rest for many 
years, then have an eruption which lasts for 
a few weeks or a few days Krakatoaisagood 
instance It is an island m the Sunda Straits, 
between Java and Sumatra In 1883, after 
two centuries of repose, it again became ac- 
tive On the 26th August a giganUc explosion 
took place One-half of the adjacent island 
of Rakata was blown away, and the depth of 
the great submerged crater, on the edge of 
which Rakata stood, was increased to nearly 
200 fathoms The ashes were projected into 
the air to such a height that the finest of them 
were earned all over the w'orld, and for 
months afterwards occasioned bnlhant sunset 
effects in all lahtudes Great sea-waves, from 
70 to 100 ft high, started from the crater and 
devastated the surrounding coasts, drowmng 
many thousands of people The waves crossed 
the oceans m all directions, and were trac^ 
by their effects on the Ude gauges even in 
California and the Isthmus of Panama Sim- 
ilar waxes were produced m the atmosphere, 
and arded round the whole glote 

In 1886 a great explosive eruption suddmiy 
took place m the North Island of New Zea- 
land m the hot-spnngs distncts around Lake 
Tarawera The white and pink terraces of 


Rotomahana were dcstro>cd,,and a fissure 
eleven m long was opened, out of which steam 
and ashes proceeded The eruption lasted onli 
a few hours The most deadly outbursts of 
this type are those of the West Indian vol- 
canoes, Pclfc in Marbmquc and La Soufnire 
in St Vincent In 1902, after a bnef prclun- 
inary phase, they burst into activity, and dis- ^ 
charged not only the ordinary clouds of steam 
and ashes, but also black clouds or burning 
douds, composed of superheated steam and 
incandescent dust These rolled like torrents 
of water donn the slopes of the mountains 
About 2,000 people perished (Max 7) in St 
Vincent, while in Martimque, the aty of St 
Pierre, vxoth its 30,000 mhabitants (including 
those in the suburbs), xv as destroyed (May 8) 
in a few minutes A later eruption (August 
30, 1902) of Pdfie was equally paroxysmal 
A smgular feature in the activity of Pdic was 
the vast obelisk of rock (lava) which xvas 
thrust through its crater, and at tlie time of 
its greatest development attorned a height 
above the summit of the volcano of upwards 
of 1,000 feet 

The second type of volcamc activitj, the 
effusive, IS characterized by the emission of 
floods of lax'a, which dduge large tracts of 
countrx The best examples arc found in the 
Sandwich Islands, and are great cones nsmg 
to upwards of 13,000 ft above sca-levd Thej 
are composed pnnapally of black basaltic 
lava flow s, while beds of ashes, indicating ex- 
plosive volcanic action, arc few or xvanting 
The prinapal crater is Kilauca, a low-lying 
great flat-bottomed pit 2 or 3 m across, with 
vertical sides, rising from joo to 90® R above 
the mtenor floor of lava In the center of this 
crater there is a ‘lake of fire’ Certain also 
of the Icelandic volcanoes hax'c discharged 
great lava-flows In 1783 Skaptar Jokul ermt- 
ted a flood of basalt, which has been estimated 
to have a moss equal to that of Mont Blanc 
In one direction it extended for 50 m , and its 
breadth in places was from 12 to ij m , its ^ 
depth m some parts 800 ft 
The geographical distribution of active vol- 
canoes 15 a subject of great interest By far 
the greater number stand near the sea, this ^ 
15 probably due to the fact that many coast- 
lines are determined by earth-folds A great 
ring of volcanoes cnarcles the Pacific It in- 
cludes the volcanoes of Kamchatka, the Ku- 
nlB, Japan, the Llu-Kiu Is , Phihpplnes, Java, 
Sumatra, Nexv Zealand, and the Antarctic 
(Erebus and Terror) It is contmued m Pata- 
gonia and the Andes (Sahama, Misti, Chim- 
borazo, Cotopaxi Pidiincha, etc). Centra ' 
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Amcnca, Modco (Orizaba, PopocatepeU, Jor- 
uUo, Colima), Western N Amenca (Cascade 
Mts , ■where there are many volcanoes, recent- 
ly extmct or famtly active — Shasta, Hood, 
Rainier, Baker) , and Alaska Branches of this 
great didn are found m the W Indies, and m 
Sumatra and the islands of the Indian Ocean 
Along the center of the Atlantic there lies a 
ndge, capped with volcanic islets — e g Tns- 
tran d'Acunha, St Hdena, Ascension, Cape 
Verde Is , Canary Is , and Azores Nearer 
the Arctic are Iceland and Jan Mayen In 
the Indian Ocean the principal volcanoes are 
those of Madagascar, Mauntius, Rdumon, St 
Paid I A number of cones occur m Africa, 
mduding Kihma-Njaro, Kema (both seem- 
mgly extmct or dormant) and the mountains 
of the M’fumbiro group They he along a set 
of fissures, which pass northwards into the 
Red Sea, and thence into Syria and Palestme 
In western cquatonal Africa are the Came- 
roons The Alpme system ol recent mountain- 
foldmg, with its extensions mto the Apen- 
nines, the Balkans, Carpathians, Caucasus, 
and ESmalaya are accompamed m many dis- 
tricts by volcanoes, active or recently extinct 
These mdude the Itahan volcanoes already 
mentioned, the extinct cones of S Spam, the 
Auvergne, and the Eifel, Hungary, and Asia 
Mmor Ararat, Demavend m Persia, and cer- 
tam volcanoes in Central Asia contmue this 
senes to the East I 

It is dear that at depths of a few m m the 
earth’s crust, espeaally m regions which are 
undergoing or have recently undergone the 
process of foldmg, great masses of rock exist 
at a high temperature and under great pres- 
sure They contam much water vapor, oc- 
duded, hut ready to expand when the pressure 
IS reheved The temperature is not less than 
i,joo“ c , and may be considerably above this 
Volga, river, Russia, the longest nver of 
Europe, nscs in the Valdai plateau in the 
Government of Tver, flows e as far as Kazan, 
then turns s , s w , and s e , follo'wmg a course 
of mote than 2,300 m , to the Caspian Sea, 
^hich it enters through a large delta, on which 
Astrakhan is situated Its chief tributaries 
arc the Mologa, Kostroma, Unsha, Oka, Vet- 
luga, Kama, Sura, and Irghis, of which the 
Oka and Kama are themselves large nvers 
Its couisc IS generally smooth and tranquil, 
and it carries a large volume of traffic Small 
vessels can ascend as far as Rjev and large 
ones to Tver The chief ports are Astrak- 
han, Tsantsyn, Saratov, Samara, Kazan, 
Nijm-Novgorod and Yarodav 
Volhynia, county of Poland, formerly a 


part of the Soviet Repubhc of Ukrame, area 
37,743 sq m It is marshy m the n^ but the 
southern part is traversed by steep hills m- 
tersected by deep valleys Agriculture is ear- 
ned on m the s , wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
sugar beets bemg the chief products Zitomir 
is the capital, p 1,438,000 
Volition See Will 

VoUc, Douglas (1856-1935), Amencan 
artist, was bom in Pittsfidd, Mass He stud- 
ied m Rome and under Gerfime in Pans, and 
m 1879-S4, and again m 1908-13, was mstruc- 
tor m Cooper Union, New York City He 
organized the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts, of which he became director m 1893, 
and m 1910-19 was mstractor m the National 
Academy of Design, New York City He is a 
member of the National Academy Among 
his pamtmgs, which usually combine land- 
scape and figures, are several m the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, and Boy with 
Arrow m the Nahonal Museum, Washmgton 
Volo, aty, Greece, on the Gulf of Volo , 
37 m se of Larissa It has a good harbor 
and IS an important center for exporting. 
Nearby are the sites of the anaent dties of 
Demetnas, lohus, and Pagasm, p 30,046 
Vologda, former government, northeast- 
ern Russia, bounded on the n by Arcbangd, 
and oh the e by the Ural range, now induded 
in the Russian Soaahst Federal Soviet Re- 
public, area 155,498 sq m It is mountamous 
in the e , the remamder of the surface bemg 
an undulating plain watered by the Dvma 
and the Pctchora Forests cover nearly the 
whole region and huntmg, fishing, and lum- 
bering are the leading mdustnes, p 1,700,000, 
mostly Russians, capital Vologda, p 58,816 
VoUci, anaent Itahan people, who m- 
faabited the eastern half of Latium Thar 
chief towns were Antium, Satneum, Pnver 
nuro, Arpmum, and Fregellae About the third 
century a c they became Roman atizens 
V olstead, Andrew J (1860-1947) , Amer- 
ican public offiaal, born in Goodhue Co 
Minn In 1903 he was elected to Congress and 
successively reelected until 1923 He was the 
author of the Volstead Act for federal pro- 
hibition and also of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Act In 1934 he became legal 
adviser to prohibition organizations, and later 
practiced law at Gramte Falls, Minn 
Volt, the practical dectnc umt of electro- 
motive force (emj), equalhng 10* cni 
electromagnetic units of electromotive force 
The standard of e m j is taken as a CUark cell, 
which gives at 15° c 1434 volts, ■when pre- 
pared in accordance vdth certain definite 
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spcafications The volt is the electromotive 
force apphed to a conductor whose resistance 
is one ohm that will produce a current of one 
ampere The volt was named in honor of 
Alessandro Volta See EtECTRiciry, CrnaiEKT 
Volta, Alessaadro, Count (174S-1S37), 
Italian physicist, was born in Como In 1779 
he was elected professor m Pavia Umversity, 
and in 1815 the Emperor Francis appointed 
him director of the philosophical faculty of 
Padua, from which he retired in 1819 Volta 
constructed the earhest absolute electrometer 
and the electnc pile, the latter of which was 
first described in a letter to the 110131 Soaety 
of London, March ao, i8oc His Ofiere Com- 
plete were published in 1S16 
Voltaic Cell See Cell, Voltaic 
Voltaire, assumed name of Jean Fran- 
cois Marie Arouet (1694-1778), French 
wnter, who was born in Paris, son of an 
offiaal of one of the high courts He was 
educated at the Jesuit Seminary of the Col- 
lege of Louis-le-Grand in Pans, and as a 
young man entered into the intellectual life 
of Pans, where he became known for his wit 
After some time spent in the study of law, 
he wrote a foolish satire on the regent (the 
Due d’Orieans), for which he was imprisoned 
(1717) m the Bastile On his release, his play 
(Edtpe was produced at the Theatre Francais, 
and proved a brilliant success He then took 
the name of Voltaire 
In 1724 the play Mariamne was produced, 
but an unfortunate quarrel led to the young ; 
man’s second imprisonment m 1726 Shortly : 
before this, his io Hennade, a noble poem on 
Henry iv , had appeared On being released 
from the Bastille Voltaire went to England 
(1726-9), and on his return to Pans devoted 
himself to literature and to commeraal spccu- 
labons, from which he reahzed a large for- 
tune But his indignation over certam acts of 
the cicrgv and his co''tempt for court syco- 
phancy and mtriguc led him to express his 
opimons with satinc bitterness in his Lettres 
phtlosophtques (1733) and Epitre d Urame 
With a fnend, Madame Du Chalelet, and 
her husband he rebred to Cu-ev, a chateau on 
the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, 
where from i734 to i749 he resided, immersed 
m study and hterary labors Dunng this pe- 
nod some of his best work was executed— 
the three plai-s, Alztre, Mahomet M6rope, 
his Engltsh Letters, his saUnc poem La 
pucelle, his philosopliical works, The Treatise 
on Metaphysics and Essai siir les mmitrs et 
I’espnt des nations, which, with all its 
defects, stil' *akcs rank as one of his finest 


treatises, Zadig, and his Eastern romances 
In 1740 Fredenck the Great of Prussia in 
wted Voltaire to visit hun, and although thi 
invitation was not accepted until a year 01 
two later, an mtimacy was established be 
tween the monarch and the man of letters 
and in 1743 Voltaire was sent on a secret mis 
Sion to Frederick For this service, through 
the influence of Louis x\', he was elected a 
member of the French Academy (1746), and 
appomted histonographer-rojal After the 
death of Madame du ChStelet (1749) Vol- 
taire deaded to visit Fredenck of Prussia m 
Berlin (1751), where he spent three jears, 
his only duty bemg to correct his majesty’s 
writings While there he published his Slide 
de Louis Quatorze 

After leading an unsettled and migraton 
hfe for some years, Voltaire finally settled 
down at Femcy, near Geneva, where he spent 
the last twenty years of his hfe Candidt, 
Slide de Louts Qianse, Dictionnaire philoso- 
phique, A Treatise on Toleration, and his last 
tragedy, Irine, all fall ivithm this penod His 
rancor against the church mcreased with 
years, and from his retirement he discharged a 
ceaseless succession of satinc shafts at the 
dergy and their dupes In the Galas affair, as 
the champion of the weak and the down 
trodden, he was able to dear the memory of 
a dead man from a foul aspersion cast on it 
by the pnests Voltaire died while on a visit 
to Pans The cur6 of St Sulpicc refused to 
inter the body, and the remains were hurriedly 
buned in the Abbey of Scclhferes In 1791 the 
body was transferred to the Panth6on, but 
dunng the exatement of the ‘hundred days' it 
was removed, and thereafter all trace of it is 
said to be lost 

Voltaire as a poet fails to touch the heart, 
nor does he ever appeal to the deeper sym- 
pathies of human nature His dramas arc 
ill-constructcd, but they abound in apt and 
dever character sketches, and reveal a great 
fund of wit As a saUnst he is one of the 
greatest the world has seen The best edition 
of his (Euvres is that bv Moland in 32 vols 
The best Lucs are those bv Dcsnoircsterres 
(8 vols), James Parton, and Tallentjre (a 
vols) Consult also Morlev’s Voltaire, bi- 
ographics by Hamley (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers), by Espinasse (Great Wnt- 
ers Senes), Lounsbury’s Shakespeare and 
Voltaire 

Voltameter, the name given to an mstiti 
ment which measures current strength by the 
amount of a given electrolyte decomposed m 
a givwn time. Sec EcECTRicirv*, CirnREvr 
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Volierra, town, Italj , m the province of 
Pm, 3s in se of Pisa Features of Inter- 
est are the fine Romanesque cathedral, con- 
secrated in 1120, the national museum, in the 
Tagasd palace, which contams an mteresting 
Etruscan colIe^on , and the Palazzo del Pri- 
ori, now used as the town hall The old 
Etruscan walls are still preserved at many 
points There are manufactures of alabaster, 
non, and salt, p i6poo 
Volterra, Daniel da (c 1509-65'), ItaUan 
artist, whose real name was Danlele Ricdar- 
elh, was bom in Volterra He became an as- 
dstant of Michelangelo, pamtmg some of the 
great Plorentme’s designs, espedally David 
and Gohath (Louvre) In later hfe he ex- 
cdled as a sculptor Ss masterpiece in paint- 
ing is The Descent from the Cross, a fresco 
in the church of the Truuth de Monti at 
'Rome 


Voltmeter, an instrument for measunng 
the difference in electrical potential between 
two pomts which are charged or between 
wUch a current is flowmg The most usual 
form of soltmettr for contmuous current is a 
modification of the D’Arsonval grdvanometer 
m portable form Here a suspended coil 
through which the current passes is mounted 
on jeuel beatings between the poles of a 
horseshoe magnet IVhen this coil is con- 
nected in senes with a redstance of suffiaent 
amount, the current flowmg through the coil 
•s proportional to the difference of poten- 
tial In other instruments the current flows 
through a fine wire of high resistance whose 
length vanes with the heating caused by 
current and causes a pointer to move over a 
graduated scale In sUll another form a 
piece of soft iron is pivoted between the poles 
In the electrostaUc voltmeter the action de- 
pends upon the attraction and repulsion of 
two light metal vanes connected with the 
poles of the dynamo 

Voltmeters of the ‘hot-wire’ and electro- 
static type are suitable for both altemaUng 
and direct currents Altematmg current volt- 
are of three common types (i) elec- 
tnrfjTiamometer, (2) mducUon, (3) mag- 
netic vane In the electrodvnamometer type 
tne permanent magnet of the nc D’Arsonval 
man/ment is replaced bj an electromagnet 
cou, there is usually, in addition, a series re- 
swtance to minimize frequenej and tempera- 
wre errors Inasmuch as the coils are in se- 
n« the periodic reversals of alternating cur- 
rent ffiB result in a deflection of the movable 
cou m the same direction regardless of the in 
“tantaneouv direction of flou of the eprrent 


In the mduction type a conducting c>hndcr 
I or disk is subjected to a rotating or shifting 
I field produced in a manner analogous to that 
utilized m the smgle-phase induction motor 
In the magnetic vane type, two pieces of soft 
[iron, one fixed and the other part of the 
i movmg system are mductively magnetized hj 
I a coil surrounding them The magnetic re- 
I acUon results m deflection of the pomter 
over a scale graduated m volts 
Voltri, town, Italj, in the provmce of 
Genoa, on the Gulf of Genoa, 9 m n w of 
Genoa Industnes include paper, cotton and 
woolen goods, iron, and shipbuildmg The 
French under Mas^na were defeated hy the 
Austrians m ijoo, p (1901) 14315 
Voluntaryism, the theory which main- 
tains that churches and clergymen should be 
supported hy voluntary contributions, and 
not depend upon state aid, and this m the 
interest of religious hberty and equahty In 
England there is a Liberation Society formed 
to advocate these pnnaples through its organ, 
the Ixberalor, and a Church Committee for 
Church Defence, organized to defend the op- 
posmg view In the United States voluntary- 
ism is of course the universal prmaple 
Volunteers, organized mihtary bodies 
whose members serve of their own vohtion, 
with the view to supplementmg the regular 
force in case of war or other eugenej The 
volunteer movement onginated in Great Bri- 
tain, where at vanous times there have been 
orgamzabons of men m tune of threatened 
dangers dating from the estabh^ment of 
Napoleon’s camp at Boulogne m 1803 In the 
Umted States regiments of volunteers have 
been regularly enlisted for vanous wars such 
as the Civil and Spanish wars by the nabonal 
government Such orgamzabons were pro- 
vided for by different statutes from 1792 
down to the present, their status bemg more 
defimtdy fixed by recent mihba legidabon 
and army plans and reorgaiuzabon In the 
War of 1B12, in addibon to 458,463 mihba, 
10,110 volunteers served , in the Mexican War, 
73>766 volunteers were enlisted, while prac- 
bcally the enbre Northern army in the Civil 
War was made up of volunteer regiments, as 
the regular establishment m point of num- 
bers was qmte madequate for a war of such 
magnitude, Laler, m the Spanish-Amcncan 
War, two calls were issued for volunteers to 
the number oi 125,000 m the first Instance and 
7SiOoo at the second call These volunteers, 
numbering 10,668 officers and 220,213 men 
were individually enlisted m the U S service, 
although }n many cases existing militia organ- 
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izations served os the basis for the new vol- 
unteer regiments Volunteer officers in the 
semee of the United States are commissioned 
by the President and rank \Mth regular offi- 
cers, being entitled to the same honors and 
pnnlegcs in their respective grades The um- 
form 15 the same except that the letters U S 
V appear Naval volunteers are also enlisted 
in case of war in the United States, the naval 
reser\'c or naval militia usuallv supplying the 
basis for such organizations 

Volunteers of America, a religious and , 
philanthropic organization founded March 9, 
i8g6, by Commander and Mrs Balhngton 
Booth, formerly of the Salvation Armv, in , 
part as a protest against what was deemed the 


too rigid imlitansm of Salvation Army meth- 
ods The organization was mcorporated Nov 
6 of the same year under the laws of the 
state of New York, and is democratic in con- 
stitution The diief governing body is named 
ihe Grand Field Counal, while the board of 


directors consists of eleven members elected 
by the counal At the first meeting of the 
latter, Dec 1-7, 1896, constitution and by- 
laws were framed, organization was com- 
pleted, and plans of work were formed 
The work of the soacty is two-fold, reb- 
gious and philanthropic The religious work 
includes (i) meetings for adults for worship, 
including the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, these being held m districts where 
the service of the churches seems ineffective, 
and (2) Sunday-schools for the religious in- 
struction of children The philanthropic work 
IS comprehensive, and includes care for desti- 
tute children and mothers with children, 
workmg girls, workmg men, and the unem- 
ployed, prisoners in state prisons, and dis- 
charged prisoners Two homes for dcstitirte 
children arc located in the East and two in the 
far West, fresh air camps arc supported near 
Danen, Conn , at Youngstown, Ohio, and on 
Lake Michigan, near Chicago, five homre for 
working girls are established in Boston, Buua- 
lo, Minneapolis, Chicago, and Detrmt, homes 
for workmg men arc located m Worce^er, 
Mass , Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Ene, Pa , 
Joliet, III, Denver, Col, and Los Angeles, 
Cal , homes for discharged prisoners arc mam- 
tamed at Orangeburgh, N Y , Johet, lU , imd 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, free dispensaries for the 
supply of drugs to the needy arc provided at 
Chicago and Toledo The organization h^ 
been exceptionally successful m i s work 
among prisoners It has formed a 
Prisoners’ League for the l^e^terment of 
diUons of government in pnsons K presents 


a pledge to the prisoners for voluntarj signa- 
ture, which involves the promise voluntarj' to 
maintain prison disaphne and otherwise to 
live upnghlly while under confinement Over 
15,000 prisoners have signed this, and war- 
dens of the pnsons testify to the benefiaal 
effects upon the mstitutions and the inmates 
This department is under the direct super- 
vision of Mrs Balhngton Booth Over onr 
hundred stations for philanthropic work art 
m operation m the United States, and activi 
tics arc bang extended to other lands The 
headquarters arc at 38 Cooper Square, New 
York 

Volvo*, a colonial flagellate protozoon 
which IS so plantlikc in its characters that it 
IS by botanists usuallv included in the Alga: 
Volvox IS a hollow ball of cells, the cells being 
embedded m a membranous envelope The 
method of nutrition is entirdi plantlikc 
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Volvulus, a condition of the mtestme m 
vhich a part is twisted or kinked, so that the 
lassage is closed It is thought to be caused 
ly accumulation of gas, or by chronic consb- 
mtion Symptoms are acute pain m the ab- 
[omen, often distinctly located, with consti- 
lation and vomiting, ^e onset bemg rapid 

Vomiting, the forable expulsion of the 
ontents of the stomach through the tesopha- 
;us The act is generally preceded by nausea 

Ind a rush of saliva Vomiting may be exated 
ly stimulation of the vomiting center in the 
neduila, and vanous afferent nerves The 
iUmuh capable of exaUng vomibng are cx- 
ccdmgly numerous Ice, bismuth, hydrocyan- 
c aad, opium, and morphine arc loi^ anti- 
mctics, and counter-imtaUon over the sto- 
nach acU m similar fadiion Opium, mor- 
ibine, and hydrocyamc aad have also a seda- 
ivc action on the vomiUng center, whoM r- 

itability IS hkewisc decreased by su^ dra^ 
IS chloral, potassium bromide, belladonna, 

*”v^nn? Robert William 
\mcncan portrait, figure, and 
jamter, bom m Hartford, Conn . and a pupil, 
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first of the Boston Normal Art S(^ool, and 
then (1881-3) of Boulanger and Lefebvre m 
Pans After his return from Europe m 1883, 
he taught pamtmg at Boston Museum, and 
afterwards (1891-6) at Philadelphia He re- 
ceived medals at Paris in 1S89, Chicago 
(1893), and the Proctor Prize at the National 
Academy of Design m 1904 He was made 
an assoaate of the National Academy m 
1906 Bessie (Potter) Vosnoh, his wife 
(1872), was bom m St Louis Her chief 
work has been m immature figures somewhat 
after the style of Tanagra figunnes Her 
Dtttiang Ctrl, Reading Girl, and the group of 
mother and children at St Louis m ^904, 
called Motherhood, have been widely praised 
owmg to their grace and sunphaty She was 
awarded a bronze medal at Pans in 1900, and 
a gold medal at St Louis m 1904 
Von Stroheim, Erich (1885- ), mo- 

tion picture director, actor and author, was 
bom m Vienna He came to the Umted States 
in 1909 and has smee wntten and directed 
numerous motion pictures and has acted m 
many of them He starred in Three Faces 
East, The Lost Squadron and supported Greta 
Garbo m A* Pom Desire Me In 1916 he was 
elected by All Amencan Cntics as the best 
director 

Voodooism, a degraded form of rehgion, 
prevalent among the negroes of the West In- 
dies and the southern part of the Umted 
States. It is supposed to be a rehc of the 
fetishistic rehgion of equatonal Afnca, and 
the word 15 probably denved from vaudoux 
('negro sorcerer’) , a Creole form of the French 
Faudots (Waldenses), who were represented 
bj their enemies as addicted to the practice of 
sorcery and necromancy 
Vorarlhorg, prov Austria, w of Tyrol, 
forms with Tyrol a division of Austna. It 
wiers 1,004 sq m The capital is Bregenz 
Cattle and goats are rdsed, and milk products 
ezported, p (mainly German and Roman 
Catholic), 140P00 

Voronezh, provmce m central Russia. 
”***! *SA 43 sq m , p 3,308400 The surface 
is a roHmg plam and belongs to the Don basm 
Capital, Voronezh, p 120,017 
VSroimirty, Michael (1800-35), Hun- 
garian poet, bom at Ny6k, Stuhlweisscnburg 
w He became a teacher and afterwards an 
advocate, but soon abandoned law for liter- 
ature He is best known as the writer of the 
Hunpinan national song Sedzat {1840) , but 
he also wrote plajs and epic poems (e g Zal- 
an Futastt, Cserhalom, Eger) which secured 
for him the membership of the Hunganan 


Academy (1830), and subsequentiy its sec- 
retaryship A complete edibon of his works 
was issued by P Gyulai (1884) m la vols 

Vortex, in hydrod3Tiamics, a Lmd of mo- 
tion in which we imagme the smallest parts 
of the flmd to be whirhng or rotating We 
owe to Helmholtz the complete mvestigation 
of the fundamental properties of vortex mo- 
tion in a perfect fnctionless or non-viscous 
fluid In such a fluid it is not possible either 
to create or to destroy vortex motion, the 
property of vortiaty bemg possessed once for 
all or never We mav imagme the vortiaty 
at a pomt m a flmd to be represented by a 
vector drawn perpendicular to the plane of 
molecular rotation and of length equal to the 
amount of the vortiaty As we proceed along 
this hne we necessarily pass to an immediate- 
ly conbguous element also possessing vorba- 
ty The vortex hne or filament so traced out 
either termmate at the boundary of the 
fluid or form a re-entrant dosed path com- 
ing back to the point from which we started 
This gives us the vortex nng Such a vortex 
ring will always be composed of the same 
dements of flmd It was this concepbon which 
led Lord Kdvln to his theory of the vortex 
atom The properbes just menboned bdong 
to vortex mobon m a non-viscous flmd But 
pracbcally there are no such fluids Because 
I of the existence of viscosity we can create 
I evanescent vortex mobons m flmds Such, 

I for example, are the smoke tings produced at 
the funnd of a locomobve or at the mouth of 
I a skilful smoker 

Vorticella, or Bell-ammalcule, a abate 
protozoon, found abundantly m ponds and 
ditches, and even m vegetable mfusions In 
general appearance it is like an mverted bdl, 
with a long handle, which forms the stalk that 
attaches the protozoon to the substratum, and 
has a contracble filament runmng down its 
center When this filament contracts it throws 
the stalk into a spiral, and thus bnngs the 
bell dose down to the substratum The bell 
constitutes the body of the ammalcule It is 
fringed with aha round the margm, but what 
would be the mouth of the bell is laigdy filled 
up by a plug, called the disc, which also bears 
dha Between the disc and the margm is a 
groove leadmg mto the mtenor, which cor- 
responds to the mouth of Parameuum In- 
ternally there are two nuclei, a large and a 
small, a contractile vacuole and food vacuoles, 
much as in other Protozoa Vorticella is a 
solitary form, but lU near allv Carchcsium 
IS colonial, a number of bells occurring on one 
stalk The ordmaiy method of reproduction 
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IS by fission But a process of conjugation 
occurs in that two or more small free bells 
sWim away, and attach themselves to a full 
grown stationary bell These then completely 
fuse together, ^ that a zygote is formed, which 
again begms to divide m the usual fashion 
Vos, Geerhardus (1862), Holland-Am‘ 
erican theologian, was bom in Heerenveen 
Holland He came to the U S in youth 
studied at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and took the phd degree at the University 
of Strassburg In 188S From 1888 to 1893 ' 
was a professor in the theological school 
the Holland Christian Reformed Church 
Grand Rapids, Mich , and after 1893 professor 
of Bibhcal theology at Prmceton Theological 
Seminary Among his works are The Mosaic 
Ongtn of the Pentatevchal Codes (1886) , and 
The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the King- 
dom of God and the Church (1903) 

Vos, Maertm de (1532-1603). a Flemish 
pamter, bom at Antwerp, where he became 
dean of the painters’ guild (iSi>)i was a 
prohfic artist, his portraits being less cor- 
mpted by the Itahan spirit than those ot his 
compatnots He possessed a fertile invention, 
a ready penal, and a coloring approaching 
that of Tintoretto 

Vose, George Leonard (1831-1910), 
American avil engineer, bora in Augusta, Me , 
was educated m the Lawrence Saentific 
School of Harvard Univeisity, and was em- 
ployed m railroad constructmg until 1859 
In 1859-63 he was assoaate editor of The 
imencati Railroad Times He was professor 
of avil engineenng in Bowdom College, Me 
(1872-81), and in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (1881-86) His pnnapal works 
are Handbook of Railroad Construclton 
(1857), Manual for Railroad Engineers 
fiSiO . A Graphic Method for Solving Alge- 
braic Problems (1875) . Memoir 0/ George 
IP Whistler (1887) , and Bridge Disasters m 

America (1887) , ~ e- 

Vosges, a frontier dep of E France, 
abuttmg on Alsace The surface is moun- 
tmnous, with the Vosges Mts In the e and 
sours from the Langers plateau in w 
Important manufactures are those of iron 
and steel (at Epmal and ^ 

broidery and lace Dunng World War I 
there ivas intermittent fighting in this dis 
tnct from 1914-1918 Area, 2,303 sq m , p 

^^vlTges Mountains separate the Ftcn* 
departoents of Meurthe - ct - Mobile and 
Vosges from the territory of Alsacc-Lo^ne 
Sb from Basel nortbuard, the> border 


the left side of part of the Rhme valley, and 
throw off the nvers Saar and Mosdlc to the 
n The highest pomt. Ballon de GuebwiIIcr 
(about 4,680 ft ), IS at the s end The Vosges 
valleys are speaaJiy noted for cattle, and the 
w slopes are thickly forested 
Vote See Elections 
Voting Tnist An agreement whereby a 
number of stockholders in a corporation place 
their stock in the bands of one or more per- 
sons with powers of attorney authonang 
them to vote the stock at corporate elec- 
tions, m order to enable them to control the 
policy of the corporation This is often done 
where a corporation is m financial difiicul 
ties, and one or more men m whom the 
stocldioldcrs have confidence agree to man- 
age it for a certain period on condition of 
being given control in this way If the agree- 
ment IS not for any illegal purpose, as to pre- 
vent competition, it may be sustained by the 
courts, but, in general, voting trusts are 
viewed with disfavor by the courts The 
stockholders receive certificates representing 
thar shares of stock 

Vow, an obligation voluntarily under- 
taken before God Vows were practised bi' all 
nations of antiquity, and arc frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament Though they 
were not encouraged by Jesus Chnst there 
are instances of vows among the early disci- 
ples The Roman Catholic Church has sys 
temaUzed the taking of van’s and their op 
cration Dispensation from mmor voivs mav 
be obtained from a religious superior or 
bishop, but such vows as that of chastity or 
membership in a religious order may only be 
dispensed by the pope A distinction is made 
between ‘simple’ and ‘solemn’ vows Solemn 
vows are defined as those of poverty, obedi- 
ence, and chasUty, which admit tb‘c maker ot 
them mto the 'rehgious' sUtc 
Vulcan (Lat Vulcanus), in anaent Ro- 
man mythology the god of fire, identified 
with the Greek Hephaestus His n orship was 
said to date from the time of Romulus His 

chief fesUval was on August 23d 

Vulcanizing and Vulcanite See Rub- 

Vulcano See Lipari Island* 

Vulgate, the authorized Latin version of 
the Bible, made by Jerome (383-40S 
At its foundaUon lies a previous Latin ver- 
sion, the Oid LaUn, sometimes unwarrantably 
called the Itala, which probably a™ into 
costence at Carthage In this, the Old Tata- 
tnenf translation, embraang also the Apo 
ciypha, was made from the Sepluagint, while 
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the New Testament omitted three epistles 
(Hebrews, James, 2 Peter) About the year 
tSs Pope Damasus requested Jerome to pre- 
patea revision of the New Testament Jerome 
began with the gospels, whidi he emended 
with great caution and care (3S3), then 
passed on to the rest of the New Testament, 
iihich was executed with less thoroughness 
Next he took in band the Old Testament Of 
the Psalms he had made two reinsions, called 
the Roman and Galilean respectively, ^e lat- 
ter of which still stands in the Vulgate By 
the 6th centuiy this \ersion was offiaall> 
recogmzed b> Gregor, the Great Attempts 
to find out Jerome’s actual text began to be 
made— eg b\ Alcuin (c 8oi), Theodidf, 
buihop of Orleans (c 800), Lanfranc (c 
1070), Stephen Hardmg (c 1150) , finally R 
Stephens was able to issue (1328) a fairly 
valuable cntical edition The Council of 
Trent (1546) havmg declared Jerome’s work 
to be authentic (probably, that is, authon- 
tatiie and accurate) and made an injunction 
as to correct printing, Hentemus of Louvam 
(*S 47 ) brought forth his beautiful folio edi- 
tion There was as jet, however, no teal 
unifonmtj, and it was not till 1590 (Pope 
Sixtus \ ) that a full\ authonzed edition ap- 
peared Even this gaxe place in 1592 to the 
issue made under Clement nn , which as re- 
MKid m 1598, became the definitue Roman 
Cathohe edition The differences between the 
Vulgate and the Engbsh Bible, apart from 
lanations in rendering, arc confined mamlj 
to the order in which the books appear, the 
chapter dinsions, and the presence or absence 
of the Apocixpba, and these only relate to 
the Old Testament 

Vulpecula, a small constellaUon to the s 
of Cl gnus m a dense part of the Milky Way, > 
foimcd bi Heiehus (d 1687), and formerlv 
mlled Vulpecula et Anscr The wonderful^ 
dumb bell’-nebula. Messier 27, belongs to this 1 
constellation 


Vulture, a name apphed to the member 
of two famihcs of birds of prej— the Amer 
lean Cathartidae and the Old World Vul 
lundae In both families the bill is stronj 
and hooked, and the head and neck almost 
feathers, the legs arc strong 
out tbe feet and daws are somewhat weak 
in consequence of which the birds canno 
catrj off their food as the eagles can Vul 
ii«^ sometimes reach a great size, this beini 
*Wciali\ true of the Amcncan forms, am 
^ ha%c a powerful and sustained flight 
ftwd comBts of camon, though th( 
'arger forms will attack feeble or disahlci 


ammals The sight is exceedinglj keen 

Of the Cathartidae, the most fanuhar ex- 
ample IS the Turkey Buzzard {Cathartes 
aura) common m tropical and temperate 
America Other Cathartidae are the South 
America Condor and the Black Vulture, 
sometimes called the Camon Crow, seen as 
far north as Carohna Of the Old World Vul- 
tundae, examples are the Black Vulture (V»{- 
tur inonachus) of the Mediterranean region , 

1 the Griffon Vulture {Gips Julvus) of South- 
j em Europe, seen also in Northern Africa and 
j Central Asia, and the small Egiptian Vul- 
[ ture, or Pharaoh’s Hen {Neophron peronop- 
terus), which is so frequent a feature of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics This last is ra\en- 
like m appearance, and has a very vaned 
diet It measures only two ft m length as 
against the three and a half ft of the griffon 
vulture Consult Evans’ Btrds, Coucs’ Birds 
of Ihe Northwest 

Vyatka (Kirov), is the capital of 
Vyatka province m the U 5 SR, on the 
Viatka River, nearly 200 m n of Kazan It 
15 a nver port and episcopal see, with a splen- 
did cathedral (1683), and remains of an an- 
aent otadel and ramparts It has manufac- 
tures of tobacco, glue, soap, paper, candles 
and tapers, leather, silver and copper articles, 
and ecclesiastical art objects It was founded 
from Old Novgorod about 1180-1, and 15 still 
called Nougrad by Tartars and Cheremis- 
sians, p 62,097 

Vya^a, tn, Western Area, RSFSR, 
Smolensk provmce, 90 m ne of Smolensk 
It has a sixteenth century cathedral Indus- 
tries include tanning and the manufacture of 
leather goods, tobacco, and gingerbread, this 
last famous throughout Russia, p 31,200 

Vyernii, or Vyemyi, now Alma-Ata, 
tn , Central Asia, capital of Kazakstan 
RSFSR, 382 m ne of Tashkend, at the 
northern foot of Trans-Ihan Ala-tau, 2403 ft 
abo\c sea-level It has a cathedral, a school 
of horticulture, and a Mohammedan college 
There is considerable trade, and cattle-breed- 
ing and bcc-keeping are earned on Vyermi 
IS famous for its Ncstonan inscnptions (from 
8th century) Earthquakes are frequent, an 
especially severe one occurred m i88y, p 
41,600 

Vyahnii-Volochok, tn. Central Russia, 
in the government of Tver, 68 m nw of 
Tver atj The Vjshim-Volochok system is 
one of the three canal systems umtmg the 
Baltic and Caspian basins It was constructed 
bv Peter the Great (1703-9) The city manu- 
factures cotton goods, p 17,300 
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W, the twenty-third Jetter of the Enghsh 
alphabet The English w is closely related to 
the vowel n, and may be termed consonantal 
« It IS probable that Latm V or XJ, which 
were formerly undistmguished, had this value 
after Q W is simply V wntten twice 
Wabash River, the largest northern tribu- 
tary of the Ohio River, rises m Northwestern 
Ohio, and flows to its junction with the Ohio, 
near Shawnectown, 111 Its drainage area is 
33i72S sfl ™ If® length 550 m 
WACS, Women’s Army Corps, 
World War n 
Wadi, Wady, or Donga, m African term 
for a nver-coursc which is onh temporanly 
filled ivith running water 
Wagner, Robert Ferdinand (1877 
politiaon, bom m Germanv and for years 
identified with N Y politics He n as elected 
to the V S Senate in 1926, igjs and 1938 As 
a Senator he has been prominent as a spon 
sor of New Deal measures, including the Na 
Uonal Labor Relations Act, which the D S 
Supreme Court declared unconsUtutional, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and the National 
Labor Relations Act, the passage of which 
was followed b\ the sit-down strikes of 

1026-37 , „ 

Wagner, Siegfried (1869-1930), German 

musical conductor and composer, son of 
Richard In 1893 he entered upon his career 
as orchestri conductor and in 1^6 became co- 
director of the Wagnenan Festival Playhouse 
in Baireuth In 1924 he assumed general di- 
rection of the festival and plaj house Among 
his works are tlie operas Uer Barenhauter 
(1899) , Banadietnch (1910) i Soitnenflam- 
men (1918) . and Der Fricdcnsengcl <1926) 

Wagner, Wilhelm Richard (1813-83), Ger- 
man musical composer and poet, was bom m 
Leipzig From 1833 to 1839 he held appoint- 
ments as conductor m Wtaburg, hlagdc- 
buig, KCnigsberg, and Riga, and during 
period composed among other works the 
oneias Die Been, Das Licbesverbot, and Acts i 
and 8 of Rtenst In 1839 he proceeded to Pans 
Here he fimshed the music to Rtenzi and com- 
Dosed his Faiat overture and The Flytng 
Dutchman In 1842 he left Pans for Dresden, 
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where he had secured the acceptance of Runsi 
The successful production of this work was 
followed a few months later by that of The Fly- 
tng Dutchman, and soon afterwards he re 
ccivcd the appomtment of musical director 
While m Dresden he composed Tayinhdiiser 
in 1S48, produced by Liszt in Weimar, 1850) 
In 1855 he acted as conductor at the London 
Philharmonic Socictv’s concerts He finished 
(1867) the Mastcrsinger (a scno-comic 
opera) and Stegfned (1869) In 1872 he set- 
tled finalh in Bayreuth, where in 1876, in a 
theatre built evprcsslj for the production of 
his operas, the Nibeltmgen Ring, includini! 
Das Rhangold, Die Walkiire, Stegfned and 
Gotterdammerung, was first performed Par- 
sifal (1882) w'as his greatest work 
Wainwright, Jonathan M (1883- ), 

General U S Arm>, w-as educated at U S 
Militarv Academj He was Lieut General 
Field Commander for Gen MacArUiur on 
Bataan in 1942 and Commandcr-in-Chicf 
after MacArtbur's evacuation, he was forced 
to surrender to the Japanese in Mav 194® » 
was rescued from prison camp m August 194s » 
he accepted the surrender of Japanese armies 
in the Philfppines in Sept He was made a 
4-star general and awarded the Distinguished 
Semce Cross and Congressional Medal of 
Honor Com 4th Army 19461 retired 1947 

Weilmg Wall, Jew'ish holy place in Jeru- 
salem, reported to be the last remnant of 
Solomon’s Temple TradiUonally the proper- 
ty of the hloslems, it w-as the scene of bitter 
riots between Moslem and Jew until 193® 
when a League of Nations commission af- 
firmed the Moslem UUe but assured the 
right of the Jewish worshippers to congregate 
before it 

WaitB, Morrison Remlck (1816-88), Am- 
erican jurist, born at L>me, Conn He was 
appointed chief justice of the U S to suc- 
ceed Chase, m whicli posiUon he served until 
his death 

Waits, Enghsh street musicians, now heard 
only at Chnstmastidc 
Waiver A person may, bv express words, 
waive or abandon his 1^ nght^ orhemay be 
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held to have done so by his conducL But a 
man must know what nghts are before he 
can be held to have waived thetn See Estop- 
pel, Equity 

Wake, a festival formerly held in pannes on 
the amuiersaiy of the dedication of achurchto 
some saint, attended by merriment, and gener- 
allv fallen into disuse A similar watching over 
a dead bod>, termed ‘lyke’ or lych-wake,’ 
once common in the Highlands of Scotland 
and m Ireland, and practised by the Irish in 
America, also is passing away as a custom 
Wakefield, muniapal and parliamentary 
borough and city, W Riding, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, on the Colder, 9 m s s e of Leeds The 
cathedral is mainly X5th century On a bridge 
over the Colder is a chapd founded by Edward 
n Manufactures include worsted yam and 
cocoa matbng The battle of Wakefield was 
fought m 1460, when the Yorkists were defeat- 
ed by the Lancastrians, p S 9 »itS 
Wake Island, a small coral formation m the 
Pacific Ocean, belonging to the Umted States, 
about a, 000 m. w of Honolulu and 1,300 m e 
of Guam, is almost m a direct Imc between 
those places, and is m the track of vessels 
sailing from the Umted States and Hawau to 
China and the Phihppmes It was discovered 
m 1796 and formally occupied July 4, 1898, 
and it IS valued chiefly as a cable and air 
station It was captured by Japan, 1941 , re- 
occupied by U S , 1945 
Woke-Robin, a popular name m England 
for Arum maculatum, the cuckoo-pint. (See 
Aaint.) In America, a name for Tnllium 
Walaehia, or Wollachia, a former pnn- 
opahty of Europe, umted in 1861 with Molda- 
Ma to form the kingdom of Roumania 
Walcheren, island, Zeeland provmce, Hol- 
land, between mouths of E and W Scheldt, 
an area of sa/ioo acres 
Wald, Lillian (1867-1940), Amcncan so- 
aal Worker, founder of the Henry Street Set- 
uemmt. New York City Author The House 
on Henry street 

Waldoniar I , the Great (1131-82), kmg of 
1 (^^ 57 ) Aided by his great minister, 

1. j Absalon, he raised his kingdom to a 
™Cn degree of prospenty 

nrri*'*?*™"*' Conqueror (1170- 

““S of Denmark, youngest son of 
uaideiw the Great, ascended the throne m 
attempts to reduce Sweden and 
unsuccessful, but m Germany he 
a^uired Holstem and MecUenburg, and in 
aM ^ crusade against the Esthom- 

n-, whom he routed at the battle of Arvel 

““8 1 Denmark, succeeded to the throne m 


1340 He sold Esthoma m 1346 to the Teu- 
tomc Order, and m 1360 he succeeded m re- 
gaining Scania, Halland, and Blekinge from 
the Swedish ki^ In 1361 he conquered Got- 
land, returning to Denmark with the mcalcul- 
able treasures of Wisby, but this expedition m- 
volved him in two rumous wars with the Han- 
seatic League and their alhes, Sweden and 
Mecklenburg, during the second of which 
(1369) his eneimes burnt Copenhagem Peace 
was finally made at Stralsund (1370) 
Waldensea, or VaudoU, a Yeligious com 
mumty, whose foundation is to be attributed 
to Peter Waldo or Valdez, a wealthy merchanl 
of Lyons, who m 1170 renounced his posses- 
sions and began to wander about as a preacher 
of voluntary poverty After a time the fol 
lowers of Peter Waldo, known as the 'poor men 
of Lyons,’ established themselves mthe valleys 
of the Cotban Alps, m the valleys of La Pel- 
hce, Angrogna, and Chisone, and also m those 
of Provence and DauphmA Pope Lucius ra 
excommunicated them m 11S4, and Pope In 
nocent m m 1215, and many perished m the 
persecution of the Albigenses (1209 ^ 9 ) 
Nevertheless they contmued to mcrease, and 
earned their pracbee and profession all over 
the s of Trance, and far mto the w and s of 
Germany A war of cxtenninabon was begun 
against them by the Duchess of Savoy m 1475, 
and m 1487 Pope Innocent vm proclaimed a 
regular crusade against them Nevertheless 
they stubbornly held their ground, and m 1561 
extorted from the Duke of Savoy the nght to 
freedom of worship m certain of the Pied 
montese valleys In the following centur>, 
however, they sufiered fearfully — first from a 
plague, which m 1630-1 earned off nearly one- 
half of them, secondly, from the Trench troops, 
aided by the Irish Brigade, who m 1655 
ifiicted upon them such barbanbes that the 
religious consciousness of Europe was aroused 
and Cromwell mtervened, while Milton thun- 
dered against their persecutors, and thirdly, 
from the Duke of Savoy, who m 1686 attempt- 
ed their forcible conversion to Roman Cathoh- 
cism, and exiled to Geneva those who proved 
obdurate Three years later, however, a heroic 
band, pimng for their native valleys, forced 
their way back to them under the leadership of 
their pastor, Henn Arnaud, and successfully 
withstood the Trench and Savoyard attempts 
to crush, convert, or remove them 
Waldstein, Charles (1856-1927), Amencan 
archaeologist, bom m New York Ci^ In 18S0 
he was appomted lecturer m classical nrchieol 
ogy in the University of Cambndge, England 
He had charge of the Amencan Archhcological 
Insbtute'E cxcavabng operabons at Plataea, 
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Eretna, the Heraion of Argos, and other 
places In 1906 he was appointed to superin- 
tend the vast work of excavating Herculane- 
um His works mclude Essays on the Art of 
Phidias (1885), and Greek Sculpture and 
Modern Art (1914) 

Wales Geography — Sec ENOtAKD akd 

Wales 








Historic Castles tit tVales 
Upper, Carnarvon, Lower, Conway 

Htstory— The earliest inhabitants of Wales, 
who are still largely represented in the present 
population, especially in S E Wales, were 
probably dark, short, and dohchocephalic In 
the Bronze Period these were conquered by a 
tall, fair, and brachycephalic race, which 
spoke the parent speech of the Goidchc vanc- 
Ues of tlie Celtic Indo-European tongue 
About a centuiy and n half before our era a 
powerful army of later Celts from Bclgic 
Gaul, armed with iron weapons and chanots, 
mvaded Britain, and mtroduced the typical 
Late Celtic civilization and art. The Romans 
conquered Wales and after the firm establish- 
jicnt of Roman rule, m the ist century a.d , 
Wales appears to have given the Romans litUe 

^n the eth century ad Cunedda Wedig, 
from the neighborhood of Edmburgh, setUed m 
Wales, probably by the invitation of the 
Welsh chieftains, m order to rc^I the Ireh 
piratical imaders, and it is from 
most of the subsequent rulers of Wal^ vrere 
descended In 577 . b> 


ham, near Bath, the Welsh were divided from 
their kinsmen of S W Bntam, and about 613, 
by their defeat at Chester, they were separated 
from the men of Cumbna and Stra^clyde 
The Normans first appeared m Wales, in 
Glamorganshire, m 1073 It was the support 
given by the Welsh prmces to the barons that 
led Edward t to make a complete conquest of 
the prmcipahty of Wales, thereby consohdat- 
ing the power of the crown Edward rendered 
bb conquest of Wales effective by means of a 
senes of magnificent castles, notably those of 
Conway, Camavon, and Harlech In the 
wars of the Roses Welshmen played a promi 
nent part on both sides East Wales was 
mainly Yorkist, and the west Lancastnon 
Fmolly, after some hesitation, Wales raUied 
round the Earl of Richmond Henry vn took 
steps to place the boroughs of Wales and the 
county distncts on the same footing by placmg 
them all under English law Aloreover, the 
mstitution of the Court of the Star Chamber 
made the administration of justice a reahty 
After the accession of Henry vn the Welsh 
became devoted adherents of the British 
crown, and continued so even during the civil 
war 

Literature — With a few important ex- 
ceptions, the chief ongmal works of Welsh 
literature arc m poetry, and these arc often of 
striking excellence ffhe oldest specimen of 
Welsh poetry is a senes of stanzas from two 
different poems m the Juvencas Codex of the 
Umversity Library, Cambndge, belongmg to 
the pth century The Book of Aneiriii (early 
rjth century) has preserved m parts the ortho- 
graphy of the us from which it was copied, 
and gives us specimens of poetry which maj 
well belong to the 8th or 9th century There 
are poems of the same cycle m the Book of 
Taliesstn (14th century) In the Book of 
Tahesstn, and sporadically in other books, 
there is a great deal of poetry which reflects 
the monastic studies of the early iiuddle ages 
and the ideas of poetry then prevalent From 
1100-1300 Welsh poetry is represented mamlj 
by the compositions of the court poets, Mehr, 
Gwalchmai, Qynddelw, Dafydd Benfras, 
Llywarch ab Llywelyn, Gruffydd ab yr Ynad 
i, and others These poems exhibit great 
viKu/and terseness of expression, and highly 
developed techmeal skill* Dafydd ab Gwiljun 
developed love poetry to a very high degree of 
perfection Tudur Alcd was the l^t pr^ 
Reformation poet of distinction His duct 
successor m the Tudor penod was Wilham 
jm Dunng the avil war and the penod ol 
commonwealth the Icadmg poet was Hugh 
Moms, a wnter of love poetij Towards the 
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middle of the iSth ccntuo a great rcwal of 
WeLh poetij took place through the efforts of 
writers of great poetic gifts, such ns Goronwj 
Owen The Welsh language is cspeciall> nch 
in hjiims of striking beautj, imtten bj Wil 
liams of Pant/cclyn (author of Guide me, 0 
Tho » peat Jekrah) and others The whole 
Bible was translated into Welsh from Hebrew 
and Greek in 1588 by Dr Morgan, bishop of 
St. Asaph One of the most remarivable Welsh 
books of the 17th ccntuo >s Uxff } Trt 
ideryn (‘Book of the Three Birds’), b> Mor- 
gan Lloj-d, a prominent Welsh Puritan and 
follower of Jacob Bbhme. The chief dcaclop- 
ment of Welsh prose has beenm the 19th cen- 
tui), when a large number of excellent works 
on theolog>, biogtaph}, general htcraturc, 
pohtics, as well as works of fiction, were pub- 
lished. 

Walet, Prince of, the title borne b> the 
ddest son and heir-apparcnl of the reigning 
soiercign of England since the conquest of 
Wales b> Edward i The title was first be- 
stowed upon an English prince m the 
person of Edward (n ) in 1301, and has been 
regularlj borne by the eldest son of the so\ cr- 
eign since it was granted to Edward the Blacl 
Pnnee It is not, howeter, hcrcditarj, but is 
m each case a fresh aeation The distinguish 
ing badge of the Prince of W'alcs is the plume 
k of three ostrich feathers, with the motto leh 
iten 

Walker, William (i834-<So), American 
fihhuster, was bom m Nashville, Tcnn In 
1853 he led an expedition of about 170 men. 
With three cannon, to Lower California, de- 
clared himself president of the ‘Paafic Re 
pubhe* , and early m 1854 attempted the con 
quest of Sonora, but was defeated, nnd sur- 
rendered to the United States authorities at 
San Diego He then led a band of 63 adsen 
turers to Nicaragua, nnd succeeded in captur- 
es the town of Grenada He forced General 
Corral, the President, to nuikc himsccrctary of 
w and commander m-chicf, and afterwards 
had Corral arrested, on a charge of conspiracy, 

1 He was elected president, and pro- 

1 annul the laws against shscry A 

I icbelhon, which was aided by the neighboring 
******* f^rokc out against his authority, 
and he was forced, after scseral defeats, to 
we Muge, on the Umted States sloop-of-war 
^ilaty W’alker set about equipping a new 
and m October, 1858, was cap- 
“'7, “y Hmted States authorities at the 
^uth of the Mississippi He was tried at New 
'*'**' refused to convict him 

m money furnish^ by fnends of sla\ cry ex- 
on, he once more got together an expe- 


dition, landed at Trujillo, Honduras, and is 
sued a proclamation against the tovemment, 
but he was forced, on September 3, i860, to 
surrender to the commander of the British 
warship Icarus He was then turned over to 
Honduras, where he was tried by a court- 
martial, wns convicted, and shot 
Walking, Long-Distance, a form of ath 
Ictic sport more commonly indulged m as a 
means of recreation In Europe than in America 
Among well known long-distance walkers arc 
Edward Weston, O'Leary, Ward, nnd Miss 
Eleanor Scais of Boston, who m 1928 set a new 
record in long distance wnlking when she hiked 
from Newport to Boston, a distance of 74 m 
in 17 x-4 hours Her a\craj,c tmic was 4 4 ni 
an hour Walking clubs ha\c long existed in 
European countries, the Alps, the TyTol, the 
English lakes and the Black Forest being par 
ticularly favored localities \mcnca has 
followed the European example, nnd there arc 
to-day many walkmg clubs in the Umted 
States, the greater number being m New Eng 
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land and on the Pacific Coast Among these 
are the Appalachian Mountain Club, founded 
m Boston in 1876, the Green Mountain Club 
of Vermont, founded in 1910, the Fresh Au 
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Club of New York, the Wanderlust of Phila- 
delphia, the Praine Club of Chicago, and the 
Sierra Club of San Francisco 
Walking-stick Insects, or Stick Insects, 
are, like the leaf insects, orthopterous insects 
belonging to the family Phasnudae They have 
slender, greatly elongated bodies, much hkc a 
stick, vnth legs resembling twigs Wmgs may 
be absent, or when present, are leaf-hke 
Wall, Great, of China, the largest defense 
structure m the world, fonmng a part of the 
northern boundary of China, and dividing it 
from hlongolia, stretches from the Yellow Sea 
to the Yellow River It was erected as a bar- 
ner against the barbarian tnbes to the n and 
w , and a part of it dates back as far as 469 
BC The Emperor Chin the First (346-210 
B c ) united and strengthened the already ex- 
isting walls, and in the 14th and 15th centuries 
the whole structure was repaired and added to 
The Great Wall proper is over 2,000 m long, 
and Its branches and loops consist of over 1,700 
additional m Its height is not uniform, vary- 
ing from 20 to so ft, with an average of 22 ft 
Towers from 40 to 60 ft high, formerly used as 
sentry stations, occur at inteiwals of some 600 
h. In some places the structure is of earth, in 
others of bnck or stone. 

Wallace, Alfred Ru**el (iSas-rprs), Eng- 
lish saentist He accompamed H W Bates, 
the naturalist, on a tnp to the Amazon m 
1848, and m 1834 visited the Malay archi- 
pelago, where he spent eight years in travel 
and study While m the East, Wallace, quite 
mdependently of Darwm, thought out a theory 
practically identical with the theory of natural 
selection Wallace’s views are set forth in 
Conlnbuhoiu to the Theory of Natural Sclec- 
Uon (1870), and in Danvimsvt (1889) 
Wallace, Henry Agard (1888- ), 

was born in Iowa, the son of Henrv C Wal- 
lace, studied at Iowa State Agric College 
He was editor of Wallace's Farmer and /ou«» 
Homestead, 1924-29 He was Scev of Agri- 
culture m the F H Roosciclt cabinet, 1933 * 
40, was an outstanding New Dealer, han- 
dhng cotton and wheat control, soil conserva- 
tion and reclamation of the mid-Wesl ‘dust 
bowl ’ In 1938 he undertook to have Euro- 
pean nations join the U S in fixing world 
prices for wheat He was elected Vice-Pres- 
ident, 1940, served as Chairman of Economic 
Defense Board, Supplj PnonUcs Board and 
Office of Export Control In 1943 he made 
an extended tour in S America, in the in- 
terest of securing coopcraUie war efforts, in 
1944 m China, where he urged fncndihip 
with Russia In the 1944 convention he lost 
the renomination for A Pre<idcnt, but in 


194s was appointed Seej ot Commerce bv 
Pres Roosevelt, retained bj Pres Truman 
unfal 1946 In I94S wrote Sixty Million Jobs 
Wallace, Henry Cantwell (1866-1924), 
American cabinet official, was bom in JUmob 
He was editor of the Creamery Gazette and 
Farm and Dairy (1893-5), associate editor 
and manager (1895-1916) and editor (1916- 
21) of Wallace's Fanner Scev of Agricul- 
ture under Presidents Hardmg and Coolidgc 
Wallace, Lewis, popularl} known as Lew 
Wallace (1827-1905), American soldier and 
author, was bom m Indiana He was musfircd 
out of the volunteer service m the Civil Warm 
1S65, and returned to his law practice at Cmw 
fordsviUe, Ind From 1878 to iSSr he was 
governor of New hlexico, and from iS8r to 
18S5 U S minister to Turkey 
WaDacc began his work m fiction with The 
Fan God, a story of the conquest of Mexico 
(1S73) His second romance, Ben Hiir, a Tale 
of the Christ (1880), met with cxtra6rduiai> 
success, was dramatized b> William Young, 
and subsequently produced on the stage in 
1S99 Other works include Life of Gen Sen 
jamtn Harrison (188S), The Boyhood of 
Chnst (1889), The Prince of India, a romance 
(1893), TheWootngqf Malkatoon, verse (1898), 
Igw Wallace An Autobiography (a vols- 
1906) 

Wollace, Sir William (?i27a-r305), Scot- 
tish hero and patriot, son of Sir Malcolm Wal- 
lace, first stands out cicarlv in laoy, as or 
ganizcr of Scottish resistance to Edward 1 
His achievements haws been a favonle Ibcmt 
with Scottish poets 

Wallack, James William (c 1795 *864)1 
Anglo-Amencan actor, was bom m London 
As a joung man he acted at Druiy Lane, where 
he supported Edmund Kean and other famous 
actors, and in iSrShc appeared as Macbeth m 
New York He finally settled in the latter cit> 
about 1850 In 1852 he opened Walhck’s 
Theatre at Broadway and Broome Street, 
.'nd in 1861 the house at Broadwaj and Thir- 
teenth Street 

Wallack, John Johnstone ('Lcsti^ \\al- 
lack) (1820-8S), American actor, son of James 
Wilham Wallack, was bom m New York Citj, 
durmg a vasit of his parents to Amcnca His 
firat appearance m Ncr York Cit> was m 
Used Up, at the Broadway Theatre, in 1S47 
He appeared at vanous other New York 
theatres, and from 1852 to 1864 acted leading 
parts at his father’s theatre at the same tune 
performing the duties of stage manager On 
his father’s death in 1864 he succeeded him as 
propnetor of AVallack’s Theatric and in iSSahe 
opened a new Wallack's Theatre at Broadway 
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and Thittictli Street, New "Vork (tom down in 
lois) "Hi!, Memories of Ftfh 1 eaw was pub- 
lished m iSSq 

Walla Walla, atj , Washington, itp m s w 
of Spokane The Walla Walla Vallej is fa- 
mous as a wheat and fmit-raising region, and 
hve stock, oats, barlej, earlj \cgctables, and 
nuts arc also raised The most important 
manufactured products are threshing ma- 
chines, flour, lumber, foundry products, Icath 
er, and confectioneij \ militari post was 
established on the Mtc of Walla Walla about 
1856, and the settlement which grew up around 
it Tas then colled Steptoe Citj Walla Walla 
IS an Indian name and means ‘manN waters’, 
p 18,109 

Wallawalla Indiana, a tribe of Shahapian 
Indians formerl> found on the Walla Walla 
Riier and on the cast bank of the Columbia 
from Snake Riier up to the Umatilla in \\ ash- 
mgton and Oregon In 1855 thc> were re- 
ffloied to the UmatOla reservation m Oregon, 
where thej are now found to the number of 
about 400 

Wallenitein, or Waldstein, Albrecht 
Wenael Euiebiua von, Duke of Fncdland 
(1383 1634), imperialist gcnenl in the Thirtj 
Yeats War, was bom at Hcrmanic m Bohemia 
In 1625 the object of Wallenstein was the 
restoration of the imperial power and the for- 
toation of a vast centralized Hipsburg empire, 
which should include all Gctnnn> , and should 
dominate the Baltic, ■\lthough successful at 
first, he finall} failed, partlv through jealousies 
of his pnnccs, and on Feb 24, 1634, he was 
assassinated bj some Irish and Smttish ofiicers 
Waller, Edmund (1606-87), English poet, 
was bom m ColesbiU, Buckinghamshire In 
1643 he was appointed one of the commission- 
ers to treat with EinS Charles, then at Otford, 
he was implicated m a plot (‘Waller’s plot’) to 
London for the Lmg, and was fined 
*10,000 and exiled (November, 1644) His 
^utafaon rests chiefly on his IjTics, such ns 
w. lowfv Rose, and On A Girdle 
Walloons, the inhabitants of south-east 
Bdpum. They are Celts, direct descendants 
« the Gaulish Belg* The Walloons— 'Welsh’ 
Toteignets’ — are physically distinguished 
™m the Flemings by their darker color, taller 
angular frames 
j™ 'lalloon language is a North French dia- 
Kk mdependently developed, but sbownng 
affinities to the patois of Picardy and 

Dniv'* colored paper tbat is pasted 

toe walls of rooms as a decorative bongmg 
® mtroduced into Europe 
China by the Dutch about the middle of 


the r6th century In 16SS, according to La 
fond, nn engraved block was substituted by 
the French engraver, FapiUon, for the stcnal 
previously employed Until 1830 wall paper 
continued to be made m small sheets About 
the middle of the rpth century the develop- 
ment of the modern printing machine faab- 
tated the production of ‘endless p.ipcr ’ 

According to Mi»s Sinbom, Charles Har 
grcavc advertised will paper for sale m Phila- 
delphia in 1 745, and a little later Peter Flecson 
minufactur^ paper hangings at the comer of 
Fourth and Chestnut streets, while paper 
hanging in New York and \lbnny was an im- 
portant business by 1750, and the wills of the 
better houses were papered 

The principal varieties of paper are blanks, 
pnntcd on unprepared paper and cheapest of 
all, ingrains, solid color with rough surface, 
finis or grounds, tinted without pattern, bur- 
laps, satins, damasks, tapestries — imitations of 
the fabrics, gills or bronzes, metal cllects pro- 
duced with gold or bronze powder, micas, 
grounds made iridescent with mica dust, flocks 
or velvets, with nap surface produced by the 
application of fine powdered wool shearings, 
silk flocks, where silk takes the place of wool, 
sanitary or oil papers, printed in oil or var- 
nished and wasbible, pressed papers, embossed 
into low relief, veneers (mostly Japanese), wood 
veneer on paper back, grass doth (Japanese), 
woven grass face on paper back 

WolUend, municipal borough, Northum- 
berland, England, marks the termination of 
the Roman wall It is a shipbuilding and 
manufacturmg center Coal is produced, p 
44 >S 8 * 

Wall Street, a narrow street near the south- 
ern end of Manhattan Island, New York City, 
extending for about half a mile from Broadway, 
opposite Tnmty (Protestant Episcopal) 
Church, to the East River, the centre of the 
finanaal district of New York City It took 
Its name from its followmg the Imc of the wall 
built by the Dutch along the northern bound- 
ary of the anaent village of Manhattan. It 
has been used as synonymous with New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Walnut, a tree of the genus Juglans, al- 
though the term is generally restneted to the 
European or 'English’ species (/ regio) and 
to the Amencan Black Walnut (/ nigra) The 
White Walnut (/ cinerea) Is usually tailed 
‘butternut.’ The heart-wood of black walnut, 
formerly much used for furniture and house 
fittmg, IS hght and strong, and golden brown 
m color, darkening with age 

Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl of Orford 
(1717-97), English author, was bom in Lon- 
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don, the youngest child of Sir Robert Wal. 
pole An ample fortune enabled him to in 


dulge his sociable and antiquarian tastes, and 
m 1747 be bought the villa of Strawberry 



Horace Walpole 


Hill, near Twickenham on the Thames, whose 
adornment became thenceforth the hobby of 
his life In 1764 he published The Castle of 
Otranto, which helped to inaugurate a school 
of romance His antiquarian works show 
acuteness and diligence of research In easy, 
playful Wit, racj' desenpbon and anecdote, 
\anety of topic, and lightness of touch, no 
letter writer — unless it be Madame de 
S^vignd — ^has surpassed him 
Walpole, Hugh Seymour (1884-1941), 
English novchst, was bom in New ^land 
His works include Fortitude (1913) , The 
Duchess of Wtexe (1914) , The Green Mirror 
(1918) , Jeremy (igrg) , The Cathedral 
(1932), Portrait of a Man with Red Hair 
(1925)1 Fortress (1932), Vanessa 

(* 933 ) 1 Roman Fountain (1940) I 

Walpole, Sir Robert (1676-1745) First 
Earl of Orford, English statesman, n as bom 
m Houghton, Norfolk He held various offices, 
bemg twice expelled from Parliament, and 
having once resigned from a cabmet office In 
1721 he was made lord of the treasurj a sec- 
ond time and chancellor of the exchequer, bc- 
conung virtually supreme in the go\ emraent— 
a position which he held for twentj -one ^ ears 
George n w as a difficult king to manage, but, 
thanks to Walpole’s tactful influence with the 
queen, difficulbes were smoothed over, and 
the king’s speech enunaating the pnnaples of 
free trade in the fiscal government of the na- 


Walru* 

Walpole’s fiscal 


measures His fall was due to his inabilitj to 
restrain the popular feehng over the war mth 
opam and he resigned on Feb 2, 1742 Wal- 
jmle's great task lay m gradually rcconoluig 
the reluctant nation to the new dynast) He 
scrupled at no method of carnung out his 
policj' He did not hesitate to stoop to par- 
hamentary corrupUon, if bv that means he 
could increase the power of the Whigs and re- 
duce the fnction between the throne and the 
people 

Walpurga, Walburga or Walpurgii, 
German samt, sister of Wilhbald, who formed 
one of the mission to Germany under St Bom- 
face, was bom in Sussex, England She went 
to Germany about 750 and in 761 became ab- 
bess of Heidenheim Several davs have been 
celebrated in her honor, August 4, Februaij 
25, and May i, but the last named without am 
apparent reason, has come to be known as 
'Walpurgis night’ on which the witches are 
said to hold rev'el on the Harz Mountains 
Walrus, or Morse (Tnchcchus rosmarus), 
a large animal related to the cared seals, but 
constituting a special familv , the Tnchcchidac 



Robert Walpole 
(Portrait by Kncllt r) 

It IS confined to the Arctic regions The walrus 
IS a clumsy animal, reaching a length of twelve 
feet and a weight of 3,000 lbs As in the cared 
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seals, the hind limbs ore capable of being 
turned forward to support the weight of the 
body External ears ate totailj absent, how- 
ever— a point of distinction from the cared 
seals— and the canmes of the upper jaw are 
gieatlv enlarged to form the conspicuous pro- 
jecting tusks. The muzzle is duaded into two 
parts by a groov c between the nostrils, and the 
upper hp IS furnished at each side with a num- 



ber of conspicuous bristles, otherwise there is 
practically no hair on the body The tail is 
small The tusks of the adult are usejul pn 
marily for digging up the bivalve moltusca on 
which the walrus feeds, but thcj also assist 
the anunal to climb upon the ice, and to 
chmbct about the surface of the rocky islands 
which it haunts The other teeth have low 
blunt crowns, adapted to crushing the shells of 
mollusca. The young walrus is covered with 
short brownish fur, but this is rubbed off with 
advancing years, and very old males may be 
practically naked 

Walruses are usually found m the vicinity 
either of land or of floating ice They arc 
markedly soaal, and, except at the brtmding 
s<®son or when attacked, arc gentle and inof- 
II wiuld appear that the females 
Biw only once m three years, they arc singu- 
V devoted to their young, which they suckle 
eal W'alruscs are hunted for the 

I” khc 

of the tusks 

WaUh, David Ignaliui (1872-1947), U S 
«nator, was born in Leominster, Mass, and 
vr» *** As member of the 

House he was the author of 
, , "^hich regulated employment of labor on 
jwohe works m Massachusette He served as 
rotewnt governor, governor, and was U S 
rctlfrt j again in 1926, and was 

alih,Mr» Richard J See Buck, Pearl 
P ",“'*""Bhiim, Sir Francis (e i«6-qo) 

mtery T a se<> 

aw a ^ ^ Scots he 

and maM^f ^"Bhsh throne, 

them intercept her letters, copying 

sending them on to their destination, 


and treating the replies m the same fashion 
He was one of the commission appointed to 
try Queen Mary at Fotheiingay Wakmgham 
belonged to the Puntan party 

Waltham, city , hlassachusctts, 10 m w of 
Boston In Waltham, about 1814, were estab- 
lished the first complete cotton mills in the 
United States, of which the Lowell Mills were 
nn extension The chief industry to-day is 
watch making, one of the largest watch fac- 
tories in the world being located here Other 
manuf-icturcd products arc numerous, p 40,020 

Waltham Abbey, or Waltham Holy 
Cross, town, England, 12m n of London It 
has the remains of an abbey said to have been 
founded by King Harold, p 7,116 

Walton, Izaak (1593-16S3), English biogra 
pher and writer on angling, was bom at Staf- 
ford, and became an ironmonger m Fleet 
Street, London He had many htcrarv ac- 
quaintances, among whom were Ben Jonson, 
Michael Drayrton, and Sir Ilcnty Wotton, and 
was himself given to versifying os well os to 
the citizen’s sport of angling In 1653 he pub- 
lished The Compkat Angler, winch has gone 
through many editions The discourse is inter- 
spersed with dialogue, quaint v erscs, songs, and 
idyllic glimpses of country life, and the whole 
breathes such cheerful contentment, such sweet 
freshness, as to give the book a charm alto 
gether its own 

Waltz, a German dance, which fiist became 
fashionable in other countnes in the early part 
of the igth century 

Wambaugh, Sarah (1882- ), Ameri- 

can economist, pohtical scientist Member of 
the Administrative Commissions and Minor- 
ities Section of the League of Nations Sccrc- 
tanst, advisor to Government of Pem, 1925- 
26, advisor to the League of Nations Govern- 
ing Commission in Saar plebiscite, 1914-15, 
on Commission to Greece, 1947 

Wampum, a kind of currency among the 
North Amcncan Indians, esjicaally among 
tnbes of Algonquian stock Long cyhndncal 
beads made of white shell were the usual form 
of this medium of exchange, purple shell was 
regarded as of greater value than the white 

Wanamakor, John (1838-1922), Amcncan 
merchant, bom m Philadclp ua After a com- 
mon school education he was employed as an 
errand boy After working sc 'cml years as a 
salesman, he established m Philadelphia the 
clothing house of Wanamaker & Brown m 
i86x In 1876 he founded his well known de- 
partment store m the same aty, and in 1896 
the branch house m New York City He was 
G S postmaster-general m Harrison’s cabinet 
from 1889 to 1893 Dunng the Civil War he 
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wab an organizer of the Chnstian Commission 
and he was president of ^e Y M C A of 
Phdadelphia from 1870 to 1883 
Wapiti (Cervus canadensis), a North Amen- 
can deer, popularly called cJL m western N 
Amenca The antlers arc greatly developed 
The height at the shoulder is about five and a 
half feet m a full-grown stag, which may weigh 
as much as a thousand pounds This magnifi- 
cent deer was numerous, at the time of the ex- i 
ploration of the interior of N Amenca, from the 
Allcghames westward to the mountains 


of 


California and Bntish Columbia About 1880 
it began to be destroyed m vast numbers on the 
plains, and now few are to be had, even in the 
Rocky Mountains, except about Yellowstone 
Park and northwestward 

War, a conflict between states or nations, 

onducted by armed forces on land, on sea, or 
In air The considerations which detemune the 
actual operations of war, and the methods by 
which these arc earned out, belong to the 
provmces of strategy and tactics Civil war is 
that earned on by factions under one govern- 
ment 

War Debts Owing to the United States, 
January, 1947 , from World War I 

The total amount of the war ddits of fifteen 
nations to the Umted States as ongmally 
funded amounted to $ii,sfiSi093»®85 This 
did not mdude the sum of $478,561,537 repre- 
senting the ongmal German debt to the United 
States for mixed claims and the cost of the 
army of occupation Accordmg to the debt- 
fundmg agreements concluded by the Umted 
States with each of its former Allies, the 
$10,338,058,352 bonowed from that countiy 
dnnn [T and immediately after the war by Euro- 
pean governments was to be repaid in instal- 
ments over a penod of sixty-two years Inter- 
est charges at varying rates brought the total 
amount of the debt payments due to more than 
$22,000,000,000 WTule the vanous agree- 
ments were concluded on somewhat different 
terms, the annual payments of the foreign 
governments mcrcascd, accordmg to schedule, 
from $210,500,000 m 1929 to a maximum of 
$415,400,000 m 1983 

Proposals and suggestions to cancel tne 
debts had been arculated since World War I 
supported by statesmen and pubhcists of those 
nations indebted to the Umted States Even 
m the latter country not a few promment 
persons advocated cancellation Co^nt argu- 
ments were advanced on both sides of the an- 
troveisj' On the one hand, the impoverished 
cnnrtin««’ ot Europe and the uphill struggle of 
Its inhabitants were held to be 
why those debts should be cancdled, that the 


debtors might keep the money at home for 
reconstruction and mdustnal development. 
Another favonte argument was, that (he 
Umted States was a co-belhgcrent, an ally in 
the conflict, and that therefore, os each separ 
ate national entity had contributed to ulbmale 
victory, all expenses should have been pooled 
for the common cause 
On the other hand, in the Umted States the 
weight of opimon ran diametncally opposite to 
this argument There, it was widely held that 
the starting of the World War was the outcome 
of a quarrel purely European, in which the 
Umted States had no part, yet was cicntually 
drawn mto the conflict by orcumstances which 
made participation mevitable. On numerous 
occasions American pohtical spokesmen had 
most emphatically dedared their opposition to 
cancellation Great Bntam had c-apressed 
readmess to cancel the obhgations of all her 
debtors provided the Umted Stales cancelled 
the debt owing by Great Bntam 
According to an estimate issued m Decern 
ber, 1931, by Professor John M Clark of Co- 
lumbia Umversity, the tangible cost of the 
World War I to the Umted States, if the War 
debts were not collected, would be increased 
from fifty-two to mnety bilhon dollars 
Regular payments were made on all war 
debts to the Umted States in accordance with 
the funding agreements through and mcludmg 
the semi-annual payment of June 15, 1931 
By this date the totiil amount received aggre 
gated $2,627,580,000, or about one-quarter of 
the original sum advanced Of this amount, 
$725,300,000 represented repayment of pima- 
pal and $1,902,280,000 interest payments 
Most of it was apphed to the reduction of the 
national debt The payments were made ns 
scheduled pnmanly because tlic large loans 
obtained by Germany in the United 8tat<s 
enabled her to pay reparations to tlic Allied 
countries, which passed the reparations on to 
the United States in the form of war debt pay- 
ments This situation ended following the 
collapse of the Amencan stock market m Oc- 
tober, 1929, the onset of the world dep^sion, 
the closing of the American and other forei^ 
loan markets, the rapid decline in goycmmcnl- 
al revenues everywhere, and finally the finan- 

aal crisis in Europe m 193^ 

To check the finanaal crisis, President 
Hoover on June ao, 1931, profrosed ‘the post- 
ponement dunng one year of all paymente on 
mteigovemmental debts, rep^ra^°“' 
hef debts, both pnnapa' and interest The 
proposal was immediately accepted by most of 
|*e debtor countnes and finally by France 

SeeREPARATiovs The moratorium remamed 
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m effect from Julj i, 1931, to June 30, 193a 
Agreements were made protadmg for the re- 
payment of the suspended payments, with m 
tercst at 4 per cent , m 10 annual instalments 
totaling $30,048,860 annually, commenang 

)ul> h 1933 

It was expected that the moratorium would 
check the economic depression and stimulate 
world recovery The depression not only con- 
Unued dunng 1931 3a, but tightened its gnp 
upon Europe and the United States alike. In 
the joint resolution of Dec xS, 1931, ritifying 
the Hoover Aloratonum, the following state- 
ment of policv was inserted 
‘Section 5 It is hercbv expressly declared to 
be against the pohey of Congress tliat any of 
the indebtedness of foreign countnes to the 
TTmtcd States be m any way cancelled or re- 
duced, and nothing in Uus jomt rcsolutionshall 
be construed as mdicating a contrary policy , or 
implying that favorable consideration will 
at any timebegiv ento achange in policy hereby 
declared.' 

The first outright default on American war 
loans occurred Nov 10,193a At that time the 
U S was urged by European debtors to re- 
consider the entire debt funding agreements 
The Bntish Government pointed out that the 
contmuance of war debt payments would force 
the debtor nations to inaeasc their export 
oupluses, thus reduemg their purchases of 
goods m the creditor country and contributing 
to the forces of depression m that country It 
held that the payments had been proved ‘in 
consistent with the present economic organiza- 
tion of the world’ and that they would incvit- 
ably accentuate the gravity of the cconormc 
crisis. The rrcnch Government stressed the 
pohtical aspect of the issue, dcdaiing suspen- 
sion the ‘normal, equitable and necessary sc- ■ 
*1^’ b) the Hoover Aloratonum of 1931 and 
the Hoover-Laval conversations 
At a conference between President Hoover 
*nd Prcadcnt-dcct Roosevelt, November aa, 
^93*, at the White House, they concurred in 
rejecting the claim that war debts had been 
huked with reparations Five nations went 
utto default on Dec. rg, 193a, and six nations 
made their scheduled payments The nations 
wmch paid were Great Britain, Czccboslo 
™kia, Italy, Imland, Latvm, and Lithuania. 
He. nations defaulting were France, Poland, 
®<Suin, Estonia, and Hungary Of totid pay- 
ments amounbng to $143,604356 due June 
'’^3i, the Umted States Government re- 
8 per cent Finland paid her in- 
t^ment in full Six other nations made 
. payments The countries 

mcli defaulted completely were France, 


Belgium, Poland, Estonia, liugoslavia, and 
Hungary 

In acknowledging the receipt of the ‘token’ 
payments, the United States Government m 
each case reiterated its willmgness to review 
the entire debt question at Woshmgton m tho 
near future The countnes which defaulted en- 
tirely received no such assurance Notes dis- 
patched to them June 17 m response to their 
pleas for a review of the debt situation re 
minded them of their failure to comply with 
ceusting agreements Five debtors defaulted 
complctclv as follows France Poland, Bel- 
gium, Estonia, and Hungarv Finland paid 
her installment in full, while other nations 
made ‘token* pav ments On Mav to, 1934, the 
Department of State ruled that anv ‘token’ 
pavmcnts m the future would constitute de- 
fault 

In 1934, all European governments ex- 
cept Finland defaulted payments due June 15 
end Dec 15 The war debts totalled, July i, 
1941, $13,715,450 385 Nations in default in- 
cluded Great Britain, Belgium, Czechoslova- 
kia, Estonia, Finland, France, Hungarv , Italy , 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania Debts 
arc due the U S from Nicaragua, Armenia 
and Russia Finland paid on every due date 
cveept \v hen she vv as at war with Russia Then 
i the U S authorized postponement of her pav - 
jments from Jan 1, 1941 to Dec 31, 1941 
I In the vear 1946 the debt reached a total of 
I $15,059 063 000 

[ Wnr, Laws of The general rules of law, as 
between bcUigercnt nations, arc based upon ac- 
cepted mtcmational usage, and arc to 0 large 
extent embodied m vanous treaties which have 
been made from time to time by the principal 
nations of the world, and arc, therefore, a part 
of the general body of international law These 
relate to the manner of conductmg hosvibtics, 
treatment of prisoners, respect of flags of 
truce, contraband of war, etc The legal 
effect of war upon the business relations ot the 
atizcns of the respective belligerent states 
vanes somewhat m different nations Gen- 
erally, however, the followmg effects are recog- 
nized All commercial idations entered mto or 
earned on dunng a war by a atizcn of one 0/ 
the nations with a citizen of the other are m 
vabd This is on the ground that the com- 
ment of the enemy should not be encouraged, 
and commercial transacbons might result m 
benefit to the enemy, or lessen the patnotism of 
citizens engaging in it Contractual relations 
existing at the commentement of the war be- 
tween atizens of the belhgerent nabons are not 
necessarily abrogated, but are suspended dur- 
ing the war Civil law prevails m all parts Ow •. 
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country at war, until superseded b> martial 
law, which IS only declared or enforced 
necessary to maintain order 

Warbler, a small bird of cither of 

famihcs, the majority of which arc warbhng 
singers Ail of both groups arc of small size 
migratory, and exclusively insectivorous, do- 
ing good scriuce for the farmer and gardener 
by their capture of noxious worms and bugs 
War, Artemus See Browne, Charles 
Farrar * 

Ward, Mrs Humphry (Mary Augusta 
Arnold) (1851-1920), Enghsh novelist, was 
born in Tasmania, grew up in Oxford Her 
widely-read novel, Robert Elsmere, defended 
the higher cnticism of the Bible Among her 
novels were Lodv Rose’s Daughter (1903) 
and The Case of Rtchard Meynell (1911) 
Ward, John Quincy Adams (1830-1910), 
Amcncan sculptor In 1S63 he finished his 
Indian Hunter, the first statue placed in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City Among other 
noted works are The Seventh Regiment Cttt- 
scft Soldier, Shakespeare, and The Pilgrim, 
all in Central Park, The Rreedman and Good 
Samaritan, in Boston, the pediment of the 
New York Stock Exchange budding, the 
statues of Washington, on the steps of the 
U S Sub-Treasurv in Wall Street, and of 
Horace Greeley, in Herald Square, in New 
York City, of Henry Ward Beecher, in Citv 
Hall Park, Brooklyn, Commodore Perry, 
Newport, R I , hracl Putnam, Hartford, 
Conn , and General Thomas, Washington, 
D C , pronounced b> St Gaudens the finest 
equestrian statue in the world 
Ward, Lester Frank (1841-1913) » Amer- 
ican botanist, geologist, and sociologiH, bom 
in jobet, 311 

Warfield, David (1866-1936)1 Am “Ctor 
He first plaj ed Irish characters, and then be- 
gan a series of Jewish impersonations In 
1904 he created the part of Herr Anton ion 
Banvig in Charles Klein’s The Music Mastn, 
a part which he plaicd over 1,000 times He 
later appeared in The Return of Peter 
Gnwm, The Merchant of Venice 
Warm Springs, Georgia A health resort 
whose medianal springs are useful in tm 
treatment of infantile paralysis It attracted 
national attention under the sponsorship of 
Frankim D Roosevelt, who atlnbutcd his 
own recover! from the malady largely to the 
benefits of its spungs To the Warm Springs 
FoundaUon, established in 1927, President 
Roosevelt, m 1934. totned over a fund of 
$1003,030, which was the proceeds of over 
5,000 balls held throughout the country on 


his birthday, January 30 In eierj year 
these annual balls were held with incrcasinc 
success The receipts are designated to be 
used for local treatment of infantile pnalysis 
and for the Foundation 
Warner, Charles Dudley (1829 1900), 
American author and editor, was bom at 
Plainfield, Mass As assoaatc editor of Harp 
cr’s Magazine he edited American Men of 
Letters and with Mark Twain wrote The 
Gilded Age Among his essays arc l/i Simi- 
liter in a Garden and Backlog Studies 
Warner, Langdon (1881- ),archaeol 
ogist He spent much time in the Onent 
(1906-13) He was field igent of the Clcie 
land Museum of Art, 1915, from 1917 ’Ii 
director of the Pennsy li inia Museum, Phila- 
delphia, since 1923, field fellow, Fogg Mu 
seum. Harvard U , and has been in charge of 
two expeditions to China for the Museum 
War of 1812 The contest between the 
United States and Great Bntain growing out 
of the attitude of the latter toward Amcncan 
commerce, and the insistence on the 'Right 
of Search' of American ships for alleged de- 
serters from the British naw Not content 
vnth searching merchant vessels, on June 7, 
1807, the British ship Leopard fired upon the 
Amcncan frigate Chesapeake and look by 
force three Amcncan ntizcns and one Brtli'n 
subject President Jefferson immcdlitcK 
closed the ports of the United States to 
Bntish war vessels, and the net w'a^ dis 
av ow cd, but no reparation was made 
Meanwhile the BnUsh government b\ its 
'orders in counaP (1806-07) declared a 
blockade of all European ports under tlie 
control of Napoleon and authonzed the 
seizure of anv neutral vessel bound for one 
of the closed ports Napoleon retaliated bv 
bis Berlin Decree, and later by the Milan 
Decree declaring a blockade of British ports 
and also autboniing the seizure of neutral 
vessels Between the two millstones the 
American carrving trade was destroved e 
Congress of iSii, elected on the war issue, 
contained many ncvi men, and the 
of Henrv Clav, J C Calhoun, WiHnm 
Lowndes and others led to a formal declara- 
tion of war June iS, 1612 Late in July Gen 
Hull crossed into Canada and threat- 
cneu Malden He was forced to faU back and 
surrendered mthout finng a gun Aug 16, 

- Two months later a small Amcncan 
mice crossed the Niagara River ""J slacked 
Queenstown, but the militia refused to follow 
id another surrender followed 
These failures on land were relieved bv un 
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expected Mctoncs on «ca Capt Isaac Hull m 
the Coiultlulion captured the Bntish Guerrt 
(ft m the Gulf o{ St. Lawrence Aug tg, and 
Oct t$ the Frolic was taken bj the Wasp \ 
few davs later Captain Decatur in the United 
Slala took the Macedonian and late in De- 
cember the Conslihition, commanded bj Bain- 
bridge, took the Joro Scores ol privateers 
ilso were preying upon Bntish commerce 
Three expeditions against Canada were 
planned for 18:3 York (Toronto) was cap 
lured and partially destroy ed An expedition 
agauist Montreal failed, but the Bntish were 
repulsed at Sackett’s Harbor Capt O H 
Petty built nme small acsscls on Lake Ene 
and on Sept. 10, 1813, captured a Bntish flotd 
la of six heavier sesscls \Vm. Henry Ham'son, 
on receipt of this news, forced General Proctor 
to retreat into Canada, and on Oct 5, a Jic 
battle of the Thames, routed the Bntish and 
their Indian alhes Tccumsch was killed, 
Michigan was regamed, and Upper Canada 
was retained to the end of the war 
By 1814, however, competent American 
Cenerab had come to the front Andrew Jack- 
son defeated the Creek Indians, who had been 
awused by Bntish and Spanish emissancs 
glarch *7, 1814) Jacob Brown and Winfield 
Scott again invaded Canada and gained vic- 
tone on July 5 nnd July 25 at Chippewa and 
wady s Lane Meanwhile Bntish depreda- 
tions on the Atlantic coast continued, and dur- 
ing the summer a fleet carrying 3,500 soldiers 
Mder General Ross assembled m Chesapeake 
t Amcncan mihtia was easily defeated 
•tBIadensbuig, Md, Aug 24,1814 General 
occupied Washington and destroyed the 
pitol, the WTiite House, and other buildings 
m retaliation for the destruction of the public 
n York Baltimore was next at- 

m L I, ’listed stubbornly, General Ross 
mil. , j > Yort McHenry successfully 
wuistood bombardment W’lth the purpose of 
. Louisiana Purdiasc and gaining 
1^1 of the Mississippi River, Admirals 
and Cochrane with the Chesapeake 
^and army were ordered to unite with a 
Edward Pakenham to attack 
Andrew Jackson took command 

and hv M “ December 

energy overcame apparent- 
Though greaUy 
umbered, ^ forces defeated the British 
Batttt. (See New Orleans, 

that a ^ u* the news soon arrived 
*4. Bad been agned at Ghent, Dec. 

^ instrument 
y restored the conditions of 1812 


Impressment of seamen was not formally 
given up, but was no longer practised Other 
questions m dispute were left to be settled by 
commissions 

Warrant In its broadest legal sense, this 
term denotes written authonty from one per- 
son to another, to do or rccciv c something In 
av il and criminal practice it denotes a agned 
order of a court, directing an officer named 
therem to do some act, rs to attach goods of a 
debtor, to sclxc property claimed to be wrong- 
fully detained, to scardi the person or premises 
of one accused of crime, to arrest a person 

Warrant Officora, officers who arc given 
tank in the luivy by virtue of a warrant In the 
United States Navy warrants arc issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy Warrant officers are 
boatswains, gunners, carpenters, sadmakers 
machinists, nnd pharmacists 

Warranty Stnctlv, this term denotes an 
igrccmcnt with reference to personal property 
which is the subject of a contract of sale, but 
collateral to the main purpose of such contract, 
the breach of which gives nsc to a claim for 
damages, but not a right to treat the contract 
as repudiated It is a matter of construction of 
the words and terms of a contract of sale, 
whether a stipuhition therein is a condition 
or a warrant! In policies of insurance and 
charter parties, the term warranty is em- 
ployed in the «cn'c of a condition, and a 
breach avoids the contract See Process, 
SatE, Writ 

Warraus, or Guarraunos, a tribe of South 
Amcncan Indians of the Guiana seaboard, 
who were mostly dnven out by the intruding 
Canbs and Arawiks Only a few small groups 
now survive 

Warren, John Collins (1778-1856), Amen 
can surgeon, son of John Warren, was bom in 
Boston, and was graduated from Harvard 
(1797) He was assistant professor of anatomy 
and surgery at Harvard (1806 t5), and pro 
fessor of surgery (1815 47), in succession to his 
father He was professor ementus from 1847 
till his death He was a founder of the McLean 
Asylum for the Insane, and also of the hlossa 
chusetts General Hospital, of which he was 
chief surgeon It was m the theatre of this hos- 
pital that Warren operated on a patient ether 
izedbyDr William T G Morton m 1846, this 
being the first public operation under ether 
anasthcsui He founded the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal m 1828, and was its editor 
for many years 

Warren, Joseph (1741-75), American pa 
tnot, was bom in Roxbuty, Mass , and was 
graduated from Harvard (1759) In 1774 he 
drafted the famous ‘Suffolk Resolves,' callbig 
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for the use of force, if necessary, m resisting the 
aggressions of the mother country He was a 
member of the First, Second, and Third Pro- 
vincial Congresses of Massachusetts, presiding 
over the third, and on Apnl ip, 1775, he took 
part m the Lcxington-Concord 4 ?ht whidi 
opened the Revolutionaiy War He refused 
the chief command at the Battle of Bunker 
Hill Qune 17), takmgpart as a volunteer, and 
was instantly killed 
Warren, Whitney (1855*1934), U S 
architect, was bom in New York Ctty, and 
studied under Daumet and Girault in Pans 
He settled m New York, and organized the 
firm of Warren & Wetmore, which designed the 
Grand Central Station, the Belmont and Ritz- 
Carlton Hotels, the bronze gates for the Cathe- 
dral of St John the Divme, and the Chelsea 
docks, all in New York, the Grand Trunk 
Station in Winnipeg, Man , and the Paul 
Jones Crj pt at the U S Naval Academy He 


Roman Catholic Cathedral of St John, a 
(Mthic edifice of the rsth centuij , the Church 
of the Hol> Cross, and the Russian Calhedial 
of St Alexander Nei’ski, a fiyzantuic struc 
ture completed m igia Warsaw is a cit> of 
great industrial and commercial importanc& 
Iron and steel goods, machmeiy, silver plated 
ware, leather goods, tobacco, sugar, hosiciy. 
gloves, and household decorations arc maun 
factored The cit> was badly damaged bv 
German bombmg planes and artiDer} m 
Sept 1939 The population is i,o86,ooo 
Warship See Battleship, Cruiser, Nav- 
ies, Navy, U S , Shipbuilding; Sub- 
marine, Torpedo Boat 

Wars of the Roses See Roses, Wars of 
the 

Wart, or Verruca, a papillary outgrowth 
from the skin, ensheathed by a thick cotenng 
of hard, dry cuticle From friction and ex- 
posure to the air the surface usually presents a 


planned the reconstruction of the Umversity homy texture, and is rounded off into a smM 


of Louvain, destrojedby the Germans in 1914 
War Savings Stamps, a speaal and un- 
usual form of government secunt j , authorized 
by the U S Congress m an Act approved Sept 
24, 1917, with a View to meeting part of the 
expenses of the nation madent to its participa- 
tion in World War I A campaign for the sale 
of these stamps was begun on Dec, 3, I 9 i 7 » 
throughout the United States, with a view of 
raising a $2,000,000,000 loan bj December, 
1918 The stamps were of two denominations, 
25 cents and $500, known respccUvel> as 
Thrift Stomps and War Savings Stamps In 
Januar> , 19191 u second issue of $2,000,000,000 

was made on the samd terms as the first If the 

owner of a War Savings Certificate ivished to 
turn the Stamps into cash before the date of 
maturity, he might do this bv giving any 
monev-order post office ten dajs' notice, in 
wnbng, and then calling and receiving for each 
Stamp on his Certificate its cash value at toat 
time During the time of issue more than 
$1,000,000,000 worth of the cerbfimtes were 
sold War savings stamps were also issued 


button-hke shape Sub-ungual warts onginate 
beneath the nail, and as they mcrcase the> crop 
out cither at the free extremity or the side of 
the nail Venereal warts are caused bj the 
direct irritation of the discharges of gonor 
rhoea or syphilis 

Warthe, or Warta, nver of Poland and 
Germany, uses m Poland, and flows gencnn> 
n w , with many ivindings, to the Oder at 
Kfistrm Its length is about 450 m , of which 
250 m arc navigable 

Wart Hog (P/iflcochocriw), genus belonging 
to the pig family, with two spcacs, peculiar to 
Afnca The wart hogs are characterized b> 
their veiy laige heads, which bear large, wart- 
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during World War II 4. t nf Pn. 

Warsaw, the capital and {^rget city processes at the sides 

land, is situated on the wert bank of the rmtu- those of tl .. 

la, 389 m e of Berlin The aty a than those of the lower 

SltC abOUt 120 ft, aDOVC Vxt , w»«pmble Dies 


arc 


The tusks 
the upper jaw being 


the 

are 


wart hogs resemble pigs 
known— P africanns, which 


In 

Two 

IS 


and P 


crescent-^ap^ site a^^ -- - 

level of the Vistula^ mccica are bjiuwn'-* - , 

three bfldges fotablefeaturesof the^y we over the conUnent 

the imperial diateau of ^zicnki, b Po/Josi confined to Southeast Mnra 

King Stanislaus flie^S iketl Wwton. Thomas (* 728 ^®). 


the beautiful lyozicnki park, 
place, sonounded by quaint “d ^ 

cupicd solely bv Tews, the University, sup-, 
pressed m 1832 


Jews, the 
and reopened m 


1861 the' 


and CTtic’’ brother of Joseph, was bom at 
Basingstoke His Bistort of English Pocto 
gave romanucism a fresh impulse, m 
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injunction with Percy’s Rdiques In 17 S 7 
ns appointed piofessoi of poetry at Oxford, 
nd held the Office for the usual term of ten 
eats. He was poet laureate from 1785 until 
IS death. 

War, U S Department of, one of the 
htee ongmal executive departments of the 
J S Government, created by act of Congress 
a 1789, the others bemg the Departments of 
itate and of the Treasury At the head of 
Jus Department is the Secretary of War, 
vho IS charged with carrymg out the pohcy of 
lie President m mihtary afiairs and with the 
general sdnunistration of the Department, m- 
duding all matters relating to nabonal defence 
and coast fortification, army ordnance, nver 
and harbor improvement, all purchases of 
army supphes, and all expenditures for the 
support, importation, and maintenance of 
the army He is further charged with the 
supervision of the U S MQitary Academy at 
West Point, of mihtary education m the Army 
War College, and of mihtary posts and parks, 
and with the adnumstration of the inwiliir pos- 
sessions of the Umted States 
Warwick, capital of Warwickshire, Eng- 
™d, on the Avon, arm s e of Bimungham 
Tie Church of St Maty retains rath to rsth 
Mtnty work, and has a monument to Richard 
^ndiamp, carl of Warwick, and his countess 
The industries indude the mrtking of art furm- 
gelatine, and ngncultural implements, 
and there is a considerable trade m agncultuial 
P^uce. The town ranked os a borough from 
the tune of Edward the Confessor The fine 
wOTnial castle, situated on a rocky eminence 
abow the Avon, is said to have been founded 
’ ‘*®“ehter of Kmg Alfred In 164a 
«» ^tle was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
WJuuBts It contains valuable art collections, 
tncluding works by Rubens and Van Dyck, p 
* 3.459 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of (1438- 
( A known as the ‘King Maker,’ famous Eng- 
eldest son of Richard Neville, earl 
(1400-60) He married Anne, 

, 8"^** tuid heiress of Richard de Beau- 
t®Pj carl of Warwick, and was himself 
Warwick (r44q) Warwick’s 
^petuous onslaught contributed greatly to 
St. Albans (1434), and 
V ^^'‘I'tsat period of Yorkist ascendency 
'wtlt the governorship of 
he itriT, ?? command of the seas. In 1460 
Henn i., ^ Northampton, captured 

^ w .and entered London 

, ^trous Battle of Wakefield 
™ party de- 
1 arwict, in behalf of Edward, earl 


of March, Richard's son. Though defeated at 
the second Battle of St. Albans, Warwick 
again entered London, always Yorkist m 
sympathy, and Edward iv was prodaimed 
king (hlarch, i46r) 

Whrwick was now at the height of his power, 
being Grand Chamberlain of England, and 
warden of the Cinque Forts and of the East 
and West Mardies of Scotland He conducted 
Henry a prisoner to the Tower m June, 1465 
From 1464 on, however, he had misunder- 
standings with Edward, who resented the su 
premacy of the Nevilles In 1469 the King 
Maker was m open revolt, and an insurrection 
m Yorkshire and the defeat of the royal forces 
at Edgecote threw Edward mto his hands The 
Nevilles, after a short penod of power, were dc 
dared traitors, and fled to France There 
Warwick was reconciled by Louis xi with the 
Lancastrian Queen Margaret, and m 1470 he 
landed at Plymouth at the head of a Lancas- 
trian army Edward escaped to Holland, and 
Henry vr was replaced on the throne But Ed 
ward landed on March 14, 1471. »t Ravenspur, 
gathered an army, and at the Battle of Barnet 
Warwick was slam 

Warwickshire, midland county of England 
The surface is diversified, but with no great 
elevations The pnnapal nvers are the Avon, 
Stour, and Tame, Coal is extensivdy mmed, 
gypsum and manganese are found, and there 
are quarries of dionte and limestone The 
county IS largely agncultuial and pastoral, 
cereals, beans, potatoes, turnips, mangold, 
dover, and hay are the chief crops The manu- 
factures mdude heavy iron goods, hardware, 
firearms, jewelry, etc Area, 90a sq m , p 
1.534,782 

Wawteh Mountains, a nigged mountain 
range, part of the Rocky Mountain system, 
extending from the southeastern part of Idaho 
s through the imddle of Utah nearly to the 
Colorado River, and forming the eastern 
boundary of the Great Basin It contains coal, 
iron and silver, and its middle slopes are 
covered with pine forests 
Waahburne. Elihu Benjamin (1816 87), 
American pohtical leader and diplomat, was 
bom m Livermore, Me He was a persistent 
opponent of corrupt legislation, and received 
the name of the 'Watch Dog of the Treasury ' 
When Grant became President, he appointed 
Washbume Secretaty of State, and soon after- 
ward Minister to France During the terrible 
days of the Pans Commune (1871) he was the 
only foreign representative who remained at 
his post 

Washington, the most northwesterly State 
of the Umted States It is bounded on the n- 
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2r^££r =■» s». 

m f ' ^ ^ ^ ^® 9 S, and since that tune numcro® 

Th! “I r » iatchcncs have been cstablislicd along the 

^e centnl topo^phical feature of Wash- nvers and lakes by the State and Federal 


crosses the State from n to s unth a slight 
westward trend, dividing it into two unequal 
parts, commonjv designated as Eastern and 
Western Washington The range has a general 
crest level of about 6,000 ft Among the loftier 
summits are the magnifibcnt cone of hlount 


nually 

The prinapil agncultural sections arc tlie 
valleys of western Washington and southeast- 
em and the northeastern parts of the State 
The greater portion of the Columbia River 
plateau M as formerly dev oted to grazing, but 


wheat raismg, the valleys, almost cntlrelv 
under irrigation, produce chiefly apples and 
alfalfa In the eastern section of the Stale, the 
rainfall is insufflcicnl, and irrigation is suc- 
cessfully earned on Wheat is by far the rnou 


Ramier (Tacoma) (14,408 ft ), the loftiest peak I the higher altitudes are now given over to 
of the Cascades, Mount Adams (12,307 ft), ‘ 
and Mount Saint Helens (9,671 ft), in the 
south, and Mount Baker (10,750 ft) and Gla- 
aer Peak (10,436 ft ) m the nortli 
The pnncipal nver is the Columbia, which 
enters the State in the me , and flows across to important crop Jt is grown in the district e 
the southern boundary m a great bend— giving of the Snake River and In the region of the 
the surrounding tcmtoiy the local name of 'the Spot ane Ru er, w ithout irrigation Other im- 
Big Bend Country* — and thence to the ocean portant crops include hay and forage, white 
This nver is navigable for practically its entire potatoes, oats, barlev , and com The ciiltiva 
length Lake Chelan, lying between the big tion of orchard fruits b earned on through 
bend of the Columbia and the Cascade Moun- the farming area, and fruit raising has bKn 
tains, has a length of 40 m successful in the imgatcd hnds of central 

The Cascade Range divides the State into Washington Western Washington is m evert 


lent dairy country and some of the liigfst 
condcnscncs and butter and cheese plants are 
operated in this area 
There arc about 500 mills engaged in the 
lumbcnng industry in Wosbington Other im 


»wo distinct dimatic zones In the eastern 
lection the climate is dry or scmi-and In 
Western Washington the climate is equable 
At Tacoma the mean annual temperature is 
50 6“ P The sod m Western Washington con- 
sists largely of glacial drift, being a mixture of portant manufactures arc paper and pulp, 
day and sandy loams upon the uplands, which grain and flour null products, canmng and prc 
IS vciy productive when properly handled In serving, and slaughtcnng and meat packing 
the lower lands there arc large ureas of silty Mountain streams wath an abundant flow at 
loam and semi peat lands, nch m orgamc all seasons offer an unlimited supply of hydro- 
matter, which are fcrUlc, and grow all kinds of cleclnc power for industrial enterprises, and 
crops that thnve m a porous sod In Eastern large power plants have been jratablislicd upon 
Washington the sod is m laige part a fine vol- the Snoqualmic, Puyallup, NTsqually , W hite , 
came ash, and strikingly mdicatcs the gcologi- Nooksack, Cedar, Skagit and Spol ane era. 
cally recent volcanic action in the distnct It was estimated by the V S Geological 5tir 
The mineral deposits of Washington consti- vcy on Jan 1, 1932, that uashuigton had 
tutc one of Its important resources The State velopcd hvdro-clccfnc power of i,oti 306 


ranks thirtieth among the Statc> in 
mineral production Of the non-mcialhc 
mincmls the most important were coal, day, 
sand and grav cl, builduig stones and magnes- 
ite, the principal metals were gold, silver, cop- 
per and lead Cement, diatomitc, iron, lime, 


of 

horsepower, the State ranking third— Cali 
forma and hTcw 'iork ranking flrat and «rcord 
with 4 , 794 d 3 i and 3 , 554 . > 7 S horsepower re- 
spcctivdy 

Puget Sound 13 a vast harbor with 1,594 ra 
of shore line, and Seattle, its pnncipal seaport 


per anu icaa Yemeni, amionuic, n*juf juijv, 1 ouaaav - 4 - • 

mcrcun, natural gas, fiihca, zinc were aI>o|i5 becoming the jnetropou*: of the co*^K«t 
produced Washington ranks first among the jit handles rao<t of the traCic between th' 


States 

nesitc 


in the mimng and calaning of mag- f United States and Ma«La 
The value of this mdustiy is not re- ' According to the Fcdcml Censjs of 1940 the 
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population of Washington was 1,136,191 In of Public Lands, and Insurance Commissioner, 
1930 there \i ere 244,256 foreign-bom whites , each elected for a term of four years Under the 
i 7>837 Japanese, 11,253 Indians, 6,840 Ne- ReapporUonment Act of 1929 Washmgton has 
groes, and 2,193 Chinese The population of 6 Representatives m the National Congress 
the pnnapal aties in 1940 was Seattle, 368,- Olympia is the State capital 
302, Spokane, 122,001, Tacoma, io9i4o8. The region of the present State of Washing- 
Bellingham, 29,314, Everett, 30,224 The State ton was visited m 1592 by Juan de Tuca, a 
inalntams the University of Washmgton, at Greek explorer In 1775, Hecta, a Spanish 
Seattle, and the State College explorer, sailed n , and on July 14 Europeans 



TT'oi/i/ngton, D C New Supreme Court Bmldtng 


^ as there are Representatives The mem- 
“®™up of both houses is apportioned anew 
3 One-half the senators and all 
representatives arc elected bienmally The 
pet executive officers are the Governor, 
putenant Governor, Secretary of State, 
Attorney-General, Super- 
enl of Public Instruction Commissioner 


through the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, and 
around Vancouver Island to the n., being the 
first to sail through the passage between Van- 
couver Island and the mainland The title of 
the Umted States to the land now known as 
Washington and Oregon rests, first, upon the 
discoveries by Captam Gray of the entire coast 
of Washington, and the disco\ery of the Co 
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hunbia River in 1789 to 179a, second, upon the 
exploration of the Levns and Dark expedition 
m 1805-06, and, thircf, upon the occupancy by 
the Astor Fur Company (an Amencan com- 
pany) m i8ir-i2 — ^makmg this the only tem- 
toiy that never at any time was legally under 
any other dag except the Stars and Stripes 

Fort Walla Walla, on the present site of 
Wallula, was cstabh^ed m 1818, Fort Van- 
couver m 1824, Fort Colville, on the Columbia 
River, m 1825, and Fort Nlsqually, on Puget 
Sound, m 1833 The northern boundary was 
long a subject of dispute between the Umted 
States and Great Bntam, but a settlement was 
reached in 1846 by the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty whicli fixed the boundary from the 
Rocky Mountams to the Pacific along the 
forty-nmth parallel of latitude. (See Okecon 
Question ) 

Agitation for Statehood began m 1876 On 
Feb 2, 1889, the Enablmg Act of the State of 
Washington was passed by Congress, and on 
Oct I, 1889, the State consUtution nis rati- 
fied In recent years the progress of the State 
bne been remarkable In iQog the Alaska- 
Yukon-Paafic Exposition was held in Seattle 
See WPA Writers’ Project, Was/wigto/t 

^^Walhington, the capital city of the United 
States, and the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment smee 1800 It IS co-extensne with the 
District of Columbia, and is on the left or east- 
ern bank of the Potomac River, ro8 m. above 
its entrance mto Chesapeake Bay, and about 
185 m from the Atlantic Ocean The Distnct 


otigmal aty, and connectmg the Capitol mth 
the White House, is the pnnapal thorough 
fare With the Capitol as a centre, Washi^ 
ton IS divided into four sections, northeast, 
northwest, southeast, and southwest 
The pubhc building are the chief attraction 
of Washmgton Of these the Capitol, onginol- 
ly planned by Wllham Thornton and contin ^ 
ued by Latrobe and Bulfinch, is the most im- 
portant It crowns the summit of Capitol 
Hill, and is 751 ft long, covering about three 
and one-half acres The ongmol buildmg, of 
which the corner-stone was laid by Washing- 
ton, was burned by the British in 1814, the 
present structure dates from 1818, and with 
Its wings was not complete until 1863 The 
Rotunda, under the dome, 96 ft m diameter 
and 180 ft high, contains famous historical 
pamtings The Senate Chamber is m the north 
wmg, the House of Representatives m the 
south, the Supreme Court occupies the new 
Supreme Court buildmg The grounds sur- 
roundmg the Capitol embrace about 50 acres, 
embellished with fountains and statuary On a 
square of 10 acres, e. of the Capitol, is the 
Library of Congress, a buildmg of white 
granite m the style of the Italian Renaissance. 
(See LtBRARX or Congeess) On Pcnnsyl- 
vama Avenue, at Fifteenth Street, is the U S 
Treasury, a granite buildmg in the Ionic style 
West of the Treasury, on Pennsjlvama Ave- 
nue, IS the White House, the President’s resi 
donee, of freestone pomt^ white, 170 by 86 ft 
(see Whixe House) 

West of the V’hite House is the State De- 

orColumMa‘^*Mtabi^^^^^ seat of jpartment Bulling 

Eovemment of the Umted States by Congress ' pies a Done budtog betwcM 

i?oo and now embraces an area of ' Ninth, F and G Streets, and oppoate on F 
J y . .. 1 I 'T'u- 1 1C rbp wbite marble buildmit of the Land 


00 S4 111 , of which 60 are land The Distncf 
js bordered on the w by the Potomac, which is 
jomed from the e by the AnacosUa Riv« or 
Eastern Branch, forming a southern boundary 
of the aty The Potomac is navigable to 
Wadungton, and is crossed to the Virgmia 
shore by four badges the Arlmgton Mmoml 
Badge, connecting the Mall, at Lmcoln Me- 
morial, with Arlington National Cmctery, 
Francis Scott Key Badge, an old highway 
badge, and a railroad badge The oagmal 
plan of the afy is credited to LEnfMt, a 
French engmeer, who prepared it at the re- 
quest of Washington, but th^ork was com- 
Dleted by Andrew EUicott The preset aty 
covers an area of about 5 by 3 “ 1 embramg 
nearly sq m , mcludmg Georgetown which 
» W \V.sta5t.aoaF,^i. 

Xc Pennsylvama Avenue, 160 ft wnde, 
rSSmg from Anarostia River on e^^^ 

Eock Creek on the western boundary of the 


jNintn, r ana vj oirecus, - 

Street is the white marble building of the Land 
Office At the western end of the Mall, the 
great parkway Icadmg from the Capitol to the 
Potomac River, stands the Lincoln Memoaal 
(See Lincoin Meuobiai. ) South of Pcnnsyl 
vama Avenue, on the Mall are the huge con 
servatoacs of the Botamcal Gardens, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Bur^u of 

Engraving and Pnntmg The National Muse- 
um^ the MaU, between Nini and Twelfth 
Streets, and a bmlding of 

the Department of Agacultime, w of the 
Smithbonmn grounds, are notable On a com- 
manding ate, overlooking Rock Creo., n of 
Georgetown, is the U S Naval Obsenatory, 
with Its 26-mch equatorial telescope In r926, 
a Sns.ooo.ooo buildmg program was inaugu 
rated which mvoivcd the taanglc between 
Pennsylvama Avenue and the Mall In 
the first of this new group was completed— the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Buildmg, roth to 


GEORGE WASHIN GTON 

From a painting b> Gilbert Stuart m the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
^'**t?***^*^'^j painted at Philadelphia in 179s and it is belie\ed that 
ide president sat for it Manj of the Stuart pnintings of Washington 
were painted from studies 
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NVttfliinctoP 
—The poimhllnn Mil i-io in 


isihardBloCSireci No thWc-l In !0<s '< 

the «tvord umi ct tm jri'uji ' i' cvurplritd— ' i‘'Co o.''0 in l^c^ 
the Corir'erec Bui'dinn at in loio ' 

Constitution \ieniic and t4th tci .1 North j Consult \\ f V 

\\cst.ro\cnncc;Uac*c- Other hiiiUirq- m foi.P t Oo. 


West, cotenne 
the 
Labor 
Cowttvicc 
justice 
Oac 

S’rcet, rhich otTc-s n nu'e o’ snlh rc< mU‘e 
urns ardntr'onali atr'ni, tl i m tl 1 1 out *t i 
GM kri , the \r r ran Kol Cr ' HiiiMm. 'm< 


7S 7tMn i<;ca, i»t cm 
I in 10 0, mil in lo cm 
Writer*;’ 1‘rojfcl, II nr/iii i;- 

) 

I’lnnsilnnn roiintv 



W«» 1 itnrton, Mount, the Iii(;hcst pink 
. r». VJ3 ft ^ of the W Into Mt« flV-'-ulintial 
i K in ,.0 m <l < f the Nortl n tttn Lninnl Stite* 

to Ceos Sun Tit-' Con imnl I Miton-nl • t« in Civ". m , Nn llnmp hm 

- • Conroril On if* Mimmit i Inrh nfforils n 


IhIKottheDiuehUr rftle Wnr-n K«io , - - - - , n ,„oior 

latijn) ardtheto \imrinn H nl Imr-nlt.-iivrh tirn 'til V \ ! ,f'„irt„f 

coaspi-.n-as for their lienuti Vomn nr I’ntl ron fm.la r>tl mul jiml m rnilroi.l fcomphteif 
mils nn till « I in I*- 1 i nhOtt . ,r, 

111 on l)rt\r Wfluhinrton, Trrnl> of \ lirMn tiler 
fo' n t'l tnree nr. ihr W I i ' rh.m- m >l the ‘^in Jimn 
Mhans r<rsjl>ntinihr> «ii Ttioi u, mbnntion, ‘vtllin. <ii' 
'Tnif<<t I’lul tuti- iiith ri ltd lo lohini i nut Min n 


. \t Mil J\ Ti’i 
Woslilnpton WooUrr Talioferro tc it^h- 

to nlucitor ' »n of a 

it 

In l^7^ hi worl kI 


bo'dtrs the Pan \mcnnn f munds nn tlie « 

It 15 f'iia''Es fo* thr Cl nrj HI ’ ovi Drier 
citeadi*’ a’enp the vntenron 
of SIX trilcs On Meant baint 
the Gothic calhwlnl of “'t Peter nnd ‘'t P lul , Jiati 
Still la th' process of cm tnicli >n Fins l' tl i > I'T* 
nauanal nlhedral of the 1 p ‘ f pnl Chiirih nrd 1 
wsd'«^('dbj Prohman Kohh nnd 1 Utli iit)!-. t"^t" "i 

Woodto- Wil in Ls Imnnl here There nrcimuhtio --Im. i .nmn and n i hitt man 
three ail faUents itw Waslunuf n lie Co' ! 1 ‘ 'tn n ar Halt <.1 ord \ i 
cotan Art Gallcra, the National Gil'era of \tt ihia an\ to tie Hamilton * ’"V 

-- ’ ' tti-l InMitute iilurc hr paid hi' cxpinsf. lA 

ic III, as a janitor in the fall of 1^75 he 
a int to W ahlrn W \ , and taiieht ihrtr 
for thrie a nr lit then alltndrd the Waa 
land '^immira in Wadim, ton and in ih 7 o 
V IV apiminicil in in Iruclor al ll iinjilon 
In l®Si he arcrptid a rail to ottanlri and 
hetomr the prinripil of a normd ‘ehool 
at Tulreie, Ma (Sre TisKiur) In 
adajnrin. thr intirfvtv of the ehool Mr 
W'adnniton iiiadr n l rial mans indihi 
aildre* t- both m the North and in 
South, and iiltim ittU acriuired the rtpiUalion 
of lninR om of the aliU-si public speal i tv in ibt 
countra Ik foundial in I'oi. ibt liiskiRit 
(onknnet, and in iqso on mind the Na 
tioiial Nipro lliisiiuvs I ea.in The dcj,rct of 
AM ans conferred upon him 1 >\ Haraard Uni 
acrsiia in 1*1176, imd that of itn b> Dart 
mouth in looi Ilia jiubbcations includt 3 he 
liilurrqftlir Imerttan \f^rp (iSoo), Upjrom 
S/ortra (1001 first publialud stnalk in The 
Outlook) and Cluinicler liwldiiig (190a) 

Wnihinrtoia, CeorRO (l 73 ^ 1706 ) first 
Prc*uitnl of lilt U S , \\ IS Iwm nl Hridj,c«s 
Cretk \\ cstmoreland CO \ii,ltli 22,173s 
lie aaas tin. tldtal son of \uRualinL Wasbinj, 
ton and Marj Dali (n second aiik), nnd on Ids 
fathers aide was descended from n north of 
roRland familj (sec SLLCRAai Manop) 


nnd the Fret* Galkrj of \tt 
chn elibnrate pati aa-sttm is in c<iurr <if dr- 
L aiopincnl, rhich will ullimatek « anon id the 
’ oj nth prrJjs and coini’CtinR IwiilcaTrd:, 
The pnncipal pari 15 Kwl (.reek to the n of 
Ih" alj , cnntamin- i , 6 ^. acres i atindmi; aloar 
botlia dcs of Pod Grid fieattcrcrl throiirh 
out the alj are rumcniut square®, circle®, nnd 
small paits, of vhich I/ifaaclti '>qinrr, in 
front of the White Ilou'r 1® tht mo=t famon® 
Jaearlj all of them contain statue® llir most 
conspicuous of tlic monument® in \\ a*hm„ton 
IS that erected to Gcorj,c W a®hmf ton v Inch 
IS on the Mall near lourtccnlh Street, it 1® 
SSS ft high, and nt the time of its erect urn wa® 
the tallest piece of masonn in tin \ orld 
The pnnapal educational institution® arc 
George WashmRlon (foniurl) Columbian) 
Um\cisil>, Gcorgetovn Uniitrsits (17SS), 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Catholic 
Unucrsilj of America (18S9), Howard lini 
ieisit> (for \cgrocs), American Lm\cr®it>, 
W'ashington CollcRC of I^w, W'ashmgton Col 
lege of Music Catholic Suiters College, I)i® 
tnetof Columbia College, National Uni®cr®it® 
Training School The most important indus 
tnM arc printing and publishing, bread nnd 
other bakerj product® and ice cream Tlic 
principal go\ eminent industry is the Goaern- 
tncnl Pnmlni; Ofiicc 


In 





WasJnniton, D C Department of Commerce Building 


173s th® family removed to Stafford co , not ment under Jumonville, was surrounded bj 
far from Frcdencksbui^ Such education as the French and Indians at an indefensible 
Washmgton received was of the elementary place called Great Meadows, and on Julj 4 was 
sort, and his life dunng these early years >vas compelled to capitulate When in Februarv, 
essentially that of the frontier In r747 he 1755, Gen Braddock. arrived in Virginia, 
went to live with his elder brother, Lawrence, Washmgton accepted a place on his staff, wiUi 
who had inherited the estate of Mount Vernon, the lanlw of colonel In the campaign which 
on the Potomac Through the influence of followed, Washington’s warnings were disre- 
Fairfax he was appomted a public surveyor In garded, and on July 9 the English were am ' 
1751 he accompanied his brother Lawrence to bushed and met with a disastrous defeat on the 
the West Indies, where he had the smallpox Monongahela, their commander bemg among 
In October, 1753, Washmgton was commis- the dead In 1758 he commanded the Viigmia 
sioned by Governor Dmwiddie of Virginia to troops m the expedition of General Forbes, 
cany to the French on the Ohio a warning whidi achieved the expulsion of the French 
against mtrusion upon English tcmtoiy In from the Ohio country In December of that 
Apnl, I 7 S 4 , he set out with two companies for year he resigned his commission 
the Ohio, but, after defeaUng a French detach - 1 On January 6, 1759, Washington mamed 
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Martlia DandndRc, widow of Daniel Farkc 
Custis He hid prc\ louslj mbented his btoih 
ers propertx, and this, joined to his wife’s 
Health, made him one of iIil richest men in 
\mcnca The next fen \cars were parsed at 
Mount Vernon, which he cnhrj,cd and ini 
proand He was a member of tlic first Conti 
aental ConRress, m 1774, but appears to have 
taken no part in the debates On June 15, 
t 77 Si MashinRton n-as appointed b\ the Con 
gress commander in-chicf of the Continental 
\rm\ He at once set out for Massachusetts 
and on JuK 3 look command of the American 
forces at CambndRC. 



George ll'ai/iington 


During the Rcaolutionatj War (see Re\o 
i-tmoN, \innucAN) Washington had the tnplc 
task of creaung an arms , rcsistmg the Bntish, I 
and dcalmg with a aaallating, incompetent,' 
and dctecti\cl> consUtuted Congress lor 
Ultcr events *ce U S Ilistor} 

BMtasraphi —For a list of Washington’s 
wnUngs, consult Winsor’s Narrative and Crilt- 
eal Butory of America (\oI \aii ) Man> were 
also publidied with a Life bj Chief JusUce 
John Marshall ins sols 101804. W C Ford’s 
edition of his complete works (14 \ols) con 
tains manj letters and papers not prcviQust> 
published Among the biographies of Wash 


ington max be named those b> Marshall, M a*h 
ington Irxing, Sparks, Hale, and R Hiigho 

Washington nnd Jefferson CoUepe, lo- 
cated in Washington Pa was chartered in its 
present form in is&c, as the ri'ult of the 
union of twii cnlliu- Jefiir<on ColUgc, at 
Canonshurg charlirial in iSo , and Wnsh 
ington Collegi at WSdiinuton, in 1806 

Washington and Lee University, a col 
Icgiatc in titiitiun for nun at 1 cxington N a , 
founded ax \ucii‘-ia \c-idimx ncirStiunton 
in 1740 In 171 thi <clionl w i< incorporated 
near Lexinutnn a< I ibt rix Hall \cadi.mx It 
rcccixtd from George Wadiington in 1706 a 
pft of ‘harex in a canal rompani winch xtill 
xicldx an inciime of S 000 to the Hnixir Itv 
and in 1708 wax nnanitd Wa«hincton \ridr 
rox In i8n t w-ax ircharterLd a* W'a'hing 
ton College nnd in ts?! under n>. pneent 
Ullc Tlic work of the ColUgc wa< inter 
rupted during tin Cixil W'ar hut was re 
sumrd in iS6c when Gen Robert I 1 ee In 
came priMdint 

Washo, an Indian tribe xctikd In the 
region w of Rino and C ir*on Ntx 

Wasp, a iiami ippluil to two liivi ion‘ of 
the Hxminoptira— the Diploplen or tnn 
X aspx and tin Fnx>a>rt' or foxxornl xohtarx 
xxaxpx Tlu true w ixpx arc rithir 'olitarx nt 
xocial Of the xolitarx fnrmx mtntion max In 
made of the genera I umcnrx and Odvnirti'. 
of which manx xptciex occur in \orth Aincr 
ica Thexe xxaxpx con truct ‘mall mxtx citlrr 
in a burrow or aitathtd to trexx or wal’x 
xxhlcli an xiockid bx tin. molher waxp wi l> 
animal food The <ocial w I'px belong to t i 
familx I ripii/or which indudex ilie pipei 
making wupii mdliormix \x ilu waxpx ir 
xerx nnxitixi to cold the next ix cnxeloped in 
a papirx xubxtaiicc apparentlx to m imtain a 
high temperature 

Wnssermnnn, August von (tSOO ip c) 

1 German phx‘ician diximguixhcd pupil of 
I Koch and Ehrlich, discoxend (loofi) the 
’W’axscniiann ri iction’ for xx philix 

Wassermann, Jacob li87t 1934), Gcr 
man noxclist, wrote The H orWi Illusion. 
Dr ArrLhovrn, and the autobiography, Jf> 
Life as Gtrman and Jew 

Watch, on shipboard, a dixision of the Lrexv 
into lwa>— or if it be a large crew into three— 
SKlions, that one set ol men may haxc cbaigi 
of the xcsscl while the others rest llic oa> m d 
night are dix ided into watches of four lioi r« 
each, except the period from 4 *0 8 p m which 
K dixadcd into two dojt ivotehrs of two hoi 1-'* 
duration each 

Water, H, 0 , a compound of one xoliime c 
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oxygen gas with two of hydrogen, the propor- 
tions by weight being 8 of Uie former to i of 
the latter It occurs m vast quantities in 
nature in the sohd, liquid, and gaseous states, 
coloring BO less than two-tlurds of the surface 
of llic globe It constitutes about seven' 


produces annually many hundred thousands 
of watches, as well os clocks, roUmg mill and 
foundry products, pins, buttons, cutlciy 
novelties, rubber and clastic goods, plated and 
Bnttania ware Waterbuiy was firet settled in 
of llic globe It constitutes about seven' 1674 and was known as hlhttatucL In j686 
eighths of the atutnal body and mnc'tcntlisof it was incorporated and the name nus changed 
many plants, while it is “dso present in manj' to Waterbary It was incorporated in 1833 as 
minerals Water is formed m many chemical « c'lv r> m 
actions— for example, by the combustion of by- 
drogen and its compounds Vtordinary temper' 
aturcs water is an odorless faintly groenish- 
bluc hqutd It bods at roo" C under normal 
pressure, and freezes with expansion at 0“ c. 

It is incompressible, a jMor conductor of heat 
and clcctnaty, and is taken as a standard of 
comparison in dclcnmnation of specific heat 
and specific gravity, and in settling the unit of 
temperature Water has great solvent power 
Chcmicallv, water is neutral, but enters easily 
into many chemical actions 
TFo/cr for Domcslti Use— For dnnhng, 
water should not be too soft, and must not 
contain much, magnesium compounds, or be 
able to dissolve lead Organic matter m water 
is represented by the free and the albuminoid 
ammonia, chlorine, and nitrates, and includes 
those substances which a water may derive 
from animal or plant products The diseases 
earned by water arc due to spcafic nucto-or- 
ganisms, particularly those that cause typhoid 
fever and cliolcra A high bacterial count, 
particularly if U cob, or other gas produemg 
organisms arc present, is presumptive evidence 
of sewage contamination, lugh clilonne (unless 
near tlie sea) and high albuminoid ammonia ate 
further c\ idcnco to the same end Water may 
be purified on a large scale by scdimontation 
and filtration, and on a small scale bv m- 
traUon through Pasteur, Bcrkcfeld, or other 
carefulh designed, closc-graincd filters, work- 
ing at a low rale, and slcnhzed at frequent 
intcnsls. or by boiling for half an hour 
Boiled or distilled water, howcicr, has no 
air in it, and is m consequence Aat jmd in- 
sipid, and some sjstem of aeration should be 
adopted to overcome this 
Water Beetles See Dytisco* 

Water Bugs (Hydrocorisae or 
ata) , a division of hemipterous insects, cliarac-^ , 
tenzed both by their aquatic habitat a^ b> 
the fact that the antenme are concealed on 
the under surface of the head, and so appear to 

'^'^Watorbury, City, Connecticut, county scat 
of New Haven co , on the Naugatuck ^ver, 89 
of New York Waterbuiy is tlic d»c£ 


SJ; mamJactunng citj* m the country 


It 


incorporated in 1833 as 

a city, p 99,314 

Water Chestnut, Jesuit’s Nut, or Water- 
caltrops The name water dicstnut is also 
sometimes given to the edible tubers of the 
Chinese plant Eleochans tuberosus 

Water Clock See Clepsydra 

Water-color Painting, the piOCCSS of 
pamting with colors mixed with water instead 
of oil Water-color painting mcludes painting 
in ‘tempera,’ undoubtedly the most anaent 
mode of painting, so-called because the color 
IS to a large extent tempered with a glutinous 
binding medium, soluble in water, such as 
size, gums, or egg The bmdmg medium of 
ordinary water colors is a very small propor- 
tion of gum or some similar substance In 
their preparation there is also added a httlc 
glyccrmc, to keep them moist, that they may 
bo easily soluble in water Ihe preparations 
for tempera are fully desenbed m such works 
as Fidd’s Grammar of Coloiirntg and F Hamil 
ton Jackson's Mural Pantltng 
About 1890, when the New York Watei 
Color Club was wgamzcd, water-color agsun 
resumed an important pHcc m artistic ex- 
ptcssion after a period of niiglcct Winslow 
Homer, 1836-1910, well known ns a painter in 
oil, was equally distmguislicd for his water 
colors An e\ccUcnt example is Tornado 
Bakantas in the Metropohtnn hluscum, New 
York City Outstanding, also, is the work of 
John Singer Saigcnt, 1856-1935, whose water- 
colors have exerted much mlluoncc on con- 
temporary American art A senes of to sketch- 
es by Sargent were bought by the Brookl^ 
Art Museum Thomas Benton excels m this 
medium, and there are many axccUent water 
color painters whose works are known locaUv 
See Vernon Blake's now (0 Sketch 
Sec Paiotino Consult Redgrave s Uirtory 
of Wctcr-cciour Painting in Enfiani, Van 
Buren Magomgle’s Arehiteelural Eendering m 

lFosft(r92r) , j 

Water Conduits may be dossed under two 
heads those m which the water has its surfare 
open to the atmosphere, those m whidi 
tratcrhasnofrecsurfacc-i c is fiomng under 

pressure TIic carrying capacity of a channel 
depends upon the cross-secUon aroi of the 
strwm, the wetted perimeter of the channel 
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the gradient of the sUcitn, or, m pressure 
pipes, the hsdrauhe gradient or <Iopc, the 
smoothness of the channel 

I CHnnrls open to tie Urrosphere — U the 
ground level Js smlable, a ditcli wll serve, the 
natural earth banks being left Hut hard clav 
or gnv cl IS able to stand a v clocit} of onlv from 
three to four feet per second, and light sandv 
rod onlv from a half to two feet per rocond 
When rock is cut through, the channel »s 
frequLntlv left rough for ceonomv lJut a 
Imii channel will have a greater cartjinv, 
capaat> than an unhned one, ovang to tlic de 
crearo in fnction Bnck or concrvlc is general 
ly used for lining in Lngland and concrete in 
the United States Where the ground level 
sinks below the gradient line of the channel, 
the water can be earned across the low lying 
ground through an inverted siphon under 
pressure This is seldom done escept in pipes 
but stdl there are eases of masonrv aquHucts 
and tunnels, being so subjected to pressure, 
notablv in tlie cast of tltc Xcii Croton \que 
duct, for Xcw \ork City 
i Condinfs under Pressure — Only occasion 
ally rs pressure put on masonry conduits or 
tunnels, or on pipes of cement or earthenware 
Thvy can, however, Ik constructed to stand a 
small head, but in almost all such eases metal 
pipvs arc used Occasionally large mains have 
been hud of wooden staves damped wath 
steel bands Wrought iron tubes and steel 
pipes formed of n\ eled plates hav c of late > ears 
been greatly used, on account of tlicir ^ing 
lighter than cast iron pipes of the same diamc 
ter \ pipe line requires the strongest pipes in 
the Valievs—: e where it dips most deeply be 
lowthchydnuhc gradient, where it approaches 
the hydraulic gradient at the crests tlic pres 
sure 13 least, and Uie lightest section of pipes is 
there u*ed No part of the pipes ought to nse I 
above the hvdrauhc gradient 
Water-creis Sec Cre«c 
Water-cure See Hydrotherapy 

Waterfalls arc common all over the Cordil I 
Icran region of Amcricafthe Highlands of Great 
Britain and Scandinavna, in tlic Alps of New 
Zealand, and other mountainous areas — e g 
the Staubbach in the Alps (Sfo/t ), Sutlicriand 
Falls in New Zealand (1,900 ft), Yoscmllc 
Falls in the Sierra Nemda of California (2,060 
ft ) The Niagara Falls (tOs ft ) are due to a 
resistant layer of compact Niagara limestone 
covering more easily eroded soft shales Fre 
qurntly the upper bed is a lava with vertical 
joints, as in the Victoria (Zambezi) Falls 
(^f'O ft ) Or the y cllowstonc Falls A fault may 
also form an cscatpmcnt mtb /alls The Nia- 
cara. Falls exhibit a most unportant industrial 


utilization of water power 

Water-flea, a gincral name given to minute 
free swimming Crustacea, whctlicr fresh water 
or marine csjicciilly to the members of the 
Oslracoda, Cladoccra, and Copepoda 

Waterford, maritime countv, a province 
mMunster,Irciand The surfaceks mountainous 
m the n and n w , culminating in the Comcr- 
agh Mts (a,S97 ft ) The Grand Cana! af- 
fords through navagation between Waterford 
and Dublin More than half the surface is 
under pasture dairy farming is important 
Marble is quarried near Qippoquin and \\ lute 
church Atva (admin co ), 717 sq ni , p 5:, 
9 »S 

Woter-Uly, a term applietl to v anous watc- 
plants, cspcciallv to certain 'pccics of the gen 
era Nvraplnca and Nupliar The beautiful 
white water lily of our Lakes and slow streams 
IS CasloJm (A'ym/i/aru] odorata, tlic common 
yellow water lilv, or 'spailir dock ’ is Ayw- 
phara < d'tna feet. \YartiAJ-\ 

Waterloo, Vlllagi, Bcl{ lum, 11 m s of 
Uru'scls On the monimr of June 18, 1815, 
Napoleon had asstmbUal an armv of about 
74 000 men m front of tlic ridi,i of ^Iont St 
Jean and tlic forest of Soignics Wellington 
confronted his adversary with an anny of 
about 67,000 strong, but composed of various 
nationalities Tlic attack began by a diinon 
[Slration against the Untisb right, but 
w-as converted into a real attack At about 
1 half past one the French began the first grand 
I attad Napoleon rccciv ed news at about j r 
U that Gtouclvy would be unable to arrive in 
time lie resolved to make head against Hu 
low Under cover of a tremendous cannonade 
the French captured La Hay c Sainte at alioul 
BIX in the evening Tins gave thim access to 
Wellington’s centre Ncy, Uiinking that 
Wellington was about to retreat, resolved to 
make a cavalry atbacl against the British 
right cenUt Tliey charged again and again, 
but failed to pierce the invanciblc squares 
Meanwhile BlUchcr, who had arnved at St 
Lambert, ordered BUlow to attack Napoleon 
was compelled to detach the Young Guard and 
part of the Old Guard, together alwul 6,000 
strong, to keep bad the advancing Prussians, 
and at about six CQIow’s attack was repelled 
As the battle was still undecided, Napoleon 
resolved to strike a last blow for victory At 
a IitUc after seven tlic French onset began 
along the w hole line On the right the troops of 
D’Erlon gained some partial success, but on 
the left the defenders easily held their ground 
Soon after eight o’clock part of the Prussian 
rst corps made its appearance on the field, and 
Napoleon’s nght wais instantly driven in, and 
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the French nnny began to dissolve m rout A 
short tune afterwards Billow renewed the 
attack on Napoleon’s nght flank and rear, 
Planchcnoit was stormed after a desperate 
struggle, and 40,000 more enemies bore down 
on the French host The defeated army fled in 
disorder from the field, save the four battalions 
of the Guard, who, formed mto squares, fought 
stubbornly to the last, and perished almost to a 
man The French army was virtually anni- 
hilated, the losses of WcUington and Blilcher 
were about 30,000 men 

Consult Ropes' T/te Campaign of Waterloo, 
Creasy’s Fifteen Dccisne Battles of the World 

Waterloo, aty, loiva, county seat of Black- 
hawk CO , on both banks of the Cedar River 
Waterloo is located in the heart of the great 
Com Belt, m one of the richest agncultural 
sections of the world It has abundant water- 
power, and manufactures tractors, cream sep- 
arators, automobile tops, gas and gasolme en- 
gmes, clothmg, machines, bnck and cement 
machmery, p Si >743 

Watermelon, the fruit of the trailmg vine 
Cttrullus vulgaris, a plant native to Africa, but 
now widdy ^tivated throughout the world It 
IS of greatest commcraal importance m the 
Umted States and Southern Russia There are 
many cultivated vancties of watermelon 
Some hard-rmded, rather sohd, white-fleshed 
sorts, known as atrons, are used for preserves, 
and are not edible raw 

Water Meters are mstruments for meas- 
urmg the volume of flow of water— or other 
hquid— tluoughapipe A pump may serve as 
meter, if the strokes arc counted by a mo- 
cbamcal counter the count need only be roulb- 
phed by volume per stroke This pnnaple 
was formerly appbed to meters Two tanks of 
equal volume fiUmg and emptying alternately 
under mfluence of a valve, wluch is thro^ 
over whenever one tank is full, form a sU 
simpler meter, this arrangement is used for 

boiler-fccd meters . , , , — 

Water-works meters, by far the most nn- 
oortant class, are of the four following types 

I Disc meters are very Mo- 

tive, and maintam their accuracy well 'Ihey 
SUd. to fit PI*, from S;f-mok « ^ 
diameter (rarely up to 6 inches), to measure 
flows from 3 to 20 cubic feet per ^ute 

a Re/oryJIetcrs— Rotary and disc meters 

measure positively, by „ 

7 VdZty Meters -The moving demtmt is 

a small fan wheel o^urbme 
the flowing water The measurement is infer 
enttal, as contrasted with positive 


VXiTr-A tlpenng pipe flowing. low stream 


full of water has lower pressure at the small end 
than at the large end, and the pressure differ- 
ence IS directly proportional to the veloaty of 
flow (Ventun tube effect) In Herschel’s 
Ventun meter a section of pipe tapers down to 
one-half or onc-third the normal diameter, 
and beyond this gradually flares outward 
agam The difference of pressure between en 
irance pomt and throat is measured by a dif 
ferential gauge connected to the two pomts by 
small tubes Ventun meters offer no resistance 
to flow, arc not subject to wear, and arc suited 
to very large volumes of flow The largest 
meter of this type m the world is installed on 
the Catskill Aqueduct, New York This meas 
urcs 410 ft long, with a diameter of 7 3 4 ft to 
17 r-2 ft The capaaty is 700,000,000 gal 
daily 

Water Polo, an aquatic game played by 
two teams of seven swimmers each, employing 
a white rubber ’association’ football At each 
end of the pool a wall space is marked off for 
the goal This space is 10 ft wide and 3 ft 
above the water Ime 

The object of each team is to touch the op 
ponents’ goal with the ball This may be 
done by tossing the ball from outside the 15 ft 
Ime, when it counts two pomts, or by rushing 
through and holding the ball against the goal, 
when It counts five pomts An imaginary line 
IS drawn four feet from each goal, and no 
players except the goal tenders are allowed 
witliin this hne until the ball is within it 
Lmes are also drawn fifteen feet from the goals 
as foul hnes A player may pass or throw the 
ball through the air, or may carry it with him 
on the surface of the water, but may not swim 
with it under water Anv player within four 
feet of the ball, or holdmg it, may be tackled, 
but a tackle under any other conditions is a 
foul — ewept within the goal section, a space 
four by eight feet within the four-foot liue, and 
between two parallel lines two feet from eiAer 
end of the goal, where mdiscnminate ta^ng 
is allowed The game is played in two halves 
of se\cn mmutes (actflal play) each, with a 
three nuniitc intermi'ision 
Vfater Power A nver flowing from higher 
to lower levels is a possible source of power 
because of the kmctic and potential energy ot 
Its waters Generally, the nght to develop 
power goes with the ownership of the nver 
and bed If a nver is not navigable, 
ownership of its banks cames with it the own- 
ership of the bed, and the nght to make any 
dnersion or obstruction that docs not intimere 
With the npanan nglits of others abov c and bc- 
If a nver is nawgablc oosinic- 
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for the Blind is situated 


Perkins Institute 

iere, p 35^37 

Waterways A waterway may be defined as 
any aqueous channel either artificially or 
naturally hmited m section so as to make a 
pnnapal channel or faurway for navigation, or 
a channel through which water may flow for 
power purposes or for irrigation Where dif- 
ferences of elevation of water surface exist, 
locks form an essential feature of their con- 
struction The common form of lock IS old The 
first lock built m the Umted States was at the 
Sault Ste Mane, it was constructed in 1797-8 j 
(r) The Natural Fairway is well illustrated 
by the mam channel of approach to a harbor 
The Ambrose Channel entrance to the harbor 
of New York affords a minimum depth of a 
little more than 40 ft and a width of about 
2,000 ft It extends from deep water off Sandy 
Hook about 8,000 ft, to that part of the old 
channel leading to the mner port or harbor of 
New York City, where the deepest draft ships 
m ocean commerce berth for dischargmg and 
taking on cargo The channel was dredged 
through firm material, and the balance be- 
tween the harbor pnsm and tidal veloaty is 
such that the channel practically mamtains it- 
self 

(a) The Canalised River, (3) the Artificial 
Canal — ^These two types may convemently 
be considered together, as both arc frequently 
foimd m a smgle canal hne, as m the Barge 
Canal of the State oj New York The history 
of the New York State Barge Canal dates 
back to 1825, and the canal has been m active 
operation practically throughout the entire 
penod' of its existence It mdudes all the 
structures reqmred m a lock canal, a consider- 
able portion of which hes m a canalized nver 
The ongmal Ene Canal was about 323 m 
long, with one tenmnus at Buffalo, on Lake 
Ene, and the other at Albany, on the Hudson 
River 

The length of the improved canal, known as 
the Barge Canal, from Waterford on the Hud- 
son River to Tonawanda near Buffalo is 339 ^ » 
throughout the length of which there arc 35 
locks, exclusive of the U S Government lock 
m the Hudson River a short distance below 
Waterford. The lifts of these locks vary from 6 
ft to 34 1-2 ft The entrance to the canal at 
Waterford is from the Hudson River and from 
there it is about 7 m to the entrance mto the 
,^T,n 1 irWI Mohawk, at which pomt the water 
surface is about 169 s ft above the Hu^n 
The total length of the improved Barge Canal 
^tem, mduding 10 m of canal harbors, is 
525 m , of which 382 m is m canalized nvers 

and lakes The total freight carrying capaaty 


of the Canal is estimated at about 20,000,000 
tons annually The State of New York im- 
poses no tolls for the use of the canal It is a 
free waterway 

The Panama Canal is another example of a 
canal whidi consists m part of a mnnliwvl 
nver The northern part of the Panama Canal 
IS in rcahty along the canalized Chagres Riicr, 
the canah^tion consistmg of Gatun Lake, the 
descent from which, on the n , is accomplished 
by the Gatun locks built m the Gatun dam 
See Panama Canal 

The Manchester Ship Canal along the es- 
tuary of the River Mersey, before approaching 
the city of Manchester, England, is an example 
of canalization of an estuary This canal, 
which IS one of the promment lock canals of the 
world, was formally opened by Queen Wetona 
m 1894. It has four sets of locks, and its 
length IS 35 1-2 m See Manchester Ship 
Canai 

The St Marys Falls Canal at the outlet of 
Lake Supenor and inlet of St Marys River, 
between the State of Michigan and Canada, 
exhibits the canalization of St Marys Falls, 
while St Marys River itself, bdow the locks, is 
a canalized nver throughout a large part of its 
length, although no locks are found m it The 
St Marys Falls Canal is m reahty a group of 
five canals with suitable approach (hannels 
Four of these canak pre on the Amcnem side of 
the falls and one on the Canadian side Each 
has one lock built practically at the foot of the 
falls, so that a boat leaving any one of the 
locks finds Itself in the improved channel bdow 
the falls 

(4) Artificial Canals without Locks — Canals 
of this doss are wdl typified by the Suez Canal, 
which connects the Red Sea with the Mediter- 
ranean Inasmuch as these two seas are prac- 
tically a part of the ocean, there is no matenal 
difference of level between them due to tidal or 
other acbon, though this is not necessarily the 
case where a canal connects two seas or oceans, 
as has already been observed m the discussion 
of the Panama Canal The Suez Canal, thcic 
fore, is a sea-level canal It has no locks, but 
has been excavated mostly m sand or sandy 
soil and requires terminal construction at each 
end, as well as protective works at other 
pomts The total navigable length of the canal 
j3 nearly 100 m The ongmal depth was 27 ft , 
with a bottom width of 73 ft , but m 1885, fol- 
lowmg the recommendations of an mternation 
al commission, improvements were begun 
which gave a mmimum dqith of 36 ft and a 
bottom width of 213 ft fon the straight parts;, 
between Port Said and the Bitter Lakes and 
250 ft between Bitter Lakes and Suez, m 
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Enghs^ assies H 5 s wave Its veloaty is always higher than the 
colkcted W orks (6 vols ) appeared in 1753 veloaty of the distortional wave, and maj be 
Waukegan, aty, Uinois, on Lake hlichi- higher than that of the compressional 
gai^ a rcsidenbal and manufacturing suburb Lord Kayleigh has also pomted out the exist 
OT Chicago and popular as a summer resort once of a surface wave propagated along 
The place \vas first settled m 1835 and known the face of an extended elastic sohd This sur- 
as LitUe Fort until 1849 1859 it wasm face wave has never been observed, cxcqit 


corporated as a aty, p 34,241 



James Wall 

(Portrait bv Sir W Bcechey ) 
Waukesha, city, Wisconsin, r6 m s w of 


possiblv in the case of earthquakes 
WAVES, Women's Auxiliary Volun- 
teer Emergency Service, in World War II 
Wax, a term apphed to various substances 
derived from the animal, vegetable, and mm 
eral kingdoms, which generall> are lighter than 
water, melt on hcatmg to a limpid hquid, and 
are combustible, being not unlike fats, but 
harder and more lustrous m appearance They 
arc insoluble in water and cold alcohol, but are 
more or less soluble in boiling alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, petroleum spirit, and tuipcntme, 
and^ are normally white, although some of 
them — such os beeswax, laurel wax, camauba 
wax — contain m their crude form a little color- 
mg matter In chemical composibon the 
animal and vegetable waxes arc, as a rule, 
formed b> the union of fatty aads and alcohols 
of high molecular weight, while the mineral 
waxes arc hydrocarbons The most important 
waxes arc beeswax, a secretion of bees, Chmese 
wax, produced by the attads of an insect, 
Japan wax, from the seeds of a plant, Braraban 
ivax, a complex mixture of high alcohols, aads, 
and hydrocarbons from the leaves of a plant 
and myrtle wax, from the bemes of ifyrica 
cerifcra Spermaceti is a hard, very ghstcning, 
pearly wax, found in the head of the sperm 


Milwaukee It is one of the most important whale, Physetcr macroeephalus Ozokentc is a 
cummer resorts m the Northwest. An import- natural hydrocarbon wa-x, largely used in 
ant mdustry is the exportmg of the medianal candle-making Paraffin wax is also a hydro- 
waters which abound m the vianity Many carbon, one source bang petroleum It is 
prehistonc, probably Indian, mounds sUU c.x- chiefly used for the manufacture of candles, in 
1st m the vianity The first settlement was making waxed papers, and as an msulator 
made m 1834, p 19,243 Waxes arc also employ^ m the finishing oftex- 

Wave, an undulating motion due to a vane- tile fabrics, making of ointments, pomades, 
tv of causes The most famihar kind of wave is furniture polishes, and mcdicmaJ plaster^ as 
the wave or npple of water, which is obviously weU as for j^undry and hou^old^ Con- 

astate of moUonpassmg over the surface of the salt Animal and Vegetable Fixed Oils Fats, 

« Uv. ° w™ .“Sd ot p-sscrio^ taj„,y 

„ do md.,™ lad, .1 d^sucly-ta., Wd,ty, “S 



there«acompr«s.ond vrave, i^osejW 0^ the bead and cbm The 

depen^ upon both fte ripdityMd ttec^^^ “Jgs are slate clred They feed on msecU 

pressibihty In travels along a thm, and bemes and are tame and gentle The 

third type of wave, whiA travels -dong a handsomest speaes is the Bo- 

lero '’Thm may” bc"i3^ *e kngitudmal £ian Waxwing, found in the northern parts 
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ol the Northern Henusphere The cedar Wax 
wing. Cedar bird, or Cherrj bird is common 
throughout temperate North \mcnca It is 
smaller but otherwise very sunilar to the Bo- 
hcmiati Waxwmg The third species is the 
Japanese Waxwing 

Wayne, Anthony (1745-96), American 
soldier, was bom m Eosttown, Pa He com- 
manded various forces dunng the Bexolution, 
and served under Lafayette against Cornwal- 
lis in 1781 and later m the capture of the' 
Bnti^ army at Yoiktown. He was elected to ' 
the Pennsylvania Assembly m 1794, was a 
member of the Georgia convention that ratified 
the Federal Constituhon, and served m Con- 
gress from 1791 until 1793, when he was then 
appointed general m-chief of the army, and ' 
chosen b> President Washington to conduct a ' 
campaign against the northwestern Indians 
Wayne was unquestionably one of the ablest 
soldiers of the Reiolutionxry period, he was 
known by the sobriquet of ‘Mad Anthony ’ 
Ways and Means, Committee of, a Com- 
mittee of the U S House of Representatives to 
which are referred for consideration all meas- 
ures afiecting the national revenues Down to 
1865 the Committee of Ways and Means also 
had charge of appropriation mils 
Weakfieh, or Squeteague, sometimes call 
ed ‘Sea Trout,' a fi^ which a^unds along the 
sandy shores of the Atlantic Coast from Cape 
Cod to Flonda, and is caught for market in 
large numbers m sprmg and early summer, its 
spawning season It is a greenish brown 
above, ^%cry below, with irregular brownish 
spots, average weight about fi\e pounds 
Wealth The word is denved from the 
Anglo-Saxon <veal, well being In economics 
the sunplcst definition which emerges is that 
*lVealth consists of commodities which can be 
appropnated, and which have value m ex- 
change.’ Thus, one of the pnmary essentials of 
life, pure air, is intnnsically but not economic- 
ally wealth, for while it ‘avails towards well 
being,’ It cannot be appropnated, and has 
therefore no exchange value. On the other 
hand, a tawdry pnnt, which may actually de 
grade well being, is economically ‘wealth,’ be- 
cause It can be sold for a penny, and therefore 
has value in exchange Econoimc'wealth’isa 
purely commercial term which has no necessary 
relation to wdl being It could only become 
synonomous with well being yn a soae^ m 
which commercialism had been oi erthrown 

a small carmvorous animal of the 
h which mdudes the marten,' 

and polecat In general 
e body is from six to eight inches m length, 
nuch elongated, being especially adapted to 


worming its iva> through dense herbage or into 
holes m search of prey The head is small, the 
neck long, the legs short, and the tail about 
one-fourth to one-third the length of the body 
The color is a mahogany brown above and 
white below, changing in winter, in species 
dwelling m cold dimatcs, to pure white except 
for the black toil bp It is a breless hunter, 
feeding on rats, mice, moles, shrews, and field 
mice, and occasionally attacking young rabbits 
and birds 
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Weather, the general atmospheric con- 
dibons at any definite bme, indudmg tern 
perature, preapitation, cloud and sunshme, 
humidity, and irmds It vanes from day to 
day, and is to be diifcrcnbated from climate, 
which denotes the average weather conditions 
over a considerable penod In general the 
weather and its varmtions may be said to be 
due to the motion of the earth’s lower atmos- 
phere In the tempente zone, which Ucs m the 


belt of the prey aihng westerlies the controllmg 
factors are the paths of q doncs, or areas of 
low pressure, and anticyclones or areas of bgh 
pressure 
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Con5uli 
Jlurcau 

WVnth^r Bureau, U S , li n biirtiu of the 
Oquirtwtnt of Aj-nculturc, crciu-d m iSor lor 
«ic pun>osc of continuing and dcxtlopini; the 
nctcorolonnl ^vork earned on. cince ivSyo, bv 
of tJic arni> It is diarj^td 
«U/i the forecaMnig of Uit ntathcr, the issue 
of vtorm tinminss the (]icpli> of neither and 
flood siftmls for the benefit of aRnculturc. 
«jmnicrcc, and na\isition, the Raupine and 
rcportjni, of nvtrs, the rminti nance and open- 
tion of sti n)i«t ttJpcnph Imcs. and the col 
lection and trinsniission of minnc intcUi- 
pcncc for tht iHiicfit of comnu’ce and naviga 
turn, the riporilnn of tcmjicnturt and ramfiH 
rondiuors for the cotton interests, the displa> 
of frost, cold ni\c, and other siKiiils, the dis- 
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furnished for shcepmm^ 
p he shcanng and Jamhing seasons The 
diwon issues a Aa/wna/ n<w/h<r ard Crop 

rufr uf the 
UiKf, ind (^stonil /Me/, ns on vanous 
mclwrological subjects Weather scrcca 
similar to that of the United States arc msm- 
tained in pracUcaWj a\l ciMlized countnes 

r 1780-18161, 

Creek Indian chief, «on of a white man h\ a 

half breed squan After the flnaldcfcat of the 
lu ^^P'seshoc Bend, on March a;, iSt 4 , 
Utnthcrford sumndend to General Jackson, 
and afterward settled on a plantation at Little 
Riacr, VLa 

tnbulion of nctciVrolo’icaTinformaUon'inth^LjA^^^^^ f 

.nt..rcst of agriculture and commerce, and the produced b> the ac- 


intijcst of agriculture and commerce, and the 
taking of sudi mctcoro!oi.icat ob>mrvations as 
ma> lit neecssarj to cstablidi and record the 
elimatic conditions of the United States, or ate 
essential for the proper execution of the/orc- 
gwng duties 

Tlie U catlit r Jliimau is probabU' best known 
through the work of the I orccast Uiaision, b\ 


-- - ■ ^ I crosses inu mtcrswits the tr* 

which the datlj fon casts and weather maps arc jangles is called the weft or woof 


issued These forecasts, containing jiredic- 
tions from t\\cni> (our to thirtj six hours in 
ndva.net,, arc based upon simultaneousobscia a- 
lions of loeal weather conditions taken dailj at 
8 A M and 8 r ai , scaentj lifth mcndian time, 
at about coo regular obscmtion stations scat- 
tered tliroughout the United States and the 
■\\ cst 3 iidics Obscrv ations are telegraphed, m 
a spcaal aplicr code for the a.akc of cconomj, 
nccuraca, and simplialj, to the Central Ofiice 
at Washington, and to the central stations, 
a here forecasts for the rcspcctiac districts arc 
made and telegraphed, within two hours from 
the tafing of tlic observations, to about i,6oo 
distributing points, whence fhej arc further 
disseminated bj tclcgrapli, telephone, wireless, 
and mail By a system of intcr^angc with the 
weather bureaus of Canada and Mexico daily 
reports arc receiver! from a number of stations 
in those countries Under normal conditions 
daily observations arc also rccciv cd from many 
other countries 

The vanous agncultunl services of the 
Bureau arc grouped togctlicr in the Division of 
AgncuUund Meteorology Special bulletins 
and warmngs arc issued m the corn and wheat 
regions, the pnncipal cotton States, the nee 
growing region of Texas and Louisiana, the 
sugar dislnct of the Southern States, the vari- 
ous fruit growing regions, the tobacco and al 
falfa distncts, and the cattle range distnct of 


tion of the atmosphere on exposed rock sur- 
faces Set. nsosroN 

I Weaving is the n it of forming a web or doth 
bj Uic intersecting of two distinct sets of 
®'‘ y The one set of vaims 
which pass in a longitudinal direction from end 
to end of the wel) is called the wajp, U,c vam 
'I , " ”®ssre and mtcrsccts the waip al right 

Textures 
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mde bj knotting, twisting, and knitting aw 
(hstinguishcd from woven fabrics b> the fn*t 
that the j'arns in these proceed in the same di-- 
rcction or have similar functions, while m 
knitUng one continuous thread alone is used 
Webb, Matthew (1848-S3), known as Cap- 
tain Webb, Dnglish Clianncl swimmer, sue 
cceded on the second attempt, Vug 24, 1S75 
To maintain a waning jwpulantv, he under- 
took to swam the rapids and whirlpool of Ni- 
agara, and perished m the attempt 
Webster, Daniel (1782-1858), Amcncan 
statesman, lawyer, and orator, bom m Sahs 
bury, N H Herapidlj achieved distinction at 
the bar, and was elected to Congress in 1812, 
his second term ending in 1817 He then re- 
moved to Boston and entered practice His 
first great ease (r8iS) in the Supreme Court 
was the Dartmoutli College ease m which 
he mamtamed succcssfullj that the charter 
of a corporation was a contract, the obhgn- 
Uon of which could not be impaired by the 
states, and that the phrase in the Consti- 
tution, ‘the Jaw of the land,’ did not mean 
any law that a legislature might pass, but 
law which was m conformity to the require- 
ments of the Constitution Webster soon 
became one of the leading Amcncan orators, as 
he was already recognized to be m the front 
rank of ConsPtutfonoI lawvctB He had a 
presence to which the epithet ’godlAe’ was 
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habitually applied dunng his lifciirae IBs eye 
Ras piercing, his \oice of cxtriordinary com- 
pass and flexibOity 

In 1822 he was elected to the House of 
RcpTesentaU\cs from Boston, and was re- 
elected in 1S24. In 1827 he was elected to the 
Senate from Massachusetts, and ser\cd until 
1841 Webster was Secretars oi State, 1841, 
under Hamson, continuing under Tjler until 
the ratification of the Ashburton treaty, 
when be resigned and returned to his practice 
at the bar In 184s he was again elected to 
the Senate from Massachusetts, and served 
until 1850 

Webster died at his home in Marshfield, 
Mass, on Oct 24, 1832 Ne\er, perhaps, m 
the histors of the countrj was there a mote 


general expression of sorrow The onl> other 
cases which can be compared to it, were the 
demonstrations following the death of Wash- 
mgton and the death of Lincoln These three 
men certainly did more than any other ati- 
zens to shape the destinies of the United 
States To Webster we owe it cspcaall> that 
he convinced the Supreme Court and the 
people of the Umted States that the Federal 
government was a Umon, that it had all 
powers necessaty to its maintenance and 
prescn’ation, that whencicr a power is 
granted m the Constitution, e\cr\ thing rea- 
sonably and fairly in\ ol\ cd ip the cxermse 
of that power is granted also , that the in- 
strumentahties of the national government 
are frte from adiersc legislauon by the 
states, that freedom of commerce between 
the different states is sacred, that Congress 
has power to regulate the entire passenger 
traffic to and from the Umted States With- 
out the establishment of these the Union 
wodd long since have been dissoKed 
Webster, John (trsSr-c idafi), English 
dramatist, ivas author of Senccan tragedies, 
n ^hich The While Demi (1612) and The 
Duress oi Main (x6r6) are best known 

(^738-1843), American 
lOTcogmpher H.s ‘blue-back* spelling book 

nLti popular use for seicral 

wnerations It is said that his family lived on 

tte prooHids of this spelling book ^nng the 
e years he was occupied in pr^ianng 
ms Apierican Didtonary of the Engltsh Lang 


Wedgwood, Jonah (1730-95), Ei 
poKer, vias bom at Buisiem, in StaSord 
where m 1759 be set up m business for hu 
ue may be said to have created Enghsl 
Jj? He patented a cream-colored pore 
which from Queen Charlotte’s appreoati 


it became known as queen’s ware, and he in- 
duced the sculptor Flaxman to fumtsh him 
with classical designs for what is still known as 
Wedgwood ware — while cameo rehefs on a blue 
or biscuit-brown ground 
Weed, Thurlow (1797-1882), American 
journalist and politician, was bom at Cano, 
H Y After a successful career ns a newspaper 
man he founded m 1836 the Albany Evening 
Journal, which he controlled and edited for 
more than thirty j cars In rS6t he was sent to 
Europe with Archbishop Hughes of N Y and 
Bishop Mcllvamc of Ohio, to prcicnt, if 
possible, European intervention on behalf of 
the CoMcdcmcy In 1S67 he became editor of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, but re- 
signed on account of ill health He was an 
carlv opponent of slavery and of imprison 
ment for debt, and a supporter of internal im- 
provements and state banks The mtroduc- 
tion of Croton water into New York City, the 
metropolitan police system. Central Park, the 
harbor commission, and the inumgrant station 
at Castle Garden were mumapal enterprises 
which he actively mded 
Weehawken, towaiship, New Jersey, con- 
nected with New York City by ferry It is of 
.importance as a railroad terminal and there 
arc iaigc wliarves for ocean stcamerB, p 
14.363 

Week, the period of seven days, now id 
general use as a division of time, is of Hebrew or 
Chaldacnn ongin It has been generally re- 
garded as a memorial of the creation of the 
world, according to the Mosaic account, m. 
that space of time, but it is also the most ob- 
vious and convement division of the lunar or 
natural month From the Saxon designations 
of the planets have been formed the modem 
names of the days of the week— Saturday 
(Saturn), Sunday (Sol), Monday (Moon), 
Tuesday (Tiu, the Saxon Mars), Wc^esday 
(Woden, or hlcrcmy), Thursday (Thor, or 
Jupiter), and Fndav (Ftyrgga, or Venus) 
Weeks, John Wingate (1860-1926), Amer- 
ican legislator and Cabmet offiaal, bom m 
Lancaster, N H In 1913 he entered the U S 
Senate, and in igai he became Secretary of 
War in President Hardmg’s Cabmet 
Weems, Mason Locke, ‘Parson’, (c 1760- 
*823), American clergyman and wntcr, was 
bora in Dumfries, Va He is chiefly remember- 
ed for his popular Life of Washington, which 
was first published m 1800, and which has run 
tough scores of editions. The fifth edition 
(1806) was greatly expanded, and m this first 
appeared the cherry tree anecdote and others 
equally apocryphal and almost equally well 
known 
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Weeping, an emotional disturbance chamo 
tenzed by short, deep inspuations, long ex- 
puations with the glottis narrowed, r^xed 
facial and jaw muscles, and copious excre- 
tion of tears 

Weevil, a general name for a large number of 
beetles bclongmg chiefly to the suborder 
Rhyncophora, of which some 35,000 speaes 
are known They are characterized by the 
prolongation of the antenor part of the head 
mto a snout or proboscis, generally used by the 
female as an ovipositor and by both sexes for 
bonng Tlie larvie are white, footless grubs, 
and with fen exceptions are destructive to 
vegetable life 



Weevils 

A Scolytus r, larva, 3, imago, 

3, borings m bark by larva 
B Balamntis x, larva, s, Pupa, 

3, imago c A group of com- 
mon weevils I, apple-blossom 
weevil, 2, corn weewl, 3, P*ne 
weevil 

Several famihes are distmguished, the Cur- 
cuhonidae being the most important ¥am]mx 
forms of this group are the Chestnut Weevil, 
Large Chestnut Weevfl, and P^n or Hiiio^ 
Weevil The adult, a small, yellowish in- 
sect i-a to 2-3 of an mch m len^, 
the husk or bur of the young 

the eggs withm Here they hatch and Ae 

grub ires, ready to eat its wayoutwhenthe 


nuts fall Frequent and regular gathering ate 
the best preventive measures 

A great number of weevils destructive to 
fnut are also mduded in this family Control 
measures mdude spraymg with arsenate of 
lead, dean farmmg, prunmg, and thorough 
culbvation Other important vaneties are the 
notorious Boll Weevil, several kinds of Qover 
Leaf Weevil, and the Alfalfa Leaf Weevil See 
Boii Weevii. 

Weights and Measures All measure- 
ments consist m findmg out how many tunes an 
unknown quantity contains some known quan 
tity of the same kind The abstract quanbty, 
m terms of which the measurement is ex- 
pressed, IS called a mtt A concrete representa- 
tion of a unit is called a standard Units are of 
two kmds — simple and derived The yard, for 
mstance, is a simple unit, and the square yard, 
bemg obtained from the first, is a denved unit 
The International Bureau of Heights and 
Measures was established m 1875 near Sfivres, 
m the environs of Pans, France, under a con 
vention signed by the delegates of seventeen 
nations, for the purpose of constnictmg, re 
storing, and venfymg new metric standards to 
replace the standards determined upon m 1799 
Under the direction of the Bureau, mternation 
al prototype standard metres and kilograms of 
indio-platmum were adopted and deposited m 
the Observatory of the Bureau, and national 
prototypes were prepared and distnbutcd to 
the contracUng states The laboratories of the 
Bureau are specially constructed to insure ah 
solute stability* and freedom from vibration, 
heated and venUlatcd in such a manner that a 
constant temperature is mamtamed, and 
equipped to make determinations of pressure, 
temperatures, etc, with the highest degree of 

precision , 

The fundamental units m common use in tne 
Umted States to-day are the yard as the umt 
of length, the pound a/oirdupois and the 
pound troy as units of weight, and the gallon 
as unit of capacity The legal standards finng 
these units arc carefully preserv^ at to 
NaUonal Bureau of Standards, and cerUfiM 
copies are supplied to locahUes From to 
supple umts named, other umts arc denv^, 
connected with the former by some easy anth- 

fflcticol relation „ , -.t i 

In IQ13 Congress enacted to so-called Net 
Weieht Law, which became efiecUve in May, 
loii compelling manufacturers to make a 
cto statement of the weight, voluine, or con- 
tents of all packages of food shipp^ m int^ 
state commerce, or sold m to Distnct of 
lumbia or to Temtones. The re^laUom, m 
general, require that the manufacturer of 
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foods shall plaihl% mark, all packages, botUcs, 
or other contarners holding more than s ounces 
a\ oirdupois or mori. than x fluid ounce to show 
the net weight or \ulumc of the contents 
The subjoined tables show the pnnapal 
units of length, \olumc, and weight estabhshed 
in the l/mtcd States, although numerous local 
dftctgcncies exist, due to the fact that the 
State laws and the usages of commerce do 
not alwaj's stneth adhere to national usage 


Atotrdtipots WrifU 

*7 34375 grams = r dram 

i6 drams — i ounce 

i6 ounces — r pound 

loo pounds s= 1 hundrcdweignL (cwt ] 


so cun 


= r ton 


The long ton (== j 140 lbs ) is gcncrall} used 
oiiK for coal and minerals in the United 
States, the commercial ton is a,ooo lbs 


Con iron Linear Measure 
S3 inches = 1 foot 
3 feet = r jaird 
5K jards = 1 rod, pole, or perch 
40 rods = X furlong 
8 furlongs = r mile 
3 miles == x league 

1,760 sards = i mile 

Speaal bnear units arc the /ai^, used in 
measuring horses, = 4 inches, the fat/iom, used 
in measuring ropes, soundings, etc , = 6 ft , 
the chain = too links = 66 ft usedinsuiacx 
ing, the knot = 6,080 ft , used in nauUcal work. 


rro\ ircijfif 

24 grains = x pconjaecight 

so pcnnwi tight = t ounce Ida i) 

IS ounces = r pound 

Tro> w Light is now restneted to gold, siKcr, 
and jewels, except ptarls and diamonds, which 
arc weighed in carats fi carat = 3 16841 
grains trn\ ) 

4 pothrtiiries’ II r g/rf 
so grams or minims = 1 scruple 

3 scruples = r drachm 

S drachms = t ounce 

IS ounces =- 1 pound 


Square or Ijtnd Measure 
144 aiuart inches = i stjuart foot 
q square feet == i square jnrd 
iopi <!quarc aards = r square tod 
40 square rods = i rood 
4 roods = r acre 

640 acres = r square mile 

10 square chains = i acre 

Ciifcie or So’id Vrasiire 

1,728 cubic inches = 1 cubic or solid foot 
S7 cubic fett = 1 cubic or solid jard 
128 cubic feel = r cord 

Dr\ Measure 

2 pints = r quart 
4 quarts = i gallon 
2 gallons = 1 peck 
4 peeks = I bushel 

The U S bushel is 2,150 42 cubic inches, os 
compared with the Bntish bushel, which is 
2,118 ips cubic inches I 

}Vtne Measure 
4 gills =r 1 pint 

2 pints =r I quart 

4 quarts = i gallon 

63 gallons = r hogshead 

2 hogsheads = 1 pipe or butt 
2 pipes == I tun 

TheXJ S standard liquid gallon IS 231 cubic 
inches, the Bntish impennl gallon 277 274 
mimes The legal barrel m most States is 31 pi 
gallons. In "some, 32 gallons 


ipothrcaries' Ihnd Measure 
60 minims = 1 dnehm (3 1) 

8 drachm* = r ounct (3 1) 

16 ounces = i pmt (0 1) 

S pints = I gallon (C i) 

AppniximaltU , 1 minim =1 drop, 1 

drachm =i teaspoonful, a fluid ounce = 2 
tablcsjioonfuls 2 minces = i wmiglassful 

Measiirrs of Time 

The unit of limt for practical purpo<C!i is the 
mean solar da> which nins from one midnight 
to Iht ntxt 

6o seconds = r minute 
60 minutes = 1 hour 
24 hours = r daj 
7 dajis = r week 
4 weeks = i (lunar) month 
365 daj^ = r jear 
This table is onl\ approximatcls correct, 
the solar jear rcallj consists of 365 2422 days 
To make good tlit dilltrcncc, tstry fourth 
year contains 366 days But tins is sligliilj in 
excess of what is required, hcnct titry hun 
dredth year contains only 365 days For 
scicntidc purposes the unit of time 13 the side 
real day, which is defined as the interval be 
tween two conscculisc amxals of a certain 
fixed star at the mcndian 

Metric Ssstem 

In this sjistcm the unit of length is the metre, 
which IS equal to 35 37 inches, and is divided 
into tenths (deametres), hundredths feenb 
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metres), and thousandths (millimetres) Ap- 
pro'umately, i mch =25 centimetres The 
umt of capaaty 15 the litre or cubic decimetre 
which IS equal to i 7598 pmt The unit of 
mass IS the gram, which is defined as the mass 
of a cubic centimetre of water at 4“ c. m the 
latitude of Paris Its weight m grams ig 15 433 
See Meieic Sysiem 


Angular or Circular Measures 
The divisions of the right angle are 
60 seconds (60") = i nunute (1') 

60 mmutes == I degree (1°) 

90 degrees = i right angle 

^360 degrees == i circumference 

Wei-hai-woi, British naval and coaling 
station, on the n, e coast of Shangtung 
Fcmnsula, Chma The chief exports are 
ground nuts and ground-nut seeds Its excel- 
lent climate makes it a summer resort for 
Europeans 

In 1S83-S Wei-hai-wci was first fortified by 
the Chinese Dunng the war between Japan 
and Chma, on Feb 9, 1895, the Japanese cap- 
tured the town, and enUrely destroyed the 
Chmese fleet In 189S it was evacuated, and 
shortly afterward was leased by Great Bntam, 

p ^47 ^77 

Weimar, town, Germany, capital of Thur- 
mgia, is situated on the River Hm It is of 
mterest chiefly because of its nch literary asso- 
aations, Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and We- 
land having been assoaated with it under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke Charles August- 
us, who made it the centre of German lettere, 
D 45,937 The first National Assembly of the 
German Republic was held m Weimar in 
1919 and adopted the democratic consUtu- 
tion which guided the Reich until the nse of 
Adolf Hitler’s Nazi dictatorship 
Weir, m general, a type of dam with its top 
and lower face so constructed as to permit the 
water to overflow its crest 

Weismann, August (1834-1914), German 
biologist, was bom at Fra^ort-on-^e- 
Mam He was one of the first German scien- 
tists to lend public support to the Darwinian 
theory, md after 1884, when the partial failure 
of his eyesight forced him to give up 11“'=™* 
scopic work, he devoted himself almost wholly 
to problems of heredity and evoluUon 

Wcismann’s conception of hcrcdit> centra 
about his theory of the germ phsm, which he 
hdd to be absolutely continuous from the 
oresent generation back to the earliest genera- 
Uons of living things, and to be also g“eU« - 
ly distinct from the somatoplasm of 

This theory IS tantamount to a statement of c 

m regard to the mhentajice of 


acquired characters Efls theory of evolution, a 
natural outgrowth of his theoiy of heredity, 
made evolution dependent upon evolution of 
the germ plasm, which is brought about 
‘chiefly, if not w'hoU^', b} the mixture of 
different kinds of germ plasms (amphimixis) 
m the umon of the sex cells ’ 

Weissenfels, town, provmce Saxony, Prus- 
sia It has manufactures of machmery, boots, 
and paper Coal is mmed m the vicuuty, p 
40,000 

Welch, Ashbel (1809-82), American avil 
engineer, was bom m Nelson, Madison co , N 
Y In 1867 he became president of the TJmted 
Railroads and Canals of New Jersey, for which 
he devised (1865) what has smee developed 
into the block system for controlling the move- 
ment of trains 

Welch, William Henry (1850-1934), Amer- 
ican pathologist, was bom m Norfolk, Conn 
In 1901 he became president of the board 
of directors of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research 

Welding, the process of muting matcnals by 
pressmg or hammering them together when m 
a more or less plastic stage This plasticity is 
usually brought about by raismg the tempera- 
ture, but it may occur under the influence of 
pressure alone, as in the union of metallic par- 
ticles into a homogeneous mass Welding is 
done bv the Thermit process, bv the oxvacetj - 
lene flame, and bv clcctnc current 
Welland Canal, a Canadian ship canal be- 
tween Lakes Enc and Ontario, bj means of 
which navigation is earned around the Niagara 
Falls and Rapids It is 26 3-4 m in length, has 
26 locks, 270 ft bv 44 ft , and is navigable b> 
vessels drawing 14 ft 

Welles, Gideon ( 1802-78), Amencanpubhc 

official, was born in Glastonburv, Conn He 
became -i Republican on tlie organizaUon of 
that p-irtv, and in 1861 was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Nav'v in President Lincoln’s cabinet 
Welloe, Sumner (1892- ), U S au- 

thor, statesman, and expert on Pan-Amencan 
and w orld affairs, vv as bom in New York Citj 
He was appointed assistant secrelarv of slate 
m 1933, and under-secretio of state m ^937 
He rained in 1943 See li.s book, The World 
of the Four Freedoms (1943) , , 

Wellesley, town, Mass , the seat of Wd- 
Icslev College, of Dana Hall school for girls, 
and the Academy of the Assumption , p ^S«i 37 
Wellington, atj, capital of New Zealand 
\iictom College, affiliated with the Univcrsit> 
of New Zealand, is located here Its indus- 
tries arc manv and vaned, p ^^6,700 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, First 
Duke of (1769-1852!. British general and 
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statesman, Icauer of the forces defeating Na- 
polcon at Waterloo His mihtarv powers, not 
at first brilhant, were pro\cd at Assa\c 
(1803), nherc he exhibited for the first time 
his capaaty in offensive tactics, and won a 
decisive battle Welleslcj’s chief value, how- 
ev cr, in India in these vears w ere his sagaat^ , 
moderation, and integnty, which enabled him 
to greatly punfy and improve the Indian 
civil service 

His conduct of mihtarv campaigns showed 
profound insight, resolute constancy , military 
capacity of a high order, and powers of or- 
gamzation that deserve unqualified praise He 
had remarkable confidence and readiness in 
the field, but strategy was never his strong 
point He was respected but not beloved by 
his officers and men He was employed in 
'cveral great diplomatic trusts and m 1828-30 
was made prime minister, an office to which 
he was tcmperainentallj unfitted 

As a statesman Wellington far excelled 
Marlborough, though he docs not rank with 
Canning and Peel, but for a quarter of a 
centurv he w is a main pillar of the state 

WelU, Sacred, small bodies of water held 
in veneration The reverence formerlv paid 
to fountains and springs bv most of the races 
of the Old World was onl> one of several 
manifestations of the worship of nature 
\mong the Greeks and the Romans each 
river had its tutelarj god or goddess The 
nvmphs were 'peaallj worshipped is the 
divinities presiding over springs, and oilenngs 
were made to the spints of thc'e various 
fountains Some were specialiv known as 
‘wishing Wells,’ it being supposed thit a wish 
'olcmnlv made when depositing an offenng 
would be fulfilled within the vear At certain 
welk, known as ‘cursing wells,’ the wish took 
the form of 1 prav cr for the death or the in- 
jurj of on cnemv Manv of the w ells possess 
fiicrapcutic properties and thi« mav have 
formed the basis of the belief that all or 
most of the wells regarded as sacred were 
efficaaous m curing disease Consult Spence’s 
introduetton fo (1921) 

WelU, Herbert George (lS66 1946), 
Cnglish novelist, wns born in Bromlej, Kent 
In 1893 he settled in London end devoted 
himself to hteraturc, in which field he his 
won fame as one of the lending novelists of 
his dav His work miv be gcncrallv divided 
into three classes scientific romance, ssaol- 
ojncal novels, and rcalLtic novels The first 
dass includes Tkf Timr Machine (189s), The 
InustbU Man (1897), The Food of the Gods 
11904) ■\mong the soaologiMl works are 


[Mankind tn the Main g (1903), A Modern 
Utopia (1905), New Wo 'ds for Old (1908), 
and The World Set Free fi9i4) But probab- 
ly Wells’ most lasting lame will rest upon 
such realistic fiction as Kipps (1903), Tono 
Bungay (1909), The Research Magnificent 
(1913), Mr Bntbng Secs It Through (1916), 
Joan and Peter (191S), The World of WUliam 
Clissold (1926), The Bulpington of Blup 
(1933) A w ork not to be indudcd in any of 
the above classes, which attained great pop- 
ularity is The Outline of Histor\ (1920) The 
Saence of Life, followed in 1929 Other writ- 
ings include The Undying Fire (1919), Men 
Like Gods (1923), and several volumes of 
short stones In 1934 he published his £x- 
periment tn Aulobtograpln In March, 1933, 
he vnsited Amenca to survev the New' Deal 
for Collier* s Magazine In the same year his 
novel Things To Come, appeared This book 
was screened Wells spent five weeks in 
Hollvw ood at the dose of 1933 observing the 
process of production In September, 1936, 
Wells jomed the Bntish Academv for the 
Advancement of Sacnce In 1937 his The 
Croquet Player appeared 

WelU, Horace (1813-48), American den- 
tist, was bom in Hartford, Vt In 1841-43 he 
joined Dr W T G Morton m busmess in 
Boston About 1840 he began expenmenting 
with mtrous oxide gas as an anaesthetic in 
surgical operations, and m 1843 practicallv 
demonstrated its effiaenev m the Harvard 
Medical School 

Wen, a term popularly apphed to any pro- 
tuberant superfiaal tumor It is, however, 
cvstic distention of a sebaceous gland after 
occlusion of Its duct 

Wencedaut, or Wenzel (c 908-933), 
patron saint of Bohemia He was converted 
to Christianitv and after ascending the throne 
of Bohemia was assassinated bv his brother 
Bolcslas, because he attempted to Chnstianuc 
his people 

Wencbowi atv and treaty port, China It 
IS encircled bv a wall and has a Buddhist 
monasterv dating from the 9th centuo , p 
631 000 

Wenda, a name applied to a Slav com- 
munity in Upper and Lower Lusatia Their 
language, of which there arc two marked 
dialects — the Saxon and the Prussian — ^wath 
numerous local and half-Gcnnanizcd v anctics, 
holds an intermediate position between Polish 
and Czech (Bohemian), and wais first reduced 
to w ntten form in the i6th centurv 

Wentworth, Benning (1696-170^) Dur- 
*WS he was roval governor nf New 
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Hampshire After entering upon the office chnmlafo ~ v. 

cotooveni, ,p,a„5„p„thN.wYo,l,^bld. MMraSo 

Church, one of the most beautiful of Gothic 
buildings, dates from the 12th century Ma- 
chinery, pottery, bncks, cloth, and soap arc 
manufactured , p 25,000 
Weser, nver, Germany It flows n to 
Bremen and from there for 40 m forms the 
boundary between Oldenburg and Prussia 
Wesley, Charles (1707-1788), English 
preacher and writer of hvmns, brother of 
John Weslex , was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford His methodical ways earned the 
nickname ‘Methodist,’ which he later applied 
to a religious group 


the charter issued in 1674 fav Charles n to 
the Duke of York By exacting heavi fees 
for land grants and by other means Went 
worth accumulated a fortune large for the 
times He afterwards gave 500 acres of land, 
which was used as the site for Dartmouth 
College 

Wentworth, Sir John (1737-1820), 
Amencan colonial governor, was bom in 
Portsmouth, N H , a nephew of Benning 
Wentworth Dunng his administration he 
was at first ver\ popular, he did much for 
the settlement of the country and for educa 
tion, and granted Dartmouth College its 
charter and 44,000 acres of land 

Weregild, in Anglo-Saxon and Tcutomc 
law, a fine or pecuniary compensation pre- 
scribed for homiude or other crime against 
the person, pain to the relatives of the de- 
ceased, or, in the case of injury, to the person 
wounded 

Werfel, Franz (1890-1945), novelist and 
playwnght, ivas born in Prague His plays, 
The Goat Song and The Eternal Road, have 
been produced in Amcnca His novels in- 
clude The Man Who Conquered Death 
(1927) , The Forty Da‘\s oj Mtua Dagh 
(1934) This novel of the Armcman defense 
of Mnsa Dagh against the Turks was hailed 
as a glowing plea for tolerance for raaal 
minorities Embezsled Heaven appeared; 
1940, and The Song of Bernadette, 1942 
Werfel came to the U S in the 1930’s 
Wergeland, Henrik Amoldus (1S08 
45), Norwegian poet When only a httle 
over tw’cntv he composed what he regarded as 
his chief work, the epic Skobelsen, Menneskel, 
og Messtas, which is marked throughout bv 
original gemus His pubhshed works mclude 
the tragedy Barnemordersken (1835), dan van 
jffuystun's Blomsterstykke (1840) Joden 
(1842), Hasselnodder (1845) 

Werner, Abraham Gottlob (iJSo-iSij), 
German mmeralogist and geologist His the- 
ory, in which, roughly put, he held that rocks 
are primarily of aqueous ongm, led to the 
controversy which divided geologists into two 
parties, styled Neptunists and Vulcanists H 3 s 
« ntmgs include Ueber- die aussern Kennzet- 
chen der Fosstlten (1764) , Neue Theone 
Veber die Entstehung der Cange (1791) 
Wemigerode, town, Germany There is a 
fine hbrarv m the old castle Manufactures 



John Wesley 

Wesley, John (1703-91), English religious 
reformer, the founder of Methodism, was 
bom in Epworth, Lincolnshire He went to 
Christ Church, Oxford At the same college 
his xounger brother, Charles Weslei (1707- 
88), had become a member of a religious so- 
aety derisively called the ‘Holy Club,’ or 
‘Methodists,’ among whose members were 
James Hervey and George Whitefield John 
and Charles w ere at length prev'ailed upon to 
accompany General Oglethorpe to Georgia, to 
preach to the settlers and Indians While in 
Georgia, John organized at Savannah what is 
said to hai e been the first Suitda} -school ca- 
tabbsbed m Amenca, and his first hvmn-book 
was pubhshed in Charlestown in 1737 
On his return to England he found that the 
rehgious enthusiasm which passed bv the name 
of Methodism had been much stimulated by 
the femd preaching of Whitefield The ex- 
ample of preaching in the open air, which 
Whitefield initiated, was followed b\ Wesley, 
while the first separate meeting house of the 
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Methodists was erected m the Horse Fair, 
near St James’ church, Bristol (1739) In 
July, 1740, John Wesley adopted that system 
of doctnne and pracbee now embodied in 
the standards of the Wesleyan Methodist, 
Pnmibve Methodist, and Methodist Episco- 
pal churches 

From this date Wesley iVorked as an evan- 
gelist and missionary organizer Until his 
death pracbcally his whole bme was given up 
to preachmg, writing books, and travelling 
from place to place expoundmg the Word of 
God He rarely preached less than three bmes 
and frequentl> as many as five times a day, 
while he generally rode about fort) or fifty 
miles daily His brother Charles at all bmes 
was his faithful coadjutor During the yeqrs 
between 1743 and 1783 the orgamzabon in- 
creased bv leaps and bounds, unbl it spread 
all o\cr England In 1785 Wesley made pro- 
vision for its extension to America, by giving 
formal ordination to Dr Coke, a presbv ter of 
the Church of England, and the Methodist 
Episcopal church came mto existence The 
two Wesleys were not mere ecdesiasbcs They 
were great social reformers and philanthro- 
pists 

Wesleyan University, an institution of 
leanung in Middletown, Ct, founded 1831 
Wessel, Horst (1907-1930), author of the 
‘Horst Wessel Song’ which became the battle 
hymn of the German Nazis 
Wessex, Kingdom of, an Anglo-Saxon 
kmgdom in Southern Britain In 494 Cedne 
landed on Southampton Water, and after 
years of warfare became king of the West 
Saxons, or Wessex In 577, after the battle of 
Deorham, the West Saxons secured access to 
the Bristol Channel, and won Cirencester, 
Gloucester, and Bath It wras not, however, | 
till the reign of Egbert (80a -39) that the su- j 
premacy of Wessex over Northumbna and 
Metaa was in any sense assured. Neverthe- 
less the union of England under Egbert was 
premature, and it required the Danish inva- 
sions to force the men of Northumbna and 
Herein to recognize the overlordship of Wes- 
sex There is now no such geographical di- 
vision 

Weit, Andrew Fleming (1853-1943), 
^encan educator, was bom in Alleghany, 
Pa I educated at Pnneeton, was professor 
of Latin at Princeton (1883-1901) , dean of 
Prmceton Graduate School (1901-38) , was 
Mown as the ‘Dean of Classical Studies m 
Amcnca ' He wrote Latin Grammar (1903) , 
Education and the B^or (1919) 

Wert, Benjamin (1738-1820), American 


histoncal painter, was bom in Spnngfield, 
Penn , of Quaker parentage Self-taught, at 
the age of sixteen he practised portrait-paint- 
ing in the villages near Philadelphia, and 
painted for a gunsmith his first histoncal pic- 
ture, The Death of Socrates In Italy, he 
painted his Ctmon and Iphtgenta and Angel- 
ica and Medora His Agrippina landing with 
tie Ashes of Germanicus attracted the at- 
tention of George m, who was his loyal 
fnend and patron for forty years, during 
which time he sketched or pamted some 400 
pictures His Death of General Wolfe, painted 
in the costume of the penod, against the 
advice of all the most distinguished painters, 
eSected a revolution in the historic art of 
Bntam Among his best-knowm works are 
Edward III at Cressy, The Black Pnnee at 
Poictiers, Queen Philippa at Calais, Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians 
West, Rebecca (Cecily Fairfield) 
(1893- ), English novelist and enbe, m 

1930 mamed Henry Andrews She wrote The 
Return of the Soldier (1918) , The Judge 
(1923) , Harriet Hume (1939) , Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon (1941) 

Westcott, Edward Noyes (1847-98), 
Amcncan banker and novelist, was bom In 
Syracuse, N Y In 1895 he devoted himself 
to wnting David Haruin After numerous re 
jections It was accepted (1897) and on its 
pubheation, enjoyed wide-spread populanty 
Westerly, town, Rhode Island It has cot- 
ton, woolen, thread, and printing press fac- 
toncs Granite is quarried , p 11,199 
Westermarck, Edward Alexander 
(1862-1939), Fmnish scholar and anthro- 
pologist , professor at Uni\ ersity of London , 
leading authonty on marriage, author of 
The History of Human Marriage 
Western Australia, a state of the Aus 
trahan Commonwealth Its greatest length is 
1,480 m , greatest breadth, about 1,000 m 
, and the total area, 975,920 sq m , p 466,000 
! The chief products of the fertile southern 
section are wheat, oats, and wine Fruit and 
I vegetables are also grown Dairy farming is a 
growmg mdustry Live stock is important, 
especially sheep A source of great wealth is 
the forest timber Gold, silver, lead, copper, 
tin, iron, coal, and gems are found The state 
has a governor, a legislative council of 30 
members, and a legislative assembly of 50 
members The chief aties are Perth, the cap- 
ital, Kalgoorlie, the chief mimng centre, and 
Fremantle, the most important port The first 
Englishman who landed on the coast of what 
was then New Holland, on Jan 5, 1688, was 
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Dampier It was on Mu> a, 1829, that Cap- 
tain Fremantle hoisted the British flag In 
1901 it became a state of the Commonwealth 
of Austraha See Australia 
Western Reserve, a tract of over 3,000,000 
acres on the south shore of Lake Enc, reserved 
by the State of Connecticut Connecticut’s 
claim to that part of her colomal grant m- 
cludcd m the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania was abandoned before the close of the 
Revolution, leaving a vague claim to the w of 
the Pennsjlvama boundary, m a region also 
granted by diarter to New York and to Vir- 
ginia In 1786 Connecticut followed the ex- 
ample of the other two States in ceding this in- 
definite temtoiy to the United States, but re- 
served to herself a strip of land between lati 


tudes 40® and 4a® 2’, and between the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania and a parallel hnc 
120 m to the w The sale of the remainder in 
1 795 to the Connecticut Land Company af- 
forded a school fund, the principal of which is 
still available In 1796 the present aty of 
Cleveland was founded, the first settlement of 
the Reserve In 1800 the Reserve became a 
part of the Northwest Temtory as Trumbull 

CO 

Western Reserve University, a non-scc- 
tanan institution of learning at Cleveland, 
Ohio Its collegiate department was founded 
at Hudson m 1826 ns Western Reserve College, 
and was removed to Cleveland m 1882, when 
it was renamed Adelbert College in memory of 
Adalbert Stone, son of Amasa Stone, its bene- 
factor Women are admitted to all depart- 
ments except Adalbert College 

Westfieldi city, Massachusetts Its m- 
dustnal establishments manufacture boilers 
and radiators, bicycles and children’s vehides, 
textile machinery Westfield was settled m 
1658 and was called Woronoco On its m- 
corporabon m 1669 its name was changed to 

Westfield, P 18,793 ^ 

West Hartford, town, Coimecticut. In- 
dustnes mclude tobacco growing and dairying 

Noah Webster was bom here, p 33.770 

West Indies, the great 
extends in a vast curve 
Amenca to the northern coiat of South 
ca, separatmg the Atlantic Ocean from the en- 
closed mters bf the Mexican Gulf and the 

more or less ncU defined groups-the Bi^ha- 
mas Greater Antiltes, Lesser Antilira (“clud- 
uT’the Leeward Islands “d the Wind^rd- 
and Canbbee Islands), tbe “^-Toba^ : 

group, and the Keys or coral reefs 

Sea i estimated at 100,000 sq m, with a 
population of about 6,200,000 


Of these groups, the Greater Antilles are hy 
far the most important, includmg the islands of 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Jamaica The 
climate of the West Indies is tropical, except 
in the Bahamas and on the temperate uplands 
of the larger islands Agnculture is the chief 
mdustr}', nith sugar, tobacco, and coffee as 
leadmg products The rainfall mnes from 31 
to iiS inches The islands are subject to hurri 
canes in the autumn The inhabitants arc 
chiefli Negroes and mulattocs, except in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico (Spaniards and Americans) 
and Saba (Dutch) Politicalh, the West In- 
dies are divided into the republics of Cuba and 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the ^racncan 
island of Puerto Rico, the British West Indies, 
French West Indies, Dutch West Indies, and 
the Virgin Islands (United States) For Brit- 
ish West Indira see Jamaica, Baham/IS 
Barbados, St Vincfnt, Trinidad For 
French West Indira see Guadeloutr, St 
Bartiiolomew, MiUitiniqu3, St Martin 
For Dutch West Indies see St Martin, 
Curacao For Virgin Islands see Virgin Is- 
lands, St Thomas 

The West Indira were discovered m 1492 8 
by Columbus, who beheved them to be a part 
of India First the Spaniards conquered the 
abongines, then English, Dutch, French, and 
Danes strove for possession of them, and even 
puatra and buccaneers took part m the strug- 
gle. Here Morgan, Drake, Grenville, De 
Grasse, Rodney, Nelron, Albemarle, and others 
won victory or suffered defeat African slaics 
imported to cultivate the sugar plantations 
rose from time to time in revolt, usually supi- 
pressed with large loss of life 
Westln^house, Georgr* (1846 1914)1 Am 
cncan inventor and engineer, was bom in Cen- 
tral Bridge, Schohane co , N Y In 1865 
Westinghouse took out patents for a device for 
replacmg derailed cars on the track, and in 
1868 mvented the locomotive air brake with 
which his name is assoaated, and which he con- 
tinually unproved He alro patented many 
railway apphoncra for signalling and safely 
devices, developed the Tesla induction motor, 
which made possible the utilization of the nl 
temaUng current for poner plants, and to<^ a 
foremost part in developing gas engines and m 
adaptmg the steam turbme to electric driving 
He built the first ten great dynamos for Ni- 
agara, and the dynamos for the first Elevated 
and Subway railroads in New York and the 
aietropoUtan Railway m London His dewee 
for conveymg natural gas through pipes for 
long distances made possible the extensive use 
of that gas for illuimnatmg and fuel purposes m 
homes, nulls, and factories. 
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silver are also c'ctractcd, p 4,806,713 

province had no corporate pohtical history 
previous to its creation, in 1815, out of a num- 
ber of minor terntones 
Westphalia^ Kingdom of, a kmgdom crem- 
ated by Napoleon and bcstoncd upon his 
brother Jerome, lasting from 1S07 to 1813 It 
embraced a large part of Low Germany be- 
tween the Elbe and the Khme 
Westphalia, Peace of, the name giver) to 
the treaties by which the Thirty Years’ War 
^vas ended At the peace conferences every 
Christian nation of Europe was represented ex- 
cept England and Poland and the Archduchy 
of Muscovj After several years of negotia- 
tions the terms of European peace were agreed 
upon in 1648 These provisions formed the 
foundation of mtcmational law until the 
French Revolution 
West Point, United States military post, 
New York, the scat of the U S Military Acad- 
emy, IS situated on the west bank of the Hud- 
son Riier, 50 m n of New York City The 
site was occupied by a militaiy post durmg the 
Revolution, the works being constructed under 
the direction of the Polish patriot Kosciuszko, 
to whom there is a fine monument In 1780 
Benedict Arnold, who was in command of 
West Point, conceived the design of surrender- 
ing the place to the Bntish His treason was 
revealed by the capture of iMajor ^ndr6 at 
Tarrytown 

In 1790 the government acquired here a 
reservation of 3,100 acres From tunc to time 
this has been added to The U S Military 
Academy was formally opened m rSoa It 
occupies a plateau 180 ft above the water, 
commanding a superb view up the nver See 
Mtt.t tary Academy, United States 
West Springfield, town, Massachusetts 
Features of mterest are the town hall (1851), 
the park, which was the camping place of the 
Hpgg'nn prisoners during the RevoluUon, the 
Old White Church on Mount Orthodox, and 
the Day House built m 1754, P 
West Virginia, one of the South Atlantic 
States of the Umted States The State is 
ntcEular m shape, with a total area of 34 i ^70 
sq m, of which 148 sq m. are ^ter, p 
i;9oi,974 Pnnapal aties are Wheehng, 
Huntington, Charleston 
West Virgima is rich in mineral deposits 
About 70 per cent of the area (17,380 sq m ) 
is included in the Appalachian coal fields The 
coal 15 all of the bituminous 'or scmi-bitumi- 
nous variety, much of it of coking quality In 
1030, the state ranked second to Pennsvlvima 
in the producUon of coal, with an output of 
107,938 net tons, petroleum output was 


3,580,000 bbls , coke production w'ss 1,686,- 
070 gross tons West Va was onginallj one 
vast forest It is surpassed b> Arkansas alone 
in the production of hard wood, its limber 
wealth includes oak, walnut, hemlock, spruce 
yellow poplar, ash and birch The chief 
crops are com, hay, potatoes, and fruits 
Manufactures — tt'liilc West Viigmia is 
rather a mimng than a manufacturing Stat^ it 
is especially well adapted to mdustnal develop- 
ment by virtue of its vast deposits of coal, the 
abundance of petroleum and natural gas, the 
extensive timber arcas,and the excellent water- 
power facihties 

In 1933, the State fundamentally reorgan- 
ized Its system of pubhc schools Institutions 
of higher learning mdude the West Virginia 
Umversity, Bethany Ckillegc, Moms Harvey 
College, West Viigima Wesleyan College, 
Salem College, Broadus College, and Davis 
and Elkins CkiUcge 

The present constitution of West Viiginin is 
that adopted m 1873, as since amended 
Charleston is the State capital 

History — ^The present State of West Vhgm- 
la was mcluded m the ongmal Vugmia Ckilony, 
but it was not settled until the beginning of the 
i8th century Even then, because of the moun 
tarn bamers, the settlers came pnnapallyfrom 
the neighboring Pennsylvama and Maryland, 
rather than the eastern section, and the two 
divisions of the Colony had few interests in 
common 

The separate history of West Vugmia begins 
with the secession of Virginia from the Union 
(April 17, 1861) On May 13 representatives 
from twenty-six counties m the west met m 
convention at Wheehng, repudiated the ordi 
nance, and summoned a ‘Virgmia State con 
vention,’ to meet at Wheelmg on June n 
This second convention declared the State 
offiry vacant, and organized a provisional 
government. On July 2, the legislature of the 
new government met and elected U S Senat- 
ors, who were seated by Congress A third 
Wheelmg convention met on November 36, 
when a constitution was drafted, and the name 
Kanawha proposed for the new State This 
name was later abandoned in favor of West 
Vugmia In April, 1862, the constituUon was 
ratified by popular vote, and on June 19, 1863, 
West Virginia was formally admitted into the 
Umon West Virgmia has been the scene of a 
contmuous and unsuccessful struggle over the 
right of mmeis to umonizc, ever smcc the end 
of the 19th century The strike of Ac nuncis 
m Ac Pamt Creek and Ciibm Creek Astnets 
m 1913 lasted for fourteen months and was Me 
of Ae bitterest conflicte m American labor 
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histon \^^tlnn recent >cats inan> Norlhem- 
ejs ha\c taken counirj homes in the moun 
tains See WPJt Writers’ Project, IPcst 

I srpma (1Q41) , _ 

Wtuerhom, Mpine peak of the BcmcM 
Obeihmd nnee, rising c. ol the Gnndtmla 
wUe> in Switicrland. It is composed of thiw 
summits— the Miltdhora (ia,i66 ft), the 
Hash Jungfrau (w.XAptt-), and the Rosenhom 
fia.rioft^ 

Wexford, rouniapal borough and seaport, 
Ireland, the capital of Wexford co Points of 
mterest arc the mins of SclsUcr Abbtj , found 
ed at the dose of the i ath centuo ■ the Church 
of St Patrick St Peter’s Chapel and the 
old Bull Rina, p about 12000 
Weyden, RoeJer von der (1400-64), Hcm 
ish painter Among his licsi known works arc 
Tie Descent frotr the Cross, Tie Last Jtidg' 
mrrl, Vadonna ctlli Four Smnis 
Weyman, Stanley John (1855*19*®). 
English author, n role 1 Genitrman oj France 
(1893) , linder the Rrd Rohr (1894) 
Quern’s Foll\ (1055! 

Weymouth, town, Massachusetts Shoes 
are manufactured, and <cam face stone is 
quamed 

Whale, a large marine mammal of tlic order 
Cetacea. WTialcs comprise two suborders, 
WhaiAone a hales and toothed jrhala The most 
<tnktng charactcnsUc of the WTialcbonc Whale 
IS the presence in tlic mouth of plates of baleen, 
the substance popularly called whalebone, il is 
not bone, howcacr, but a substance similar in 
composition to horn and is characterized by 
Its flexibiliti and its properta of retaining 
nhen cold ana «hapc that is pven it when hot 
Whole Oil, as the term is used coitimcrcial- 
la, includes the oil from all whales except the 
sperm whale uhich is of a much higher grade, 
and IS known as sperm od The oil from the 
black-fi^, porpoise, and unlrus is also known 
as whale oil 

Wheline, the pursuit and capture of whales 
for commercial purposes As an industry, it is 
said to haaa: bc^n a-ith the Biscayans about 
iSS° In the United States, shore whaling 
vras being earned on m the early part of the 
17th centurj m the waters off Cape Cod and 
Long Island, and later, Nantucket became the 
center of shore whalmg The industry was re- 
viled by bounties, and reached its zenith in 
1846, when there were 736 ships engaged in 
whaling from Umted States ports There are 
non fewer than fifty 

Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth (1845 
19*8) American author, was bom in South 
ampton Furnace, Pa She was a founder and 
the first historian of the National Socictv of 


Colonial Dames of America Her fax onto sub 
jeets are those of Colonial and Rciolutionary 
times, and she was an aulhonlj on Colonial 
rehes of which she was appointed a judge at 
the Chicago W orld’s Fair (1893) Among her 
works arc Colonial Da\s and Dames (1894). 
A Rose of Old Quebec (tors), In Old Penns\i- 

ranta Toms . 

Wharton, Edith Newhold (i 862 -I 937 ) 
author, emerged into the first rank, of con- 



Fditli ll hart on 

tempotarj American noiclirts with her 
Ilottsc of Mtrth (1905) Her work showed 
the influence of Henri Jamc* and, hkc him, 
she spent much of her life m Europe Thr 
Age of Innocence captured the spirit of her 
childhood New Vork Robert Mores Eoietl 
i\ rote a life of Mrs Wharton (19*5) Among 
her books Lilian Frame (1911)* The llnl- 
mg of Fiction (i 9 *S) . T otligfil Strep 
(1927) , The Children (1958) , Hudson River 
Bracketed (iq-o) '' Bnrfc inrd GInwrr 

0934 ) , 

Whntoly, Richard (1787-1863), archbishop 
of Dubhn, was bom in London He became 
archbishop of Dublin (1831) 

Wheat, one of the pnncipal food crops of 
the world, standing second onli to nee in sus 
taimng the human family In lolume, it 
exceeds the ncc crop by 60 per cent , and 
among Uic gram crops of Uic world is sur 
passed only by com (i a per cent ) Botamcally 
the wheat plant is classified in the order 
Gramme®, or the grass family, which also in 
eludes com, oats, barley, and many other 
common food and forage crops Among field 
crops it IS a cereal and an annual Spring or 
summer wheat is sown in the spring, and npens 
a few months later in summer Fall or wmter 
wheat IS sown in the fall, makes its early 
BTOwth before winter, and gcncralli matures 
a little earlier than spring wheat In the 
Northern Hemisphere it is culuvated from 
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about 30® to 60® north laUtude and in the 
Southern from about 30® to 42® south latitude. 
In the United States, most of the wmtcr wheat 
IS sown in September, and most of the spring 
wheat in March and Apnl For tlie entire 
world, the lime of sowing extends throughout 
the year In Northern Africa wheat is sown m 
November and December, m Central Afnca 
from June to September, and on some of the 
Mediterranean Islands from October to Jan- 
uary 

The ideal soil for wheat is a deep, light 
claj or sandj loam rich in humus, to con- 
serve the needed nitrogen element In sow- 
ing, wheat IS either drilled or broadcasted 
The drill is nearly always used for sowing 
winter w'hcat, as by this method greater pro- 
tection for the >oung crop is secured than bv 
broadcastmg 

Harvesting is earned on in Australia and 
South Amenca m January, m India and the 
Nile region m February and March, in Mexico 
m April, m Chma m May, m Mcthtenanean 
counlnes m June, m Middle Europe and the 
greater part of the Umted States from July to 
August, m Peru and South Afnca m Novem- 
ber, and m Burma in December In the Umted 
States it begins m May in Te.xas, and ends m 
August in Washington and North Dakota In 
most countries the harvesting is done with 
machines, compnsing tlic self-rake reaper, the 
binder, tlie header, and the combined harvester 
and thrasher After the crop is bound mto 
sheaves it is put up into shoc^, to protect the 
heads agamst -the weather In the shock the 
straw and gram are allowed to diy for a few 
days, and tlien the sheaves arc either hauled to- 
gether and stacked, or are hauled duectly to 
the thrashmg machines The main use of 
w heat IS the manufacture of flour for bread and 
pastry The flour from durum wheat is used 
for pastes such as macarom and spaghetti 
The milling by-products in flour-making — 
the bran, shorts, and middlings — are used for 
feed 

The prmapal diseases attacking wheat arc 
rust, stinkmg smut or bunt, and black or loose 
smut There is no known remedy for rust 
The most common mscct enemies arc the 
chmeh-bug and the Hessian fly Prcvcnavc 
measures, such as keeping the fields free from 
rubbish to prevent the hibernation of insects, 
sowmg late, rotatmg crops, and burmng the 
stubble, are employed, but there is no remedy 
when these insects infest the fields 
In 193S the world’s production of wheat, 
not including the USSR, China, Iran, 
and Turkcv, was 4,349,000,000 bushels I 


The production of wheat for various coun 
tries in 1938 was as follows 
C01U.TR1 


BU 

940,229,00c 
402,453, 00c 
335,100, 00c 
297,31 7iOOC 
348 ,ico,occ 

285.000. 000 

1 10 . 000 . 000 
214,721,000 
102,900000 
181, 7684)00 

1,123,143,000 


United States 
India 
France 
Italv 
Canada 
Argentina 
Australia 
Gcrmnn> 

Spain 
Rumama 

In 1945, the U S produced 
bushels of wheat 

Wheaton College, an mstitution for the 
higher education of women in Norton, Mass 
It was founded in 1834 as Norton Female 
Senunary and opened the followmg year In 
1839 Iho name was changed to Wheaton Fe- 
male Scminaiy, m honor of its founder Judge 
Wheaton, and in 1912 the name was agam 
changed to TOieaton College, when disUnctive 
college work was inaugurated 
Wheatstone, Sir Charles {1802-75), I^’^S 
lish physicist, was bom near Gloucester His 
first researches were m connection with sound 
Li 1834 he became professor of e-xpenmcntal 
Philosophy at King’s College, London, and in 
1837 took out patents for an instrument for 
givmg signals by clectncity, wluch has grown 
into the telegraph In 1838 he mvented the 
stereoscope, and m 1843 mstnunents for mcas- 
urmg the constants of a voltaic senes. Wheat- 
stone’s bndge for measunng electneal resist- 
ance was not his mvcntion but it was he who 
brought it into public notice 
Wheel, Breaking on the, a method of in 
flictmg the death penalty with torture, mtro- 
duced m 1534 m France The cnminal wns 
bound to a wheel, or similar framewrork, and the 
bones of the arms and legs broken b> blows 
with an iron bar This penalty was abolished 
m France m 1789, m Prussia in 1811, and m 
England m 1604 

Wheel and Axle, a machme consisting of 
a wheel secured to a coaxial shaft When this 
simple machme is used for raising heavy 
weights, the strmg supportmg the load is 
wrapped round the axle, while that bj which 
the power is apphed is coiled round tlie wheel 
If the wheel be replaced by a handle, the 
machme becomes a windlass, the addition of a 
Jib and stay and a httle extra geanng make it 
mto a crane. 

Wheel Base, the distance between centres, 
from extreme front to extreme back wheel, of 
locomotive or car 
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Wheelert Joseph (1836-1906), iViacncan 
soldier, was bom m Augusta, Ga , September 
10, 1836 Upon the secession of Georgia be 
was appomted first beutenant of artillcty of the 
Confederate Arm}, and September, 1861, was 
promoted colonel of the Nmetcenth Alabama 
infantry legiment After brilliant services at 
Shdoh and during the retreat from Connth to 
Tupelo, hliss , be was placed in command of 
all the cavalr} of the Arm} of Mississippi Lat- 
er m command of the caialiy of the Atmi of 
Tennessee he coacred Bragg’s retreat to Chat- 
tanooga, and was commissioned major general 
in Januar}, 1863 Among his subsequent 
services ma} be mentioned his skilful command 
of the cavalr} at Chickamauga and around 
Chattanooga, the advance to KnoaviHe, cap- 
turing near!} 1,000 prisoners, and the skilful 
resistance offered to Sherman’s adsance 
through Georgia and South Carohna After 
the war, hasang remosed to Mabama, he was 
elected (1880) to Congress, he resigned this 
position m 1899, having been appointed 
Major General of Volunteers in the U S 
Ann} in May, 1898 He commanded m the 
battle at Las Guasimas and led the center of 
the arm} at the battle of San Juan Hill, Jvd} 
1, 1898 He afterwards ser\cd in the Philip- 
pines, and was later placed on the retired list 
pth the rank of bngadier genchl in the regu 
ar arm} of the United States 


Wheeler, Schuyler Skaots (1860-1923), 
engineer, was bom in New York Cit} He dc- 
1 eloped the dcctnc motor and invented the 
elcctnc fan. 

Wheeler, Wayne Bidwell (18691927), 
temperance advocate, was born in Brookfield, 
Ohio As an attorney and legislative supenn- 
tendent of the Anti Saloon League ho success- 
ful!} prosecuted over 2,000 saloon cases 
WheeluiB, aty. West Virginia, county seal 
of Ohio CO the largest and most important 
at} of the Stale A suspension bndge, with s 
span of 1,010 ft, and two steel railroad bndge: 
Cross the Ohio here The iron, steel, and Ur 
Mnufacturc of the State is largely centered ir 
iiTieehng, and is the first of the city’s indus- 
tries, with coal mmmg second The manufac- 
ture of glass and pottery is next m importance, 
Whcelmg IS also famous for its tobacco pro- 
aucts, p 61,099 

Wheelock, Eleazar (1711-79), Amcncan ed- 
ucator, was bom m Wmdham, Conn He be- 
pastor of the Second CbngregaUona! 
LJiur^ at Lebanon, Conn, where he re 
mmed until 1770, gammg great roputaUon as 
preacher He taught to increase his income 
ana m 1743 received his first Indian pupil 
Mmson Occom, a Mohican Indian The num 


ber of Indians (whose expenses were met by 
contnbuUons) increased, and m 1766 £10,000 
was raised m England and pheed m the bands 
of William Lcggc, Earl of Dartmouth, and 
other trustees, and land rccciv cd at Dresden 
(now Hanov or) , N H , was set off as the site of 
a cLossical semmaty and Indian school to be 
named after Lord Dartmouth (sec Dart- 
uount CouxGi:) 

Whelk, a name applied to a number of 
marine carmvorous gastropods, but propcrl} 
restricted to the spcacs of Ruccinum and 
Ptatts killed to Bucctnum is the genus 
ftistis, including the forms called spindle 
shells, red whelks, or roaring buckles, which 
have markcdl} fusiform shells The dog-whelk 
IS the common Purpura laptllus, abundant 
everywhere on botli coasts of the North \t- 
lantic between tidemarks 

WIiIei the designation of a parlv in English 
politics, was, like man} pohtical names, first 
applied in dcnsion It is a shortened form of 
‘Whigamorc,’ a term applied to the Covenant- 
ing men of tlic southwest of Scotland (various- 
ly denv cd from u'/irg, sour whc} , and jihtggam, 
a sound made b} drivers to urge on their 
horses) The word seems to have been gen- 
crall} applied after the RcstomUon to the 
whole Presbytenan party m Scotland, and 
later in England to all who were suspected of 
opposition to tlic king, or of •9’mpatby walh 
the nonconformists 

Whig Party, a poliUcal part} m the Umted 
Stales growing out of the NaUonal Repubbean 
Party The members fav ored, among oilier re- 
forms, ‘adequate protection to Amcncan in 
duslry,’ and were strom,!} opposed to Jacl son 
The} assumed to stand for a tme ‘republican 
and jRitnol’ position of opposition to the in 
I crease of the power of the executive at Uic ex- 
pense of the legislature The early \V\ag part} 

I was made up of several diverse, if not actunllv 
I conflicting clcmcnls, such as the National Re- 
publicans, the Nulhficrs or extreme States’ 
nghts men, the Anti Masons, former Jackson 
1 men who were opjioscd to his high handed 
policy, and personal opponents of Jackson It 
was never a party of fixed pnnaplcs or har- 
monious purpose, and as the question of slav- 
1 cry became increasingly prominent, differences 
within its ranks Increased A final effort to 
hold the party togcUicr was made m 1852, 
when a platform was adopted containing a 
resolution to acquiesce m the Fugitive Slave 
Law OS a settlement of the Slavery question 
The W'hig candidate. General Scott, was de 
feated, and by 1856 the Whig organization was 
dissolved 

Whippet, a dog developed from the grey 
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bound, and much used in racing It is trained 
by having the owner, stationed at the end of 
the course, wave a towel, which exates the 
dog to race at high speed 
Whipping A punishment formerly qmte 
common for minor offences In the Umted 
States, it was at one time prescribed as a form 
of punishment m a number of States, but has 
been long smee abohshed in most of ttem In 
Delaware those convicted of wifc-beating may 
still be punished m this way 
Whipple, Squire (1804-88), American civil 
engmeer, was born m Hardmck, Jfass In 1S40 
he patented a machme for gauging the tare of 
canal boats, and a new form of iron truss for 
railroad bridges known as the ‘Whipple trape- 
zoidal truss ’ In 1872 he mvented a lift draw- 
bridge for canals and other narrow waterways 
Whipple, William (1730-85), ^Imencan 
politician, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
oendence, was born in Kittery, Afe He was a 
member of the provmcial Congress of 1775, 
member of the ConUncntal Congress in 1776- 
19, and judge of the Superior Court m 1782-85 
Whip-poor-will (Anirosiomtis voctferus), a 
Nforth American mght-jar, receiving its name 
from Its cry, which is loud and clear, and heard 
only at night 

Whirlwind, a moss of air whose clc\ ation is 
very much greater than its width, and which 
rotates rapidly round a more or less vertical 
axis It IS a purely local phenomenon, and does 
not last long 

Whiskey, a bquor obtained by distillation of 
a mash of fermented gram In this country 
com and rye ate used and also mixtures of 
these with other grains, such as barley or 
wheat In Great Bntain barley is the gram 
usually employed Accordmg to the U S 
Pharmacopoeia, the alcoholic hquor as it 
comes from the still must be stored in wood for 
at least four years before it becomes whiskey, 
dunng which storage marked changes in the 
flavor, odor, and taste take place These 
changes are due to a slow oxidation of the 
alcohols and other volatile bodies present and 
the formation of fragrant ethers Many at- 
tempts have been made to discover some pro- 
cess of quick aging of whiskey, but so far wath- 
out success In whiskey making it is not the 
yield that is so much desired as the flavor of 
the product that is sought In this respect it 
diffcis from the making of alcohol where 
quantity and freedom from flav or is the object 
m now The peculiar smok> flavor of Scotch ^ 
whiskey is due to the method of preparmg the 
malt b> dmng m kilns over peat fires 
‘Bottled m bond' whiskcj is whisktgr which is 
bottled in a bonded warehouse under the super- 
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vision of the government oflicer in charge, aad 
the stamp over the cork gives a government 
guarantee that the whiskej is 100 proof and 
of a certain age, and that there has been no 
addition or adulteration The greater part of 
the whiskey on the market is blended, or a 
mixture of neutral spirits and a small amount 
of whi^ey, or neutral spirits which have been 
colored and flavored with artiflaaJ essences, 
but under the Foods and Drugs Act of ipo6 
these mixtures and compounds have to be so 
labelled that the purchaser may be able to 
know what he is buying Bourbon whi8l/»y » 
the name given to com whiskey, deriving its 
name from a county of Kentucky where it was 
largely made ‘Moonshine’ whiskc> is that 
made m ilhat distilleries There arc a great 
number of these m the mountamsof theSouth, 
the mash used being gcnerallj com and the 
still of the simplest type 
Whiskey Insurrection or Rebellion, an 
uprising m western Pennsylvania, cnlminaling 
in 1794, growing out of the imposition of an 
excise tax by the Federal government The 
state protested against the passage of the Fed 
cral law in 1791, md a meeting of its oppo, 
nents was held at Brownsville (Red Stone 
Fort) July 27, 1791 \lbcrt Gallatin was sec- 
retary of the meeting, and a convention was 
called for the first Tuesday in September On 
that date delegates from the four western 
counties met at Pittsburg and passed violent 
resolutions President Washington issued a 
proclamation, Sept 5, ordering the noters to 
yield obedience to the law The result was un 
satisfactory and Sept 25 Washington ordered 
out 15,000 militia from Pa , N J, Afd , and 
Va under command of Gov Henry Lee of Va 
On the approach of the troops the leaders fled 
the countrj , and at a general meeting at Par- 
kinson’s Ferry, Oct 24, a general submission 
was made 

Whiskey Ring The name given to an as- 
sociation of distillers, rectifiers, and internal 
revenue officers, which dunng the presidency 
of Grant defrauded the United Slates Govern 
roent of several millions of dollars Early m 
1875, however, Bnstow, tlic sccretarj of the 
Treasury, and Bluford Wilson, the sohcitor, 
collected cvatfcnce against the lawbreakers On 
May 10, 1S75, SKteen distiUcnes and an equal 
number of rectifying houses in St Louis, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee were seized by gov- 
ernment ofliceis. Indictments were ultimately 
secured against more than 200 persons, among 
them being John \ Joyce, special revenue 
agent, John McDonald, a supervisor, WiHwro 
O A-vetj, chief cleik of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Col Orville E Babcock, President 
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Grant's private secretary Every effort was his fnend, and fellow senator, Ezra Cornell, m 
made by the pohbcal allies of the nng to poison securing the necessary legislation for the estab- 
the mmd of President Grant against Secretoiy lishmcnt of Cornell University As first presi- 
Bnstow and secure a nuscamage of justice dent of Cornell (1867 85), he was successful, in 
Babcock was tned m February, 1876, but cs- spite of many difficulties, in the upbuilding of 
taped through lack of evidence Most of the that institution He was United States minis- 
other defendants were convicted, but some ter to Germany (1879 81) and to Russia (189a- 
ffete non-prossed Of those sentenced most 4), was a member (1896-7) of the Venezue^ 
me pardoned before the expiration of their Commission appomted by President Clcve- 
terms Ih the spnng of 1876 Bnstow began land, and was president of the American dele- 
proccedmgs against the nng in Califorma, but gation at the first International Peace Con- 
Repubhean pohtioans brought such pressure ference at The Hague (1899) 
to bear upon the President that Bnstow, find- White, Edward Douglass (1845-1921;, 
mg hims^ unsupported, resigned The whole Amencan junst, and Chief Justice of the U S 
matter reflected great discredit upon the ad- Supreme Court, was bom m La Fourche 
mimstrabon Pansh, La He was admitted to the bar m 

Whist, a four-handed card gome, two part- 1868, was a State senator (1874-8), Justice of 
nets contending, the name being probably de- the Louisiana Supreme Court (1878-91), and 
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n\ ed from an old game colled whisk and swab- 
bers For Bndge Whist, see Boidge 
Whistler, James Abbot McNeill (1834- 
'903), Amencan impressionist painter, etcher, 
and lithographer, was bom in Lowell, Mass , a 
son of Major George W Whistler, of the U S 
Armj After three years at West Pomt, he en- 
tered the studio of Gleyre m Pans, where he 
studied for two j ears He settled m Chelsea 
“t 189s His paintmg The White Girl attracted 
much attention at the famous Salon des Re 
One of the best of hia pictures in oil. 
The Artist's itother, an ‘arrangement in black 
Wd gray,' was awarded a gold medal in the 
oajon of 1884, and is now the property of the 
Jjouvre, Pans It was exhibited in Amcnca at 
we Chicago Century of Progress Exposition 
As an etcher and dr> pointer WTiistler was 
even more widelj recognized than as a worker 
in color 


White, Andrew Dichson (1832-1918 
Amencan educator and diplomat, was bom 1 
ttomw, N Y Erom 1863 to *867 he was 
member of the New York Senate, and whi 
scrtnng in this capacili was associated wil 


Umted States Senator (1891-4) In 1910 he 
was made Chief Justice by President Taft 
Among his important decisions were those in 
regard to the Standard Oil and Amencan To- 
bacco Compames 

White, Gilbert (1720-93), English natural- 
ist, was bom m Sclbome He became a fellon 
of Oncl College, Oxford, m 1752 He settled at 
Selbome (Hampshire) in 1751, where he spent 
the remamder of his life, occupied in the ob- 
servaUon of nature, the result being the fam- 
ous Natural Bislor\ of Sdborne, projected in 
1771 and finished in 1789 

White Horace (1834 1916), Amencan 
journalist and wnter on finance, bom m Cole- 
brook, N H , and graduated at Beloit Collie 
m 1853 In 1856 he jomed the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune, and m 1858 he accompanied 
Lincoln during his campaign against Douglas 
From 1865 to 1874 he was cditbr and part 
owner of the Tribune In J877 he moved to 
New York, and four years later became ossom 
ated with Carl Schurz and Edwm L Godkm 
upon the New York Evening Past devoting 
especial attention to finance In 1809 he sue- 
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cccdcd Godkin as editor-m-chief, and retired 
in 1903 He became known as an authonty on 
banking and economics, and on American 
histoiy durmg the penod of the Civil War 

White, Hugh Lawson (1773-1840), Ameri- 
can politiaan, was bom m Iredell co , N C 
He was for a short time pnvate secretary to 
Governor Blount, and was a State senator, 
judge of the Tennessee Supreme Court (1809- 
15), president of tlie Bank of Tennessee (iSra- 
27), and U S Senator (1825-40) He opposed 
the (xpungmg resolution, and in 1836 became 
an independent candidate for the Presidency 
against Van Buren He received only 26 elec- 
toral votes 

White, James William (1850-1916), Amer- 
ican surgeon and educator, was bom m Phila- 
delphia, He was on the staff of Profe^or 
Agassiz during the Hassler expedition (1871-2) 
Besides numerous articles m medical journals, 
he collafaonifed m Amencan Text-Book of 
Surgery, Gentto- Urinary Surgery, Human 
Anatomy 

White, Peregrine (1620-1704), the first 
rliilH bom of English parents m New England 
He was bom on the jilavfltnver, which at the 
time was m Cape Cod Harbor, on Nov ao, 
1620 

White, Stanford (1853-1906), Amencan 
architect From 1878 to 1880 he travelled and 
studied m Europe, and meanwhile formed a 
connection with Charles F McKim and 
ham R. Mead, takmg up active work as an 
architect with them m 1881 Among architec- 
tural works with which he was particularly 
associated are the New York University build- 
ings, Washington Arch, Century and Metro- 
politan Club buildings, aU in New York Ci^, 
and the Umversity of Virginia buildings He 
was shot and mstantly killed on June 25, 1906, 
by Harry K Thaw 

White, StewartEdward (1873-1946) lA™ 

author, was bom in Grand Rapids, Mich e 
was graduated (189s) at the Umversitj of 
Michigan He turned his attenUon to ficUon, 
and his stones and novels of Wratem life were 
immediately successful His books mclude T/te 
Claim-Jumpers, The Forty-Nmers, Daniel 
Boone, Ranchero, The Road { 

White, William Allen (i868-i9W)» Am 
journalist and author, was born m Empona, 
Kans Mtcr vanous newspaper expencnces, 
he bought the Emoona Gazette m 189^ « 
which he became editor and propnetor Uur- 
mg the World War the Red Cross sent hii^o 
Russia where he observed condiUons Md wM| 

later a delegate at ^ S "fft 

mgs picture Midwestern small-town life His 


books mclude Life of Woodroai IldioK, 
Life of Calvin Cooltdge, Aulobiograph\ 

Whitefield, George (1714-70), Engbsh 
evangelist, one of the early leaders of Metho- 
dism, was bom m Gloucester He paid sc\ oral 
visits to Amenca, the last in 176^70 Earlj 
m 1741 a breach occurred between Wesley and 
Whitefield, the latter holding the Calvimstic 
doctrine of predestmation, and Weslej the 
Armiman view A personal reconcfliation took 
place shortly afterward, bht the followers of 
Whitefield built for him the Tabernacle in 
Moorfields, London 

Whitefish, a general name for the fishes of 
the genus Coregonus of the salmon family, that 
dwell m the nvers and lakes of North Amenca, 
and are especially abundant and important ns 
food fishes m the Great Lakes region 

White Flag Except when obnouslj m 
tended as a flag of trace the raising of a whitr 
flag in warfare is umvcrsally accepted ns i 
token of surrender 

Whitehall, a former royal palace, m Lon 
don, England It was a residence of royaltj 
from 1530 to 1697, when it wras destrojed bj 
fire In front of Whitehall, Charles i was be 
headed m 1649 

Whitehead, Alfred North (1861- ), 

British philosopher and mathcmatiaan, pro- 
fessor at Harvard 1924- , has published 

works on philosophy of physical saence and 
inquiries into foundations of mathematics and 
logic Among these are Process and Realil\, 
Adventures of Ideas, Science and the Modern 
World He received the Butler hledal of Co- 
lumbia, 1930 

White House, the ofiiaal residence of the 
President of the United States, in Washington, 
D C , formerly called the Executu e Mansion 
It was designed bj James Hoban, and the cor- 
nerstone was laid bj Washington on Oct 
1792 The building is of freestone, painted 
white The IkTiite House was first occupied b\ 
President Adams in 1800 It was burned by 
the British in 1814, but was restored and re 
occupied m 181S Extensile alterations and 
additions were made in 1902-3 under the diw- 
lion of Charles F McKim The grounds ^at 
surround the building arc attracts cly laid 
out, and in them are held garden parties Here 
also IS held the Easter egg roUing, ^rtiapated 
m by children See WAS^r^CTO^, D C 
White Lady, m legend Tlic legendary 
White Lady of Scott’s Monastery and ot 
Scribe’s Dame Blanche is denied from the 
Teutomc tradition, which speaks of a super- 
natural white woman attached to a nijra or 
noble family In France, whencser a ling ot 
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the house of Boutboa was about to die, a toll 
woman, dad m white, was seen to walk along 
the gallcties of the castle at m i dnight The 
while woman appears also to peasants, to 
whom she gives some artide whidi becomes 
transmuted mto gold or silver 
White Lead is a basic carbonate of lead, 
Pb(OH)»2PbCOj, much used as a pigment 
It has much greater ‘covenng’ power than any 
other white pigment, but is poisonous In 
commerce the term white lead is apphed also 
to compounds in which the lead may be re- 
placed by zmc. 

White Mountaina, a group of mountains m 
Central New Hampshire, belongmg to the 
crystalhne belt of the Appalachian system, and 
containing the highest devations m New Eng- 
land The mountains extend from Squam 
Lake, m the s , to the Androscoggin and Upper 
Amtnonoosuc Valley, m the n They ate made 
up chiefly of anaent metamorpluc rocks — 
gramtes, gneisses, and schists predominatmg 
The White Mountains are divided b> the 
Crawford Notch mto the Presidential Range on 
the c , and the Francoma Mountains on the w 
The eastern portion contains the hipest peaks 
of the group, indudmg Mount Washington, 
6,293 ft, Mount Adams, 5,805 ft, Mount 
Jefferson, 5,725 ft , Mount Clay, 5,554 ft , 
Boot Spur, 5,520 ft , Mount Monroe, 5,390 ft , 
and Mount Madison, 5,380 ft The highest 
peak of the Francoma Mountains is Mount 
Lafajette, 5,269 ft 

White Plains, aty, New York It is an 
attractive residential suburb, and contains 
many fine estates Here occurrial the Battle of 
WTute Flams m the Amencan Revolution, p 
40,327 The IMiite Flams Hoqiital, Burke 
Foundation, and Blooramgdale Asylum ate 
famous institutions here 
White Plains, Battle of, m the American 
Revolution, was fought on Oct 28, X776, near 
MTute Plains, N T , between a part of Wash 
ington’s army and a part of the Bntish arm> 
under Howe On Oct 28 Howe directed Gen- 
eral Leslie to attack Chatterton Hill, an Amen 
can outpost General McDougall amved with < 
additional American troops, and the attack I 
tras resisted with much bravery The rrulitia ! 
finally gave waj, but the Amencan forces 
raossed the Bronx to the rear of Washington’s 
line in good order The Bntish loss was 230, 
and the Amencan loss about 130 Howe made 
no further attack, and durmg the mght of Oct 
3 J Washington retired to a strong position at 
North CasUe 

White Russia or Byelorussian S S R., 
one of the Mvtecn republic^ of the U S S R 
"^*^1 49,0-2 sq m , population, 5,246400 


The term ‘White Russian’ is also apphed to 
members of the older repubhc, under Keren- 
sky, or any opposed to the ‘Reds,’ cspcoall) 
those exiled m Pans and elsewhere 
White Sea, a large gulf of the Arctic Ocean, 
penetrntmg Archangel government, Northern 
Russia, os far as 64® n lat The Dvma, Onega, 
and Mezen Rivers enter the White Sea It is 
frozen from October to hlaj The fishenes are 
of considerable importance Archangel is the 
chief port. 

White Slavery, a term popularl> apphed to 
the system whereby women and guls are lured 
or forced mto prostitutmn for the profit of the 
procurers who mduce them to enter houses of 
vice, the importers or exporters who transport 
them, and the resort keepers who hve on their 
immoral earnings The concerted movement 
against white slavery began with the frammg, 
m 1902, of an mtemational treaty providmg 
for the establishment by each of the contract- 
mg governments of an authority to centralize 
information concermng the procuration of 
women and girls for exportation, for govern- 
ment supervision of iailwa> stations, ports of 
embarkation, and transportation lines, and 
for the return of rescued women and girls to 
the country of their ongm The treaty was 
ratified bv the Umted States, France, Great 
I Bntain, German} , Belgium, Denmark, Spam, 
Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, 

I Norway, and Switzerland 
I White Sulphur Springs, watering place, 
Greenbrier co , West Virgmia It is one of the 
most popular summer resorts m the Southern 
[States, hes amid fine mountam scenety, and 
contains several huge hotels 
j Whitetbroat {Sylvia cinerea), a bird of the 
family S>lvudx, common during summer in 
Europe The Amencan Whitethroat is the 
white-throated sparrow 
Whiting See Chalk 
Whiting {Cadus merlangiis), a speaes of 
fish of the famil> Gadidae, with pellucid silv cry 
color on the sides It is found along European 
coasts, and is considered a fine fish for table 
Whitlock, Brand (1869-1934), Amencan 
author and diplomat, was born in Urbana, 
Ohio After serving as a newspaper reporter 
andcorrespondent in Toledo (1887-90) and on 
the Chicago Herald (1890-3), hewas admitted 
to the bar, and in 1897 began the practice of 
lawmTolcdo In ioo3hewaselcctedmavorof 
Toledo as an independent non-partisan candi- 
date, and re-elected in 1907, 1909, and igti 
In 1913 he was appointed bv President Wilson 
U S &Iinistcr to Belgium, ■where he made a 
distinguished record and was active in rehef 
work during IVorld War I 
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Whitman^ CharlesSeymour ( 1868-194^) , 
Amencan Jaivj'cr and public olKaal, was bom 
in Nonvicli, Conn He was assistant corpora- 
tion counsel of New York City (1901-03), 
member and president of the Board of City 
Magistrates (1904-07), and judge of the Court 
of General Sessions (1907-10) From 1910 to 
19*4 he was district attorney of New York co , 
and was active in the prosecution of corrupt 
pubhc officials, one of his most notable cases 
being the conviction of Fohcc Lieutenant 
'Charles Becker for the murder ii\ July, 1912, of 
Herman Rosenthal In 1914 Uffiitman was 
elected governor of New York State, for the 
term ending Dec 31, 1916 
Whitman, Walt (1S19-92), Amencan poet, 
was bom m West Hills, Long Island, N Y He 
left school at twelve, learned typesettmg in a 
Brooklyn newspaper office, and taught countiy 
schools in Long Island In 1839 he established 
at Huntington, and published for about a 
year, a newspaper, Tlte Long Islander, and 
was thereafter vanously occupied as editor and 
writer until 1846, when he became editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle In 1855 he became known to 
the Amencan public as Walt UTutman the 
poet, for m that year he published his famous 
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in 1873 In 1871 appeared Democratic Vistas, 
a plea m prose for a charactcnslic iVmencan 
democratic htcrature, and a reply to the manj 
stnetures upon his poctiy 
Broken down m health. Whitman m 1S73 
went to hve with his brother, CoL George 
Whitman, at Camden, N J, where he rc- 
mamed for ten jaairs He purchased the httle 
house m MicUe Street, Camden, N J, in 
which he hved until his death, on Mard aC 
1892 He had previously issued Nmemltr 
Boughs (1S88), Good-bie, my Fancy (1891), 
Complete Poems and Prose (1888), and a final 
edition of Leaves of Grass (1892) hlmor pub 
hcations mclude Passage to India (1871), As a 
Strong Bird on Pinions Free (1872), and Cain 
mils Letters Written dunng the Years 1S6S 
1880 to a Young Frtend 
Whitney, Eli (1765-1825), Amtncan in 
ventor, was bom m Westboro, Mass , and 
worked his way through Yale, graduating in 
1792 Going to Georgia as a teacher, he found 
a generous patron in Gen Nathanael Greene’s 
widow, on whose estate he resided, and studied 
law The cotton industo was then tnml, the 
best species having seed to be slowly picked 
from the £brc, and YTulnpy was asked to in 
vent a quicker way Drawing his own wire and 
making his owai tools, he inacnted the Colton 
Gin (sec article Cortoa) which increased the 
day’s product two hundredfold, made the 
South rich, and roused a storm of unprincipled 
greed in its bencficiancs Congress refused re 
newal of the patent In despair ^^'hltney re 
hnquishcd a partnership to manufacture the 
gin m New Haven, and turned to inventions m 
firearms, bemg tlie first to make interchange- 
able parts Government contracts beginning 
in 1798 enabled him to found a successful 
busmess at Mhitneywlle 
Whitney, Joslnh Dwight (1819-96), Am 
encan geologist, was appomted the first State 
geologist of California, and from i860 to 1S74 
conducted an extensive geological and topo 
graphical surveyof that State and of thcRockv 
In recognition of these services 


Learer of Grass, SXtn 7 > for him 

arv collection of unrhymed and irregffiar th, h.ghcst mountain of 

• ' - ■- situ- 


jujr — - - T„iv Tgfie Whitney, Mount, uic msiiiai. • 

verse From December, 1862, 0 J ^ tlnitcd States outside of iVlaska, is 

Whitman saw mucli of the sad and „ Nevada Range, m Southern 

sideofthoCivilWar,sei^gasanui«m ffie ® 

Washington hospitals, of vAiA he Wh™ney, VViIImm Collins (1841-1904). 

record m Drum Taps In Tcbniaiy, i^S, he , 

had obtamed a clcrk^ip m the prominent part m the movement against Uic 

the Intcncr, from which ?.^ecd Ring, and was coiporaUon coonscj of 

thesameyearbyanewsccretaryv^hoobj^^^^ wng. 


New York City in 1S75-S2 "c served as S^- 
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States Navy which begaa at that time It was 
lanjcly due to Whitney’s masterful pohtical 
management that Cleveland was agom nonu 
nated m 1892 

Whittieri John Greenleaf (1807-92), 
Amcncan poet and refonner, was bom m 
Haverhill, Mass , of Quaker parentage. He 
taught school, meanwhile writing both prose 
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and verse for newspapers He edited The 
Imerican Manufacturer, the BmerhxU Gazette, 
and the Bcw England Weekly Resiew Having 
become actiiely interested, through Garrison, 
m the anti sla\ cij movement, he publirfied his 
pamphlet Justice and Democrae\ m 1833, 

11 December of the same year assisted as a dele- 
gate at the founding of the Amengm ‘\nti- 
Slaicry Society m Philadelphia In 1832 had 
appeared the first (pamphlet) collection of his 
writings, Legends cf New England tn Prose and 
Verse, contammg prose sketches not afterward 
mcluded in his works ifoll Pitcher, a Poem, 
appeared m 1832, and the same year he edited 
The L lerar\ Rematits of John G C Broiiiard 
Prom 1840 to 1830 Whittier wrote some of 
ois most powerful anti-slavery poems, such as 
Ichabod’ and ‘Massachusetts to Virginia.’ 
Later volumes mduded Howe Ballads and 
Poem (i860). In War Time, and Other 
Poems (1864), Notional Lyrics (1865), Snow- 
Bfund A Winter Idyl (18O6), Ballads of New 
^gloiid (1870), and At Sundown (1892) 
His H’ri/mgs, edited by himself in 7 volumes, 
were issued m 1888^, and the Complete Poetical 
" orks posthumously in 1S95 
Whittmeton, Richard (‘Dick’) (1358- 
^23;, Dnghsh merchant, was the son of a 
Gloucestershire knight. Of his early life we 
know nothing, but in 1380 he was a substantial 
cit> mercer and records east of his havnng 


loaned large sums of money to Richard n , 
Henry i\' , and Henry v He was lord major 
m 1397, and again m 1406 and 1419 He is the 
hero of the traditional romance of Dick Whit- 
tmgton and his Cat 

WboopinK-cough, or Pertussis, a highly 
contagious epidemic disease The disease is 
characterized bj violent fits of coughmg gen- 
erally accompamed by a peculiar loud whoop or 
crowing inspiration The penod of mcubation 
lasts about ten days, after which the usual 
signs of ordinary cold set in 

Wichita, aty, Kansas, county seat of 
Sedgwick CO It 15 situated m a nch farming 
district and 15 an important shippmg pomt for 
hve stock and gram The packing mdustry is 
; of great importance, and the atj is one of the 
largest flour milhng centers m the countrj 
The industries include broom, airplane, 
stove, lamp and mcntholatum factories, flour 
mills, oil refineries and wells, gram storage 
fadhtics The atj is an important education 
center Universitj of Wichita, Friends Uni- 
versity, American Indian Institute, Mt Car 
el Academy, St John’s Academy , p 114,966 

Wichita Falla, aty, Texas, county seat of 
Wchita CO , is surrounded by od fields and is a 
supply center for the North Texas oil fields, 
P 4S.II* 



WMelmtna, Queen of Holland 


Wickersham, George Woodward 
(1858-1936) , Amencan lawyer and pubhc of- 
fiaal, bom Pittsburgh Pa Was attomev -gen- 
eral in Pres Taft’s cabinet after which he re- 
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tired See Wickershnm CommtBaton 
Wickersham Commission, the Nattonal 
Cotiimtsston dii Lajj Observance and Law 
Enforcement, appointed bj President Hoover 
m 1929, and consisting of George W Wicker- 
sham, cJiairman, former Secretary of War 
Newton D Baker, Federal Judges William S 
Ken>on, Paul J McCormick and William I 
Grubb, former Chief Justice Kenneth Mack- 
intosh of the Supreme Court of Washington, 
Dean Roscoc Pound of Harvard Law School, 
President Ada L Comstock of Radcliffc Col- 
lege, Henrj W Anderson of Virgima, Monte 
M Lemann of New Orleans, and Frank J 
Loesch of Chicago 

Widdemer, Margaret (1S80- ), Amer- 

ican author Her verse. Old Road to Para- 
dise (1919) non the Puhtacr Prize Her 
novels include The Rose Garden Husband 
(1915)1 Constancia Herself (1945) 

Widener, Harry Elkins (1885-1912), 
book collector, lost his life in the Titanic dis- 
aster He owned the greatest Stevenson col- 
lection in the world His hhrarj, willed to 
Harvard, is in the Widcncr Librarv 
Wiesbaden, citv, Prussia, is beautifully 
situated among orchards and vinev ards at the 
base of Mt Taunus For ccntuncs it has been 
celebrated as a n atenng-placc 
Wig (contraction of ‘ponwig,’ ‘peruque’), 
an artifiaal headdress of hair, used in case of 
baldness, on the stage, bv judges and bar- 
risters in Great Britain, and formerlv, for 
fashion, bj all classes Wig-wcanng was ren- 
dered fashionable in France bv Louis •on, 
though in the 14th centurv false tresses (coi/s 
d tcmplettes) had been worn bv ladies Louis 
\iv (1673) raised the wig to its highest de- 
gree of size and fasliion Towards the end of 
the i8th centurv the vng began to give place 
to the pow'dered queue Benjamin Franklin 
stood wiglcss before Louis xva The French 
Revolution abolished wigs 
Wiggin, iCatc Douglas (i 8 s 6 -i 9 ® 3 )» 
\mencan author, was bom at Philadelphia 
Her boolvS include The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol, Rebecca of Sunmbrook Farm, 
Mother Carey's Chickens 
Wight, Isle of, an island in the Enghsli 
Channel included in Hampshire, England, 
separated from the mainland bj the Solent 
and the Spilhead The surface is hillv and the 
soil generally poor 

Wilberforce, William (i 759 "*® 33 )> 
English philanthropist Through his efforts 
the imporlabon of African slaves into Eng 


Wilgui 


Wilbur, Curtis Dwight (1S67- ), 

American public offiaal, vv'as born at Boones- 
boro, low a , chief justice California Supreme 
Court (1922-24), Sccrctarv of the Navy 
(1924-29) , Federal Judge (1929-45) 
Wilbur, Rny Lyman (1875- ). Wn- 

can educator and pubbe official, was bom at 
Booncsboro, Iowa, educated at Stanford 
Umversilj , professor of medicine at Stanford 
(1909-16) , dean of medical school (1911- 
16) , president of Stanford (1916-42) , Secre- 
tary of the Interior (1929-33) 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler (1S55-1919), 
American poet, was bom at Johnstown 
Center, Wisconsin She wrote Poems of Pas- 
sion (i88?), Poems of Pleasure (1888), 
Beautiful Land of Nod (1892) 

Wilde, Oscar Fingall O’FIahertie 
Will# (1856-1900), Insh author and drama- 
tist, was bom in Dubhn He was educated at 
Tnnitv College, Dublin, and Ovford His 
prose work, The Picture of Dorian Gra\, ap 
peared in iSgi In 1892 Wildc W'on his first 
dramatic success with Lady Windermere's 
Fan (published in 1894), followed bj The 
Importance of Being Earnest His play 
Salome (1893), vvnltcn in French, was pro- 
duced in Pans (1894) bj Sarah Bernhardt 
In 1895 he w>as conv ictcd of senous offences 
against morahtv and was sentenced to prison 
for two jears During this period he wrote , 
the Ballad of Reading Gaol and De Profundis 
Wilder, Thornton (1897- ), Amcn- 

can author, was bom at Madison, Wisconsin, 
educated at Yale, taught at University of 
Chicago (1930-36) He wrote The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey (.1927), receiving the Pulitzer 
Pnze, Heaven’s My Destination (1934) , and 
the plavs Our To am (1938), The Skin of Our 
Teeth (1941) 

Wiley, Harvey Washington (1S44- 
1930), chemist, was bom in Kent, Indiana 
He was State chemist of Indiana, professor of 
Chemisln at Purdue U , and from 1S83-1912 
was chief of the Bureau of Chemistrv m the ^ 
U S Dept of Agriculture The passage of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 1906 was 
due to his efforts 

Wilfrid, Saint (634-709), bishop of 
York, became (658) leader of the pro-Roman 
partv, and won over the king of Northum- 
bria to their side 

WiIgUE, William John (1865- ), Am 

civil engineer, was bom in Buffalo, N Y , and 
was educated in the public schools of his na- 


tive aty From 1893 to i907 he held various 

Sd »d” i P0«.o4 md. d,. Vorl Cc.nd ^.d- 

lana anu Railroad, ranging from assistant 

(1807) 
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ei^eer to chief cngmeei and vice president, 
in charge of expansion of the system, including 
Gland Central Terminal and dectnficition of 
the saburban zone at New York During the 
World Wat he was director of miUtary rail- 
ways, A. E F He was consulting engineer of 
the N Y Transit Commission, 1923-24 
Wilhelmina (1880- ), Queen of Hol- 

land, was bom at The Hague, daughter of 
Waham m. and Emma, a prmcess of WaldecL- 
Pynnout. Wilhelmina succeeded to the throne 
in 1890, with her mother os queen regent, and 
on attaimng her ci^teenth year became 
queen She proved a popular and able ruler 
In 1901 she mamed Henrs , Duke of Mcck- 
lenburg-Schwenn He died m 1934 An 
heiress to the throne, Juliana Louisa Emma 
Mana Wilhelmina, was born m iqog After 
Holland’s iniasion bj the Germans in 1941, 
the queen and her cabinet functioned m Eng- 
land Queen Wilhelmina visited the Hnitcd 
States m 1942 and 1943 
W likes, CharleB(i 798 1877), American na- 
ml officer and explorer, \\ as born in Ncu York 
Citj He is best known as the commander of 
a notable exploring expedition, popularly 
called the 'Wilkes Expedition,’ in 1838-42 * 
Dunng this time he visited the Antarctic re - 1 
gvons, various islands and groups of islands in 
the Pacific and the Pacific coast of what is 
now the Unfted States On outbreak of the 
Cml War he was placed in command of the 
E S sloop of-uar San Jacinlo,ac\d on No\ 8, 
1861, bcluecn Haxana and St Thomas in the 
West Indies, stopped the BnUsh mail steamer 
Trent He became a commodore in 1862 
Wilkes-Barre, atj, Pennsylvania, is pic- 
mresquely situated m the Wyommg Valley 
Wilkcs-Banc is the chief anthracite centre of 

the State, and manufactures locomoUxes hcc 

wd silk The at} n-is settled m 1760, p’ 
86236 ^ 


Wilkin*, Sir Geori'e Hubert (t88S- 
Australmn aviator, was bom m Mount Bty 
&ttth Ausltaha He xv ent with the Stefans: 
Canadian Arctic Expedition m 1013-17, an« 
May, 1917, obtamed a commission in 
Awtralian Flying Corps, bccommg offii 
photographer with the Australian Imp® 
Forces in France, and being twice mcntioncr 
despatches and receixmg the Mihlaiy Ot 
In 1928 in company with Lieut Carl B E 
son he flew from Point Bawow, Alaska, 
Green Harbor, Spiubctgen, a distance of 2,: 
m. m twenty hours and twenty mmutes 
undertaUng generally regarded as one of’ 
^test Ihghts m the history of aviation ami 
of the utmost sacntific \-aluc, as establish 
the fact of the nbn-cxistence of land betwi 


Alaska and the Pole Stnee then he has com- 
minded various eicplormg expeditions 
Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner (1797- 
1875), Enghdi explorer and Egyptologist, was 
bom in Westmordand He went to Egypt m 
1821 and spent twelve years (1821-33) m Upper 
Egypt and Nubia, travelhng and making dis- 
covencs of butted tombs He made four subse- 
quent youmeys to Egypt m 1841, 1843, ^848, 
185s, and m 1844 he travelled also 
Montenegro and Bosma 
Will, m psychology a general term for those 
mental states m which the mdividual asserts 
itself or resolves to act m a certam xvay 
Some psychologists, however, restrict the term 
to those cases m which a choice or decision is 
made between two or more alternative acts. 

Will, m law, a document by which a person 
disposes of his property, to take effect at his 
death Any adult person of sound mmd may 
make a vahd wilk The test of mental com- 
petency is usually whethw the testator under- 
stands the nature of the act, the fact that he is 
disposing of his property, and the reasons for 
selecting the beneficiaries named. If, although 
mentally competent, a testator is unduly in- 
fluenced by another against a person, as a 
Wife or iMd, who is a natural subject of his 
bounty, his will may be set aside by that per- 
son The statutes of different states vary as to 
formal matters of execution, but conunon pro- 
visions are that a will must be signed at the 
end thereof by the testator, either in the pres- 
ence of two or more witnesses, or he must ac- 
^owlcdge to them separately or together that 
he signed it, and he must declare m the pres* 
ence of each that the document is his last wifl 
and must request them to sign as witnesses 
ta^eto In most states, a legacy to awitnessis 

void A will m the handwntmg of the testator 
IS sometimes called a holograph. 

Willamette, a nver of Oregon, nsmg m the 
Cascade Mountains It is formed by two 
streams which umte m Lane co , and flows m a 
northerlj direction, through a course of 250 m. 
to Its confluence with the Columbia River 
Willard, France* Elizabeth (1830-08). 
Amencan philanthropist, reformer, and edu- 
cator, was bom m Churchville, N Y After 
taachmg for several years m New York and 
^mois, she was chosen president of the Ladies’ 
Collide, at Evanston, HL MTicn this insUtu- 
tion bocme the Woman’s College of North 
western Umiersity she was made dean, and 

professor of lEsthotics She resigned 101874, 
Md m the same yrar was chosen president of 
tac Chicago branch of the Woman’s Christian 
^p^nce Union, an organization then ui 
Its infancy In 1876 she began speafanR for 
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suffrage She was a speaker of un- 
usual eloquence and magnetism 
William 1 , called the Conqueror {1027. 

87), ^ of England, was the son of Eobert the 
Devil, Duke of Normandy, and of Arlette, the 
daughtCT of a tanner of Palaise, where he was 
bom He succeeded his father as duke m 
103s, but was not thoroughly established m 
power untd 1047 In 1051, on a visit to Egg- 
land, his cousin, Edward the Confessor, is said 
to have offered htm the succession to the 
•irown of England and in 1064 Harold of Wes- 
seit also recognized the Norman, duke’s pre- 
tensions to the English crown When, how- 
ever, Edward the Confessor died, Harold re- 
fused to be bound by a promise which he said 
was extorted from him, and seized the throne 
In consequence of this William invaded Eng- 
land, and defeated and slew Harold at the 
battle of Hastings or Senlac He then gradual- 
ly forced all England to recognize his royal 
title 

William II , called Rufus (?ios6-rroo), 
king of England, son of Wilham the Conquer- 
or, succeeded his father in 1087 An mvasion 
of England by Malcolm m (Canmore) led 
tVilham to invade Scotland and to annex Cum 
berhind A long quarrel with Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, arose out of the recog- 
mtion of a pope and Wilham was threatened 
with excommuiucation IVHharn was slam, 
probably by accident, while hunting in the 
Nevr Forest 


died at Windsor after a short illness, and was 
succeeded by his niece, Queen Victona 
Wilham I (1797-18S8), ting of Prussia and 
German emperor, was the son of Frederick 
Wtlham m. of Prussia, and was bom at Berlm. 
His reactionary sympathies at the lime of the 
revolution of 1848 m Bcrhn made him \ciy 
unpopular, and he was compelled to take 
refuge m England In January, 1861, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Prussia In September, 
1862, he called Bismarck to ofiSce In 1S66 the 
Austro-Prussian War broke out, and at the 
conclusion of the war the Prussian asccndcniy 
m Germany was assured The Franco Prus- 
sian War of 1870-71 completed the tnumph of 
Wilham r On Jan 18, 1871, m the palace of 
Versailles, he was chosen (jeiman emperor 
William II (Friedrich Wilhelm Victor 
Albert) (1859-1941), third German emperor 
(1888-1918) and ninth king of Prussia, was 
born m Berlin, the son of the Crown Pnnee 
Frederick and the Prmcess Victona (Pnneess 
Royal) of England Wilham n show^ m oU 
departments of unpenal government, m all 
that concerned foreign relations, and m the 
management of army and navy, an irrepres- 
sible and exuberant energy From the day of 
his accession he resolved to be ius own niaster, 
and in 1890 called for the resignation of Sis~ 
march from the Chancellorship By cultivat- 
mg fnendly xelations with Turkey he furthered 
German commercial and financial interests in 
the near East 


William HI (1650-1702), lung of England, 
was the son of ^Villiam n oif Orange, ruler of 
the United Provmces In 1677 be mamed 
Maiy, daughter of James, Duke of York, who 
m r685 became king of England as James n 
In 1688 Wilham was invitad by seven Whig 
peers to dehver England from the Stuart! 
misrule and after the fight of James n to j 
France, the crown was offered to Wflham and 
Maiy Wilbam’s success was marred by the 
dqilorable massacre of Glencoe m 1692 On 
May ip, i6p2, the English naval Nnctoiy of La 
Hogue ruined all chance of direct aid to James 
from France In 1694 Queen Maty died 
From 1697 to 1700 V^lham was occupied 
with the Spanish Succession question, but 
died before the outbreak of the war William’s 
reign marked the transition from the personal 
government of the Stuarts to the Parliament- 
ary rule of the Hanoverians 
William IV (176S-1S37). king of England, 
was bom at Windsor, the third son of George 
HI , and succeeded his brother George iv in 
1830 He was popular with the nation owing 
to his gemal and simple character, and his 
:5mipathy with Liberal pnnaples Wilham 


The Great War overshadowed the later ycais 
of the reign of Wilham ri The Emperor’s deal- 
ings with the radical Sociolistparty durmg the 
war and the armed merchantman controversy 
i with the Umted States, resulting finally m the 
entrance of that country mto the conflict, 
stand out among other great events of an ev- 
entful reign With the defeat of German 
arms m the fall of 1918, and the spread of revo- 
lutionary propaganda, the Emperor’s position 
became untenable and on Nov 9, ipiS, he ab- 
dicated the throne and fled to Holland, where 
he later purchased an estate at Doom Here 
the Empress died, 1921 On Nov 5, 1922, the 
former Emperor mamed Hernime Schocnaich- 
Clarolath, Pnneess of Reuss By his first 
mamage Wilham n had six sons and one / 
daughter 

William I (i 772 -i 843 )j kmg of the Nether- 
lands, bom at The Hague, the son of William 
V, the last hereditary stadtholder He com 
manded the army of the Netherlands against 
France from 1793 until the subjection of the 
kingdom in 1795 After that he jomed the 
army of Prussia He served m the Austrian 
anny, at Wagram (rSop) On the downfall of 
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Napoleon, and the subsequent adjustment of 
European afiaus, the Congress of Vienna dc 
cidcd that Belgium and Holland should be 
umted under one sovereign, W'illiam i He 
reigned till 1840, nrhen he abdicated m fav or of 
his son Wilham n 

William II (1792-1849), kmg of the 
Netherlands In the Napoleomc wars he 
fought with Wellington m Spam, and com- 
manded the Dutch army at Waterloo 
William IX. (1071-1127), duke of Aqm- 
tame and count of Boitou, a celebrated Bro- 
vensal poet He jomed the crusaders with the 
duke of Bavana, but was entrapped by Alcns, 
emperor of ConstanUnopIe. Wilham saved 
himself bj flight 

William of Oraneo See William III 
(England) 

William the Silent, Pnnce of Orange 
(1533-84), son of the count of Nassau, was 
born at BiUenburg m Nassau, and succeeded m 
1544 to the pnnopahty of Orange. Charles v 
appomted him governor of Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, and West Fnesland, and sent him on 
several diplomatic missions Phihp n on his 
accession accused W'illiam of Oiangc of stimng 
up the Statcs-Gcneral against the royal meas- 
ures. In is6t WUham defimtelj headed the 
opposition m the Netherlands to Philip In 
1578 Wilham and the Archduke Matthias were 
defeated bj the Spanish troops at Gemblous. 
Wilham then mduced the Roman Cathohe 
provmces to form the Umon of Arras m Janu- 
orj 1579, and to leave the Protestant prov- 
inces, wluch at once formed the Umon of 
Utrecht. But W'illiam was himself assassi- 
nated He was a great man, and to his pa- 
tience, perseverance, and skill, the Dutch re- 
pubhe, as the seven united provinces were 
termed, owed its mdepcndence 
William and Mary College, an mstitu 
tion for higher education situated m W'llhams- 
burg, Va , the second oldest of American col- 
leges The project of a college was agitated as 
carlj as 1617, but the Indian massacre of 162a 
postponed its execution until 1693, vthen there 
was established at Middle Plantation, now 1 
Wilhamsburg, a college, named m honor of the 
ruling monarchs, with the Rev James Blair as 
ite president. Its charter was received direct 
from the crown In 1938 there was an enroll- 
ment of 1 2Q9 

Wilham Henry, a former fort, built m 
* 7 SS bj Sir W'illiam Johnson on the site of the 
present Caldwell (olnaallj Lake George), N 
y It was an important strategic pomt m the 
French and Indian W'ar 
Wllhami, Ben Amet (1889- ), au- 

thor, was bom in Macon Mi« Until 1916 


he was a newspaper writer Since then he 
has written manj novels, mdudmg. All the 
Brolken Were 1 aiiont (1919) , Black Pawl 
(192a), The Dreadful Ntght, The Strange 
11 Oman (1941) , It's a Free Country (1945) 

Williams, John (1664-1729), American co- 
lonial clergyman, was bom m l^xbuty, Mass 
He was graduated from Harvard m 1683, was 
ordained a minister five >ears afterwards, and 
became pastor of a chu^ m Deerfield On 
February 29, 1704, a party of French and 
Indians under Hertel de RonviUe surprised 
the town, killed many of the inhabitants, 
among them two of WHlhams’ children, and 
captured about three hundred others, mclud- 
mg Wlilhams, his wife, and his remaining chil- 
dren except one absent son On the second 
day's march toward Canada hirs W'llhams 
became exhausted, and was tomahawked 
Williams and the diildren reached Canada m 
safety, and there, after about a year’s captivi- 
ty, W'llhams and his son Stephen were bought 
by the French gov emor and returned to Mass 
llie daughter Kumce who was eight years old 
when captured, was retamed by the Indians, 
adopted their language and customs, mamed 
an Indian brave, and could not be won from her 
savage life. She was the grandmother of Ele- 
azar Wilhams, who dauned to be the lost 
dauphm In 1707 John Wilhams pubhdied an 
account of bis captivity under the title The 
Redeemed Capine 

Williams, Jonathan (1750-1815), Amen- 
can soldier, wras bom in Boston, Moss He was 
engaged for sev eral years m foreign trade, was 
for a short time private secretarv to Frankhn, 
and was later a commercial agent of the Umted 
States m France during the Revolutionaiy 
War, and 1805-12 was supermtendent of the 
U S hlflitary Academy at W'est Point. He 
plarmed and constructed the fortifications of 
New York Harbor, Castle W'illiams being 
named m his honor 

Williams, Roger (c 1607-S4), Amencan 
apostle of rehgious tolerabon and the founder 
of the State of Rhode Island W'ith his wife, 
W'llhams sailed to jom the infant colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, Dec i, 1630, and amved 
in February foUowmg He removed to Plym- 
outh, became teacher of the church, and re- 
mained two years W'hfle there he began his 
acquamtance with the Indians, notably with 
I Massasoit and Canomeus He became teacher 
at Salem in 1633, but his outspoken declaration 
that the colony could not derive title to its 
lands from the king, but onlv from the Indians 
and his dcmal of the nght of the avii power to 
punish violations of the ‘first table’ (the first 
four of the Ten Commandments) immediately 
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caused trouble The court threatened him 
with banishment if he did not recant before 
the next General Court in October He with- 
drew from the Salem church, but refused to 
recant and was ordered to leave the colony 
He continued to teach in his own house, how- 
e\cr, and the court determined in Januara to 
send him back to England Haanng learned of 
this intention, Williams left Salem before the 
officers arrived, and made his w'a> toward 
Narragansett Baj 

In 1636, with four companions, he settled 
on the present site of Providence There he 
bought lands from Canonicus and Miantono 
moh, and w'as joined by his family and some 
others of like mind with himself who formed 
a compact to be go\cmed by the majonlv, 
but ‘only in civil things ’ The New England 
Confederacy having shut out the Narragan- 
sett settlement, ostensibly on the ground that 
it had no charter, Wilbams went to England 
(1643) to secure a charter While there he 
published his Key Into the Language of Am- 
erica (1644), and 1 reply to Rev John Cot- 
ton’s justification of his banishment (sec Cot- 
ton, John) He also wrote an open letter to 
Parliament, entitled Queries of Highest Con- 
sideration, in which he advocated complete 
separation of church and state, and The 
BJoudy Tcnent of Persecution (1644) 
Through the friendship of Sir Henrv Vane, 
he secured (1644) from Parhament a liberal 
charter During King Philip's War, Rhode Is- 
land W'as for the first time subjected to Indian 
attack, though Williams in vun exerted his 
influence for peace Williams’ great ideas on 
toleration were far ahead of his time He 
often stirred up strife but he himself was un- 
selfish, truthful, and swcet-spirited For ^ 
justification of the course of Massachuretts, 
consult Dexter’s As to Roger Williams (1876) 

Williamsburg, aty, Virgima, count} seat 
of James City co , between the James and 
York Rivers, 46 m sc of Richmond It is 
the scat of Wilham and Mary College The 
place was settled as ’Middle Plantations in 
1632, and was the capital of Virgima from 
1699 unUl 1780 On May s, 186a, Hookers 
divMon of McClellan’s army here overlook 
L rear columns of the retreaUng Confedcr- 
ates under Magruder In 1927 a project was 

stoted to restore old Colonial Williamsburg 

to its 18th century detail, and up to r 935 > 
Lr 4~ niodern buildings have been torn 
dowm and 140 colonial buildings restored or 

Jabuilt Among the notable buddings not re- 


ous use in America J D Rockefeller Jr 
contnbuted $3,000,000 towards the under 
taking, p 3,942 

Williams College, a non-dcnominational 
institution of higher education for men, in 
Wilhamstown, Mass, chartered in 1793 It 
owes its origin to a bequest of Colonel Eph- 
raim \ViIhams, and w'as opened m 1785 as a 
free school The college rose to importance 
under the presidenc} of Mark Hopkms (1836- 
1872}, and ranks high among smaller colleges 

Williamsport, city, Pennsjivama, county 
scat of L}commg co , on the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River, is an important lum- 
ber market, p 44 , 3 SS 
Willkie, Wendell Lewis (1893-1944), 
D S business man, attornc}, pohtiaan and 
author, was born in Elw'ood, Ind He was 
Republican nominee ior the presidency June 
aS, 1940, but W'as defeated in the election 
After a world tour in 1942 he wrote One 
World (1943) 

Will-o'-tbe-Wisp, or Ignis Fatuus, a lu 
minous meteor, general!} of a pale bluish 
color, seen over marshes and gravevards, it i' 
supposed to be due to gases emanating from 
decaying vegetable or animal matter 

Willow, a name given to a number of 
spcacs of trees included in the genus Sihx 
The} hav c smooth, polished bark, long, slightly 
notched leav'cs, and silky, erect, barren cat- 
kms They grow rcadilv from cuttings The 
twigs of some arc used m basketry 
Wills, HelAn N (Mrs Aidan Roark) 
{1906- ), American tennis plavcr, born 

Centerville, Calif She won the \mcncan 
championship 1923-29, except 1926, also the 
championships of England and France 1927* 
30, and was naUonal singles champion in 
1931 An exhibition of her piinlings^ and 
drawings was held m New York, 1930 
Wills’ Coffee-House, London, a famous 
resort in the time of Queen Anne, in Ruffiell 
Street, at the end of Bow Street It first bore 
the Utle of the Red Cow, then of the Rose 
Drvdcn w as the first to make it the resort of 
the wiU of his time 

Wilmington, atv and port of entry, Dela- 
ware, countv seat of New Castle co and larg- 
est aty of State, is situated on the Delaware 
River, 24 m s w of Philadelphia The aty has 
ten pa’-ks, compnsmg some 630 acres, tne 
most notable of which isBrindv'wme Park 
Features of interest are Holv Trinity, (OW 
Swedes’) Church, one of the oldest buildings 
in the United States which has been conUnu- 
ouslv used as a church since its erection 
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dustnal School for Boys, Fnends’ School, pub- 
hc libnuy , and the Delaware, Homoeopathic, 
and Fhvsicians’ and Surgeons’ hospitals 

IVilmington is an important industrial city 
The pnncipal manufactures are steel, iron, and 
foundiy products, chemicals, paper, vulcan- 
ized fibre, csplosivcs, dyes, rubber hose, 
plumbmg supplies, leather (especially moroc- 
co), ships, furmture, cotton goods The Du- 
pont powder plant, the largest in the world, is 
located tno miles tom the aty Fort Christi- 
na, named m honor of the daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, was erected by the Swedes on 
the site of ^e present Wilmington m 1638, and 
a Swedish settlement was made here, railed 
Chnstinaham In 1745 the present name was 
adopted in honor of the Dari of M'llmmgton, 
P 112,504 

Wilmington, atj and port of entry. North 
Carolina, county seat of New Hanoi er co , is 
situated on the Cape Fear River, twentj mdes 
tom Its mouth. Wilmmgton is essentially a 
commeraal aty, cotton, lumbei' and naval 
stores are extensl^ dy shipped, and shipbuild- 
mg IS one of the most important industries 
The first settlement was made here m 1730 
The first open armed opposition to the Stamp 
Act took place here m 1765, P 33i407 

Wilmot, David (1814-68), -Imencan jurist, 
was bom m Bethany, Pa. He is cluefl\ re- 
membered for having mtroduced m 1846 the 
famous amendment known as the B'ilmot 
Proviso He left the Democratic party on the 
slaiery issue and became a Repubhean 

Wilmot Proviso On August 8, 1846, after 
the outbreak of hostihUcs with hlenco. Presi- 
dent Polk asked that $2,000,000 be appropriat- 
ed m order to adjust the boundary dispute 
which had brought on the wax David Wilmot 
proposed an amendment to the request to the 
effect that in any territory which should be 
acquired from Mexico, ‘neither slaiety nor 
mvoluntary semtude ^all e\er exist m anv 
part of said territory , except for crime, whereof 
the party shall first be duly convict^ * This 
Proviso passed the House, but was rejected by 
the Senate 

\\ ith the Kansas-Ncbraska Bill of 1854, the 
Proviso idea became the leadmg pohtical 
principle of the Repubhean Party, which was 
formed as a protest against the Kansas-Ne- 
braska ■Vet In 1S57 the U S Supreme Court 
held that Congress did not possess the power 
to apph such a pnnciplc to a Territory , but the 
Republican Part\ maintained the contrary, 
and in June 1862, a bill embodvmg the Pro- 
viso idea of forbidding slai cry in theTemtones 
nil enacted into law bi Congress 

Wilton, Alexander (1766-1813) American 


ormthologist, bom m Scotland In 1794 he 
came to the Umted States In order to make a 
collection of American birds he travelled in 
1804 through the wilderness to Niagara Falls 
He brought out the first volume of his work on 
ormthology m 1808, and the seventh s olume 
appeared m 1S13 The eighth and mnth \ol- 
umes were published after his death Wilson 
was the first to study American birds m their 
natiN e haunts, and hm descnptions are still re- 
markable for fidehty and truth 

Wilson, Allen Benjamin (1824-88), Amer- 
ican mventor In XS51 he mvented &e four- 
motion feedmg plate, which was subsequently 
adopted m nearly all machmes, and he also de- 
vised the rotatmg hook and stationary bobbin. 
Ih 1852 he entered mto partner^p with 
Nathamd WHieeler, and estabhdied the 
Wheeler & Wilson sewing machme manufacto- 
ry at Bridgeport, Conn 

Wilton, Francis (1854-1935), American 
actor, made bis first appearance in legitimate 
comedy m Philadelphia (1878) He organized 
a company of his own, m which he played lead 
mg comedy rdles m The Oolah, The Merry 
Monarch, The Little Corporal, The Monks of 
Malabar, The Toreador, and other plays Af- 
ter 1905 he was engaged m legitimate com^y 
under the management of Charles Frohman, 
appearmg in Cotmn Btlh, The Mountain 
Climber, When Knights Were Bold, The 
Bachelor’s Baby, hnd The Spmtuahst He has 
published a number of works on the stage and 
the life of acting 

Wilson, George Grafton (1863- ), 

Amencan educator and pubhcist, was law 
professor at Harvard (1910-36), lecturer on 
law at the U S Naial War College (1900- 

37) 

Wilson, Harry Leon (1867-1939), Amer- 
ican author, was bom at Oregon, Illinois, 
was editor of Puck (1896-190O With Booth 
Tarkmgton wrote the pla\ The Man from 
Home His noiels include Ruggles of Red 
Gap (1915), Merton of the Movies (1922), 
Exit (1931) 

Wilson, Henry (1812-75), .Amencan po- 
htical leader, li^islator, and executive, was 
bom m Farmington, N H His ongmal name 
was Jeremiah Jones Colbahh, but he adopt- 
ed that of Henry Wilson on attauung his 
majonty He was apprenticed to a farmer 
during his mmonty, m 1833 went to Natick, 
Mass., where he learned shocmaking, and sub- 
sequently biult up a large shoe manufacturing 
business there. He was a member of the 
Senate for eighteen years, and was noted for 
his abihty, mdustry , and courtesy After the 
Civil War he took a promment part m re- 
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construction, advocating full avil nghts for 
the negroes and generous treatment of the 
Southern nhitc people In 1872 he was the 
successful candidate of the Rcpubhcan Parly 
for Vice-President, on the ticket with General 
Grant The chief one of his published works is 
History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Po-jxr 
vt America (3 vols , 1872-5, unfinished) 
WiUon, James (fS35-i92o), American 
pubhc ofiSaal, bom m Ayrshire, Scotland He 
was educated at Iowa College, and after 1861 
engaged in famung From 1897 to 1913 he was 
IJ 5 Secretaij' of Agnculture m the Cabmets 
of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft 
Wilson, James Cornelius (1847-1934), 
Amencan physician, was born in Philadelphia 
He was attending physiaan at the Philadelphia 
Hospital (1876 90), ementus professor of , the 
practice of medicme, Jefferson Medical (Col- 
lege, ementus physician to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, ementus physician-m-chief at the 
German Hospital, and consulting physiaan at 
numerous other hospitals One of his best 
known books is A Hand Book of Medical 
Diagnosis 

Wilson, James Grant (1832-1914), Amer- 
ican soldier, author, and editor After the 
Civil War he settled m New York City He 
was the mtimatc fnend of many notable men, 
including Washmgton Irving, William Cullen 
Brj-ant, Lincoln, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Gladstone 

Wilson, William Bauchop (1862-1934), 
Amencan pubhc official, was bom in Blantyre, 
Scotland He came to the United States with 
his parents in 1870, and settled in Tioga co , 

Pa He worked m the coal mines (1871-98), 
helped to organize the United Mmc Workers of 
Amenca (1890), and was its mtcmaUonal sec- 
retary and treasurer (1900-08) From 1907 to 
1913 he was a Member of Congress In 19^3 
he became Secrctar> of the newly organized 
Department of Labor m President Wilsons 
Cabinet, and served until 1921 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow (1856 1024), 
twenty-aghth president of the United States, 
was bom in Staunton, Va , Dec 28, 1856 His 
father was a Presb3rtcnan dergjTnan and pro- 
fessor of theolog>, the son of m Ulster im- 
migrant His mother, Jessie Woodrow, 
the daughter of a Scotch clergjman In 185S 
the family removed to Augusta, Ga He 
studied Jaw at the Univcrsitv of Vugima, and 
practised in Atlanta, Go, in 1882-3 Froin 
r8S6 to 18S8 he was assoaate professor ot 
history at Bnm Mawr, and from 1888 to 1800 
professor of historv and political cconom> at 
Weslej-an n hence he was called to the chair of 
jurisprudence and pohtical cconom> it Pnneo- 


ton In 1902, he was chosen the first non 
dcncal president of Prmecton Umvcrsitj 
Durmg his years as a professor and Um 
\ersity president, IVilson wrote much on his 
toiy and pohtics and attamed a reputation as 
a forceful pubhc speaker and as an auUiontv 
on methods of constitutional government, so 
that hiB pubhc career may be said to have 
b^un even before his direct cntiy into po- 
htical life He was elected governor of New 
Jersey in 1910, and earned through a line of 
pohtical and social reforms rclatmg to direct 
pnmanes, a pubhc service commission, com 
mission government, the avil service, the State 
School system, corrupt practices, tlic incorpor 
abon of trusts, hours of labor for women, the 
' mdetermmatc sentence, widows' pensions, and 
a haentific poor law 

In 1912 Wilson was dected President of the 
Umted States, defeating Theodore Roosevelt 
and Wilham H. Taft, the Progressive and Re 
pubhean candidates 

Wilson’s career m the ensumg months is so 
dosdy identified with the history of the Unit- 
ed States and its part m the war that the mdu 
IS referred to the artides on Umtfd Stati-s 
and LtniOi'E, Great War or, for the c\ cnls of 
that period On Jan 8, 191S, he laid down his 
edebrated Fourteen Pomts as a basis of peace 
with Germany, on SepL 27 he dedared that a 
League of Nations must be 'in a sense the 
most essential part' of a peace settlement, and 
in the exchange of messages prehnunniy to the 
sigmng of the armistice he played the import 
ant part of mtcrmcdiaiy between Gcrmam and 
the Allied Pon ers The Fourteen Point's w ere 
eventually accepted (with reservations) by 
both sides, and the Armistice was signed on 
Nov II, 1918 

President Wilson sailed for Pans on Dec. 4. 
1918, and before the asscmbhng of the Peace 
Conference vositcd England and Itnh There 
as in France he was wdcomed wath great pub 
he demonstrations and hailed ns a jwpular 
hero At the Peace Conference the I’rcsidcnt’s 
position was one of great difficulty The 
general prinaplcs upon which peace had been 
concluded admitted of varyang mterprctaUons, 
and Wilson was severely cntiascd for com 
promises which were designated by his op- 
ponents at home as a ‘surrender to European 
imperialism ’ The proposed League of NoUow 
was also bitterly assafled As chairman of the 
commission for drafting the consUtution of the 
League, President Wilson presented the text of 
the Covenant to the Conference on Fob n 
and It was adopted Almost immednteh J>r 
■ailed for Amcnca to plead the cau« of mr 
League, which he ueclarcd was mcxtricaWy 
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interwoien with the Peace Treat> He re- 
turned to France in March and after the 
signing of the Treat) on June aS once more 
sailed for home On July lO he laid the 
Treaty before the Senate, and on Sept 3 
started a tour of the count!) to plead for 
Amcnca’s adherence to the League 
Repeated efforts to secure the neccssar) 
two thuds \ote in the Senate for ratification 
of the Peace TreaU failed and it was made 
the issue in the coming presidential election 
WQson's foiling health preiented his active 
partiapation in the campaign of 1920 and 
after his retirement from ofiice he took no 
further part in pohtical hfe In his last public 
address, on Noi 10, 1923, the eve of Armi- 
stice Da>, he made his final plea for the 
League and held forth the hope that Amenca 
might >ct pro\e ‘that there is at least one 
great and powerful nation which can turn 
aw a) from programmes of self-mterest and 
de\otc Itself to practicing and establishing the 
highest ideals of disinterested service and 
the consistent standards of conscience and of 
right.’ In December, 1920, the President was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize He died at 
his home in Washington on Feb 3, 1924 He 
was buried in the crjTit of the National 
Cathedral on Mount St Albans, Washington, 
D C Woodrow Wilson’s publications include 
manv authontativ c books on government and 
pobtics, some of which are used as text- 
books 

Wilton Carpet, a carpet with a velvet or 
plush surface woven over flat rods instead of 
the round wires used in making Brussels 
carpet 

Wiltshire, inland countv of England The 
countrv is hillv throughout the greater part 
The industries are chieflv agncultural— dairv 
farming predominating in the n , and grazing 
in the s Wiltshire is noted for its antiquarian 
remains 

Wimbledon, a suburb of London The 
tow n 1$ celebrated for its grounds for tennis 
cncket, and other sports An andent earth- 
work ncarbv is traditional!) asenbed to Cae- 
'ar, and there are remains of a Bntish camp, 
P 59iSzo 

Wimple, a doth usuallv white and of 
linen, worn in folds about the neck and over 
(the head leaving onlv the face cxpo<cd Most 
Ihe wimple 

Winnnt, John Gilbert (1889- ), U S 

diplomat, was educated at Pnneeton, wus 
amv raptam m World War I, governor of 

Nevv Hampshire (1925.-6, tg^t.34), head 

ot the Social Secuntv Board (1935-37), 


ambassador to England (1941-46) 

Winchell, Walter (1897- ), Ameri- 

can newspaper vvntcr who contnbuted manv 
expressions to American slang Once a vaude- 
ville song-and-dance man, he left the stage 
to write a column of Broadway gossip for 
the New York Eoentng Graphic, subsequent- 
1 ) transfemng his column to the Daily Mir- 
ror, whence it was widel) S)ndicated 

Winchester, at), Hampshux, England, 
60 m sw of London It is a place of great 
anbqmt) , the Caer Gvicnl of the Batons and 
the Fciita Bclgarum of the Romans The 
chief object of interest is the Cathedral, the 
lai^cst m England (357 ft in length) The 
central tower fell in 1107, but was soon re- 
built This great edihcc forms the substantial 
part of the present Cathedral, and is visible 
in places The Castle, built soon after the 
Conquest, was later enlarged, especiall) in th^ 
reign of Henrv ni , whose birthplace it was, 
and from this period dates the present stvie 
of the Great Hall, the onl) portion remain- 
ing, now used as the count) hall, and con- 
tammg King Arthur’s Round Table Hvde 
Abbe) (a rmned gatevva) onl) cxistmg) was 
the bunal place of Kmg Alfred and other 
Saxon ptmees Winchester College was 
founded m 1387, p 22,970 

Wmcheater, Oliver Fisher (181080), 
Amcncan manufacturer, born in Boston He 
became a shareholder in the Volcanic Arms 
Company, and got control of the companv 
and reorganized it as the New Haven Arms 
Company In 1R65 he formed the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Compan) 

Windermere, the largest lake in England, 
in the Lake Distnet, is over 10 miles long , it 
IS a popular resort 

Windmills arc believed to have been first 
introduced mto Europe in the 8th or 9th cen- 
tui) The prmaple of action in the windmill 
IS \er) similar to that m the water turbme 
The wind acts upon four or more sails or 
sweeps radiating from a shaft and set at an 
angle with the wind’s direcUon As the di- 
rection of the wind is somewhat variable, 
provision is made for bringing the sails to 
face the wind 

Provision IS made for adjusting the amount 
of sail area to the strength of the wind, gen- 
crallv bv ‘reefing’ the sails There has been a 
great development in the manufacture of 
small power wind-pumping engines Instead 
of four to SIX sails of large width there are a 
number of thin sheet-steel sails or blades ar- 
ranged radiallv round a shift, and forming a 
wheel Control is effected bv mounting the 
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wheel on a revolving head and providing 
rudder or tail-vane, which will allow 
wheel to run into the ivind, or throw 
wheel more or less out of the wind The . 
move with about 2 s times the velocity of _ 
wind The wheel is mounted on a tower 
usually built of steel angles suitablj braced 
Windows The earliest example of win 
dows playmg any important part in architec 
tural construction are the clerestory lights 11 
the great temples and palaces of Egypt, and 
m the Assjnan and Persian palaces, where 
large roof windows were formed with timber 
not unlike modem deck lights, these, of 
course, were open to the elements In Roman 
houses the atntm, or pnnapal hall, was open 
to the roof, while the rooms entering off the 
same were hghted only b> the doors Later 
they had window's protected by shutters, and 
a transparent matenal, probably mica, was 
used for glazmg, till in the 2d century horn 
came into general use In the middle ages 
cloth seems to have been used 
Windpipe See Trachea 
Wind River Mountains, range of moun- 
tains in W Wyoming, a part of the Rocky 
Mountain system 

Winds, or air in motion, are the result of 
differences in atmospheric pressure, whereby 
the air is forced to move from a place of high 
barometric pressure toward a place of lower 
pressure The surfac? winds of the globe mav 
be broadlj classified into the following di- 
visions I An equatorial belt of calms and 
clouds known as the doldrums, where the 
movement of the air is chiefly upward, and 
whose position shifts a few degrees northward 
and southward with the seasonal movement of 
the sun 2 On both sides of the doldrums arc 
belts of trade winds, blowing steadilj from the 
n e in the northern hemisphere and froin the 
s e m the southern hemisphere, and abo shift- 
ing m laUtudinal position from spnng to fait, 
reachmg the northern hmit of 35* Septem- 

her 3 Between the trades and the poles come 

the prevailmg westcrlj wmds of to tem- 
perate latitudes These general winds of the 
globe owe their ongm to the Affcrence in 
temperature between equator and poles, and 
their direction is due to this cause and also to 

the rotation of the earth 
In addition to the general winds some are 
local or temporary, such as the storm wmi*, 
and the mterchange of air betw'ecn land and 
water— called land and sea breeze when it 
extends but a short distance from 
called monsoon when it sweeps ^ 

into the overheated contment dunng thesum- 


a j mer, from the cooled land to the w armer sea 
in w inter The wind increases m x elociti 
with height aboi e the earth's surface since in 
the higher levels it is less retarded bi friction 
agamst the ground Consult bulletins on 
winds from the U S Weatlitr Bureau 
Windsor, parhamentarv and muniapal 
borough and market town, England, 22 m w 
of London The present town replaced an 
older one, now represented b\ the wllagc of 
Old Windsor, about 2 m to the e William 
tlie Conqueror built a fortress on the hill 
now occupied by Windsor Castle, and around 
this grew up the new town, p 20,115 
Windsor, atj, Ontario, Canada, across 
the Detroit nver from Detroit, Mich There 
are manufactures and the district produces 
fruit, tobacco, and large deposits of rock salt 
Windsor was settled in 1820, p 62,957 
Windsor Castle, the chief roial palace of 
England, stands on an eminence near the 
Thames, m Windsor, Berkshire The build- 
ings and immediate grounds co\cr an area of 
12 acres A tcrncc surrounds the castle on the 
n , e , and s , sides, below, on the e , is the 
sunken garden, opposite the private apart- 
ments, and on the n arc the ornamental 
pleasure grounds, known as the 'slopes ’ The 
Great Park, of about 1,800 acres, is traversed 
for three miles bv a magmficent av enue knowm 
as to Long Walk, terminated bv Snow' Hill, 
an eminence surmounted b> a statue of 
George in , and having bj the side of il the 
roval palace and mausoleum of Frogmorc, in 
the latter of which rest the remains of the 
Pnnee Consort and Queen Wctoria Virginn 
Water, an ornamental lake, lies in tlic park 
Windsor, Duke of, a title gii cn bi King 
George vi to his brother David Windsor on 
December 12, 1936, two dajs after his abdi- 
cation as Edward vni, King of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Emperor of India (See En- 
vvium vm, ADDiomov or ) 

Windward Islands Sec West Indies 
Wine, an alcoholic beverage produced by 
to fermentation of grape juice The term 
wmc is also apphed to various other fermented 
products Wines arc distinguished b> tbar 
color, flavor, bouquet or aroma, taste on to 
palate, and as sUU or sparkling These points 
difference depend on the vancty of grape- 
vine, the soil and site of the vunej ard, and the 
difference in the mode of mnnufaclurc a^ 
fimshmg Thus if fermentaUon Is sto|v«J 
before all the sugars have been decomposed, a 
‘sw cet,' or 'fniit>’ wmc is the result, m contra- 
distinction to 'do ’ or ‘sour’ wines, in 
tlie sugar has been fermented avav EBcr 
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vescing or sparkling vnncs ore caused by the 
presence of carbon ^osde 

The chief characteristic of a wine is the 
quantity of alcohol present Vtlien the trholc of 
the alcohol has been produced by ferraenta- 
tion, and this rarely exceeds 14 or 15 per cent 
by \ olume, the innc is said to be a natural one 
^ others containing abo\e this limit ore 
spoken of os fortified or brandied wines Light 
wines — as burgund>, daxets, hocks — contain 
from 7 to la per cent, of alcohol^ while the 
strong, fortified ones range from 16 to 35 per 
cent. 

All wines ma> be classed as bctcrage wines 
or fine wmes Of the latter, few ore manufac- 
tured due to the care and time required to 
produce a higtil> supenor wine The better 
known modem wmes mclude burgundy, 
natural, nchflaiorcd, medium in alcohol 
content, low m tannm, and ather red or 
white, champagne, sparkling, due to carbon 
dioxide gas propcrlj produced b> fermenta- 
tion withm the bottle, eiard, red, natural, and 
of a great vanetj of quahty, port, strongly 
fortified, red m color, and product legally 
onl> at Oporto (Porto Port), Portugal, sau 
terne, white, sweet, contaimng m one t^c a 
considerable amount of sulphurous acid, 
sherry, hght golden, and strongly fortified, 
(okay, mellow amber, the finest wine produced 
m Hungary Consult Schoonmakei and Mar- 
tel’s The Complete Book (1934) 

Winnebago, a tnbe of Indians, whose 
Imguistic family is the Sioux There are about 
1,200 m M'isconsm and about 1,000 m Ne- 
braska 

Winnebago, Lake, is Situated m Wiscon- 
sm, 30 m. in length and ro m. m breadth at its 
widest part It constitutes part of the course 
of the Fox Ri\er 

Winnepesaukee, or Winipiseogee, Lake, 
is situated m New Hampshire, about 27 m 
ne of Concord It is 2 1 m. long The scenery 
IS picturesque, and the shores are bordered by 
stunmcT cottages 

Winner, Septimus (1827-1902), Amencan 
musiaan, was bom m Philadelphia He is best 
known as the composer of popular songs, of 
which several, as Listen to (he Hocking Bird 
(i8ss). What IS Home Without a Mother? 
(1834), and Bow Sweet are the Roses (1850), arc 
familiar all over the country His Gems of the 
Opera, easy transcriptions of popular operas, 
attained an immense circulation ' 

Winnipeg, aty, Canada, capital of Mam- 
toba Its name is taken from Lake Winnipeg, 
an Ojibway term for ‘muddy water’ The 
cl i m ate is healthful, the an being dty and 


bracing The aty is situated on the praine m 
an extremely fertile part of the provmce, the 
bed of an anaent and extmet lake known to 
geologists os Lake Agassm 

The Uni\ crsit> of Manitoba is situated here 
Four colleges, Samt John’s (P h ), Mamtoba 
(Presb ), Wc^cy (hicth ), and Saint Boniface 
(R C ),arcafiibatcdwnththcum\cr5ity Win- 
mpeg IS also the scat of the provinaal normal 
school, of Ruperts’ Land College (P E ), and 
of Saint Marj'’s Academy (R C) for girls 
The aty commands the trade of a vast region 
to the n , c and w , to the foothills of the Rock- 
ies. The immediate neighborhood supplies 
wool, flax, hides, bnck clay, glass sands, spruce 
timber, gypsum, peat, salt, and mahganesc, 
p aSo /300 

Winnipeg, Lake, m (Canada, 40 m n of 
Winmpeg It is about 230 m long and 60 m 
wnde, covering an area of 8,555 sq m Its 
maximum depth is 65 fL Islands are numcr 
ous 

WinnlpegosU, or Winnipegooais, Lake, 
known also as Little Winnipeg, lies about 
SO m. w of Lake Winrupcg, in Manitoba and 
Keewatm Its length is 125 m n and s 

Winona, aty, Mmnesota, 100 m s e of St 
Paul Educational institutions mclude a State 
Teachers College, Teresian Univcrsitj, St 
Mary’s College Industrial establishments 
mclude raihoad shops, a packing plant, and 
manufactures of agncultural implements, flour, 
and lumber The first settlement here was 
made m 1851, p 22490 

Winslow, Edward (1595-1655), Governor 
of Plymouth Colony, was bom in Droitwich, 
near Worcester, England In 1617 he went to 
Leyden, and m 1620 sailed to Southampton m 
the Speed ivdl and from thence to New England 
mike Mayflower He was elected governor m 
1633, 1636, and 1644 After 1649 he was em- 
ployed m England bj the government He 
wrote several controvcrsml pamphlets de- 
nounang the policy of religious toleration of 
John Child and Wilham Vassail Among his 
other published works is The Glorious Progress 
of the Gospd amongst the Indians (1649) 

Winslow, Willlani Coplay (1840-1925), 
Amcncan archomlogist and writer, was born 
m Boston In 1883 he founded the Amencan 
branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and 
was Its chief officer m the Umted States until 
1903 In 1908 he became representative of the 
Egyptian Research Account (conducted by 
iPetne) m the United States. He was the 
I author of arclueological books and editor ol 
[the Universitv Quarterly (1860-2), assistant 
editor of the New York World (1862 3), and 
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editor of the Christian Times (1864-5), Amer- 
ican Antiquarian (1890-1908), and Biblia 
(1888-1910) 

Winsor, Justin (1831-97), Amencan his- 
torian, was bom in Boston Dunng 1868-77 
he was superintendent of the Boston Pubic ) 
Library, and from 1877 until his death was 
hbranan of Harvard He founded the Ameri- 
can Library Association 

Winston-Salem, largest aty in North 
Carolma It is the scat of Salem College for 
women, and the Slater Industrial School The 
aty IS located m a rich agricultural district, and 
is a center of tobacco manufacture, p 79,815 

Winter, the coldest season of the year, de- 
fined astronoimcally as b^nnmg, m the 
northern hemi^here, with the sun’s entry mto 
the sign of Capncom, about Dec ax, and tcr- 
nunatmg at the vemd equmoT 

Wmtergreen, also called teabeny and box- j 
berry, an aromatic, loir-groxrwg shrub (Gat/J- 
Oiena proambens) with bell-shaped dowers 
and scarlet bemes, the source of the pungent 
flavoring ‘wintergreen ’ 

Winterthur, town, Switzerland, 17 m n e 
of Ziinch It has important manufactures, 
particularly of textiles, locomotives, and 
machmeiy,p 53,925 

Winthrop, Fit* John (1638-1707), Ameri- 
can colonial governor, was bom m Ipswich, 
Mass He was agent for Connecticut in Lon- 
don, 1693-97, and governor m 1698-1707 

Winthrop, John (1588-1649), colonial 
governor of Massachusetts, was bom m Eng- 
land His studies m Tnmty College, Cam- 
bridge, were interrupted by his marriage to 
Mary Forth m 1605 The pohUcal and ro- 
hgious condition of England was imsatisfactory 
to a man of his views and temperament, and 
he deaded to go to Amenca A group of 
colonists left England March 32, 1630, and 
imved m Salem Harbor June as On the 
voyage Governor Wmthrop composed a horta- 
tory tract enhtled Model qf Christian Chants 
111 1633 the right to vote for governor was 
restored to the freemen, and m 1634 Wmthrop 
was chosen deputy-goieraor In 1637 he was 
elected governor, bemg re-dcctcd yearly until 
his death Dunng his entire life m New Eng- 
land Wnthrop kept an elaborate journal, of 
which two of the manuscript volumes were 
prmted m Hartford m 1700 by Noah Webster 
The third volume w’as found m the J-o^cr of 
the Old South Church m Boston in 1816, and 
the whole was published as a Eistop oJacio 
England, 1630-49, edited b> James Sawp m 
1835-6 (-’ ' ols ) A new ediUon was prmted in 
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nial governor of Connecticut, was bom m 
Suffolk, England, the son of John, aftenrards 
governor of Massachusetts, and his first wife, 
Mary Forth In 1631 be went to Massachu 
setts He took part m the settlement of Ip 
swich m 1633, went to England in 1634, and re 
turned with a commission from Lord Saj and 
Sele, and Lord Brook, authonzmg hun to build 
a fort at the moutli of the Connecticut Ri\xr, 
and to act as governor or commander for a 
year This post, called Sajbrbok, cut off the 
Dutch from the control of the nver He nas 
governor of Connecticut m 1657-S, was again 
elected m 1659, and serv cd until his death He 
was instrumental m securing from Charles ir 
the extremely hbcral charter of i66a 
Wmthrop, John (1714-79), \mcncan 
physicist, was bom m Boston In 1761 he 
visited Newfoundland m a ship prov’idcd bj 
the provmce of Massachusetts to obsen c the 
transit ofMcrcuty, probably the first scientific 
expedition to sail from America 
Wmtun, a hnguistic family of North Amen 
can Indians formerly occupying the upper val 
ley of the Sacramento River 
Wire, a thm thread-like rod or strand of 
metal Wires are made of numerous allovs, as 
iron and carbon, making steel wire, iron-nickel, 
brass, iron aluminum, aijd copper-nickel 
Wire attains its shape and size by bang drawn 
through a die, which is a tnpcnng hole usuallj 
in a steel block There have been numerous 
machmes mvented for drawmg wire through 
as many ns twelve dies at one tinjc Forven 
fine wires, dies of preaous stones, such as 
diamonds and rubies, arc used 
Coinmcraally, the standard suscs of uire 
conform to certain recognized gauges A 
spcaal gauge has been developed for measuring 
electrical wires in units which are called arcu 
lar mils Steel wires of great strength have 
been made of late jears, 130 tons tensile 
strength per square inch being quite common 
Wires of great length hav e been drawn without 
weld or joint A silver wire 170 m long has 
been drawn through a ruby which was x-300 
of an inch in diameter Platinum wire of 
great fineness has been drawn by cov enng the 
platmum with silver, then drawing this down 
as fine as practicable, and dissolving the silv cr * 
off, Icav mg the platinum This wire was cal 
culatcd to be r-30,000 of an inch in diameter, 
and was mtended to take the pbee of spider 
hnes in telescope and other sacntific apparatus 
Wireless Telegraphy, the electrical tra^ 
mission of mtcUigencc couched in telegraphic 
code across space without the use of conncclmi. 
From the time when hlatwell fust 
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(1606-76). American coIo- ' published his electromagnetic theoi? ot hght 
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1S63, ad^■ftnclng the contention that light con 
sistcd of combined clcctnc and magnetic waves 
m space, the possibOity of genciatmg other 
dectcomagnetic wn>c3, diffcnng from hght 
waves only m length, was inferred 

Etrti Apparaius —'B.cxtt m 1887 grouped 
these elements m a manner sucC^ that they were 
symmetrical with respect to space and could 
therefore set up waves m space which could be 
detected by s imilar symmetrical apparatus 
Plates A and b of Fig r constitute the capaaty 



Pig r Herts Osallator 


of the osdllatory discharge arcuit, and the 
rods attached to these plates provide the neces- 
sary self-mductance Gap cn fulfils the same 
purpose as switch s of Fig r, smcc its resist- 
ance is extrcmclj high, until ftc potential dif- 
ference between c and d is raised to such a high 
value by the battery through themductioncoil 
that the gap breaks down WTien the signallmg 
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key IS depressed, the battery energizes the m- 
duebon soil, which has a buzzing mterruptor of 
much the form of a doorbelL “Ilus mterruptor 
gives alternate surges of current whichbuddup 
to very high values m the mduebon coil suf- 
fiaent to break the gap cn down once for each 
mterruption. The current then surges back 
and forth between plates A and n through the 
now fauly low resistance of the gap The 
spread of the plates a and b gives rise to the 
electromagnebc waves which radiate out- 
wards Due to the low capacity and mduct- 
ance of the arrangement, the osollabons are 
ertremdy rapid, upwards of a hundred million 


a second As the frequency of radio waves is 
tied up with their length by the simple raUo 

frequency 

radio wave length m meters (4) 

goomilhon 

the wave length of Hertz’ transmission was of 
the order of onc-third of a meter, as contrasted 
with the three hundred meters of the lower 
broadcast band But due to their very high 
frequency, most of the energy was radiated 
rather than used up m the resistance of the cir- 
cuit This was fortunate, as otherwise their 
presence rmght not ha\c been detected m the 
extremely ineffiaent detector that he used 
This consisted of simply a nng resonator 
shown in Fig a The mductance and caipaaty 
of this nng were such as to be m tune with 
these % erj short waves, and when the nng was 
brought near the transmitter tmy sparks were 
seen to jump across the gap for every spark of 
. the transnuttcr 

iloKoni's Improremenls — Gugbelmo Mar- 
com m 1896 made a pracbcal device of it by 
ms enting the antenna In his first successful 
experiments he used a single vertical wire 
broken by a spark gap, the lower end bemg 
grounded and the upper elevated m the air 
It will readily be seen that by so doing he 
enormously mcrcascd the effccbve size of the 
radiabng circuit of Hertz' apparatus, the earth 
now acting as one plate of the circuit condens- 
er The elevated antenna acts as the other 
plate and as the mductance of the circuit. 
Marcom found, as could have been expected, 
that the higher his antenna, the greater the 
effective communicabng range of his trans- 
imttcr Using his modified Hertzian oscillator 
and the lately developed coherer (sec below), 
Marcom was able m 1899 to establish wireless 
commumcation between two Bntidi cruisers, 
demonstraUng conclusively the practicabihty 
of this new form of commumcabon. 

Neither Hertz’ oscillator nor Marcom’s 
earhest mstallabons were stnctly syntomc" 
That IS to say, the radiabng cwcuit did not 
oscillate at only a single fixed high frequency 

The sdf-inductence of the high frequency os- 
cillatmg electrical aremts constitutes the 
incrba, and their electrostatic potential, the 
potential energy of the system, and these 
[ circuit constants determine the oscillabon 
j frequency, which can thus be lowered by m 
crewing either the inductance or the capaaty 
j and conversdy raised by decreasing them A 
non-syntomc osallabng arcuit must radiate 
I an enormous amount of power to set up os- 
i cillabons m a non-syntomc receiving circuit 
such os Hertz’ resonator, even over short dis- 
tances, whfle if It were possible to tune the 
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receiving to the sending circuit, the latter could 
set up quite appreciable currents in the former 
while radiating electromagnetic waves of 
comparatively insignificant power, provided 
that these waves were contmued for a suffi- 
cient length of time This last requirement 
calls for the lowest possible decrement for the 
most efficient wireless telegraphic S3'stcm 


secUons The eneigizmg circuit consists cs 
sentially of a source of low-voltage, low fre 
j quency power, shown here as alternator a, the 
' signalling key k, and the pnmarv windmg p of 
a step up transformer liie storage araiit re- 
ceives high-voltagc, low-frequencj' power 
from the secondary transformer wmding s and 
uses It to set up high-frequency oscillations 


Micromeler 

Spark Gap SparkGap 
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Sir Ohver Lodge was the first to recognize 
the importance of tumng in wireless telegraph- 
ic circuits, not only for achieving greater 
effiaenqr m commumcation, but also os a 
means of ehminating mtctfcrcncc' between 
numerous wireless transmitting stations oper- 
ating simultaneously The s3Titonic system 
patented by Sir Ohver Lodge in 1897 is shown 
in figure 3 The sUdmg wire in the receiving 


through spi^rL gap 0, condenser c, coupling in- 
ductance tj, and mductanceXi* The radiat- 
ing circuit, consistmg of coupling inductance 
L], timing inductance is, and the antenna, 
picks up high frequenej' energy from the 
storage arcuit and radiates it 
Early M etlwds of Rcceplion — r Tic col crer 
This device, mvented b> Edward Branl> m 
1890, was the basis of the first practical rc- 




arcuit enabled the latter to be tuned roughly, 
and the capaaty in the transmitUng and re- 
ceiving arcuits was lumped in the Le> den jars 
A and B respectively, reduang the distributed 
resistance of the arcuit and thus lowcnng its 
decrenaent 

A general arcuit for the spark transmitter is j 
shown m figure 4. divided into three maml 


cavmg circuit for radio wa\ cs It depended on 
the abiht> of high frequenej clcctnc currenU 
to reduce the normally high resistance of a 
loose of metal filings to a few ohms As 
shown m figure 5, the coherer consisted of a 
non-conducting tube t tilled ^\^th a miss of 
filings r and dosed off at each end by the plug 
electrodes f One of these plugs was connfiwl 
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to a rcceivmg antenna and the other grounded, 

and a galvanometer and battery connected m 

senes across the coherer 

Fig 5 Branly Detector 

1 ilagnetic Methods High frequency cur- 
rents mduced in a receiving cuxmt bj radiated 
electromagnetic waves wiU affect the rate of 
change of the flux m a magnetic orcmt. This 
effect, discovered bj J Henry m 1842, was 
the basis of a second type of receiver 
3 Electrolytic Detectors were based on the 
fact that high frequency oscillations irill atmul 
the dectrolytic polarization of a pair of dcc- 
trodes of small surface inimciscd m an dectro- 
lyte, and that this polarization will immediate- 
ly idorm at the cessation of the osallations 
Electrolytic detectors were quite sensitive and 
reliable in operation, their great drawback 
lymg m their lack of ruggedness and need of 
frequent attention. 

4. Thermodectnc Detectors This dass of m- 
Btruments, developed by Tessenden m 1903, 
depended on the heating effect produced by 
os^ations m the receiver cucuit when passed 
through a thermodectnc junction of two dis- 
sitmlar metals. Heat so produced would of 
course cause a low frequency electric current 
to be generated at the junction and this steady 
current could be used to actuate a recordmg 
device 

5 Reception by Rectification This method 
superseded all o^ers for the receivmg of spark 
Signals In it the signal oscillations are passed 
through a device of unilateral conductivity 
before reaching the tdephone Such a device, 
known as a rectifier, has far greater resistance 
towards the flow of dectnc current m one di 
rection than m the other, and will thus pass to 
the telephone an asymmetneal oltcrnatmg 
current. 

The first form of rectifying detector used was 
the crystal, mtroduced by Pickard and Dun- 
woody about 1906 Many crystollme metalhc 
salts possess very nearly unilateial conductiv- 
ity when connected m a circuit by means of a 
sharp metalhc contact pomL Carborundum, 
galena, sflicon, and chalcopyntes, for instance, 
possess this property to a marked degree, and 
were thus among the crystals most generally 
used for radio reception About this same tunc, 
however another form of rectifier was rapidly 
coming mto prommence— the therrmomc 
valve or vacuum tube. It had bng been ob- 


sened (notably by Edison m 18S3) that a 
metalhc body heated to high temperatures 
would emit appreaablc amounts of negative 
‘clcctnatj ’ In the light of our present knowl- 
edge of physics there is at all tunes anescapeof 
electrons from a metalhc body, and this escape 
IS assisted by heating the body Most of the 
electrons emitted by on isolated hot body will 
return to that body, since them emission leaves 
the body positive m charge and thus abletoat- 
tract the negative electrons It occurred to J 
A Fleming, however, that were a positively 
charged metal plate to be placed m proximify 
1 to the emittmg body, the electrons would be at- 
tracted to the plate and never return to the hot 
body (usually a tungsten lamp filament) This 
flow of electrons of course consUtuted an elec- 
tric current, and as the cold positive plate al- 
ways attracted and never emitted current, the 
complete device had unilateml conductivity 
and could be used to replace the crystal de 
tector m receivmg oremts Such rectifiers 
have become imivcrsally usefuL 

Continuous Ware Transmission — It was not 
until the advent of the high-power three- 
electrode thermiomc valve, or tnode, that a 
complctclv satisfactory means of generatmp 
steady high frequency currents was found, al 
though many schemes were previously advo- 
cated Modem wireless telegraph practice has 
vutuoUy abandoned all other high frequency 
generation systems m favor of the oscillating 
vacuum tube circuit, not only because of its 
far greater cfiiaency but because the short 
wave lengths now generally conceded as best 
for radio commumcation require frequencies of 
the order of ro,ooo kilocydes, and such fre- 
quencies caimot be practic^y generated by any 
other means 

Continuous Wove Reception — The re- 
ceivmg of telegraph signals earned by a con- 
tinuous tram of clcctnc waves is a problem 
which differs essentially from that of receiving 
spark signals 

It may safdy be said that the enormous 
modem development of the wireless art is 
dosdy rdated to the devdopment of the ther- 
miomc vacuum tube An almost unhrmted 
vanety of tasks can be performed more simply 
and cffiacntly by iheans of the vacuum tube 
than by any other device. This fact was 
realized soon after 1906, when De Forest, by 
devdoping the three dement tube or tnode, 
from Flcmmg’s diode, showed that the ther- 
rmomc tube could be used for other purposes 
besides rectification, and a multitude of physic- 
ists and engineers have smee concentrated all 
their energies on the devdopment of its possi 
bflities. 
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in electronic cunrent 

in the diode was not conveniently suscentihJe 

fila- 
ment, the elytron flow could be controUed 
by very small vanabons in the ‘gnd bias ’ 

respectto the 

filament In this form of tube the electrons 
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iwmt where an appreaable number of elec 
trons emitted from the filament are atVr,rf^' 
to tko sni 00^ 

to produce gnd cunent. Pigunj g fflustiaten 
graphically the achon of the gnd 

^"a*wZ>rfec^o;._Thetnodemaybeused 

damped wave receiver circmts Connections 
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passmg from the filament to the plate are 
forced to pass through the holes in the gnd 
mesh If the gnd is negative with respect to 
the filament it will repel a portion of the elec- 
trons and prevent their reaching the plate, if 
neutral with respect to the filament it will 
merely impede the passage of electrons shght- 



Tnode 

ly, if positive with reflect to the filament it 
lend an attractive force assisting that of 
Lhe plate, and thus increased gnd potential! 
Till produce increased plate current up to the I 


for such use are shown m figure 7 (sohd hnes) 
and m sudi a circuit the tnode is approximate< 
ly five times as sensifave os the ordmaiy ays- 
I tal Its action is not that of a rectifier but 
rather that of a valve, each damped wave- 
tram as fed mto the gnd g of the tnode will 
lower the avenge potential of the gnd for the 
duration of the tram, and thus pulsations m 
gnd voltage corrc^nding to the group fre- 

( quemy of the signal are set up Such pulsa- 
bons, as will readily be realized from a study 
of figure 6 will set up pulsabons of corre- 
sponding frequeniy and far greater amphtude 
m the plate circuit, and these amplified pulsa- 
bons become audible m the phones Jf the 
plate arcuit is opened at x and conneebons 
added according to the dotted hnes, the signal 
may be amplified many times, due to the 
addibve effect of pulsabons induced m ig by 
£1 on those already present m the plate aremt 
by gnd acbon This effect, discovered by 
Aimsbong m 1916, was called regenerabon, 
and IS very seldom made use of m the latest 
receiving circmtS 

I Of course the receiver circuit of figure 7, 
smee It IS adapted only to the recepbon of sig- 
nals consisbng or wave groups recumng at an 
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nudibic rate lias a ver\ hmilcd applieation in 1 next hJghcr "ilaKe Conner t«l I iRure S fHow t 
tnrtlecs nda' I nr nxemne il e ja la-pual tniufotmcr coujiletl nmnlifier Thi*: 

almost unucrolU u^l contmuo i<> \\a\t 'ig jamplifirr ha< the advantage of ]ii).bcr piTo-nile 
nalsthchtlcrodvaiereccivrrnlmiK nientuinetl I aniphfir itmn |KrMatc, Mnce the transformer 
»t.<ed, tnodfvlicH g «sial l>nth as driector and | ratio stije. up the vohare, wliHc the resistance 
as the local hi h frequenw gemrator Thc'cmipkal nmphlur wjU nmphfv all frtqurnoc» 
output of a tuned tnixle llljin' is fc<l intojequallv lastr'd of favonn icitnin nnes, ns the 
the grid circuit of the de ectnr, whirc it heats j transfo’jmr is apt to 

with ti c incoming sii nat to p'-oducc an audible j MosKni nciivani cireuits all include thcr 
tone m tJ c pi <i"c< ' in.i.nic ampliiication, Iwth of the hirli fre 

TrteJe m it'f't’rt—U has alrtadv lvxn*qucncv a mal licforc diteeluin (radu amphfi 
pointed out that a small change in the rndjcaiiont and of the rectilrd o' hetetiHlvnc sig 
vailtage o' a tnadc will vara tl e p’ate current jnal after detection fnudto anipliiication) In 
to the «ar"e extent as a ve*a murh larger jnne jMp ilar circuit the fU|Kr heterwljne ' 
change in p’ale voltage (trnmliv f ji' al me a j tl e mcoiimtg hi h fiequenrv currents arc 
lor voltage altcm'tii L ciirient i< iiap'c* edon.fi*v rsstirrdhv hrtc mlv iting to an iniermetli 
xtrtvlcgnil rcsjlttr in a to irsjvu din p'ati late fieqinmv «f atviul I'S hilocvrle* per 
eurreat of much 1 1 h^r c festive viihare this 'sei in*! ii d tt i it helcriMlvned iifain to an 



m turn, is fc*l to the j nd i f a second tri'^ele and 
amplified arain and «o on \s manv tulie^ as 
desircxl are c’scadul in this fashion It is 
possitile to attain i oltag* ainphtiration as 
high as one nullion hut the pru lii al limit m dl 
hut the mo t elalamte amphliers u alKiut live 

thousand 

It IS neccssarv to use _ome ort of riniplmg 
means licf’cen fucic«sivc stage' of a tnmic 
amplifier, to shield the rnd of car i lulie from 
the high vollajc comivincnts of Uir current 
loaang in Ihi plate riraiit of the prcftdmg 
tube, rhUc passing ein eithout aUtnualion the 
signal component Hie Ivai most eommon 
l>l>cs of cascading are Liionn as the Inn fonn 
cr-couplcd amplifier, in which the output 
arcuit of the lorcr stage tnoile fccels into the 
pnmar> vinding of a rejicitiiig tnnsformrr, 
the 'ccondar> of which supplies Uic input of 
the higher stage, and llic resistance -coupled 
amplifier, in v hich the plate voltage fluctua 
lions of each stage arc made to cause flurtua 
tions in potential drop through a repealing re 
sister, across which the grid circuit of the 


audible (ioiuene> amplification talmg place 
before and after each hrterndvnc stage 

TtU U ar tfn/n/ii/i r— I ofiinm 1 ulr os 
tf('/(ifi 'lie — Mtalulalion or the moldin,. of 
continuous high frrqiiencv lecdlations or a 
continu lus tram of electric avaves to a low 
ftcquriicv ngnal, is c«sentld to mho tele 
phon} an 1 it is lar( elj due to the development 
Ilf the vacuum lulie as a modulator, within the 
past few jears tlial ndio tclepliou) has lie 
ciiroi prutirablc *11ic priiiaph of mmlulation 
IS ilhi (nted in fit urc o, m v Inch n niircsenls 
an unmo'lulatcd hi) h friqui nc> speech wave 
of nthcr complicated |vatlcr, and c represents 
the high frrtpicncv wave after modulation 
riic corrcsjKmdcncc liclvvccn the peal s of the 
voice wave a and tlie points of maximum 
amplitude of the liigli frequenev wave C can 
rcarlilv ho tnccd 

Man> dilTcrciit modulator arcuitslmvcliccn 
cloMsed On1> one of these, dcvclopal bj 11 A 
Hcising and perhaps the most used, will lie de 
senlicd here In Figure lo, n is an oscillator 
tulii suni)l>in(, ronlmunus high frequency 
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oscillations to the antenna Connected in 
parallel with the place circuit of o is the plate 
curcuit of the modulator tube ii. The high- 
frequency choke coil prevents the oscillations 
generated by 0 from passing back to it The 
tubes o and u arc supplied with direct current 
energy from a common generator b Connect- 
ed to the gnd circuit of k is a telephone trans- 
mitter T The effect of spcakmg into the trans- 
mitter IS to vaiy the gnd potential of ir, there- 
by causing the plab current of it to vaiyinac- 
cordance with the speech waves entering t 
Due to the low-frequency choke coil, the gen- 
erator B supphes a steady current to the two 1 


internal electneal constants, and Schottkj, 
Barkhausen, and A W Hall by 1918 had de- 
veloped the several fonns oi the four-clcctwdc 
lube to a degree where llicj' found wide appli- 
cation m venous radio circuits It was not 
until igsS, however, that the use of these 
tubes became general 

The scrcen-gnd four-electrode tube or 
Schottky tetrode, which has come into almost 
umvcisal use m radio frequency, ampliTicis 
both for wireless transmission and reception, is 
shown diagrammaticilly m figure 11 The in 
ner gnd, called the control gnd, fulfils the same 
purpose as the tnodc gnd It is supported 
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tubes Whenever ii draws more currrat be- 
cause of an mcfcasc in its gnd potenUal, it de- 
creases the current supphed the oKiUator 
This reduces the amphlude of the osciUalions 
On the other hand, when M draws less current, 
due to a lowcnng of its gnd potential, o ^ 
ceivcs more current, and the^phtude of the 
oscillations becomes larger The arrangement 
just desenbed IS smtablc for wireless 
W replacmg the telephone transimttCT by a 
telecraph key it could be adapted to the pur- 
SsTSf wireless telegraphy, although some ^ 
Sier amngement might 

The Te/rotfe —Lanemuir m 1913 
ostii the possibility of using an add tionalj 
screcnHcctrodc m the tnodc to alter it- 


from the upper end of the tube, conneepon to 
it being made through a metal terminal cap 
and seal on Uic top of the bulb The outer or 
screen gnd surrounds the pLite, and acts first 
of all as an electrostatic shield between gnd and 
plate, reduang the gnd plate opacity to a 
negligible quanUty It has, hor ever, Uic 
further effect of grcsiffy macasmg the amplifi- 
cation factor of die tube 

Volume Control — Some means of volume 
control, of maintaining the audio output H i 
constant level no matter what the amplitude 
of the incoming high frequenev signal, is 1 
necessarj part of all modem receivers, es- 
pecially those designed for the reception of 
tooadcast programs A most satisfactorj 
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means of effecting this \olumc control is by 
\aiying the control gnd bias of the radio am* 
pUfict tubes For this purpose Stuart Ballcn- 
tine and H A Snou developed the ‘vanable- 
mu’ tetrode This tube contains a special con- 


ceiver orcuits The only one which seems at 
present (1931) to be of practical importance is 
the output pentode shown m figure 13 This 
tube, designed for use m the final stage of 
audio amphfication m a receiver, mty be re* 



trol gnd of fine mesh (the condition for high 
amplification factor) broken by gaps, which al- 
lows the audio output level to be changed by 
merely changing the negative D C bmsonthe 
control gnd 


garded as a scrcen-gnd tetrode to whidi 
an extra gnd, held at cathode potential, is 
added between the screen gnd and the 
plate, the effect of which permits the out- 
put pentode to be operated at much greater 
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The Pentode — ^Several vaneties of five ele- 
ment tubes or pentodes, containing a cathode, 
a plate, and three grids, have been developed 
and advocated for vanous uses m radio re 


power effiaency than any other type of tube 
Radio Wavf Propagation — Aa the radiation 
spreads out from the antenna the waves m* 
crease m height It was assumed by early es 
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pcnmenters that the upper portion of the 
waves attenuated indefinitely and so was lost, 
while the ‘feet/ constituting the only received 
portion of the total radiabon, traveled along 
the surface of the earth, being guided, con- 
ducted, and attenuated by the latter, acting as 
an isolated conducting sphere Work done on 
this assumption indicated theoretical field 
strengths far too small to explain expenmental 


fields tend to cancel each other so that all the 
eneigy radiated by the transmitter may be 
concentrated in a narrow beam This system 
of beam transmission was first suggested b} 
Marconi m X925, and has smcc been developed 
by tlie staff engmecis of RCA Commumca 
tions Inc and Marconi’s Wireless Telegnph 
Co Ltd 
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results, however, and the inadequacy of the 
theory was finally demonstrated by Watson 
and Van der Pol in rqrg Balfour Stewart m 
i88a postulated the existence of a conductmg 
layer in the upper atmosphere, resultmg from 
the loniamg effect of solar radiation, and Kcn- 
nelly m isfi3 explamed the experimental 
findings in radio propagation by propoundmg 
the theory that radio waves were refracted and 
reflected by this layer according to the preva- 
lent strength of solar acUon 
While the importance of the Heaviside layer 
m radio propagation has been conclusively 
demonstrated, the physical dimensions, make- 
up, and location of the layer are yet to be defi- 
nitely ascertamed, as is the exact behavior of 
radio waves upon staking the layer Echo 
signals, or repeUtions of the ongmal dots and 
dashes occumng after a short tune interval, 
cannot be completely explamed fay assuming 
the radio waves to cirde the earth dircc^ or 
with successive simple reflections These 
edioes, first reported by E Quack m 1926, 
sometimes are noted after time delays nmnmg 


Receiving Antennae — The considerations en- 
tenng into the design of rcccivmg antennae ore 
somewhat different from those affecting ttans- 
mittmg antennae Early reccivmg antennae, 
mdecd, were, like transmittmg antennae, open 
oscilintmg circuits having a frequency of free 
oscillation equal to that of the mcoinmg sig- 
nals, which thus built up oscillations in the 
antenna for the receiving circuit to detect 
The for more efficient modern wave antenna, 
however, operates on an entirely different 
[principle 

Direction Finders — The loop antenna, a 
very early t3pe of dnrective antenna developed 
by Bellmi and Tosi, is still of great importance 
because of its ipphcation to dircction-findmg 
receiver circuits The loop antenna consists of 
a few turns of wire held m the form of an open 
square and fomung the mductance'of an oscil 
latory circmt Inasmuch as the greatest dif- 
ference in phase and consequent voltage is 
produced when received waves stake first one 
side and then the other of tlic loop, maxunum 
oscillations are set up by signals travchng in a 
direction parallel to the plane of the loop 
The loop IS usually mounted vertically in such 
fashion that its plane may be made to point m 
my desired horizontal direction To find the 
duection from which signals arc commg, then, 
it IS only necessary to tunc condenser to the 
signal frequency, and then to rotate the loop 
until the Signal strength is a maxunum Tlic 
loop will then be pointmg at the transmitting 
station As a practical matter it is easier to 
determme the direction of mmunum signals 
than the maximum, ns the signals go through a 
very sharp zero pomt as the loop is fumed at 


up to sevml miMtra, anglre to the true direction of recepUon 

they may be caus^ by retmdaUon ™ compass or gomometer depends for 

m the Heaviside layer or by reflecUon from a The p„«,.p,e of the loop, and 

second and highw layer j to fix their hearings 

Transmitting 1 Jth respect to two or three transmittmg sta- 

of the antenna of a wireless location, and so by simple 

nutter is to radiate a maxunum p p ' }_t,on determine them own positions 


TTII LLCA 19 tv ^ — - — « ' 

the energy fed to It DirecUve antenna systeiffi 

generally consist of groups 
radiatmg open oscillators, so ^ed by the tra^ 
nutter that their respective radiation fields 
will be in phase only along a narrow cme or 
sohd space angle, radiating m the dcsinrf di- 
rection and havmg the 
apex In any other duecUon the radiation 


tiiangulation determine their ovm positions 
Goniometers are used also m the locaUon of il- 
legal transmitUng statrons 

Radio Communication for Aircraft The 
form of antenna usually used consists^a trafl 
mg ware, weighted at the fw end Ths vmc 
cotatitutes one half of a Hertz doublet, the 
metal parts of the airplane actmg as the other 
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naif The trailing antenna can only be used 
while the ship is in flight, of course, and must be 
reeled m quickly when the plane is landing or 
goug through a loop, but its cificienc) com- 
pared with any other form of antenna suitable 
for aircraft more than compensates for these 
disadvantages 

Deed weight in airplanes must be kept to a 
ngid minimum, and consequently aircraft 
tadio equipment must be as bght as possible 
Short wave channels are used for this work, so 
that compact, low power vacuum tube trans- 
mitters may be used. Both transmitter and 
recen cr are mounted so as to prevent as much 
as possible of the vibration of the airplane from 
being commumcated to the radio equipment 
The use of wind-dmen generators conserves 
space and virtually insures the aircraft trans- 
mitter agamst power faUute while the ship is m 
flight btorm warnings are given to aircraft by 
wireless telegraphy, weather maps may be 
transmitted to them by radio facsimile and 
thqr are enabled to keep ngidly to a prede- 
temuned course by means of radio ‘beacons ’ ' 
These last, developed in 1927 by the U S 
Bureau of Standards laboratories, consist of 
special radio transmitters, usually located at 
mam airports Cach beacon transmitter radi- 
ates simultaneously two highly concentrated 
nntmuous wave beam signals duccted at an 
acute angle with each other WTien an air- 
plane flies along the hne exactly equidistant 
from the two beams of radio waves, it re- 
ceives signals of equal mtensitv from the two 
If the airplane leaves this Ime it receives a 
stronger signal from one than from the other 
Wirdest Tdegraphy on Short lyorcj — 
Hertz’s ongmal experiments m radio com- 
mumcation were earned on by means of very 
short (quasi-optical) waves Those who earned 
on his work, however, found that many (to 
them) mexplicable phenomena attended the 
propagation of this type of wave and did not 
affect the longer radio waves to any noticeable 
^ent. They therefore assumed that the 
longest radio waves — ^from 500 to 30,000 
meters— were the only ones suitable for long 
mstance wireless commumcation — that the 
medium length radio waves — from 200 to 5000 
meters— were useful for communication over 
limited distances (for ship sets, say), and that 
TOves below 200 meters m leng^ were virtual- 
ly u^ess Developments from 1920 to 1930 
romusively show^ these early assumptions 
f ° j*®®pl®l®ly false the shorter waves were 
ound to be not only useful but far supenor to 
ag waves m all respects Commumcation is 
itequently estabh^ed by means of short 


waves usmg less than i o per cent, of the power 
required for a comparable performancu with 
long waves Furthermore, beam transmission 
of long wave signals is impossible, while prac- 
tically all short wave transnutters are now de- 
signed to concentrate their radiated energy m 
a sharp beam, with a consequent great gam m 
cffiacncy In addition to these pomts, ap- 
proximately 4000 high power short-wave 
transmitters may be operated simultaneously 
m the same geographical region without mter- 
fcrencc, as agamst roo long wave transmitters, 
and short-wave transmitters may be keyed 
much faster and thus can handle far more 
traffic per unit time than long wave transmit- 
ters 

Central Offices — One of the very interesting 
developments of radio is the extensive use of 
landwires m conneebon with the service At 
first, wireless traffic was handled directly from 
the transnuttmg station, with the operator m 
the actual buildmg housing the transmitter 
And the reception was likewise very often m 
the same buildmg, handled alternately with 
the transmission, as the receivers were other- 
wise paralyzed by the powerful local trans- 
mission. The growing need for duplex opera 
tion led to the mstallation of the transmitter m 
a building remote from the receivers, the 
operators were housed m the rcceivmg build- 
mg and the transmitters were handled by dis 
tant control over land wires This is sbll done 
for the land stations commumcatmg with 
ships at sea, where it is very necessary to es- 
tablish mtimate contact between the operators 
on the ships and those on land 

In the long distance trans-oceamc radio 
services, a constant stream of messages is 
going each way and on many circuits to a 
smgle foreign radio centre To reduce the 
number of pomts where manual handlmg of the 
messages is necessary, the operators have all 
, been brought m to the centres of busmess so 
I that m the bulk of instances they transmit 
I directly from the messages as handed m by the 
users of the service They control the trans- 
rmtters as much os two hundred miles away, m 
a fiat open stretch of land near the shore, where 
the antennae are able to start the radio waves 
out under the most favorable conditions The 
radio signals are received on antennae prefer- 
ably in a remote spot away from man made 
static There the receivmg engmeer tunes m 
the signal to a maximum, adjusts the tone or 
the audio note to the proper pitch and then 
sends the signal over the telephone hne to the 
1 central office. At the central office, the signal is 
I filtered to remove any extraneous land line 
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noises, and then it is amplified to give a most 
powerful signal in the telephones of the re- 
ceivmg operator 

Consult Bucher’s Vacuum Tubes m Wire- 
less Commumcatton, Eedes’ Wndcss Telegra- 
phy and Telephony, Pleming’s Pnnctples of 
Elcclnc Wave Tdegrapby, Vicxcd's Principles of 
Wireless Telegraphy, Turner’s Wireless Teleg- 
raphy b" Telephony, V S Signal Corps, Padio 
Pamphlet No 40, Nilson and Horung, Radio 
Operating (1940) 

Wireless Telephony, the transmission of 
sound by clcctncal means without coimcctmg 
wires bctuccn the source of such sound and the 
pomts of audition Like wireless telegraphy, 
wireless tclcphon}' has been practically ac- 
complished only by the use of radiated electro- 
magnetic waves, and so is better known as 
radio-telephony Research m the field of wave- 


two additional waves, of frequenaes equal re 
spectively to the sum and the difference of the 
two original waves Each side band contams 
the complete charactenstics of the voice wave, 
which may be rcobtamed by subtracting (by 
heterodymng or bcatmg) a frequency equal to 
F from the band frequenaes It 15 thus neces- 
sary to transrmt only a smglc side band of the ^ 
modulated current and a considerable amount 
I of power may by this means be saved at the I 
I transmitter, since the amplitude of the earner 
current is at least equal to one-half tliat of the 
total modulated current Also, a far smaller 
range of wave Icngtlis or 'channel' is required 
for transmission, and tins mcreases corre 
spondmgly the number of stations uhich may 
operate sunultaneously 
The suppression of the earner wave is usu 
ally accomplished by means of a balanced 



mechames had suggested as early as 1890 to 
numerous physicists the possibility of modu- 
latmg an alternating current of very high 
frequency with other currents of frequenaes in 
the audible range, and m 1900, with the advent 
of successful high-frequency generators, Poul- 
sen and Fessenden began eitpenments in the 
modulations of contmuous radio waves with 


the human voice 

The most practical method of modulation 
for radio telephony is by means of vacuum 
tube moduhUon circmts, and since vacuum- 
tube oscillators and amplifiers me now used 
throughout in radio telephone transmitters, 
this method has supplanted all others 

Single Side Band Transmission 

tjon consists essentially m adding a high fre- 
quency alternating current and one « ««« 
k)W fr^uenev alternating currente together m 
the same circuit It has been demonstrated 
Mathematically and expenmentaUy 
such addition of a low-frcquency wave to one 
of high-frequency results in the production of 


modulator circuit similar to that shown in 
figure I In this circmt the earner current is 
produefed by generator h and impressed on the 
grids of the matched tnodes t and s through a 
transformer r connected in the return branch 
between the midpomt of the mput transformer 
E ancl the filaments At the same tune the 
modulating wave produced by microphone v is 
fed differentially to the gnds through trans- 
former E Thus while the earner cunent, flow- 

jng fts indicated by the dotted arrou S| is bal- 
anced out in the pnmaiy windings Pi and p* 
of the output transformer, the side bands, pro- 
duced by heterodyning in the secondaiy wind 
mg of E, flowios indicated by the solid arrows, 
adding m windmgs Pi and Pa and so appearing 
m the secondary wmding s One of the tno side 
bands may then be suppressed by a smtoblc 
dectne wave filter, leaving only a single side 
band The balanced modulator was de- 
veloped by Colpitts in 1910 
Sadia Telephone RecepUon—Per the re- 
ception of a complefe modulated wave con* 


I 
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sisting of a earner wa\e and two stdt. bands, a 
sunple rectifying detector (such as a crystal) 
may be used When single side-band trans- 
mission IS used, a more elaborate reccitef cir- 
cuit is necessary The usual pracbee IS to make 
use of the heterodyne rccciter with the local 
oscillating cucuit tuned appromnatcly to the 
earner frequency of the incoming signal. By 
regenerate e or feed-back action the receited 
Signal will then pull the local frequency into 
step with Itself 

Broadcasting — Broadcasting as an idea for 
stunulating pubhc mtcrest m radio telephony 
was concei\^ by a group of engineers of the 
Westinghouse Electnc and hlanufactunng 
Compani, who undertook m igao the con- 
struction m Pittsburgh of KDKA, the pioneer 
broadcasting station On November 2, igso, 
this station transmitted the world’s first 
broadcast program Pubhc acceptance of 
broadcastmg was almost immediate, and in the 
two years following the openmg of station 
KDIL\ perhaps a dozen other broadcastmg 
stations went mto operation 
Cham broadcasting, or the linkmg together 
of numerous broadcasting transmitters by 
telephone hnes, enabhng them all to broadcast 
the same program simultaneously, has been an 
important factor in broadcast development 
Wire Rope, a cord resembhng hempen rope 
m appearance, but constructed from twisted 
strands of wire. Its uses mdude nearly all 
of those for which fibre ropes are available, 
and the material, while usually iron or steel, 
may also be copper or other metal. Wire rope 
was fiist used m rSar by German engmeeis m 
constructmg the Geneva Suspension Bridge 
In 1834 It was adopted m the Hartz mmes, but 
the expense of production precluded its general 
use. In 1S38, however, a maclune was mvented 
by R. S Newall of Dundee which rendered the 
manufacture of wire rope simple and inexpens- 
11 e. The pnnaple of this and later machmes is 
that of a revolving wheel, having connected 
with its outer run reels on which the strands are 
woMd The outer ends of the strands are 
firmly fastened at a pomt m hne with the 
ade of the wheel, the revolution of which thus 
twists or lays them mto the required rope 
"^e older type has the separate wires twisted 
or laid toward the left to form strands, the 

Mter bang m turn laid toward the right. It is 

admirable for hauling m free suspension, where 
ncxibihty, strength, and freedom from twisUng 
are necessary For most purposes, however, it 
superseded by hangAati rope, m 
which both wires and strands are laid m the 
»me durection. This rope, by presenting a 


uniform bearing surface, equalizes strun and 
wear, and has increased flcxibihty It is used 
for hauling, especially m mino drafts and where 
grips are apphed on endless hnes A still later 
development is the flat surface rope, m which 
the outer layer of strands is so shafied as to 
interlock and form a contmuous surface The 
number of wires composing a strand vanes 
regularly between seven and mneteen, choice 
being determmed by the greater strength of 
large wires, and the flexibihty of a large num- 
ber of wires The usual number of strands is 
SIX, but this also vanes. 

The effiaency of wire rope is much mereased 
by protective covenngs such as paraffin, 
crude petroleum, lead, or steel taping, and by 
oiling For copper ropes used os electncal 
conductors, insulatmg wrappmgs are required 

Wireworms are the larvae of click teetles 
or skipjacks, so named on account of the shape 
of the body and the toughness and hardness of 
the dan These larvs are among the most m- 
junous of farm pests They are yellowish m 
color, from iZ+mch to i/ainch m length, with 
three pairs of legs, and a suctonal appendage 
below the tail The name wireworm is also 
given to the destructive millepedes found m 
gardens, especially to speaes of Lulus 

Wisconsin (popularly called the ‘Badger 
StatcO, one of the North Central group of the 
XJmted States It is bounded on the n. by 
Lake Supenor and the Upper Peninsula of 
hlichigan, on the e. by Lake hlichigon, on the 
s by Ilhnois, and on the w by Iowa and 
hlinncsota. The Henommee and Montreal 
Rivers mark part of the northeastern bound- 
ary, and the Mississippi, St Crohe, and SL 
Louis form nearly the whole of the western 
boundary Included m the State are the 
Apostle Elands m Lake Supenor, and a group 
of islands at the entrance to Green Bay The 
total area is 36,066 sq m , of which 810 arc 
water surface 

Wisconsm hes m the northern part of the 
Great Central Flam Its surface is even or 
gently lollmg La the northern part is the 
region of highest elevation, a hne of low lying 
hills called the Penokee Range, which reach an 
elevation of about 1,700 ft. Most of the State 
lies m the AIississippi drainage basm Flowmg 
mto the Mississippi River are the St. Croix, 
Chippewa, Black, and Wisconsm There is 
dramage from the northern coastal plam mto 
Lake Supenor Several important streams 
flow mto Lake Michigan. 

The rmneral resources of iiTsconsin are not 
extensive, the State ranking thirty -first 
among the States m the value of its mmetal 
products It ranks first among the Sutes in 
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the production of fuel briquets and in silica 
quartz and fourth ui quantity and value of iron 
ore and in quantity of pynte The leading 
mineral mdustry of the State is stone quarry- 
ing The northern part of the State was 
ongmally covered with coniferous forest, con- 
sisting mamly of wlute pme Botli the nhite 
pme and the hard woods have been heavily 
drawn upon Nevertheless, white pme still 
constitutes the most valuable timber resource, 
and IVlsconsm is the chief source for its supply 
The estimated stand of timber is about 
2,000 000 M board ft 

The fisherj products of the State are ob- 
tamed from the Mississippi and its tnbutanes, 
and from Lake Jlichigan The chief kmds of 
fish caught are trout, lake hernng, buffalo 
fish, yellow perch and Gierman carp 
According to the Federal Census of 1930, 
there were 181,767 farms m the State, com- 
prising an area of 21,874,155 acres The value 
of farm property, indudmg land, buddings, im- 
plements and machmeiy, was $1,901, 795 ^ 75 — 
a decrease of S 4 S 3 ii 7 Si 207 i or 23 8 per cent, 
yinre 1920 White farmers numbered 181,451, 
Negroes, 316 The pnnapal crops are hay and 
forage, com, white potatoes, oats, barley, 
tobacco, peas, wheat, rye Livestock and hvc- 
stock producte furnished about 86 per cent of 
the farm income Nearly aU of Wisconsin’s 
grams arc fed to hvestock By far the major 
portion of WTsconsm’s farm mcome is from the 
dairy mdustry The leading mdustiy in Ws- 
consm is manufacturmg and the leadmg mmu- 
factunng mdustry m value of products is but- 
ter, cheese, and evaporated and condensed 
irnttf Foundry and machmc shop products, 
formerly the State's second rankmg mdustry, 
has fallen below motor vehicles m importonce 
Lake Michigan, Lake Supenor, and the 
Mississippi and Fox Rivers, together mth the 
numerous railroads of the State, afford excel- 
lent transportation facilities, and give com- 
mimicaUon with all parts of the United 
and Canada Milwaukee is the prmapal port 
of entry Accordmg to the Federal Census of 
1940, toe population of ^*sconsmjvM 3.13^.- 
587 In 193O) 


forcign-born whites num- 
bered 386,213, Indians, 11,548, Negroes, 10,- 
Chinese, 363, Japanese, 24 Popu ation 

M pimcipal atics, 1940 

Rncuie 67,195 , Madison, 67 , 447 , Lenos a, 

48,76s,’ Oshkosh, 39,089, La ’’S- 

Slieboygan, 40,638, Green Bav, 46 ,- 3 S, 

’’StotJoS for higher education mclude toe 
Umiereitv of Wisconsm, at Madison, I^wr- 
ILce Umversity, at Appleton, Beloit CoU^ 
at Beloit Ripon College, at Ripon, ^orth- 


westem College, at Watertown, Marquette 
Umversity, at Milwaukee, Carroll College, at 
Waukesha, Milton College, at !Milton, AIil 
waukee-Downer College, at hlilwaukec. Mis- 
sion House, at Plymouth, SL Mary’s College, 
at Praine du Chien, and Northland College, at 
Ashland The State also mamtains the A^ls- 
consm School of Mmes, at Plattcidlle. 

The chief execulue officers are the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sccretarj of State and 
Superintendent of Ihiblic Instraction The 
governor appoints, with the approaal of the 
Senate, 22 major administrative heads The 
legishti\e body consists of a Senate elected for 
four years, and an Assembly elected bienmally 
The number of assemblymen is 100, and the 
number of senators not less than one fourth 
nor more than one-third of the assemblj men 
Under the Reapportionmcnt 4 ct Wisconsin 
has 10 Representatixcs in the National Con 
gross Madison is the State capital 

Early explorations in the present State of 
Wisconsm were made by the French from the 
Canadian settlements In 1634, Champlain, 
then heutenant-govemor of Quebec, sent 
Jean Nicolet, who made a journey by water to 
the lakes and nvers of Eastern ^^’isconsm 
Joliet, Marquette, Du Luth, Hennepin, and La 
Salle all made oplorations of considerable ex- 
tent cither around the Great Lakes or m toe 
region of the Mississippi The United States 
Government took formal possession about 
1816 The period immediately following wit- 
nessed a slow development, mostlj along toe 
hue of fur trading, and was marked by con- 
flicts with tlie Indians In 1804 the Sacs and 
Foxes had made a ccssioh to the United States 
of their lands c. of the Mississippi Dispute of 
ownership followed, which resulted m the Black 
Hawk War of 1832 The first governmental 
organization of the Territory was proa idcd by 
the Ordinance of 1787, which made it part of 
the Northwest Temtora When this was 
divided, in 1800, Wisconsm was included in In 
diana Temtorj In 1805 it was incorporated 
onto Michigan Terntoo , from 1S09 to 1818 it 
formed part of lUinois temtorv, and from i8i» 
to 1836 was again part of Michigan 
In 1836 Wisconsin Temton was organized 
It included the present State, and also Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and a portion of toe Dakotas 
This area ivos reduced bv toe organization of 
Iowa Territory m 183S On Mn> 29, 184S, 
Iinsconsm became a State of the United States, 
with its present limits 

Consult Brown’s Scenic and Undone 

consin (1027). Gregorj’s "" 

consul (4 vols 1933) i IVP ,A nters Pr j- 
ect, lUsconsin (1941) 
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Wisconsin River nses on the boundaiy be- 
tireen Mchigan and W^onsin, floirs s w to 
Portage (300 m.), and thence w to its junction 
mth the hlississippi near Pminc du Chicn 
The chief tnbutancs ore the Tomahawk, Big 
EauFlome, Yellow, Eickapoo, Pebcan, Prainc, 
and £au Claire Rivers The nver is 439 m. 
long, and its drainage area comprises 12,380 
' sq m, almost entirely m Wisconsm It is 
navigable to Portage 

Wisdom, Book of See Eccleslasticus 
Wise, Stephen Samuel (1872- ), Amer- 

ican Jewish clergyman, was bom in Budapest 
He studied at the College of the City of New 
York and Columbia Umveisity He was pastor 
of the Congregation of the Madison Avenue 
Synagogue, New York City, from 1893 to 1900 
and of the Congregation Beth Israel, Portland, 
Ore., from 1900 to 1906 In 1907 he founded 
and became rabbi of the Free Synagogue of 
New YorL He also founded the Castem Coun- 
cil of liberal Rabbis After 1898, when he be- 
came one of the foundeis of the rcdeiation of 
Amencan Zionists, Dr Wise was actively as- 
sociated with the Zionist movement, attendmg 
the Pans Peace Conference as its Amencan 
Representative In 1922 he founded the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion, a school training 
Jewish men for the ministry He has been act- 
ive m peace movements, as a trustee of the 
Kabond Child Labor Committee, m Near 
East Rdief, and on the New York Citv Affairs 
Committee With the rise of anti-Semitism m 
Germany under the National Soaahst gov- 
enunent. Rabbi Wise became a leader m the | 
world movement of opposition to the Nazis 
Wittana, a genus of hardy, chmbmg shrubs 
bdongmg to the order Legununosae They 
thnie m nch, well-dramed soil, reaching a 
length of over 30 ft., and moke excellent wall 
or trellis plants The speaes most commonly 
grown IS IF chtnensts, the Ciunese kidney bean 
tree There are several species growmg wild m 
the Umted States m low ground, and about 
sumps, from Wrgima southward to Ilonda 
Wiiter, Owen (1860-1938), Amencan 
author, born in Philadelphia a grandson of 
Fanny Kemble. He was admitted to the bar m 
Philadelphia (1889) After i8gi he devoted 
hunsdf to hterature, frequently visitmg Anzo- 
M and Wyommg m search of material His 
^ts mdude Ulysses S Grant, a Biography 
Virginian (1902), Philosophy 
Pour (1903), Lady Baltimore (1906), The 
0/ Washington (1907), Members of 
the Family (igii), The Pentecost of Calamity 
(JpiS). IVeighbors Henctforth (1922), Wlienl 
‘ ohts West (1928), Rooseedt—The Story of 
o rtendship (1930) As collaborator, he work- 


ed upon the Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep, and Goat 
m Whitnejr’s American Sportsmen’s Library 
(1904) 

Wit, the qmck perception and apt esqires- 
sion of resemblance between two objects or 
ideas ordinarily far apart. \Wt differs m its 
disregard of feeling from humor, which by a 
double process perceives the comic and syim- 
pathizcs with its source Wit is swift, sudden, 
often destructive. Humor may be slow, 
qmet, and pervasive, and is always construct- 
ive. 1 

Witchcraft. In their original sense, the 
words ‘witch’ and ‘wizard’ denoted the pos- 
sessors of knowledge, or wise people Mudi of 
the witchcraft of Europe was denved from the 
sacncc of the Magi, or the magicians of an- 
cient Qialdiea and Persia. In early usage, a 
witch was one who dispensed spells and 
charms, and was m league with evil spirits By 
a sorcerer was meant a much less powerful 
personage, somewhat correspondmg to the 
earlier idea of a witch. Although sectarian 
rancor, private hatred, and pohbcal strife were 
frequently the mobves back of accusabons of 
witchcraft, the behef m it, between the 15th 
and 17th centunes, was deeply rooted and al- 
most umversal Witchcraft was made a 
felony m England by Henry vm. and by Eliza- 
beth 



James Wolje 

(In the Nabonal Portrait Gal- 
lery , London ) 


The history of Europe teems with accounts 
of the trials, and m most cases the conviction 
and execubon, of persons accused of witch- 
craft. Between r4so and 1650 the ‘witch mama’ 
IS estimated to hai e cost 100,000 lives m Ger 
many alone The Puritan settlers of New Eng 
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land evinced the same relentless spint as the 
Old World sects, and the same horrors 
marked the wdtchcraft delusion when it 
reached its height at Salem, Mass (1692), 
where a score of persons were put to death 

Witch-hazel, a term applied to certain 
shrubs and small trees, one of which is a 
native of Amenca, the others natives of 
Japan The Amcncan species (Hamamelts 
vtrgtmca) blooms late in autumn, among the 
fruit of the previous year, and covers the 
bate twigs wiUi clusters of yellow flowers 
With thread-like petals There is a popular 
belief that its twigs arc useful to indicate 
springs From the bark and leaves an astrin- 
gent principle is obtained, which is much em- 
ploy cd in mcdicmc 

Witenagemot, or Witan, the Anglo- 
Saxon great council, composed of the wise- 
mcn, the bishops, the caldormcn of the shires, 
and the king's friends This body took part in 
legislation , Its consent was necessary to roval 
grants of land , it ctcrciscd judicial powers as 
a court in the last resort, it gave its consent 
to taxation imposed bv tlic king, its advnee 
was asked on all questions concerning peace 
and war, the armv, and the fleet Sec Parua- 
MENT 

Wittenberg, town, province of Saxony, 
Prussia, on the Elbe It was the ‘Cradle of 
the Reformation ’ Luther was a professor in 
(he University The castle church (restored in 
1892) contains the tombs of Luther, Mcl- 
anchthon, Frcdenck the Wise, and John the 
Steadfast On its old doors (now replaced) 
Luther, in 1517, nailed his nmeW-fivc theses 
against indulgences, his house is still pre- 
served, the spot (outside the Elstcr Gate) 
where he burned the papa) bull is pointed 
out 

Wodehouse, Pelham Grenville (1881- 

), English humorist His populanty was 
unfavorably alfceted by his pro-Nazi activi- 
ties in 1940-42 He wrote the Ps*ui(fi senes, 
the Jeeves senes, and the Mf Mulkncr 
stones Leave it to Psmtlh was dramatized in 
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Woden, Anglo-Saxon god, was known in 
Scandinavia as Odin, in Germany as Wodan, 
his wife was Frigga and his sons, Thor and 
Balder He ruled over the wind, and also 
was the ruler of the vvorld Woden’s Day be- 
came our Wednesday 

Woffington, Peg (Margaret) 

1760) English actress, when ten years old 
played Pollv Peachum m The Beggar’s 
Opera, in 1740 sbe appeared in The Constant 
Couple She became the most popular actress 


of her time See Charles Readc’s novel Pee 
Woffington 

Wolcott, Oliver (1760-1S33), American 
public oi&cia] In 1789-91 he was auditor of 
the V S Treasury, and m 1791-5 controller 
of public accounts In 1795-1800, as the suc- 
cessor of Alexander Hamilton, he was Sccrc- 
tary of the Treasury in the Cabinets of Presi- 
dents Washington and Adams 
Wolcott, Roger (1679-1767), Amencan 
colonial governor, was bom in Windsor, 
Conn He was second in command of the ex- 
pedition which captured Louisburg in 1745 
Wolf (Can/s lupus), the largest living 
member of the family Canidae, with the ex- 
ception of some domesticated dogs The com- 
mon wolf (known m Amcnca as the gray or 
timber or mountain wolf, to distinguish it 
from the prainc wolf or coyote) is lound 
over a great part of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere The wolf has long legs, a lank body, 
erect ears, and a bushy tail, which hangs 
downward between the haunches and is not. 
curled up toward the tip Wolves arc usually 
nocturnal in their habits, spending the day in 
the den, which may be a cave, a hollow tree, 
or even a burrow, and arc for much of the 
year sobtary or found in pairs, but at cer- 
tain seasons, espcaally in winter, they live 
together m packs, and combine to bnng 
down their prey 

Wolfe, James (1727-59), Bntish soldier, 
bom at Westerham, Kent In 1758 he was 
given command of a bngadc in the expedi- 
tion against Louisburg, and played the lead- 
ing part m the capture of the fortress In 
December he was selected to command the 
projected expedition against Quebec With a 
force of about 9,000 men he was expected to 
capture a city occupying an exceptionally 
strong natural position, carcfuUv forbfied, 
and defended by more than 100 cannon and 
by about sixteen thousand French and In- 
dians For two months and a half every ef- 
fort to make an impression on the place 
faded, the British forces were reduced by 
fighting and by disease, Wolfe himself suf- 
fered greatly from fever, and the officers 
were in despair As a last resort Wolfe, on 
the lOth of September, dcaded to land lus 
armv in the night-time at the foot of a cliK 
a mde and a half above Quebec, have his 
soldiers cbmb to the heights above, and force 
the French to fight a pitched battle The very 
audacity of the plan gave it success, for the 
place was insuffiaentlv guarded, and on the 
night of the iz-isth of September (he move- 
ment was earned out Next morning 


the 
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rrencn diEco\CTcd, to their astonishment, 
tint the Lngitsh were masters of the Heights of 
Vbroliam, and ^lontcnlm, the French com 
mander, decided to gi\c battle. The conflict 
began about lo \ m , and after a hard fought 
contest, m which both Wolfe and hlontcalm 
were mortallj wounded, the English were vic- 
torious. Quebec surrendered eight days after- 
wards, and the long contest for supremacy in 
Noitli teenca was decided Sec Patkman’s 
ifoitUahn and WoJfe (iSSy) 

Woll, Matthew (iSSo- ), Amencan 
labor leader, bora in Luvembourg First vice- 
president of theAmcncanFcderation of Labor 

WoUeley, Garnet Joseph Wolseley, Vis- 
count (1833-1913), Bntish licld mars^l In 
India (1S37-9), dunng tlic Mutiny, he shared 
in the siege and capture of I ucknow In S 
•\fnca Wolseley completed the subjugation of 
the Zulus, subdued tlic disaffected Doers, and 
completed the annexation of the Transvaal 
Lord Wolscley’s last actiie undcrtal ing was 
the gallant but unavailing effort to rebel e 
General Gordon at Khartum (1884-5) Tor 
this he was created (1885) Viscount Wolseley 

Wolsey, Thomas (1471 1530), English 
cardmal, was bom at Ipswich Henry vn 
employed him on several diplomatic missions, 
and made him dean of Lincob On Henry 
vm-'s accession, W'olscy was appointed a mem 
her of the Vang’s counal in 1511 He was made 
(1514) bishop of Lmcoln, and a httle later 
archbishop of \ork Ris rapid rise was due to 
his skill m diplomacy and foreign policy In 
rs^S W’olscy was created cardinal legate by 
Pope Leo \. 

Wolsey showed his zeal for reform and for 
learning by his foundation of Cardinal (after- 
ward Christ Church) College, Oxford IIis 
further designs were decked, howci cr, by the 
dnorcc question Henry wished to diiorcc 
Catherme of Aragon, and Wolsey endeavored 
to induce the papacy to declare the King’s 
mamage invalid, but he failed (1529) His 
raemics, remforc^ by Anne Boleyn, had been 
long waiting their opportunity Found guilty 
by Parliament of charges brought against 
hun, he nevertheless obtamed his pardon, and 
^ allowed to retain the see of Y6rk On a 
charge of high treason, he was arrested On 
the wav to London to meet his trial he died 
at ^iccster Abbey, with the well known words 
on ^ bps, “Had I but served God as ^gently 
as I have served the King, He would not have 
Pjra me over m my gray hairs ’ See Heitrv 

1 oty, Staffordshire, Eng- 

land, a great centre of the iron mdustry , the 
nsanufacture of motor cars and cycles, elec- 


tncal machmery and tm ware are important 
mdustnes. Coal and iron arc mined, p 

Wolverine, known also os Carcajou, a 
large fur-bcanng animal of the family Mvsld- 
idcc, found m Canada, the northem Kocky 
Mountains, and nortliward towards the Arctic 
cirdc. It IS like the bear in form, small' (often 
not 40 inches long), of blackish brown color 

Wolverine State, a popular name for 
Michigan 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
an organization of women for the protection of 
the home and tlic abolition of tlic liquor traffic, 
was formed m Cleveland, O , in 1874 by a con 
vcntion of women from sixteen States, and in- 
corponted m 1883 It vras organized in every 
State, Temtorv, and dependency of theUmted 
States, and was a leading factor in the move- 
ment for prohibition 

Woman’s Relief Corps, a patriotic and 
charitable association of women organized m 
Denver, Col , in 1SS3, by the female relatives 
of the U S soldiers of the Civ d War, the only 
recognized auxiliary of the Grand Army 

Woman Suffrage See Suffrage, Wo- 
man 

Womb See Uterus 

Wombat (PItascolomys), a genus of herbiv- 
orous marsupials, with three living spcacs, all 
confined to Austraha and Tasmania. The 
largest spcacs measure thirty mches from the 
tip of the snout to the root of the tail, and all 
have massive, clumsy bodies and short, thick 
legs The toes arc furnished with powerful 
claws, by means of which the animals are 
capable of excavating burrows 

Women Fundamentally, the question of 
Uic position of women 15 a biological question 
Tlic greater energy of the male among most 
spcacs, and tlic structural chaiactcnstics 
which render maternity so much more senous 
a function than paternity, constitute the most 
decisive factor in dctcrroinmg the position of 
women The consideration that matern ly by 
no means involves the whole life of a noman, 
and the further considcmtion Uiat not all 
women are or need be child bearers, limit but 
do not change the decisive nature of this fac- 
tor A further biological fact of the first im 
portance 15 the nature of hereditary trans- 
mission The non sexual characters and apti- 
tudes of both parents arc equally liabli. to be 
transmitted to the children of either sex, 
however modified their subsequent develop- 
ment may be by the presence of the sexual 
characters If, therefore, one sex reveals 
many defective and incapacit'iting quVities 
It IS necessary to admit the possibibtv of their 
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presence ako in tlie other sex, which may commonwealth, the family and the induiduaL 
equally inherit them, while, if one sex displays Qumquennial congresses are held 
a marked superiority, that superiority is Women in Industry Pnor to the In 
necessarily ako transmissible to the other sex dustnal Revolution, women m mdustry were 
From the biological standpoint, tlierefore, we for the most part confined to the textile in 
must rule out of court any extreme statement dustnes, the clothmg and sewmg trades, do* 
rtgardmg the position of women men and mestic service, tlie manufacture of food and 
women are alike members of' the same speaes, kmdred products, and agricultural pursuits, 


and must stand or fall together 



Thomas Wolsey 
(The portrait by Holbein in 
Christ Church, Oxford ) 


and their mdustnal activities were earned on 
almost wholly at home, often supplement 
mg the usual household duties l\ith the 
epoch-makmg inventions of the ktc rSth cen 
tury md early 19th ccntui>, and the mtro* 
duebon of the factory system, conditions were 
radically altered Not only uere large num 
bers of women transferred from the home to 
the factory, but the keen compeUbon caused 
by the mulbphcabon of machine processes and 
the subdivision of labor opened to them man} 
new pursmts Labor troubles, scnrcit} of male 
labor, penods of financial depression and of 
war have also operated to faror the employ* 
ment of women, until to-da\ the} are an eco- 
nomic factor of the first importance 
Women’s Bureau, hedoral, ol the United 
States Department of Labor, was inaugurated 
as the Woman m Industry Service m July, 
iprS, as a temporary war service In rgao it 
was made mto a permanent bureau under its 
present name It is managed by a woman di 
rector Since its foundation Uic Bureau has 
conducted a great number of invcsbgitioM 
mto the hves and labors of women and girk, in 


See Makrtage, Co-educatton, Edoca- factories, stores, offices and laundnes, the 
TTON IN THE United States, Husband and work trend of mamed and single women, latior 
Wife, Suffrace, Woman condibons and wag« of Neg™ im 

Women. Councils of, national and mter- nugrant women It has rendered important 
nabonol orgamzabons of women workmg for services to the new Federal recover ^cnci« 
the ceneraWelfare of the home, the commun- under the New Oral, c^ccinUy to the NRA in 
, „ j mt,nn formulabon of codes, etc 

meebngs are ha^ mtcLted for the cducabonal and social adxantagK of the 

quesbons in which the Council has such as the xanous types of stud} 

Itself are the care of dehnquent and drfK I ^ clubs^^c other for works of philanthrop} , 

children and mtcmabonal peace . betterment, and the promotion of laws 

included more than s.ooo,ooo women through ,h,,dren 

its affihated organizations ^ The Genera Federation of Women's Chihs is 

The International Conn il of ® ^ to form a common mcebng ground 

federabon of the vanous ” Selanous groups of clubwomen throu^- 

umons of women, “““between out the United States, that there may bepr^ 

municabon and of common action «» hieher type of citusenship, a better 
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total mcmbrnhip in 1947 of 000,000 Af- 
filiated mth the General Federation arc a 
number of other organizations, as ucll as 
dubs in other counlncs Meetings arc held 
biennially Permanent headquarters arc at 
1734 >. St., NW , Washington D C The of- 
ficial publication is The Clubj^oman 
Wood, in popular language, is pracUcalK 
I svaonmous \eith timber, botanicalK, the 
I term is used interchangeably uitli xilrn 
OnK stems and large branches furnish u ood, 
m the popular cense, technically , the n ood is 
conbnuous extending into the tuigs and 
leaacs The constituents of wood are to be 
found in the fibro \ascular bundles that 
form, so to speak, the circulatory c\ stem of 
the plant, whether in a fern or a forest tree 
These bundles con\CN the water, laden with 
carthi salts and absorbed b% the roots to 
the leases The essential tissue of the wlcm 
consuls of wood \csscls (tcchmcalN xasa or 
Irachecc), arising from the fusion of a lonp- 
tudinal row of cells and trichcids diidopid 
from a single cell In both ca«cs the cell pro- 
toplasm has disappeared, and the walls In\i 
become thickened b\ the deposition of lignin 
to which substance the hardness of wood is 
due There is a marked difference between the 
wood formed in the spring and that of the 
autumn growth In the fornicr the wills of 
the ycsscis arc thin and consequentU the 
passage is large , in the latter the lignificition 
of the walls diminishes the size of the pas 
sage The autumn w ood, with its closer grain 
bounds the nngs of am given vcir These 
annual rings arc used to ascertain the ngc of ' 
a stem 

“nil a tree attains maturity , the annu il 
rings increase in breadth , there i' then a sta 
tionan period, followed b\ i decline in the 
quantitv of w oody material laid dow n Rare 
K, however, is the breadth of a given ring 
Uniform, cspcciallv when trees arc crowded 
together Sw Forestrv , Lvmucrivc, Tare 

Wood, Francis Carter (1869 ), 

American pathologut, was born In Columbus, 
0 He was professor of chnical pathology 
(1904-12) at the College of Phvslcians and 
Surgeons, Columbia Umversity, and pitholo- 
81st at St Luke’s Hospital, New York In 
191 z he was appointed dirccto]' of cancer rc- 
seawh of the Crocker Research Fund 

Wood, Grant (1892-1942}, Amcncan 
^isi. Was bom in Iowa His American 
Gothic, duplayed in the Chicago Art Iiutitutc 
'*930), won national praise, another famous 
uork is Daughters of the American Revotu 
tion 


Wood, Henry Alexander Wise (1866- 
' 939 ) > Amcr inventor and engineer, son of 
Fernando Wood, was bom in New York 
Citv He is said to have taken out more 
patents on printing machinerv than anv other 
inventor lie wis a member of the U S 
Naval Consulting Board, 1915 

Wood, Sir Kingsley (1881-1943), Eng 
lish statesman was Postmaster General 
('OS'-SS) r Minister of Health (1935-38) , 
Sccrctarv of State for \ir ( 193S 40) , Lord 
Pnvv Seal (1940), Chancellor of the Et- 
chcqucr (1940 44) 

Wood, Leonard (tSOo 1927}, American 
soldier and administrator was born in W'ln 
chister \ H In 1891 lie became a surgeon 
in the armv With Tlieodorc Roosev elt he re- 
cruited the First U S Xolunteer Cavalrv 
(popularlv know n as the ‘Rough Riders’) for 
service in the Spanish Amcncan War, and 
became colonel of this regiment in May , 1S98 
He took a conspicuous part in the Santiago 
campaign wa« promoted to the rank of 
major general of volunteers in December 
1898 and served as military governor of 
Santiago (189S 9) and of Cuba (1899-190.) 
At Santiago and Havana he showed him'clf 
an eflicient administrator, performing valu 
able service in ndding both atics of yellow 
fever From ipoj to 1906 General W'ood wa< 
militarv governor of Moro provance Philip 
pine Islands and from 190G to 1908 com- 
imanded the militarv division of the Philip 
pines In 190S he was transferred to the com 
mand of the Department of the East, in 
1910 was sent on a special mission to the 
Argentine Republic, and from 1910 to 1914 
was the first chief of staff of the U S Armv 
In 19 I he was appointed Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands 

Wood, William (1580 1639), New Eng 
land colonist, was bom in England, and in 
16.9 went to Amcnca In 1634, while in Eng- 
land, he published Neju Cngland’s Prospect, 
the first pnnted account of the Massachusetts 
colony 

Wood Alcohol Sec Methyl Alcohol 

Woodbine, a popular name in the United 
States for various speacs of A^rginia creeper 
and honeysuckle and other chmbmg vines 

Woodchuck, or Groundhog, a North 
Amencan marmot (sec Marmots), familiar 
from Hudson Bay southward to South Caro- 
lina and westward to Nebraska It is between 
lO and 19 inches long, and a reddish or grayish 
grizzle m color, varying somewhat with age 
and season The woodchuck’s manner of life is 
similar to the gopher, the animal 1$ destructive 
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to grass and alfalfa crops and garden patches 
It burrows deeply in field, hillside, or woods, 
remaining secluded during the day, and going 
abroad at night and early mom On the ap- 
proach of cold weather it falls mto a lethaigy 
m its burrow, hibernating until Maich or 
April ‘ 

Woodcock, a buxl dosely related to the 
smpe, found throughout Qie warmer parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere The colormg is a 
combmation of brown, gray, and buff, with 
black markmgs, and there are two transverse 
buff stripes at the back of the head The 
birds frequent marshy woods The woodcock 
of the United States, Plalohda vmtor, is ii 



WoodcocK 

mches in length, and is found only e of the 
Mississippi and s of the Canadian forests, it 
imgrates slowly in autumn from the more 
northern distncts to the Southern Statra 
Wood-Engraving, a fonu of pictorial art in 
whicli the design is m rehef The art of wood 
engraving is of great antiquity An old Chinese 
manusenpt dated AD 868 bears a woodcut 
skilfully executed The oldest European ex- 
ample of woodcut pnnting extant is dated 
about 1423 The introducUon of ^per, and 
Its abundance by the end 
assured the widespread use of wo^cuts Sheet 
prints, with representations of the saints ^d 
of madents m the life of Cbnst w^ to 
the pilgrims Card playing, ^hiA b«mne 
exceedmgly popular under 
?^e, fbo led to the development o^w^- 
cutting The cards were cut upon wood and 
colored by the aid of stcnals 
About die middle of the iSthjcntur^^- 
many and the Netherlands pr^uced 

.s bloa-booU, m 

picBira, bill about I4«i 

and cut upon the wood 

Germany produced of 

woodcut decorauons and m J*rancc 

BW a’tmaondoa. jniiltb aad aapto'e 


ment m the art of wood engravmg, such names 
as Dflrer, Holbem, Cranach, van Leyden, Be- 
wick, and Bloke standmg out preeminent as 
masters of the art After a penod in wbch the 
use of woodcuts had suffer^ considerable de- 
chne, the late 19th and early 20th centunes 
saw a decided revival of mtercst m the art, 
which has enlisted the mterest and attention of 
many artists Among modem wood engravers 
the names of Daghsh, Ravemt, Paul and John 
Nash, Sidney Lee, Gnbble, Gaugum, Gusman, 
Lepere, Le Breton and Gibbmgs stand well to 
the front 

In a wood engravmg the parts to appear 
white are cut awaj , and those to be printed arc 
left untouched For the engraving three kinds 
of cuttmg tools are used — gravers, tint tools, 
and scorpers or gouges When the cng^^er 
starts work upon a block he makes with his 
graver a cut on each side of e\ery drawn hne 
This stage is called ‘outhnmg,’ and the opera 
tion IS repeated section by section till the whole 
block IS treated, then, if the subject is a hne 
drawing, the scorpers are used to cutawaythc 
parts which should appear white on the print 
This done, the block is ready for provmg To 
prove a block, the ink is dabbed hghtlj and 
evenly over its surface by a silk ‘dabber, a 
piece of India paper placed gently upon it, and 
mbbed firmly with the burnisher over the 
work To engrave a wash drawmg, the picture 
is outlined where the oullming is needed, ^ 
before, but ns each section is outhned, the 
protectmg paper is replaced o\ or it When the 
outhmng is completed, the block is agam 
gone over section b> section, this tunc with the 
tmt tool, and it is his manipulation of the tint 
tool which brmgs out the best skill of the cn 
graver B> it he must so line the block that 
flat washes will appear when pnntcd as they 
do on his copy, and not as simply a number ot 
Imcs, bj It, too, he gives the texture of sky, 
clouds, fohage, grass, sea, or whatever else Jus 
subject requires When all is done, the whites 
are removed with the scorper, and the block is 
proved as m the case of hne drawang 
In the latter part of the 19th century the 
photographer, by means of the half-tone pro^ 
cess, to a great measure supplanted the work 0 
wood engravers but recent years haa c shown a 
deaded tendenej toward the rewal of the use 
of woodcuts and improvement m the tccbijicu 
processes have serv^ to bring the art back to 
Its former presUge Sec Bliss’ TI ood Engrav' 
ms (T92S) , Doust, Wood Ertgrajing (i 934 ) 

Woodford, StewartLyndon(rS 3 S-r 9 i 3 )> 
American Jawvcr, soldier, and diplomat, was 
born in New ^ ork Citv In 1861-2 he wae as- 
sistant di<!tnct attomev of the Southern Dis- 
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tnct of New York After the Civil War he was 
heutenant go\cmor of New York (1866 8), 
XJ S attomcj for the Southern District of New 
\ork (1877 83), and in 1S96 a member of the 
commission bj which the Greater New York 
charter was drafted During the critical penod 
between 1897 and the outbreak of the Spanish- 
Amcncan War m 189S, be was U S mmistcr ] 
, to Spam 

Wood-Iicc (Om<adac), a group of i^opod 
crustaceans, whose members arc adapted for a 
terrestrial Me The wood-lice inhabit damp 
places, arc usualU nocturnal, and arc \ egetari- 
an in diet \ en common in gardens and hot- 
houses arc the 'O-called ‘slaters ' 

Woodin, William Hartman (1S6S- 
^934)1 Sccrctan of the Treasurj b> appoint- 
ment of President Franklin D Roo<c\cU, 
1933-34 President of the American Car and 
Foundry Co, 1916-22 In his later icars he 
wrote scicral light musical compactions, 
some of which were plai cd in concert 
Woodmen of American, Modem, a fra- 
ternal henefiaan assodation founded in 1883 
The order has a membership of about 440,000 
Woodmen of the World, a fntcmal 
heneficiar> order founded in 1890 In 1939 
It had about 368 000 members 
Wood Oil Sec Gurjun Balsam 
Woodpecker, a general name for the mem- 
bers of the large famiU Ptadae The head is 
bigc, the neck VC13 muscular, and the tongue 
excccdmglj long and worm like, with a barbed 
and hom> tip When in scaridi of food the 
woodpeckers climb trees, chngmg closely with 
the claws and in man> cases supported bj the | 
icry stiff, pomted quills of the tad With the 
powerful dusel like beak, the bird chips off 
looie bark or digs mto the dcca>cd wood in 
which the eggs or larva: of insects have been 
hidden In the United States and Canada tw o 
small black-and-white speacs, the downj and 
the ham, arc familiar almost cvcrj-whcrc 
Other common speacs arc the ‘flicker,’ or 
‘high-hole,’ the r^-hcaded, and the jellow- 
belhed (‘sap-sucker’) 

Wood Pulp, a material largely employed 
for paper making, and obtamed by disintc- 
giating wood The wood fibres arc separated 
either mcchamcally or chemically "nic fiist 
vanety IS prepared by gnndmg the wood under 
water, and is of infcnor quahty , as the fibres 
Me short and readily discolor In the supenor 
kinds, prepared by chemical means, the wood 
is cut up and boiled under pressure with solu 
tion of caustic soda, sodium sulphide, or, best 
of all, calaum bisulphite, and the resulting 
Mft product IS pulped, pressed, washed, and 
bleached 


Woodward, Robert Simpson (1849-1924), 
American sacntist, was bom in Roclicstcr, 
Mich In 1884 90 he was astronomer, gcogri 
pher, and director of the department of gc 
ography of the U S Geological Survey, and 
was an assistant engineer on the U S Coast 
Survey m 1890-93, when he became professor 
of mc^anics at Columbia In 1905-20 he was 
president of the Comegic Institution, Wash- 
ington, D C, and also served on the Naval 
Consulting Board dunng the Great War 
Wool, the fleecy cov enng of sheep, chomc- 
tenzed by the wavmcss and scaly cov enng of 
the fibres It differs from hair in having scales 
which arc more pointed and protruding, thus 
giving It a greater tendency to mat together 
It IS also more wavv , due to the spiral struc- 
ture of the fibres, and has greater clostiaty 
Wool IS next to cotton the most important 
fibre employed by man and has been used 
smee prchistonc times The annual con- 
sumption in the United Slates amounts to be- 
tween $ 03 , 000,000 and 600,000,000 pounds an 
nualiy There are no wild animals known 
which exactly resemble the wool bearing sheep, 
hair or fur t^ng the place of the wool in their 
supposed progenitors, with a fine, soft hair or 
wool next the skm The latter has been de- 
veloped and the coarse hair largely eliminated 
m Uic modem sheep Breedmg, selection, 
feed, protection, and canJul handhng have 
effected great changes in the fineness of wool. 
Its length of staple, and adaptation to various 
purposes Sheep arc classified cither on tlic 
length of staple into short wools, medium- 
wools, and long-wools or by the quality of wool, 
as high grade, medium grade or poor grade 
Wool 15 classed under three general heads (r) 
the carding or clothing wools, (2) the combmg 
or worsted wools, and (3) miscellaneous or 
carpet and blanket wools This classification is 
based on both the length, fineness, and feltmg 
qualities of the staple Tlic finest wool, such os 
IS produced by the Mennos, is only i or 2 
inches in length, while that of the Lmcolns is 8 ' 
mehes or over, and in some breeds reaches 
more than a foot The fine ^ort-staplc wools 
felt more readily, and arc employ cd for cardmg 
and spmning, tha scales of the curly filaments 
interlocking and forimng a thread whdi docs 
not untwist The longer stapled wools arc less 
wavy and are better suited to combing and 
mokmg non feltmg worsteds and arc more 
lustrous than the carding wools An average of 
fleece for all breeds is about 6 lbs , but m the 
Amcncan Mennos it often amounts to 15 to 30 
lbs lor rams and 12 to 15 lbs for ewes hla- 
chme sheanng has replaced hand sheanng on 
the larger ranges of the West, and gives a 
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larger amount of wool, as the shearing is 


closer A good shearer can shear from loo to 
200 sheep daily Alpaca and mohair are not 
true wools, but are sometimes classed as such 
for mdustnal ptiiposes The former is pro- 
duced by the alpaca goat, and mohau: is the 
product of the Angora goat, now quite ex- 
tensively raised in the United States Cash- 
mere wool comes from the Cashmere goat, 
found mainly in Tibet, and is very costly, as 
only the finest fleece is used 
The pnnapal wool producmg coimtnes of 
the world are South America, especially Ar- 
gentma, Chile, and Uruguay, Austraha, New 
Zealand, the Umted States, Great Untam, 
Spain, South Africa, India, Chma and Persia 
The wool production of the world has averaged 
recently 3,500,000,000 pounds, and that of the 
United States has averaged for the past few 
years about 425,000,000 pounds See also 
Shtep, WootEN Textiles 
Wool, Mineral (also called 'slag wool,’ 
rock wool,’ ‘sihcatc cotton,* and 'cotton 


l^bngjrarn. Having selected his matcnak he 


builds up a stack of these by placing a layer of 
one matenol, then a layer of another material, 
and so on, each layer bemg lightly oiled in 
order to render the fibres more plastic This 
stack is then beaten down with sticks, air 
blasts being sometimes apphed to effect or as 
sist m this operation Willowmg refers to the 
passing of the blend through a willow or spoked 
drum machine, while teasmg refers in like 
manner to passmg the blend throu^ a finer 
mac h i n e more nearly approaching the card, 
which mixes the fibres more finely 
The operation of carding consists m thor 
cughly separating and mixing the mdividual 
fibres of which any blend is composed, the re- 
sult being a uniform film or sliver of wool, from 
60 to 3 o mches wide and say i-S inch thick, 
which is broken up in the condenser into sixty 
or eighty shvers or pith-hke filaments, which 
arc eventually spun into threads on the mule. 

The operation of 'mule spinning* is as fol 
lows — ^Pirst, the condensed shver, as received 


fibre’) a kind of slag produced by subjectmg from the carder, being too ttiift for thread. 


molten slag or rock to a jet of steam or air, 
whereupon, by means of special maclunery, 
fine flakes result, which arc broken up into 
rmnute particles and felted together This 
'wool' IS light, a non conductor of heat and 
sound, and vemun-proof and fireproof It is 


must be drawn out, secondly, to prevent the 
sliver from breakmg, a httle twist must be m 
serted durmg the dniwmg out, thirdly, when 
this IS accomplished, the necessary twist must 
be mserted, and finally, the spun yam must 
be wound on to the spmdle The mule which is 


extensively used os a Iming for floors, outside I a most ingcmous contnvance, effects all these 


walls, partitions, and roofs, and as a covering 
for boders, stovepipes, and water-pipes It is 
also used for cleaning purposes 
Woolen Textiles are dmded mto two mam 
classes, woolens and xaorsleds, accordmg to the 
nature of the fibre employed and the treat- 
ment to which it IS subjected In woolen 
manufacture the raw materials employed con- 


processes os the carnage recedes or runs out 
Upon rcccivmg the yam from the spinner, 
the manufacturer arranges the warp m the 
loom The shuttle is arranged to take tlic 
sjjool, upon which the filhng yam is wound by 
the mule The year 1889 saw the invention of 
the ‘Nothrop loom,’ m which, when a bobbin 
had become emptied, an automatic motion 


sist of (i) Wools, pnncipiUy the shorter vane- forced out tlic empty spool and inserted a full 


Ues (2) Noil— the short fibres taken out of 
wools in the combing operation, the longer 
fibres being employed for worsted yams (3) 
Re-manufactur^ matcnals, pnnapally shod- 


qiool, without stopping the loom This was 
the first machme of its kmd and was an im 
portnnt improvement in textile machincn 
t\Tien the woolen fabnc leaves the loom, it 


dy or mungo Shoddy is prepared by tearmg is usually uncouth, harsh, and unnttnctive 
up vanous fabnes or using the wastefrom wool both in appearance or m feel It must tlicii go 
and worsted manufacture (4) Cotton or cot- through a long senes of finiskng process^, 
ton sweepings, which, bemg usuaUy of a fair before it is ready to be dyed The remarkab e 
length of staple, act as a kmd of bmdmg round advances mkde m textile chcmistrv and textile 
which odiermatenals centre and form a com- physics have of late^rs revolutionixcd the 
act thread fimishmg processes The actual operation^ m 

^ If the wool is received in the raw state, it finishing, as apphed to dress goods, linings, 
must be scouicd-a process usuaUy effected arc many and v'aned ^ong these operaUons 
rSaimg It through three or four machines are 'Cravenettc,’ or other waterproof and sprt- 
SlS^th soap and alkali and nnsmg solu- proof processes, the lustre mcrcermng proc^, 


tions, and finally passmg it on to the dry’CT, 
which dehvers it to the blender Upon ttc 
blender’s choice of matenals for mixing de- 
pend both the quabty and the pnee of the re- 


fer givmg a silk finish to cotton goods, the 
mercerizing process, for producmg a crepon 
effect on goods manufactured from cotton and 
wool, the special permanent finish for Itabans 
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— the tcntcnng and singeing optrations for 
the 'ncll kno'An glacis or alpacas, and the 
brushing, shearing, pressing, operations to ob- 
tain the various finishes 

Woolf, Virginia (18S3-1941), Enghsh' 
novelist, ^ughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, was ! 
one of the waters tv bo utilized the ‘stream of 
consaousness ’ Among her works arc iln 
DaUou;a\ (1925) , To the Lishthoiise (i92>) , 
Btljueen the Acts (1941) 

WoollcoU, Alexander (1S87-1943), 
American cntic, was bom at Phalanx, \ J , 
Cw ’cated at Hamilton College and Columbia 
Umversitj He was dramatic cntic of ihc| 
N Y Times (1914-2.) , N \ Herald (ig’i) , 
N Y World (1925-28) He wrote 11 /ii/r 
Home Bums, The II ooUcott Reader, Long, 
Long Ago 

Woolley, Mary Emma (1863- ), 

Amcncan educator She in 1901 became presi- 
dent at Jit, Hol> oke Collcgt She is a raembtr 
of raan\ educational associations She was 
appomted a member of the Amencan Delega- 
tion to the Conference for the Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments at Geneva, the onlj 
woman to recciie such an ho-or In 1936 she 
retired from the prcsidencj of Mt Hob oke 
College 

Woolman, John (1720-72), Quaker I 
preacher, was bom in Northampton, N J 
He began to preach in 1741, and in 17461 
idsitcd the communities of Quakers m the I 
frontier distncts of Virginia Most of the re I 
maindcr of his life w as spent in such journc% s 
His published w orks include Journal of John i 
Woolman's Life and Troifrls (1775) 

Woolley, Theodore Dwight (1801 89), 
Amencan scholar and educator a descendant 
of Jonathan Edwards, was bom in New York 
City He was professor of Greek at Yale from 
1831 to 1846, and from 1846 to his resignation 
m 1S71 he was president of the institution 

Woolwic 1, metropolitan borough, adminis- 
trative CO of London, contains a royal arsenal 
and dockyard, factones for guns, gun-car- 
camages, torpedoes, and ammunition, barracks 
and military hospital It is the headquarters 
of the Royal ArUllcrj , and scat of the Royal 
College for Engineenng and ArtiUcrj 

Woolworth, Frank W (1852-1919), Amer- 
iran merchant, who started in 1879 his first 
‘Bve-cent’ store, moved to Lancaster, Pa , ] 
TOcre he began to expand his busmess till his 
oiam of stores came before his death to num 
ber about 700 of the well known ‘5- and 10- 
ant stores He built the skyscraper known by 
ms name m New York City of which Cass 
Gilbert was architect 


Woonaockot, mdustnol aty, Providence 
CO, Rhode Island, on the Blaristonc River 
Cotton and woolen goods, rubber goods, 
wrmgcrs, machmciy, knit goods, and hosiery 
arc manufactured, p 49,376 

Woorali Sec Curare 

Wooster, cit> , Ohio, county scat of Wayne 
CO , IS the scat of the TJmvcrsity of Wooster 
(Presb ) and of the Ohio Agncultural Expen 
ment Station Brushes, boilers and pumps, 
aluminum ware, agncultural implements, and 
furniture are manufactured, p 11,543 

Worcester, ot>, Massachusetts, one of the 
county scats of Worcester co , is situated on 
the Blackstonc River, at an altitude of 475 fL 
It occupies an area of 38 sq m , includmg 
several lakes Worcester was the first city m 
tlic United States to purchase land for park 
purposes It is the scat of Dark University, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, a State 
normal school, Worcester Academy , and Holy 
Cro^s College Worcester is one of the leading 
m'inofaclunng cities of New England hound 
dry and machine shop products arc the chief 
orbclcs produced Tlie atv is said to be the 
world's greatest centre for the manufacture of 
wire and wire novelties The first BclUcmcnl 
here, called (Juansigamog Plantations, was 
established in 1673 The name Worcester was 
given to the second settlement, which was 
made in 16S4 In 1702 the Indians again 
rendered the place untenable The fust per 
mcncni settlement dates from 1713, p 193 694 

Worcester, cilv in Worcestershire, England, 
on the bev cm River Important buildings are 
the Caihcdral the Guildhall, Market Hall, 
the Coinmandcry, founded in the irth century 
as a hospital, several anaent churches, St 
Oswald’s HospiUal, and the Royal Porcelain 
Works, p 50^97 

Worcester, Edward Somerset, Marquis 
of (160X-67), was bom in London In his 
Century of Invenlions, wntten m 1655, fmt 
first pnnlcd in 1663, he deals with ‘an admir 
able and most forcible way to dnve up water 
by fire’ — a steam apparatus which could raise 
a column of water to the height of 40 It 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson (1784-1865), 
Amcncan lexicographer, was born m Bedford, 
N H He was employed in 1828 to abndge 
Webster’s Dictionary, and m 1830 he published 
his own Comprehensive Pronouncing and Ex- 
planatory Dictionary In 1846 appeared his 
Universal and Critical Dictionary ^ the Eng- 
lish Language 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, a 
techmeal school established at Worcester, 
Mass , m 1865, by John Boynton 
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Word®, Wynkyn do (d 1534), English 
pnntcr, wis bom at Wdrth m lUmcCj and went 
to England about 1476 as Caxton’s assistant 
In 1491 he succeeded to Caxton’s business 
Between 1493 and 1500 he issued at least no 
books PFom 1501 till his death he pnnted 
more than 600 

Wordeiif John Lorimer (1818-97), Amen- 
can na\ al officer, was bom m Westchester co , 
N Y He superintended the constmction of 
the famous Monitor, and when the vessel was 
completed was given command of her and sent 
to Hampton Roads There, on March 9th, ho 
met and foiled the redoubtable Confederate 
iron-clad, Merrimac, and thereby saved the 
Umon fleet from total destruction He partia- 
pated in the bombardment of Charleston, and 
dunng 1863-6 was stationed m New York 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), Eng- 
lish poet, was bom in Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land Ebs childhood and youth were spent 
among the lakes and hills of the north countiy 
While still a student, ho visited France and 
Switzerland (1790) His first work os a poet. An 
Evening Wdk and Descriptive Sketches, was 
published in I 793 i and in I 79 S. having received 
a legacy of from his fnend Calvert, who 
had expressed Jic wish that the young man 
should make poetry the senous business of his 
life, Wordsworth, with his sister Dorothy, 
setUed m Racedown, m Dorset Here they 
were visited by Coleridge, who had been 
strongly attracted by Wordsworth's early 
work, and two years later they moved to Al- 
foxden in Somersetshire, in order to keep m 
touch with this new acquaintance From the 
conversations of the two young poets came 
Lyrical Ballads, which appeared in 1798 and 
included ‘We arc Seven,’ ‘Lmes above Tintcm 
Abbe/ and numerous other poems by XVor^ 
worth, and ‘The Ancient Manner’ by Coler- 
idge At Grasmere, also. The Prelude be- 
r gun. In 1802 he mamed his early schoolmate, 
Mary Hutchmson, a union which proved to be 

unusually tranquil and happy 
In 1807 Wordsworth produced two volumes, 
containing some of his finest ver^the son- 
nete on ‘Liberty,’ the 'Ode to Duty, ^ 

'Ode on the IntimaUons of Immo^ity 
year 1814 saw his second tour in Scotland and 
Uie pubhcation of The^ursion 
Doc ef Rilstone appeared in 1815, Pder mi 
m 1810, and then m rapid succession FAc 
Waggoner (1819), Sonnets on the Rna Duidon 
(1820), Memorials of a Tour on the 
(1820), and Ecclesiastical Sketches 
Sc deith of Southey, Wordsworth was ap- 


topher Wordsworth, F W H Myers (‘English 
Men of Letters’ Senes), J M Sutherland, 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, Professor Kmght, and 
G M Harper (1916) Consult, also, Knight’s 
English Lake District, and Through the Words 
worth Country 

Work, m mechames, is the accomplishment 
oi motion against the action of a resistant 
force, as when a weight is lifted against the 
force of gravity It is measured as the product 
of the resistance overcome and the distance 
through which it is overcome, or, in other 
words, the produce of the effective force and 
the distance through which it acts Three dis- 
tinct units are employed. The eig is the c 0 s 
umt, the foot-poundal is the sacntilic unit in 
the British system, and the footpound the 
engineer’s umt in the same system.' The work 
done by a force in foot-pounds is the measure 
of the effective component of the force m 
pounds multiplied by the d&tancc m feet 
through which it acts Thus, if a bodj of roo 
lbs weight IS raised 6 ft. against gravity, then 
6Xroo foot-pounds of work are done on it It 
has then gamed potential energy, and can do, 
neglecting fnction, 600 foot-pounds of work m 
smkmg back to its ongmal position Work 
may be c.Tpcndcd m strainmg a body, such as a 
spnng, this stores mechamcal energy, which 
will be given back when required, mmus what 
has been dissipated m fnebon 

Work, Hubert (1860-1942) , American pub- 

hc offiaal, w as bom in Manon Center, Pa He 
received his Ji n from the University of Penn- 
sylvama He was a delegate at large to the 
Repubhean Nabonal Convenbon m 1908, 
Chairman of the Republican State Qmtral 
Committee 19” i ^ S Postmaster-General 
1922-28, sec of the Interior 1923-28 

Workmen’s Compensation See Em- 
ployers’ Liability, *»*«'-a>ice, Industnal 
World Bank, The Sec U S United Na- 
tions Conferences International Bai^ 
World Court, The, or, as it is offiaaUy 
known, the Peksianent Cookt of Inxe^ 
NATIONAI. Justice, is an mtemabonal court 
accessory to tlie League of Nabons, established 
rrSance with Article 14 of the Covenant 
of the League The Court consists of fifteen 
members— eleven judges and iom ^puty 
ludges The seat of the Court is at The Hague, 
and sessions are held yearly, bogmnmg on 
Tune IS E.vtraordmaiy sessions may be held 
at the call of the President The Court is open 

to all nabons of the world Heanngs arc pubhc 

unless the Court deades otherwise, or to 
parties demand exclusion of to public. The 
offiaal languages are French and English All 
quesbons are deaded bv a majonty of to 
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}udges present at the heanng (nine judges con 
ctitute a quorum) Labor cases and eases re 
lating to transit and commumcations mas be 
beard before speaal chambers Where the' 
Court docs not mcludc a judge of the nation* 
abt> of either contesting part>, provision is 
made for the choice of such a judge Fift>* 
tno states ha\c signed the Protocol establish- 
ing the Court, and of them, fort}-fi\c had 
ratified It up to the end of 1934 The Proto- 
cols were sent to the U S Senate in 1030 and 
rabfication was recommended bj the Foreign 
Affairs Committee on June 1 1932 In 1935 
the Senate rejected the Protocols b\ a vote 
of 52 to 36, sc\cn votes less than the required 
tno-thirds majontj 

World's Columbian Exposition, an in- 
ternational exposition held in Chicago from 
Ma> I to Oct 30, 1893, in commemoraUon of 
the four hundredth annivcrsarv of the discov- 
er) of America b) Columbus (1492) A site 
coveting an area of 666 acres a as chosen in 
Jackson Park, on the shore of Lake Michigan 
State buildmgs and special structures erected 
by foreign governments mcrcascd the total 
number of the larger buildings to more than 
ISO Scattered throughout the grounds, were! 
groups of sculpture, of which a fountain b) 
MacMonmes, and a colossal statue bv French, 
in the Court of Honor, were the most stnk-| 
mg A senes of international congresses were! 
held m Chicago dunng the Exposition 

World War See Europe, World Woe I 

World War II started Sept 1, 1939 with 
the invasion of Poland bv Germanv Two! 
da)’s later England and France declared vvati 
on Germanv The Treatv of Versailles (1919) 
had created Poland from portions of Ger- 
man) and Russia To provide the new state 
with an outlet to the sea, the so-called Polidi 
Comdor, between Germany and East Prussia, 
was given to Poland Danzig, the inhabitants 
of which were nearlv all German, was made 
a free aty under the League of \ations, giv- 
ing Poland the u'C of a Baltic harbor In 
earlv 1939 EHtler announced his intention of 
bnngmg Danzig back into German) He also 
demanded a nght-of-wa) across the Polish 
Corridor The Poles refused the demands 
Early in August 1939 both England and 
France declared they would stand bv their 
treat) with Poland and would go to war 
against any naUon invading it Late in August 
the world was startled when Germany and 
Russia signed a mutual non-aggression pack 
On Sept I Hitler, addressing the Reichstag, 
announced that Germany had begun an at- 
tack on Polatfd early that morning 


The Polish Theater From East Prussia one 
Nazi force swept down on Grudziadz In 
four davs it met another arm) sweeping east 
across the Corridor, cutting the line of the 
Warsaw -Gd)nia railroad Also from East 
Pruosia went another mcchamzed column to- 
ward Mlawa and Pultusk From Breslau an 
armv was launched toward Lodz, Kielcc, and 
Cracow From Slov akia tw o spearheads sw cpt 
north through the Jablonka Pass and over 
the steep Tatras Overhead Nazi planes 
bombed villages, atics, nilroids, bridges, 
highwa)s, and the retreating Polish arm) 
Within 11 davs the entire western half of 
Poland was isolated The Nazi forces from 
the south had made contact with their armies 
from the north and the pocketed Poles were 
forced to submit Dunng the fighting Russia 
had masked a huge armv on the Polish border 
On Sept 17 the Reds cro«cd the frontier 
The) swept west, meeting little opposition, 
and in two davs met the advancing Nazis 
Thereupon Polish resistance ended ' A few 
da)s later the nation was partitioned, *^1 to 
Russia and the balance to German) 

The Russian-Finnish Episodes The war 
scene then shifted to Finland where on Nov 
30, 1939, Ru'sian armies crovtcd the borders 
The Finns held tiglitl) and bravch but their 
small armv was no match against the count- 
less hordes Ruwia put into the field On 
March 13, 1940, Finland surrendered and 
)icldcd valuable terntor) to her aggressor 
Finland re-entered the war June, 1941, join- 
ing German) w hen the latter attacked Russia 
Until December the Finnish arm), aided bv 
the Nazis, pushed the Russians back and re- 
covered most of the ground lo«t the previous 
vear, but b) Feb 1942 was again bending 
back before the might of Russia 

The Invasion 0} Scandinavia On April g, 
1940, Germany invaded Denmark and Nor- 
vva) The former surrendered without a bat- 
tle but Notwa) elected to fight, calling upon 
England and France for aid BnUsh troops 
were rushed to the Norwegian front only to 
find that Germany was in control of almost 
all available airfields Bj May i all British 
troops were evacuated from south Norway 
but they remained in Narvik, m the far 
north, until June 

On the Western Front During the winter 
of 1939-40 the Franco-German border saw 
little activil) The French arm), backed by 
the British, were waiting for the expected as 
sault, believing they were secure in their 
I famed Maginot Line, a system of great forti- 
fications. largely underground and many miles 
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in depth On Ma> lo, 1940 Gcrman> invaded 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and Holland The 
former ofiered no opposition, Holland capitu- 
lated four days later, and Belgium aban- 
doned the defense on May 37 On June ii 
Italy entered the war on the side of the Nazis 
and began a senes of air raids on Bntish and 
French Mediterranean possessions The Ger- 
mans quickly overran Prance, ignoring the 
Maginot Line and coming in behind it from 
the north Pans fell June 14 and three da3% 
(ater the government, which had fled to Bor- 
deaux, announced that it was unable to con- 
tinue the fight and sought nn armistice Un- 
der its terms the entire French Atlantic coast 
was placed under Nazi control as well as all 
of the northern section, includmg Pans 
Many Frenchmen escaped to England where 
a provisional government, known as Free- 
French, w’as set up under Gen Charles De 
Gaulle and was recognized bj Bntain By 
Jul\ I England was battling alone against 
the Nazi hordes 

T/ic Baltic States On June 16, 1940 Russia, 
apparently fearful that an easv victory over 
the BnUsh would cause Germany to turn 
to the east, occupied Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estoma, thereby plaang 500,000 Red troops 
on the East Prussian border The three na- 
tions were forced to become provinces of the 
Soviet Umon 

Russia m the Balkans On June aS, 1940 
Russia again moved, forang Rumaraa to 
jield Bessarabia and northern Bucovina 

Italy in the War Italy entered the war 
June II, 1940 but played no part in the 
defeat of France Itahan troops in east and 
north Africa made some advances in the 
fall of 1940 but British troops rcgamed ail 
lost territory dunng 1941 were in com 
plete control in Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Somali- 
land Early m 1941 the Bntish drove the 
northern Itahan army out of Libya but were 
later dnven back to the Egyptian border 
when German troops reinforced the Italians 
Late in 1941 the Bntish again conquered 
nearly all of Libya but on Feb 5 . 194 * w«e 
again being chased back to Egypt by German 
mechanized divisions In the wmter of 19^ 
Italy attacked Greece from Albanian bases 
but was losing to the smaller Greek army 
unUl the spring of 1941 when Germany came 
to her aid and attacked Greece from the 
north Through Feb 1942 the Italian amy 
had lost eveiy engagement and the Italian 
navy had been largely destroyed and was 

'con^^esrJnhe Balkans During the 


winter of 1940-41 Rumania Hun(,ar\ and 
Bulgana came \oIuntanIv under complete 
Nazi domination Yugoslavia remamed aloof 
In the spnng of 1941 German armies swarmed 
into Yugoslavia and Greece ard both coun- 
tries, despite some bmted British aid, were 
quickly defeated Gcrmam then invaded 
Crete from the air with parachute and air- 
borne troops and drove the Bntish defenders 
oft that island 

On African Soil Dunng the summer of 

1940 Italian troops moved nest across Libya 
and invaded Bntish-protectcd Egipt In De- 
cember the Bntish counterattacked and in 60 
davs controlled all of eastern Libia Later in 
the vear German and Itahan troops, under 
German command, drove the Bntish bick 
into Egipt The English retaInted in Dec 

1941 and b\ Jan 15, 1942 agnn controlled 
all of Libyrn An 4 zis counterattack, how- 
ever, again turned the tables and on Feb 5, 

1942 had regained most of the territon In 
east Africa the Bntish had completely an- 
nihilated Italian resistance and that part of 
the Itahan empire was completeli under Eng- 
lish domination 

In the Near East Turkey managed to re- 
main neutral through Feb 1943 but Iran and 
Iraq on her east were occupied, after desul- 
tory fighbng, b\ Bntish, Russian, and Free 
French forces m I 94 t 
The Eastern Front Despite the non- 
aggrcssion pact with Russia, Germany again 
violated the terms of a treaty by invading 
Russia in June 1941 In five months of the 
most viaous w arfare the w orld had ever seen 
the Nans beat back the Red defenders until 
they were wnthin sight of Leningrad and 
Moscow', had conquered all of the Cnmea 
sai e Sevastopol, and w ere in Rostov, kci to 
the Caucasus By Dec i it appeared that the 
Russians w ould be driven out of Europe and 
behind the Urals Suddenly in early Decem- 
ber there w as a change The Red army , w hich 
Hitler bad declared already beaten beyond 
hope of recovery tivo months earlier, launched 
an offensiye along the entire 1,700-mile front 
Then, for the first time in the war, the Ger- 
man army began to retreat In temperatures 
often as low as —5°* ^ poorly clad 
German troops froze to death by the thou- 
sands as they were harassed continuously by 
Red soldiers, more accustomed to the Rushan 
winter During the general retreat m late 
December, Hitler remoyed his commanding 
general, von Brauchitscb, and assumed 
title of commandcr-m-chicf for himself ^ 
early Feb r942 the Russians had regained 
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about one-fourlh of the terntorj uhich had 
Dccn conquered b^ the Nazis and \crc still 
pu'hing ahead wlh incrcaicd speed 
In the Far East Since 1937 Japan had 
been fighting China but b\ late 1941 still 
lacked the power nccessarj to bnng that war 
to a luccessful conclusion The United 
States, Britain, and the Dutch Ea<t Indies had 
placed embargoes on materials to Japan 
which would caentualU cause a shortage of 
essential war materials, steel, petroleum, etc 
It was made dear to Japan that onI> a 
ccsiabon of her war on China would bring an 
end to the embargoes Japanese pobtiuans 
dared not end the Chinese war wathout a 
Mctorj and In the fall of 1941 engaged in 
man} talks wath the United States England 
and the Dutch Dunng the progress of these 
talks, on Dec 7 1941, wathout warning Japa* 
nese airplanes and surface \cssels attacked 
Hawaii, the Philippines, other U S insular 
possesdons, and hlala}a B} virtue of two 
great \actones against the United States and 
Bntish naiies in December, Japan won con- 
trol of the far Pacific for her nav\ B\ Feb 
5, 1943, she had conquered all of the Philip- 
pines, except for Bataan Peninsula on Luzon, 
and the naial base on Corregidor Island, 
Hong Kong, all of Malara except Singapore, 
man} small islands under the control of the 
Albes, and had made landings on Borneo, 
Celebes, and man} Dutch possessions She 
was still wanning victories in man} places on' 
the far-flung battle front On the Chinese 
front, howcier, the Chinese won substantial 
Mctoncs m December and Januar} but there 
was an apparent deadlock in the earl} part 
of Fcbruarj 

n'or m the Air The first 30 months of the 
war proved that supenorit} in the air was 
vital on cilner sea or land, on defense or of- 
fense, although ground troops for occupation 
of conquered terntor} were still a xdtal need 
The German armx used dive bombers as ar- 
tillet} , in her attacks, softening ground troops 
for her tank and mfantry divisions Nazi 
bombing planes were also used to destro} 
enemy airfields and this tactic, combined wath 
her larger number of planes gave German} a 
deaded air advantage on exer} front dunng 
the first two years of the war By Feb i, 
1942, it was beheved that combined Allied 
plane production equaled the German but on 
man} fronts, notably in the Faafic, there was 
an obvious shortage of Allied planes In the 
summer and fall of 1940 English uties were 
smashed hard b\ Nazi bombers, London 
cmergmg as the most bombed al\ in history. 


with man\ of her famous histoncal land- 
marks wiped out It became obvious, how- 
c\cr, (hat no amount of cuilian bombing so 
dcstrox ed morale as to cause an inside break 
The Rucso-German fighting in 1941 and 1943 
brought about a decline of the Nazi bomb- 
ings of England and c\cr more often the 
Bntish airforce struck at vital German aties 
and war industries 

The nar at Sea Despite heavy losses of 
major and minor w ar x e«sc 1 s the Bntish nax’y 
maintained control of the seas about Europe 
for the fir<t 30 months of the wor and the 
entrance of the U S Nax-y into active fight- 
ing late in 1941 gaxc still greater control 
During 1940 and earlx 1941 German sub- 
mannes xx ere a deaded menace in the Atlan- 
tic and sinkings bx them were at a dangcr- 
ouslx high lex cl In the latter half of 1941 
ntxx methods, hoxxcxcr, caused submanne 
sinkings to fall off to n marked degree In the 
Paafic the damage done to the U S Nax^ 
at Piarl Harbor Hawaii, Dec 7 and the 
linking of tliL British battleships, Prince oj 
H ales and Repulse, oil Malay a later in the 
same month, gaxi. Japan naxat supenonty in 
[the Far East In late December Japanese 
submannes sank eux cral x csscls xvithin sight 
of the U S Paafic coast and in January and 
Febniarx 1942, German submarines appeared 
oil the U S Atlantic coast, wanning some 
successes In the meantime, the continent of 
Europe xxas tightly blockaded, denying Ger- 
many manx needed w ar essentials 

The United Slates and World War II At 
Its regular session the 1939 Congress refused 
to follow Pres Rooscxcri’s recommendation 
that the embargo on sale of munitions to 
belligerents should be lifted As soon as the 
war broke out in September, the President 
called a spcaal session and, backed by great 
public sentiment, won this point This new 
legislation permitted tlic sale of munitions to 
anx belligerent, but provided that they must 
be paid for in advance and shipped in the 
belligerent’s own ships Practically, this per- 
mitted Britain and France full access to U S 
industry but, lacking control of the seas, Ger- 
many was unable to purchase materials in 
the U S During 1939, 1940, and 1941 U S 
senUment was strongly on the Alhed side 
but neutrahty prevailed with the president 
and his leading adxnsors ardently pro-Bntish 
In June, 1940, folloxxing the collapse of 
France, a frightened United States began 
belatedly to make preparations for defense 
As Germany and her partners marched xac- 
, tonouslv through Europe, more and more the 
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people of the U S came to the realization 
that, sooner or later, they would be forced 
into the conflict Pres Roosevelt expressed 
himself on many occasions as entirely favor- 
able to the British In the summer of 1940, 
by clever manipulabon of exisbng laws, he 
gave England 50 over-age destroyers in ex- 
change for eight 99-ycar leases for nai al and 
air bases in British terntones in the western 
Atlantic In the fall of 1940 the first peace- 
time conscription in the history of the coun- 
try went into effect and b> Feb 1943 the 
army numbered more than 3,000,000 men 
In 1941 several U S vessels were sunk on 
the high seas bv German submarines As a 
result U S troops and naval forces occupied 
Iceland and Greenland In the fall of 1941 
two U S destroyers were torpedoed, one 
smking with a large loss of life Immediately 
orders ivcre issued to the navy to shoot first 
at any Axis boats seen Meanwhile, China 
was receiving war equipment from the U S , 
while Japan was being strangled economically 
by an embargo laid against her b\ the U S , 
Britain, and the Dutch East Indies During 
this period the U S repealed lepslation that 
banned our merchant ships from belligerent 
waters and forbade them arms On Dec 7, 
while Japan's emissanes were closeted 


^ J I IT »»**%• •m 

With Secretary of State Cordell Hull, seeking 
a solution to her problems, the Japanese naaw 
and airforce bombed Honolulu wthout wam- 
mg, causing many deaths, sinking scseral war 
vessels, and destrovnng many fighter planes on 
the ground Two hours after the attack 
Japan declared nar on the U S and England 
The followung dav Pres Roosevelt appeared 
before Congress and war was declared on 
Japan Dec n Gcrmam and Italy declared 
4 ar on the U S In the next months the 
Japanese made conquests of small insular pos 
selions and won the Philippines In July. 
1042 , Japanese forces held the three western- 
mMt AleuUan Islands Amcncan troops were 
soon speeding toward battle fronts ’I* 
the world and Amcncan industrx was rapidh 
K««rturned over to the production of war 

had sent n million men overseas, b> Jan 
1944, four million Nov f 

RoOTCvelt, Prime Minister Churclull, and 
SeSUmo Chiang Kai-shek conferred at 
Cmro and declared that Japan must be forced 
tack to her possessions and 
tSoe Nov 28-Dcc I Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin met at Teheran to plan the X 944 
invaMon For further cv ents sec Ckrovocogv 
OF WorU) War 


Ckronohgi of WorU War II 

1939 

Sept 1 — Germany invaded Poland 
Sept 3 — ^England and France declared war on Ger- 
many 

Sept r?— Russia invaded Poland 
Sept 30 — Germany and Russia divided Poland 
Nov 30 — Russia mvaded Dnland 

1940 

March la — Russia and Ilnland mode peace pact. 
April 0— Germany invaded Denmark and Nornaj 
May 10— Germany invaded Belgium, the Nether 
lands, and Luxemburg 
May 14 — The Netherlands capitulated 
Mnj » 8 — Belgium capitulated 
June 4— Dunkirk evacuated 
June 9 — Norway capitulated 
June to — Italy declared war on England and krance 
June 14 — GermaD> occupied Pans 
Jtme 15 — ^Russia invaded Lithuania 
June 16 — Russia mvaded Latvia and Estonia 
June tS — Heavy air raids on England started 
June at — Irance and Germany signed armistice 
June 35 — ^Trance and ItaK signed armistice 
June aS — ^Russia occupied parts of Rumania 
Sept 16 — D S adopted conscnption 
Sept 33— Japan entered French Indo-China 
Sept 37— Japan joined Rome Berlin axis 
Oct II — Germenj occupied Rumania 
Oct 38— Italv invaded Greece 
Nov 30 — ^Hungary joined Berlin Rome Tokio axis 
Nov 33 — ^Rumania joined Axis 
Nov 34— Slovakia joined \*is 

1941 

March 7 — Britain captured Italian Somaliland 
April .1 — Germany mvaded Yugoslavia 
Apnl o — Britain completed capture of Ethiopia. 
Apctl 7 — Germany invaded Greece 
Apnl 13 — Germany occupied Belgrade 
Apnl 18 — Yugoslavia capitulated 
April 37 — Germany occupied Athens 
May 20 — Germany invaded Crete 
>Iaj 30 — Gciman> occupied Crete 
May 3t— Bntam occupied Iraq 
June S— British and Free French invaded Syria 
June 21— Ger , Finland Rumania invaded Russia 
June 22— Bntam eomjilctcd occupation of Synn 
Jttlj 7— L S occupied Iceland 
Juh 17— Gcrtnaiw captured Smolensk 
Aug 5— Roosevelt and Churchill met at sea, Aug 
14, signed the Atlantic Charter 
Auc 25— Bntam mvaded Iran 
lug 28— Bntam and Russia occupied Iran 
Sept 10 — German) captured Kiev 
Nov 26— Russia launched cpunieraUack 
Dec. 7— Japan attacked Malaya and If“waii 
Dec ^Bi?lam and US declared war on Ja^n 
Dec o— Germnnv and Italy drelared vmr on U S 

jjgc S declared war on Germany and ital> 

Dec 35— Japan captured Hongkong 
1942 


Jan t— 36 nations sign United Nations met 

Tan 14— U boats began operations inAttantic 

Feb is~Smgapote fell to the Japanese 
March 8— japanere «Mt Burma Road 

Apnl 18— Doolittle bombed Tojiio 
May 6— Cortegidor surrendered 
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Fan IS — ELAS and Br cease hostilities m Greece 
Fan 20— Hungary signs armistice with United Na 
tions 


Feb 8— Roosevelt, Chutxdiill and Statin meet ai 
Yalta, to plan final phase of war against Gcr 
and outline peace 

Feb 13 — Budapest falls to Russ Arms 
Feb 16 — Bataan recaptured by Amcncans 
Feb r/— Am paratroops land on Corrcgidor 
Feb jg — Iwo Jima invaded 
March 2 — ^Albed troops reach the Rhuie opposite 
Ducsseldorf 

March $ — Cologne falls to Am First Armj troops 
Afarch 7 — Fust Allied crossing of Rhine made at 
Remagen 

March 16 — Am 3rd and 7th Arms troops attack m 
Saar Basin, secured in one week 
March 23 — Am 3rd Army crosses Rhine above 
Mannheim 

March 24 — Br and Am forces cross Rhine in the 
north, dm e on the Ruhr 
April I — ^Am forces invade Okinawa 
April s — Russ denounces neutrahtj pact with 
Japan 

April n— Am troops reach Elbe R Coblentz and 
Essen fall 

April 12 — Pres Roosevelt dies 
April 13 — Vienna falls to Russ Army 
April 21 — Russians thrust into Berlin 
April 25— World Security Conference opens at San 
Francisco 

April 25 — Am and Russ Armies meet bclon Benin 
April 28 — It patriots assassinate Mussolini 
Mn> I — Ger radio reports death of Hitler, Admiral 
Karl DocniU named head of state 
May 2— Stalin announces surrender of Berlin 
May 2 — Miles announce surrender of Gcr troops 
in Italv s and w Austria 
May 3— Br toke Rangoon and liberate Burma 
May S — Gers in Holland Denmark and n Ger 
surrender ^ 

May 7 (Maj 6 FWT>— Ger surrenders uncon 
dition^ly to Allies 

Mav 24-30— Industrial Tokvo bombed 
May 27— Admiralllalsev rchev wAdmTOlSpniancc 
■is commander of combined Th*^ Fifth Fleet 
June 2 — Jap troops withdraw from Indo-China 
June 5— Kobe attacked by B-sgs 
June 6— Okinawa falls to U S troops 
Julj 26 — ^Ultunatum from Potsdam Conference 

calls on Japan to surrender 

Aug 6 — ^Americans drop atomic bomb on -Hiro 

^^”^Russia enters war against Japan, atomic 
bomb strikes Nagasaki 
Aug 10 — ^Jap offers to surrender 
Aug 14— Japs agree to acaipt terms 
Aue aS — ^FirstAm troops land in Japan 
S^t 2 (Sept I EWT)-Japan 
ders to the Allies in ceremonj ab^rd U S i 
\ftssoitrt IS permitt^ to retam 

pet Emperor Pres Truman proclaims V-J Day 
Sept s— U Gen Yamashita surrenders J“P, 
acmies m Philippines to Lt Ge^Vamwnght 

Sepr^Am ist Cavalry Div escorU MacAtthur 

into Tokyo , 

Worms, town m Germany, m which are 
many features of historic interest Ongmally 
the Celtic Borbetomagus, Worms was a Ro- 
man town Ull the 5th century Num«ow 
diets were held here The most famous of these 


was the Imperial Diet of 1521, before which 
Luther made his celebrated defense Some of 
the more stirnng events in the history of 
Worms find a place in the Ntbelungenhed; 
p 49,000 

Wormwood, an aromatic herb, Arteiiiuio 
abstntJinini, which has long been held m high 
repute for its bitter properties It is used in 
the preparation of absinthe 
Worsted Sec Woolen Textiles 
Worthington, Henry Rossiter (1817-80), 
American inventor, was bom in Tarry town, 
N Y In 1841 he patented his first pump, 
which he continued to develop until it became 
the complicated and effiaent mechanism used 
in modem aty watervi'orks In 1^54 he pat- 
ented a direct-acting compound steam engine 
Wounds may be either subcutaneous or 
open with division of the integument A con- 
tusion of soft parts and a simple fracture of 
bone are examples of subcutaneous wounds 
Open wounds are described as inased, lacer- 
ated, contused, or punctured, according to the 
manner of their production 
Wrangell, island, Alexander archipelago, 
Alaska It was named by the Russians after 
Admiral Baron Ferdinand von Wrangcl The 
area is 220 sq m 

Wrangell, or New Columbia, island, 
ArcUc Ocean, off the northeast coast of Si- 
beria It was visited in 1881 by Hooper, who 
took possession for the United Slates The 
area is about 1,500 sq m 
Wrangler This word is used to distinguish 
one who has passed the mathematical exami- 
nation for the bachelor’s degree in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge with such credit as to 
have had his name inscnbed in the highest 
hst, or list of wranglers 
Wrath, Cape, northwest cxtreimly of 
Scottond It is a pyramidal mass, rising 300 
ft sheer out of the sea 
Wreck, a ship which has been rendered 
through injury absolutely unnavugablc or un- 
able to pursue her course without repairs ex- 
ceeding one-half her value, also goo^ from a 
shipwreck which arc cast upon land by the 

sea. - 

Wren, a general name for the members 01 

the family Troglody Ud-e, which arc small 
passerine birds, most abundant m tropical 
Amenca, but also found m northern latitudes 
The general color is brown, often mth while 
under parts Insects and spiders and their lar- 
va; form the mam part of the food All cf Iht 
wrens are noisy, but most of them in spring 
utter a melodious song Some fifteen species, 
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With many sub-species, arc recognized In 
North America, of which the most familiar is 
the house wren 

Wren, Sir Christopher (1632-1733), 
English architect, was bom in East Enoylc, 
Wiltshire In 1663 he was commissioned to 
survey and report upon St Paul’s Cathedral, 
with a view to its restoration, and was en- 
gaged on the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, and 
Trinity College, Cambndgc After the great 
fire of London he was commissioned to re- 
build the Ro>al Exchange, Chelsea Hospital, 
the Custom House, Temple Bar, the Monu- 
ment, also Greenwich Hospital, Hampton 
Court, Buckingham Palace 

Wren, Percival Christopher (1885 
1941), English novehst, was educated at Ox- 
ford He wrote Beau Gcsie (1924) , Beau 



A Wrestlmg Contest 

Sabrcur (1926), Beau Ideal (1928), Port 
o' Missing Men (1934)1 P^o Feet from 

Heaven (1940) „ . , 

Wrestling is common to all nabons, and 
has been brought to a saencein countn« so 
ividely separated as the Umted Stetw, Tur- 
key, India, China, and Japan, each of which 
has its ouTi laws and methods for the sport 
The anaent Greeks held wresthng in high 
renute, as the pubhc contests for professional 
Sto“at Delphi, Cormth, Nemaea, and 

°'l™?93?th?heavyweight champion of the 
Nauonal A A U was Clifton Gustafson of 


'Minnesota C Toll of Princeton defended 
successfully his heavyweight title in the East- 
ern Intercollegiate contests For Japanese 
style of wresthng, see Jtt-Jitsu 
W rexham, mumapal and parhamentar\ 
borough, Wales St Giles’ church has a mag- 
nificent 16th century tower The anaent 
churchyard contams the tomb of Ehhu Yale, 
founder of Yale University There arc malt, 
iron, and terra-cotta works, tanneries, and 
brewencs, p 18,567 

Wright, Frank Lloyd (1S69- ), 

Amencan architect , studied at Univ of Wis- 
consin He was a pioneer in his field, nas 
the first to use tcxblc-block slab construction 
Among his finest buildmgs are the Imperial 
Hotel, Tokyo, Japan, and the Edgar Kauff- 
mann house, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Wnght, Joseph (1756-93), American 
painter, was born in Bordertown, N J He 
painted portraits of Washington, Mrs Wash- 
ington, John Ja>, Madison, and other prom- 
ment persons He was appomted bv Wash- 
ington draughtsman of the Philadelphia Mint 
in 1792, and designed the earliest coins and 
medals of the United States 
Wright, Luke E (1847-1922), American 
executive In 1900 he became a member of 
the Philippine Commission, and in 1905 the 
first American governor-general Durmg 
1906-7 he was ambassador to Japan, and in 
1908 he became Secretary of War 
Wright, Orville (1871), American aero- 
naut, brother of Wilbur Wnght, was bom in 
Dajton, 0 He began the studv of aviation 
with bis brother in 1896, when thej were en- 
gaged in building and repamng bicv'des dt 
Dajton They built in 1903 the first fljing 
machine to raise itself bj its own power with 
a man in it On Sept 11, 1908, Orville broke 
all records for bme and distance flight bv 
hcavicr-than-air machines This record was 
broken ten days later by his brother In the 
following jear he fulfilled the U S Govern- 
ment spcafications for duraUon and spew, 
and the Wnght machme was accepted b> the 
Government and purchased for the use of the 
Signal Corps In igog, also, Onnlle made a 
world’s alUtude record of 1,637 « 

Wright, Silas (1795-1847)1 AmencM 
statesman, practiced law In C^ton, N Y 
After serving in state senate and U S Con- 
eress, was U S Senator 1833-44 and prom- 

Inentlj supported the Jackson admimstraUon, 

later was Governor of New York 
Wright, Wilbur (iS 67 -W«>. Amencan 
aeronaut, brother of Orville Wnght, wras bon, 
near Millville, Ind He devoted his attenUon 
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built in 1 ^20 The aty has manufactures of 
tobacco and agars, musical, surgical, and 
mathematical instruments and furmturc, ma 
chiner} and railway carriages, inne, beer, 
liquors, vinegar, and chocolate 
Wu Ting-Fang (1842-1922), Chinese dip- 
lomat and statesman He partiapated in the 
negotiations leading up to the treaty of Shi- 
monoscki, which ended the Chino-Japmese 
War From iSg6 to 1902 he was minister to 
the United States 
Wyandots, a tnbe of North American In- 
dians, a branch of the Hurons, who in the 
17th century moved from Canada to the right 
bank of the Detroit River, in Michigan, and 
thence ranged into Ohio There arc about 800 
still in the tnbal state, distnbuted with the 
Hurons in Oklahoma and Quebec 
Wyandotte, an American bretd of fowl, 
\aning in color from white to buff, golden, 
and black, and having close, rose-colored 
combs and fluffv plumage 

Wyandotte Cave, a remarkable cavern 
in Craivford co , Indiana It is 23 m long 
Wycherley, William (c 1640-1716), 
English dramatist, attended Oxford He 
wrote Love tn a Wood (1671) , The Plata 
Dealer (1674) , The Country Wtfe (1675) 
Wychffe, Wyclif, or Wickliffe, John 
(e 1320-84), Enghsh rehgious reformer. Is 
said to have been born in Hipswell, near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire His theory of dominion and 
his attacks on the papal supremacy made him 
popular among the Londoners, and his de- 
sire to reform the corruption of the clergy se- 
cured for him the powerful support of the 
nobles, of John of Gaunt, and of the Prince 
of Wales His writings were widelj read, his 
translaUon of the Bible became ven’ popular, 
and he organized a body of poor priests, the 
Lollards, who spread his teaching throughout 
the land 

As the champion of national rights against 
the papaev, W>chffe bv the Ume of Wat Tj- 
ler’s rcbelhon had become one of the most 
pon erful men in England He himself had no 
direct part in inspiring the rebellion, but there 
IS no doubt that his poor priests had a con- 
siderable, if indirect, share in organizing the 
movemcnL The mam characteristic of his 
tcachmg was his repudiation of formalism and 
insistence on inward religion See Lou^s 
Wycombe, High Wycombe, or Chip- 
ping Wycombe, muniapal borough, Eng- 
land Buildings of interest arc the ChurA of 
AH Saints (13th centurv) and the Guildhall 
Chair making and cabinet norks are the chief 
industnes, p 27,691 


Wye, nver, Wales and England, nscs on 
Phnhmmon, and flows s c , c , and s to the 
Severn estuary It is famed for its beautiful 
scenery Length, 130 m. 

Wyeth, John Allen (1845-1922), Amcn- 
can surgeon, nas bom m Marshall co , AI2 
bama In 18S2 he founded the New Yor 
Polyclmic Medical School and Hospital, th 
first post-graduate medical school cstablishcc 
m America, became professor of surgerj 
there , and president of the school in 1893 He 
IS the author of Text Book on Surgery 
(1S68) , Bloodless Amputation at the Rtf 
Joint (1890) , With Sabre and Scapel (igiS) 
(an autobiography) 

Wykeham, William of (1324-1404), 
English prelate, Chancellor of England, uas 
born in Wikcham, Hampshire Eduard m. 
appointed him guardian of several of his 
manors, and clerk of the works at Henley 
(1348) He was next created suneior of the 
king's works at Windsor (1356), and erected 
the great quadrangle to the e of the keep 
(1359-69) In 1364 he was ippointed Keeper 
of the Pnw Seal, and soon after principal 
Secretarx of State while he xvas consecrated 
bishop of Winchester in 1367, and Chancellor 
of England, an office be held the first tune 
till 1371 He founded two colleges— Win- 
chester College (1387), and New College, Ox- 
ford (1380) 

Wylie, Elinor (1885-1928), poet and 
novelist Her true literary career began uith 
Nets to Catch the Wind (1921), which xxas 
awarded the Julia Ellsworth Ford Prize bv 
the Poetrj Soaetx of Amenca for the best 
xerse of the >car She has xvntlcn four hi<^ 
toncal imaginative romances Jennifer Lorn 
(1923) , The T rnettan Class Nrpliexo (1925) 
The Orphan Angel (1926) , Mr Hodge amt 
Mr Hazard (1928) Her xolumes of xers*- 
include Black Armour (1923) , Tnota- 
Breath (1928), Angels and Eartldy Crea- 
tures (1929) Consult L Jordan, Elmo’’ 
Wylie 

Wyman, Walter (1848-1911), Amencan 
surgeon, xvas bom m St Louis, Mo He es- 
tabhshed the first government tuberculosis 
sanatonum, and xxas twice president of the 
Liternational Samtarj Conference He xxas 
also chairman of the Yelloix Fever Institute 
of the Marine Hospital Service, director ol 
the quaranUne and marine hospitals of Porto 
Rico, Haxiau, the Philippines, md Alaska 
He xxas mstnimcntal in the adoption of the 
present quarantine laws (1893), and xxas ac- 
UX'c in the amelioration of sanitirv conditions 
affecting the health of seamen 
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X i[i some of the early Greek alphabets 
this sign has the value is, in others its value is 
X, spirant k The sound of a. is very unstable 
In Latin it tended to become J In English the 
letter IS uncommon It is sometimes pro- 
nounced gs (‘example’) and c at the begmmng 
of words ongmally Greek (‘Xenophon’) Other 
sounds also are represented by it m other 
modem alphabets— Trench and Spanish 

Xanthine, CsHiNiO., a nitrogenous com- 
pound, closely alhed to unc aad, that oocuis in 
extract of meat and m tea It forms a color- 
less powder slightly soluble m water, and yields 
alloxan and urea on oxidation 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, lived in the 
5th centurv, Bc Her quarrelsome character 
led to the use of her name as signif^ung a 
shrew 

Xanthus, chief atv of L\ cia, stood on the 
west bank of the river of same hamc, 7 or 8 
ra from its mouth Twice in antiquitv it en- 
dured sieges, which tlie inhabitants ended by 
dcstro\ang themsehes and their propertj — 
first by the Persians under Harpagus (545 
B c ) , and sccondt) b> the Romans under 
Brutus (43 B c ) Its ruins 11 ere explored bj j 
Sir C Fellowes 

Xavier, Franew (1506-52), apostle of the 
Indies, was bom near Sanguesa in the n of 
Spain In 1534 he became associated with 
Loyola m the foundation of the Society of 
Jesus John nr of Portugal sought for agents 
to Christianize the Portuguese colonies in 
India Xavier was chosen, and landed at Goa 
on May 6, 1542 Thirtv churches were speed- 
ily organized near Cape Comonn He then 
visited Malacca, the islands of Banda, Ara- 
boyma, and the Moluccas In 1549 he landed 
m Japan, where he speedily won adherents 
He was canonized in i62i His festival is on 
Dec 3 Consult Colendge’s Zt/e 
Xenia, City Ohio, county seat of Greene 
co It is the trading centre of a nch agricul- 
tural district Near by is ITOberforce Uni- 
versity (for the Negroes), founded m 1856, 
p 10,633 

Xflnocr«tes (386-3x4 BC), of Chalcedon, 
Greek philosopher In philosophy, especially 
etJura, he folic wed Plato, though his tbeonesas 
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to number resembled Pythagorean doctrmes 
Xenon (Xe, 128) is the heaviest and rarest 
of the elementaiy gases of the argon family 
present in the atmosphere, m which it occun 
to the extent of about one part m twenty mil 
hons 

Xenophanes (c 576-480 B c ), of Colophoi 
m Asin'Mmor, founder of the EleaUc phfloso- 
phy 

Xenophon (c 43<>-3SS B c ), Greek histon 
an and philosophical writer, nas a natoc oi 
Athens and a pupil of Socrates His histoncal 
works include the Anabasis, distinguished by 
the simphafy and candor of its style, the 
vividness of its pictures, nnd its fulness rf de- 
tail (however, both its authentiaty' and his- 
torical value have been questioned, the latter 
not without reason), the Jlclle>ui.a, and the 
Agdtsatts The wor],s relating to Socrates are 
the Memorabilia, the Apology, the CUconomi- 
CHS, and the Symposium The essays on pohti- 
cal philosophy are a tractate, On the ConsUtu 
(ion of the Lacedamontans, the Hitro, the 
Cyropcedta, and the treatise On Athenroii 
Revenues Xenophon’s techmeal tracts are 
three m number — the Hipparchteus, On thi 
Horse, and On Hunltng He was the earliest 
writer of what is known as the 'common 
dialect’ of Greek, which cv cntually ^read o\ er 
the Eastern world and from whidi modem 
Greek is derived 

Xerxes, king of anaent Persia from 485 to 
465 B c , was the eldest son of Danus, whom he 
succeeded Immediately upon his accession he 
b^an to make preparations for the mmsion of 
Greece Two of the greatest works performed 
were the cutting of a canal through the isth- 
[ mus of Mt Athos and the bridging of the 
Hellespont Xerxes accoropamed his forces on 
their march through Thrace, Thessaly, and 
Loens, witnessed the battle of Thermopyla;, 
and from the Attic coast beheld the destruction 
of his fleet at Salomis He then retired vith 
great speed into Asia (4S0 B c ) In 463 he was 
murdered by two of the officers of his court, he 
was succeeded by bis son Artaxerres 
Ximenez de Cisneros, Francisco (i43®?' 
1517), Spanish cardmal nnd statesman, lived m 
Rome as consistonal advocate (r464-72) He 
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Yafe 

j u ^ ® ^ “ ‘®^“» ^ ^“° “to rope, and 

was first adopted by the Latin alphabet m the the fur into doth ^ 

form of V, with a distmctive Latm value In Yakuna. a confederation of North Amen- 
the rst century b c it was agam borrowed, but can Indians The> were first visited by lewis 
this time for use m Greek words, m the form Y and Clark m 1804. In 1855 they ceded their 
and with a Greek value It is, therefore, lands to the U S Government, and were 
properly a vowel AsanEngbsh vowelyisnow gathered on the Yakima Reservation, where 
mterchangeable with r, except that y is pre- they are now largely engaged m fanning 
ferred at the end of words, and to represent Yakima, aty, Wash^ton, county seat of 
Greek Y The use of y as a consonant, as in Yakima co It is an agricultural centre, ship- 
‘yard,’ IS practically peculiar to English prog fruit, especially apples, hay, vegetables, 

Yacht Yachtmg as a pastime may be said and hve-stock, p 27,221 
to date from 1720, when the Water Club of the Yakuts, a Ural-Altaic people of the Turki 
harbor of Cork was founded, but not much stock, inhabitmg YakutsL To some extent 
progress was made until the foundation of the they arc nomadic, but their usual dwelling is 
Royal YaAt Squadron at Cowes m 1812 In the wooden yurt, with slopmg, turf-clad walls 


Yakutsk, an autonomous repubhc of U S 
S R. m eastern Siberia, p 325,000 Of its 
nvers, the Lena is by far the largest, it is the 
chief channel of commumcation The chmate 
IS of remarkable seventy, lower temperatures 
bemg recorded (down to — 80® p ) than were 
expenenced by Nansen m the Polar regions, 
and the ground being always frozen to a depth 
of three or four feet Cattle grazing horse 
breedmg, huntmg and gold muung are the 
chief occupations Yakutsk is the chief town, 
p about 10,000 

Yale, Elihu (1649-1721), English philan- 


1884 the New York Yacht Club was organized 
at Hoboken, N J , by John C Stevens By 
1S46 yacht racmg Imd secured a strong hold m 
the Umted States, and several new types of 
vessels were evolved The yacht America 
crossed the Atlantic m 1851 to compete at 
Cowes, and in a race for a cup presented by the 
Royal Yacht Club was successful m trans- 
portmg the cup to the Umted States, where it 
has smee remamed, bemg now m the possession 
of the New York Yacht Club See America 
Cup Smee then almost every year has seen 
improvements alike m design and build Sail- 
ing yachts may be broadly divided mto two thropist, was born in or near Boston, Mass 
classes — cruismg and racmg He entered the service of the British East 

In 1946 the Astor Cup Race, 25 miles, India Company, and went to India about 1678 
was won by J B Shethar's Sylvia m 3 hours Here he acquiral great wealth m private 
13 minutes 36 seconds The King’s Cup Race, trade, was governor of Fort St George, 
21 imles, WaS won by H S Morgan's Djinn Madras (1687-92), and rcturnmg to England, 
in 2 hours 38 minutes 28 seconds The New was elected (1699) governor of the East India 
London, Conn to Hamilton, Bermuda race Company Between 1714 and 1721, through 
was the first since 1938 A H Fuller’s Gcr- the influence of Jcreimah Dummer, Yale made 
Uire, Class A, won in 3 davs, 23 hours R F valuable gifts of books and money to what was 
De Coppet’s Suluan, Class B, won m 4 days, then the Collegiate School at Saybrook, Conn. 

6 hours G Brooks in Sea Gypsy made a When the school was removed to New Haven, 
record run in the race from St Petersburg, the new buildmg, opened m 1718, was named 

Fla to Havana m 35 hours 50 imnutes tor Yale. , 

Yak, a species of ox, found on the high Yale, Luius (1821-68), Amcncan mventor, 
plateau of Tibet, and m the neighboring parts was bom m Salisbury, N Y In 1851 he pa- 
of Central Asia, where it occurs m both the tented a new form of lock for bank doors and 
n^d and domesticated state The yak is vaults and subsequently patented vanous 
valued as a beast of burden and for its nch other devices m lock making, his producUons 
m^lr^ which yields excellent butter and curds soon becoming widely known 
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Tunothy Dwigit (r886), Arthur Twimng 
Hadle\ (1899), James Rowland Angell 
(1921), Charles Se3mour {1937) 

Yalu, Amnok, or Apnok, r.ver of Korea 
rises in Paik-tu-san Mountain in Manchuna , 
flows generally s w , forming the boundary 
between Korea and Manchuria, and enters 
Korea Baa It is 300 m long 
Yalu, Battle of the, the first important 
land engagement of the Russo-Japanese War, 
rrtw fought on May r, 1904 The Japanese 
forces, under General Kuioki, had concentrat- 
ed m the vicimty of Wiju during the week 
preceding the battle, while tlie Russians, imder 
General Sassuhtch, occupied fortified positions 
on the opposite bank of the nver On the 
mommg of May i the Japanese artillery open- 
ed fire, and the infantry advanced across the 
yalu and its tributary, the Ai Ho The Rus- 
sians were routed, their losses bemg placed at 
5,000 men, the Japanese lost r,ooo men 
Yam, the name given to certain tropical 
plants of the genus Dtoscorea, extensively culb- 
vated in Chma, Polynesia, and the West In- 
dies They are grown for their fleshy, edible 
roots or rhizomes, which are cooked and eaten 
m much the same way as potatoes 
The Wmged Yam of Polynesia ( 2 ? data) is 
generally held to be the ongmal of all or most 
of the varieties cultivated m tropical Asia, 
Afnca, and Amenca The Common Yam of 
the West Indies (27 saliva) and a Pnckly Yam 
(27 acuUata) are the leadmg cultivated speacs 
In the Southern Umted States the name Yam 
IS apphed to a large voncty of the sweet po- 

***Yama, m Hindu mythology, the god of the 
dead, who judges and punishes souls 

Ynmasatn, town, Japan It b an impor- 
tant shipping point fo; ncc -md other produce, 

and has silk filature mills Sa*ml“ to^^ 

of the town stands a group of anaent Buddhist 
shnnes,p about 45,000 

Yancey, William Lowndes (1814-63). 
American legislator, orator, 
hucal leader, was bom 
In 184S he secured the adoption bi the 
DcmocraUc convenUon of w hat is knmm sb th 
Sam Platform,* which 
d„tv ot c.ng«=s 


S to protect It there In Januarj, r86i, he 

Sdu^ Ordman^ o^^n m ^e 


unsuccessful endeavor to secure the recogm 
tion of the Confederate government bj the 
European Powers 

Yangtze or Yang>tse-kiang, longest, 
most important nver of China, has its sources 
in the Tibetan plateau, 13,146 ft above sea 
lc\ cl For some istance it forms the boundarj 
between the provinces of Yunnan and Sze 
chwan, then follows a ivinding course through 
Szechwan, Hupeh, Anhwei, and Kiangsu to 
the Yellow Sea Its length is estimated at 
3,500 m , and its drainage area at 6So,ooo 
sq m On its banks arc Nanking, Chinkiang, 
Hankow, Ngan-kmg, Ichang, Wuchang, and 
Chungking It is of great commerml im- 
portance Steam navigation is now success- 
fully earned on as far as Chung-ching-fu, 
400 m farther upstream 
Yankee, m particular, the colloquuil name 
for a person bom or hving m the New En^and 
States, m general, the popular name often ap- 
phed by Europeans to anj mhabitant of the 
Umted States The generally accepted theory 
of Its ongm IS that it is denved from Venghics 
or Yanghtes, an Amcncan Indian corrupbon of 
the woid English or Anglais It iras m use m 
Boston about 1765, but circulated m Cam 
bndge slang ns early as 1713 
Yankee Doodle, a song, including many 
humorous verses, popularm pre-Rcvolubonaiy 
times, and generally considered one of the 
national airs of the United States Both 
words and music arc of English ongin 
Yankton, aty. South Dakota, county scat 
of Yankton co Yankton College, a coeduca- 
tional institution under Congregational con- 
trol, IS located here. It was settled m i860, and 
until 1883 was the capital of Dakota, p 

, 

Ynpon, or Ynupon, an evergreen shrub oJ 
the hollj family, with smooth, oval leaves, 
small white flowers, and scarlet bemes It is 
nnUve to the Southern United States, where it 
5 popularlj known ts Cassenn, Carolina Tea, 
ind Appalacluan Tea 

Yatd, the common unit of linear measure in 
uie Umted States and Great Bntain ^le 
yvid contains standard measure of linear 3 it , 
and each foot xa inches A square ynrf con 
tains nine square feet, and a cubic >ard twen 
ty-seven cubic feet -V yard cquaU 9 M 39 * 
centimetres, a square yard 8361 13 squ^ 
centimetres, and a cubic yard 764 .S 3 S 
centimetres 

Yarkand, town Eastern or Chinese Turktf 

tan, Asia It is the chief tr^mg centre w* 
Northern India across the Karakoram 
Saddlery, leather ware, carpets, and cotton. 
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Veats, Williatn Butler (1865-1939), Irish 
et, bom in Dubhn After three years of art 
idy he devoted himself to writing, and has 1 
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of verse which have smce been pub- 
ed m one volume, Plays for an Irish ( 
Mzfre (1913} Among his other works are < 
ic Twibgla (1893), Secret Rose (1897), The { 
ver (1928), The Winding Stair (1929), 1 
Cat and the Moon (1931) He has col- { 
irated with Lady Gregory m The Unicom 

from 

Y 

an a 

1 the Stars (1908) r 

ecla, aty, provmce Murcia, Spam It is si 
ncient Roman and Arabic atv. with manv 
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Abbas of Persia It is noted for its r 
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time, 
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s The chief mdustry is textile manufac- 
p 56,000 I 
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How Fever, a febrile disease endemic m of 

the ti 
and £ 
m tro 
m epi 

epical and subtropical regions of Central se 

louth America, m the West Indies, and w( 
pical West Africa It has also appeared no 
dermc form m the southern parts of the Ui 

Umte 

Yel 

d States 

low fever is characterized by jaundice an 

and b 

j hemorrhages, and is due to the action m 

of a s 
the Si 

peafic vims m the blood A mosqmto, evi 
fegomyta fasciata^ is responsible for its for 

■ 

jmnee from one victim to another An pei 
itic campaign against mosquitoes has Di 
xl in the suppression of the disease Oo 
^ fii.. mmnaiini has been earned out At) 
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Yeomen of the Guard, an undent body 
guard of the British sovereign, first organized 
in 1485 by Henry vn It is recruited from 
deserving old solders of distinguished serv- 
ice Exdusive of ofScers, the corps numbers 
100 Their duties are now purely ceremonial, 
as evidenced by their dress which has not 
changed in the mam since Tudor times 
Yeovil, muniapal borough, Somersetshire, 
England, on the Yeo River, 22 m s of Wells 
St John’s, a handsome fourteenth - centurv 
church, IS called ‘the Lantern of the West 
The town is noted for the manufacture of 
gloves, p I 3 i 76 o 

Yorba de Mate See Mate Tea 
Yerke*, Charles Tyson (1837-1905), 
American capitahst, was bom m Philadel- 
phia In i860 he secured a controllmg mter- 
est m a Philadelphia street railway, and there- 
after acquired large interests m New York, 
Chicago, and other Imes The problem of 
London (England) traffic also attracted him, 
and he became a large shareholder m the 
I/mdo" underground fines and an advocate 
of their electrification He presented a tele- 
scope, the largest refractmg instrument m the 
world, to the University of Chicago, and 
erected the Yerkes Observatory 
Yerkes Observatory, the astronomical 
observatory of the University of Chicago, lo- 
cated at Wilhams Pay, Wis , was a gift to the 
institution from Charles T Yerkes It has the 
largest refractmg telescope m the world, Jme 
object glass being 40 inches m diameter The 
observ^ory, completed m 1897, has excellent 
eampment for research, and offers cou^ m 

« «/k1nr nTivSCS. 


astronomical spectroscopy, solar 
celesUal photometry, and related subjects 
Yerke., Robert Meam. (1876- ), 

Dsvchobiologist, was bom m Breadysville, 
Som 1901-17 he was at Harvard Umversty 
and from I 9 i 3 'i 7 was also 
the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston F 
1017-19 he was at the Univeraty of Min- 
nLota,^and since 1924 he has been at Yale 

Umversity, servjng, 1924-29. “ ^_^‘ 3 ”osy- 
psychology, and since ^9^, P™f^or of 
diobiology Since 1931 he has been dir«tOT 
S ttr^boratory of comparaUve ^ycho- 
hiolor^ m th5 School of Medidne He has 

as tLt books m the stud} of psycholog} 
Yew. afUly (Taxacear) of evergrem 
trees and shrubs, wth purplish hark, SP«^ 
hrnnehes finear, conaccous leaies and 
Irarlet, berrv-likc fruit The wood, tough and 


elastic, with a gram often as beautiful is ma- 
hoganj, IS used for bows, po!>ts, and pad- 
dles The yen is often cut into grotesque and 
geometrical forms for the adornment of gar- 
dens The Common Yew (Taxus baccata), 
found usually m chalk} soil m Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, has dark fobage, pale beneath 
The Pacific Yew {Taxus brejifoltd), which 
grows along the Pacific Coast of North Am- 
erica from Alaska to Cabfomia, has foliage 
of a much brighter green than other species, 
and although rarel} symmetrical, is a beauti- 
ful tree with its brilliant autumn bemes The 
Florida Yew' {Taxus flondano) is a small, 
bushy tree of very dark foliage, found in 
Northwestern Florida A spranhng shrub of 
the family, Taxus minor, grows in the East- 
ern United States, where it is commonli but 
mcorrectl} known as Ground Hemlock The 
Japanese Yew ( 7 " cusptdata), with bright red 
bark, IS a great favonte m Japan 
Yezd, or Yazd, towm. Central Iran, cap- 
ital of the pro\ of Yezd, is situated in the 
midst of the desert, 180 m se of Ispahan 
Intercstmg buildings arc the fort erected in 
1137, the Friday Mosque, dating from 
about 1119 AJJ There are manufactures of 
silk, cotton, copper, pottei}. and fell, and 
deposits of antimony, mckel, and cobalt oc- 
cur m the viamty The town is the scat of 
the Ghebers or Parsces, p about 45,000 
Yezidis, or Devil Wor*hippe«, a small 
and obscure religious sect, numbenng about 
200,000, found m the Caucasus, Armenia, and 
Kurdistan The religion of the Yezidis, a sjn- 
cretism to which Modem, Christian, pagan, 
and Persian rchgions have contnbuted, com- 
prises two fundamental behefs in a dcitv of 
the first degree, God, and in a dciti of the 
second degree, composed of three p^ns m 
one, Melck Taous, Sheikh Adf, and Ycad 
Melek Taous, the devO, is symbohred bv the 
sanjak, a peacock with a swelling brcwt, 
small head, and widespread tall, the dewT i« 
never menUoned by name, any altoon to it 
bemg punched by death Sheikh Ad. is w w- 
shippcd with elaborate wemonj « 
clboncnt of the Sacred Books (Kitab al- 
Svah and Mashaf R6s). and as a prophrt 
^t by Melck Taous about ^ 

and warn the members of the s^ 
regarded as the ancestral father but he is nc- 
3 ed no worship The Yezid« ob^m he 
ntes of orcumasion, the Euchan^and b p 
tisra, thc% fast but do not pra\ 
mdustnous people, engaging 
1 culture and catUe raising Conmlt Ja^n s 
\persta, Past and Present. Joseph s Devil TKo - 
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tliip, The Sacred Books and Tradtttons of the 

YesuiM (1919) 

Yezo, or Ezo, spelled also Yeiio, the 
most northerly oi the mam islands ol Japan, 
now known as Hokkaido, formerly a part 
of the province of Hokkaido It is sep- 
arated from Honshu b> Tsugaru Strait, and 
from Sakhalm by La Pdrouse Strait It cos ers 
an area of 36,289 sq m , and is tra\crscd 
from n to s by a central mountam chain, 
irtth some peaks from 4 000 to oa er 8,000 ft 
The Ishikangawa (400 m ) is the longest 
mer in Japan The climate is sea ere, and the 
flora and fauna are distinct from those of the 
main idand Fishing, lumhenng, and mining 
are the chief industries, aahile agnculturc, 
daira farming, and sericulture arc dca eloping 
Hokkaido furnishes more than one-half of 
the coal of the empire, the amount aaailahle 
liaaing been estimated at 600,000,000 tons 
Sulphur and petroleum ate also found The 
exports arc coal, hard aaood (chiefly oak), 
and railroad tics Important atics are Sap- 
poro, p 171,900, the capital and scat of the 
Imperial Umversity of Hokkaido , Hakodate, 
p 176,166, and Otaru, p 131,100, the largest 
seaports, Asahigana, an agricultural and 
lumhenng center, and Muroran, the center 
of the coal export trade There arc several 
Milages of natnc Ainus, the most important 
being Piraton , p , with dependent islands, 
2i3S9i097 

Yggdraitl, in Norse mithology, the mys- 
tical ash tree, which typiBcs existence Its 
three roots stretch rcspcctii cli into the 
realms of the gods, the giants, and death , its 
stem supports the earth, its boughs o\cr- 
spread the whole world, and reach beiond 
the hcaicns 

Yiddish, Judssch, or Judeo German, a 
dialect spoken by the Jews m Eastern and 
Southern Europe and whcreicr emigrants 
from these regions have settled It had its 
ongin in the Jewish quartets of Germany in 
the Middle Ages, being at first basically a 
German dialect written in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and assumed its individuality and pccu- 
har nature among the Jews of Poland, where 
Slavic influences assisted in moltflng the 
spoken language Because of their segrega- 
tion in separate quarters, the Jews were free 
to del clop a vernacular of their owm, and 
this speech thei maintained m their migra- 
tions to other lands, in every instance addmg ' 
words and expressions from the language of 
the country in which they settled 
Although efforts have been made among 
Jewish people to discard the somewhat form- 


less language as a mere jargon, this tendency 
IS being overruled hi the growth of a large 
and varied literature in that tongue, com- 
prising folklore, folksongs, poctn , allegories, 
dramas, essays, noiels, talcs, legends, and a 
large body of sacntific translations The sec- 
ond half of the mneteenth century produced 
a number of gifted Yiddish authors, among 
them Abramovitsch (Mcndde Mochcr Sefo- 
rim), author of Die Khatsch (The Mare), 
Das klnne Mrnschrl (The Mannikin), Ftsch- 
ke des Krtimer (Fischke the Lame), and Die 
Takse (The Tax) , I J Linctzki, author of 
Das Pohshe Jimgel (The Polish Boy), I L 
Perez, N M ShaikcwiUch (Shomer) , Sha- 
lom Rabmowitsch (Shalom Alcichcm) , the 
poet Goldfaden, founder of the Yiddish thea- 
ter, Jacob Gordin, a dramatic writer of ex 
ccptional talent, and Moms Rosenfcld, 
whose Songs of the Ghetto (1S98) have been 
repeatedly translated 

Consult Wiener’s History of Yiddish Litera- 
ture til the Nineteenth Century, Goldblatt’s 
Yiddish, Bourgeois’ Le Jargon, Naschfcir’s 
Bitch des Judischen Jargons 

Ying-tsc See Ncwchwang 

Ylang-Ylnng (Cananga odorata), a torge 
tree of the family Anonaceac, natiic of the 
Phihppincs and Ja\ a From the flowers is oh- 
tamed a valuable oil, the base of a perfume 

Yoakum, city, He Witt and La\aca coun- 
ties, Texas, on the Sxn Antonio and Aransas 
Pass Railroad, 120 m sc of San Antonio 
Industrial establishments include a tannery 
and harness facton , marble yard, flour mill, 
ice factory , oil mill, cotton ^s, broom fac 
lory, mattress factory, ice cream factoncs, 
bottling works, and a gnst mill, p 4,733 

Yochow, walled dty, province of Hunan, 
China, on a canal 12 m m length, connecting 
Tung-Ting Lake wth the Yangtze River It 
scries as the customs port of Western Hu- 
nan gnd prinupallv of Changteh, with which 
there is steamer connection during the high 
water season, but, since its site docs not af- 
ford shelter for small vessels, the port and 
customhouse are established at Chcnglin, five 
m to the n The city was only opened to 
foreign trade in 1900, yet the net trade in 
1918 amounted to $27405433 , p about 20,- 
000 

Yodel Sec Jodel 

Yoga, one of the six systems of Hindu phi- 
losophy, founded by Patanjali in the second 
century bc., which like the Sankhya, of 
which it IS a modification, assumes the exist- 
ence of countless mdividual souls, and whose 
purpose is the attainment of knowledge which 
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will break the bonds entangling the Purusha 
(spmt) in the world of sense Eight distinct 
stages must be passed through before the soul 
reaches its perfect union with the Supreme 
Lord yama (self control), niyama (rehgious 
observances), asana (appropnatc postures) 
pranayaina (breath regulation), pratya 
hara (restraint of the senses) , dharana (mak 
mg the mmd firm), dh}'ana (meditation), 
and samadhi (deep contemplation) In the 
couisd of progress through these stages the 
Yogir acquires wonderful powers he can 
make himself hght or heavy, he can acquire 
a knowledge of the past or future, he can 
understand the language of animals, he can 
penetrate the thoughts of others, and he can 
remember all that has happened to him in 
former stages of existence Such powers are 
attained only gndualh, often requinng a 
succession of births, but their final attain- 
ment results in a complete hberation of the 
soul from the corporeal body See Patan- 
JAU 

Yokhaichi, aty, island of Hondo, Japan, 
situated on Owari Bay, 23 m sw of Nago- 
ya, for which it IS the port The aty has 
large cotton and weaving nulls, as well as an 
Important and vaned trade, p 40 i 393 

Yokohama, the chief treaty port of Japan, 
situated on Tokyo Bay on the southern coast 
of the island of Hondo, 18 m s of Tokyo 
The harbor, protected by two breakwaters 
5,380 and 6,700 ft long respectively, with an 
entrance between them 800 ft wide and 33 
ft deep, affords safe anchorage to extensive 
mercantile dipping as well as to the naval 
squadrons of foreign countnes A number of 
rpnalq cTOsscd by numcTOUs picturesque 
badges wind through the aty The city prop- 
er consists of Kwan-nai, a district facmg the 
harbor, behmd it the larger distact of Kwm- 
gwai, and Mmami-YamaU or the Bluff, a 
hilly distnct to the s In 
the Prefectural Government Office, the Post 
Office, Custom House, hoteb and busing 
houses, Kwan-gwai contams charartembe 
Japanese streets, theatres, shtmes, and tem- 
ples, while the Bluff is mosUy occupied by 
Sie residences of Europeans 
The well-to-do Japanese hvc chiefly m Nogc- 
yama, a hiUy district lymg to the n w Placw 
S interest indude the 

Hundred Steps TeaHouse,theBuddhirtTcni- 

oie of Fudo, Cricket Ground, Race Course, 
vanous temples, shrmes, and native 

‘*mSama is 

more than half of the trade of the empire 1 


bemg conducted through its port As the great 
silk center, it exports practicallv all of the 
countiy’s silk products Other exports are 
cotton goods, drugs and chemicals, tea, sugar, 
porcelam, copper, lacquered ware, and oa- 
chmery Imports mdude rice, sugar, wheat 
and wheat four, iron and steel manufactures 
uool, paper, glass, tm, coal, and chemicals 
Yokohama, previously a fishing railage, u 
1S59 superseded Kanagawa, on the opposite 
side of the bay, as a treaty port fire in j866 
and earthquakes m 1870 did great damage, 
in 1886 a cholera epidemic killed nearh 
2,200 people, in 1923 the aty nas almost 
completely destroyed by earthquake, 1945 
almost destroyed by bombing, p 2,652,988, of 
whom over 8,000 arc foreigners 

Yokosuka, naval station, situated at the 
entrance of Tokyo Bay on the s coast of the 
island of Hondo, Japan, 12 m s of Yoko- 
hama, with which it IS connected by rail The 
aty has a fine land locked harbor, and ship- 
building IS an important industry' The tomb 
of Will Adams, the first Englishman who 
lived and died in Japan, and a monument, 
erected to him in 1910, are of interest, p 961* 
3SI 

Yom Kippur, or the Day of Atonement 
Sec Jews, Reuoion or 

Yonezawa, aty, island of Hondo, Japan, 
about 25 m s of Yamagata, with which it is 
connected by rail Places of interest arc the 
rums of an anaent castle, erected in 1238 by 
the Nagai family, and Sashiscn Park, con- 
taining a small Buddhist temple and three 
Shinto shrmes The aty is noted for the 
manufacture of nch silk fabrics known as 
Yonezawa-ori, p 44 i 6 o* 

Yongampo. town, Korea, on the Yalu 
fover In 1903 British and American repre- 
sentatives at Seoul urged the opening of Yon- 
gampo to foragn trade, but Russia, by 
agreement with Korea, obtained the tonm as 
a commeraal pbrt, and renamed it Port 
Nicholas The opposition of Japan to this 
extension of Russian mfluence brought about 
the Russo-Japanese War 
Yonge, Charlotte Mary (1823-1901), 
Enghsh novelist, was bom in Otterboume, 
Hampshire, where the greater part other life 
was spent For manv years she edited the 
Monthly Packet in nhich most o^f her stones 
appeared Her works mclude T/ic Bar oj 

The Dove tn the Eagle's Best (1866), Calk- 
enne of Aragon and the Sources of the En^ 
Itsh Reformation (1881), Life of 
More (1888), Life of the Prince Consort 
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Forget-Me-Not (1900) She published 
in all 160 books which were \ndcl> read Sec 
Chnstabel Coleridge’s life of Charlotte M 
Yonge 

Yonkers, at> , Westchester co , New York, 
on the eastern ^ore of the Hudson River, 
and on the New York Central and Hudson 
Ri\er Railroad, t6 m ne of the New York 
Clt\ Hall The northern half of the at> is of 
great beautt , with its streets rising in a suc- 
cession of terraces to an elevation of about 
300 ft , and a wealth and i-anety of foliage ' 
In the southeastern section, on a steep enu- 
nencc, is the settlement known as Pari Hill 
The Phflipse Manor House, formerh used as 
the Citj Hall, was erected towird the dose 
of the seventeenth century Notable buildings 
are the Cit\ Hall, Free PubUc Library, St 
John’s Hospital, St Joseph’s Hospital, 
HomoKipathic Hospital, Leake and Watts 
Orphan Home, Hebrew Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, Grey stone, the former home of 
Samuel J Hlden, and the Masonic Gudd, 
Knights of Columbus, and Elks Buildmgs 
Educational institutions indu{lc the Spen- 
cerian Business College, Hollywood Inn for 
Workingmen, the Woman’s Institute Libratv, 
St Joseph’^ Seminary, and Saunders Trade 
School 

Yonkers has large mdustnal interests, in- 
dudmg the carpet and rug manufacturing 
plant of the Alexander Smith and Sons Com- 
pany, the extensile works of the Otis Eleva- 
tor Compam, sugar refineries, grain elevators, 
coal vards, foundries and machine shops, and 
lumber mills The first settlement was made 
about 1650, and wus named from the manor 
house of Van der Donck, which was known 
as De Jonkheer’s (young nobleman’s) The 
town was organized in 1788, and the village 
incorporated in 185s In 187a the southern 
half of the town was separately incorporated 
as kingcbndge, which in 1874 became a part 
of New York City, p 143,598 
Yonne, department of North-central 
France, traversed by the Yonne River, and 
covering an area of 3,893 sq m Agriculture, 
forestry, mimng, quarrving of building stone, 
vine growing, sugar refimng, and glass mak- 
ing are earned on The chief town is Auxerre, 
P iOiflOO 

York, aty and head of the northern arch- 
bishopric, Yorkriure, England, situated at the 
yunction of the Foss and Ouse Rivers, 190 m 
n w of London The aty was formerly sur- 
rounded bv Walls, the larger portion of which, 
with four ancient gateways or ‘bars,’ still 
remains The Cathedral Church of St Peter 


was founded in the 7th centurv The present 
budding was begun by Archbishop Roger 
(1171) and continued by his successors UH 
1473 There arc several other anaent church- 
I es and a modem Roman Cathohe Cathedral 
The archiepiscopal palace at Bishopthorpe, 

3 m s, IS pnnapally 17th and i8th century, 
with some vestiges of the earlier buildmg The 
castle at York was founded by Wilham the 
Conqueror, but the present bmldings are of 
various later dates Manufactures include 
glass, confectionery, leather, fertilizers, rail- 
way carnages, and foundry products 
Caer Efroc, as York was onginally named, 
was the capital of the Bngantes By the Ro- 
mans It was called Bboracum, and became 
their mditarv headquarters, and the usual red- 
dcncc of the emperors when they visited Bnt- 
ain Scpbmius Severus and Constantins 
Chlorus died there In early times it was a 
center of Christianity Saxon paganism sub- 
sequently obscured Chnstiamty , but in 637 
Edwin of Northumbna was baptized at York 
by Pauhnus, who soon after became arch- 
bishop In 1405 Archbishop Scropc was exe- 
cuted there and In 1557 AAc, leader of the 
‘Pilgrimage of Grace ’ In 1644 it w as besieged 
and taken by the parliamentary forces, p 
84,8x0 

York, town, Maine, York co , at the mouth 
of the York River, and on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, 43 m sw of Portland The 
town mdudes several villages It has a good 
harbor, and is visited as a summer resort 
York Beach is m distant Features of in- 

terest are the Old Garrison House, erected 
about X645, and a jail built in 1653, which is 
now a colonial museum The town was set off 
in 1633 and incorporated two years later as 
Agamenbcuo In 1643 it was chartered as the 
aty of Georgeana, with a terntory of ai sqm^ 
and was the first English muniapality estab- 
lished in North Amenca In 1649, on the 
death of Charles i., it formed a confederacy 
with Kittery, Wells, and the Isle of Shoals 
This confederacy in 1653 was absorbed by 
Massachusetts, with the rest of Maine, and 
Georgeana was incorporated os the towm of 
York, with its present boundaries In 1G93 
half the inhabitants were killed or captured 
in an attack by the Indians, p 3,383 
York, dty , Nebraska, county seat of York 
co^ on the Chicago, Burhngton and Quincy, 
and the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
roads, 48 m w of Lmcoln Its leading insti 
tutions are York College (U B ), Ursuhne 
Convent a National Children’s Home, State 
Odd Fellows Home, the Nebraska State Wo 
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man’s Rcformatorj, and the Citj Librao 
The chief industnal establishments arc dour 
mills, a foundry', and a bnck plant The first 
settlement here was made in 1871, and the 
place was incorporated in 1880, p ^,383 
York, at>, Pennsyhania, county scat of 
York CO , on the Marj'Iand and Ponns3lvania, 
the Pcnnsylvama, and the Western Maryland 
Railroads, 96 m w of Philadelphia The more 
prominent buildings include the City Hall, 
Federal Building, Court House, and Opera 
House The York County Academv and the 
York Collegiate Institute are situated here, 
and the aty has a hospital, an orphans’ home, 
and a pubhc library York is an important 
manufactunng aty The first settlement at 
York w'as made in 1734, bj a colonv of Ger- 
mans John, Thomas, and William Penn laid 
out the towm in 1741 During the Revolution 
the Continental Congress w'as in session here 
from Sept 30, i 777 i to June 27. 1778. when 
Philadelphia was in the possession of the Eng- 
lish, P 56.712 

York, town, South Carolina, countj seat 
of York CO , on two lines of the Southern 
Railroad, 68 m nw' of Columbia, the State 
capital Manufactures include cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, lumber, and monuments The town 
was settled in i 774 » P 3.495 

York, Dukca of See York, Houae of, 
also Stewart 

York, House of, played a prominent part 
in England in the isth century Edmund 
Langlc> (1341-J402), son of Edw'ard in , was 
created Duke of York (1385) Of his two sons 
one was killed at Agincourt (141S). while 
the elder was beheaded in the same y^ The 
latter’s son was Richard, Duke of York, a 
Statesman is well ns a soldier, and the leader 
of the opposition to Queen Margaret, wife of 
Henr\ vi of the House of Lancaster until he 
fell at the battle of Wakefield (1460) His 
eldest son ascended the throne IMward w , 
and his second son as Richard m Bv mrry- 
mg Elizabeth, daughter of Edward w , Hen^ 
vn umted the famihes of Lancaster and York, 
and strengthened his own posiUon Jor »me 
vrais hoover, the descendants of Elizabeth 
Td gSc, Duke of aarence, the joung^ 
children of Richard, Duke of 
to be a source of alarm to the Tudor sov 

T^he dukedom of York IS g^raDy 

contoed on his second son by the 1^8 " 
England Among others who 
title are Henrv \’rti, Charles i .JamMU , 

Jinal York (son of the Old Pretender), and 
Scorgrv See Engeanu, H«tory, Roses, 
Wars of ibe 


York College, an mstitution of learning 
for both sexes at York, Neb , founded m iSqo 
under the control of the United Brethren in 
Christ The college confers the degree of 
bachelor of arts, saence, and didactics, and 
the degree of after three years of pro- 
fessional or hterary work The grounds and 
buildings are valued at $68,000 and the in- 
come IS about $12,000 For recent statistics 
see Table of Amencan Colleges and Uraver- 
sitics under the heading UNivERStir 
Yorkshire, nc mantime co, the largest 
in England, ^vided for admmistrative pur- 
poses into Ridings— North, East and W^— 
each constitutmg a separate adminitrativc co 
The total area of the county is 3.885,692 acres, 
of which 750,115 are in the East Riding, i,- 
362,058 North Riding, 1,773,529 West Riding 
The coasts are gencrallj regular, bordered bv 
chffs of moderate haght The surface is 
vaned, mountainous in parts, wnth moorland 
in the n w and n e Yorkshire is an agncul- 
tural and grazing county Coal, espeaally m 
the West Riding, iron ore, day, hrocstone, 
and sandstone are extensively worked There 
are manufactures of w'oolens (Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Hahfax), cotton and jvorsted goods, 
carpets, silk, cutlerj , armor plate and other 
heavy iron goods (Sheffield), and leather 
(Leeds), p 2,030,702 

Yorktown, town, Virgmia, county scat of 
York CO , 72 m , by the old stage route, s e 
of Richmond, on the York River, and on the 
route of the Chesapeake S S Co The oldest 
custom bouse in the United States is situated 
here, and the place is famous for Revolution- 
arv and Civil War interest In i88t a cen- 
tennial celebration of the victoia o\er Corn- 
wallis was held, and a monument dedicated, 

P 521 

Yorktown (Virginia), Siege of After the 
batUc of Guilford Court House, Lord Corn- 
wallis, in command of the British amj, 
marched to Wilmmgton, N C , and op Apnl 
25 1781, started northward He reached 
Petersburg, Va , May 20, and during the nrat 
two w'eeks attempted to capture Lafayette, 
who was m command of the small \mcncan 
forces for the defense of Virgmia Lafayette 
successfully evaded the British, and, June 10 
was ranforced by Gen Anthony Wayne ^th 

1,000 infantry and SIX guns Cornwallis turnrf 

toward the coast to await instructions from 

General Chnton m New York He was or- 
dered to fortify Old Point Comfort at 
present Fortress Monroe, md if advisable, 
Yorktown, but neglected the former, which 

he deemed unsuitable Meanwhile Washington 
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i^an/Wy, Tvhich 
. He nas aulhor of 

edited the American ediUon of Hutlev’s La- 
som itt Elementary Phyaolory 

tom of the cadon is not dear, but the resutt nf Rr London, lived Alcfl> 
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tours, undertaken wiA a view of studrinc 
agricu/turaJ methods, appeared fn a senes of 
ooks In ifgi Young began a correspond 
ence ivith Washington and Lafayette, and 


f o " tmng-up tnbutanes Aat now 
tead from the preapitous valley waVs from 
prodigious heights This Aaractenstic devef- 
opment is not more Aan 7 m in length with 

from 2,800 to nearfy 5,000 ft The chBs and 
domes Aat form the mqst promment features 
of Ae walls are of solid gramte El Capitan 


t 7 » 63 o ft ) and Half Dome <6,927 ft ) are the 
most striking m appearance, nsing wiA al- 
most vertical walls 3,300 and 4,700 ft re- 
spectively from Ae valley floor 
The Merced River flows Arough the valley 
The lAlouet and Tenaya are tnbuAry to it 
near Ae entrance to Ae main valley, and the 
Aree m Aree separate cafions have many at 
tractive features of Acir own The country 
surrounding Ae valle> and constituting Ae 
Nabonal Park is a rolling and hiUv region 
varymg from S,ooo to 10,000 ft above sea- 
level There is httle soil or vcgeAtion excqjt 
a scattered forest grow A Small glaciers sUll 
remain near the summits of some of the ad- 
jacent mountains Bare granite peaks nse 
still higher from Ais surface, while m Ac val- 
leys, where a better soil and more constant 
water prevails, vegetation is more vaned and 
luxuriant 

Yontnans, Edward Livingston <1821- 
87), Amcncan scientist, bom at Coeymans 
N Y He devoted much time to Aeimstry, 
and m 187 a he founded Ac Popular Science 
Monthly, whiA he edited unUl his death He 
planned Ae ‘International Scientific Senes* 
Youmans, William Jay (1838-1901), 
Amencan sacnbst, brother of Ednard L 
Youmans, bom in Milton, N Y He 
stuAcd dieimstr> m Columbia and Yale 
Umversities, graduated from the medical de- 
partment of New York Umversitv in 1865, 
and stuAcd biology under Professor Thomas 
H Hurley In 1868-71 he practiced meAcinc 
m Mmue^ota and in 1872 joined the eAtonal 


1790, m whiA he added acute observalion 
of pohfical and soaal conAtfons to his In- 
vestigation of the state of agnculture Young 
was also editor of, and a frequent contributor 
to, a monthly pcnoAcal, ^nua/j of Agneul- 
ture His publications gave a dcaded im- 
pulse to the scientific study of agriculture, 
prenoush almost unknown m England 
Young, Brigham (iSoi-77), second presi- 
dent of Ae Mormon ChurA, and founder of 
Utah, born in Whittlngham, Vt He worked 
for a time as a carpenter and painter, and in 
1829 moved to Meridian, N Y, ubcrc in 
1832 he Was converted to Mormonism In 
Ae same year he was ordained an elder, and 
after joining Joseph Smith at Kirtland, 0 , 
was sent on a missionaiy tour to Canada In 
183s he became one of Ae 12 apostles When 
Thomas Marsh became an apostate, and 
SnuA was imprisoned by Ac authontics of 
Mo , Young directed Ac removal of the Mor- 
mons to Illinois, where Acy founded Ac 
town of Nauvoo In 1840 he was Aosen 
president of Ae apostles He assisted Parley 
Pratt in conductmg a publication known as 
,Ae Millennial Star, and after Ac death of 
Smith defeated Sidney Rigdon in the contest 
for Ac headship of Ae AurA When Ac 
Mormons were dnven from Illutois, he led the 
emigration to the valley of Great Salt Lake, 
and Acre, in Ju!\ , 1847, founded Salt Lake 
City, and in 1849 organized the state of Des- 
eret Soon afterwards he was formalU Aosen 
first president of the Aurch, and m 1850 
was appointed governor of Utah, Ac name 
Deseret being discarded In 1853 he announced 
a Avinc revelation on ‘celestial marriage,’ or, 
in oAcr w ords, pUlygamj , and claimed that 
this revelation had been given to SmiA in 
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1S43 This Smith’s vidow and sons denied, 
and a spht occurred in the church, one of 
Smith’s sons becoming the leader of the 
sccedcrs The Mormons about the same time 
adopted a violent attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment authonties, and in 1656 a mob of 
Mormons broke into the U S district court 
I room, and compelled the court to adioum 
Moved bj these and other acts of violence, 
President Buchanan appomted Alfred Cum- 
mings go\emor, and in 185} sent troops to 
restore order An armed conflict appeared 
for a time to be inevitable, but ultimatcl> the 
Mormons submitted and were pardoned 
Bngham Young was acti\c in promoting agn- 
culture, founded the Gnivcr^itj of Deseret 
and other schoob, took a prominent part in 
the construction of the Utah Central and 
other railroads, and was the prime mo\ er in 
the building of the celebrated Mormon Tem- 
ple He practiced the doctnne of polvgam> 
that he preached When he died he left valu- 
able propertv, a number of widows, and 57 
children Sec Mormon, Book of, Mormok' 
Cmntcn j 

Young, Charles Augustus (1834-190S), 
American astronomer, was bom in Honor er,| 
N H He was graduated from Dartmouth 
College (1833) and from 1837 to x866 was 
1 professor of natural philo«oph\ and mathe- 
matics m Western Reserre College, Ohio, 
from 1866 to 1877 professor of ostronomr and 
natural philo>!ophj at Dartmouth , and from 
1877 to 1905 filled a similar chair at Piincc- 
ton He was a member of various important 
astronomical expeditions, was the discoNercr 
of the 'resersmg lajcr’ of the solar atmo- 
sphere, and made the first observations on the 
■<pectmm of the sun’s corona In addition to 
mam sacnhfic text hooks he wrote The Sun 
(tSSz) , Lessons in Astronomy (1891) , Gen- 
era/ Asfrpnomi (189S) , Manual of Astron- 
omy (rpos) 

Young, Edwanl (1683-1763), Engflsh 
poet, was bom in Upham, near Winchester ' 
In 170S he was appomted to a law fellowship 

I at All Soub, Oxford In 1719 his tragedi 
Biwnr was produced at Drurj Lane, and was 
followed in 17*1 b> another tragedj. The 
Retenge In 1728 he became a clergyman, 
and was appomted chaplain to George n He 
held the hnng of Welwj-n (Herts) till his 
death His greatest poem, The Complamt, or 
AigAf Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immor- 
tohly (174-), was be^n in 1741 and com- 
pleted m 1744 The diction is often fine, but 
sometimes exaggerated, often pointed but 
xomctimrs mxrred b' fabe mtithesis Other 


works indude a collection of satires — Love of 
Fame the Universal Passion (1728) , Ocean 
an Ode, The Instalment 
Young, Ella Flagg (1845-X918), Ameri- 
can educator, was bom m Buffalo, H Y She 
was educated at the Chicago Normal School 
I and in 1S68 was manned to WiUiam Young 
I In X887 she was appointed a distnct superin- 
tendent of the Chicago aty schoob, m 1899- 
1 1903 was professor of education at the Uni- 
ixersity of Chicago, receiving the degree of 

I FRji from that institubon in 1900 In 1903 

[ «he became pnnapal of the Chicago Normal 
School, and in 1909 supermtendent of pubhc 
i schools of Chicago, resigning in 19x5 In 19x0- 

II die was president of the National Educa- 
tion Assoaation She published Isolation w 
the School (1901) , Etfiies tn the School 
(1902) , Some Types of Modem Educational 
Theory (1903) 

Young, James (1811-S3), Scottish chem- 
ist, inventor of a successful method of paraffin 
manufacture, was bom in Glasgow He be- 
came assistant to Professor Graham m that 
aty (183X-2), and subsequently (1837) at 
Dmxersitj (College, London His invention 
laid the foundation of a world wide paraffin 
industry He was a friend of Livingstone, to 
defray the cost of whose explorations he con- 
tributed hberallv Sec pAHAms 
Young, Sir John (1807-76), British ad- 
ministrator, was bora m Bombay, India, and 
Was educated at Oxford From 1831 to 1833 
he was a member of Parhament, in 1841 be- 
came a lord of the Treasury , in 185* chief 
secretary for Ireland, in 1833 lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands From i86t 
to 1867 he served as governor-general of New 
South Wales, and from 1869 to 187a as gov- 
ernor-general of Canada In this office he 
suppressed the first tebclhon of Louis Riel, 
for which he was made Baron Lisgar 
Young, John Roiiell (X841-99), Ameri- 
can journalist, was bom m Dowoiington, Pa 
Dunng the Cml War he acted as a war corre- 
spondent, and w as afterw ard managing editor 
of the New York Tribune (1S66-9), and in 
1870 founded the New York Standard In 
1873 he became foreign correspondent of the 
New York Herald, and in 1877 accompamed 
General Grant on his tnp around the world. 
He was U S minister to China for three 
years (1883-3), and m 1897 was appointed 
libranan at Washington He wrote Around 
,the World vnth General Grant (1879) 
Young, Lucien (1832-1913), American 
i naval official, was bom in Lcrinpton K> ., ano 
Was RnHinlcd from the Navil Academy in 
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1S73 In 1S77, when the Bxtron was wrecked mander of the Legion of Honor, as well a* 
near Cape Hatteras, N C , he rescued a num- other decorations 
her of the crew, for w'hich he received a gold Young, Samuel Baldwin Marki (1S40- 
incdal and other honors After serving on 1924), Amencan soldier, was born in Pitls 
various ships and m the Bureau of Equip- burgh, Pa He served throughout the Civii 
ment, he was an instructor in the Naval War War, attaining the rank of brevet iingadicr 
College He served with distinction in the general He entered the regular army in 1866 
Spanish-Amencan War, was commander of and became a colonel in- 1897 During the 
the Bennington when it was wrecked by a Spanish-Amencan War he held unportant 
boiler explosion and beached at San Diego, commands in Cuba , served in tlie PhOippuies 
Cal, m 190$, and was captain of the Marc (1899-1901}, w'as appointed major-general 
Island Navy Yard at the time of the San USA (1901) , commanded the Department 
Franasco earthquake, receiving the common- of California (1901-2) , became president of 
dation of the Secretary of the Navy tor his the new War College Board (1902), and was 
part in rehef work In 1910 he became rear made heutenant general (1903) In 1903 he 
admiral He pubhshed Simple Elements of became the first chief of staff, retiring the 
Navigation (2d ed 1898) , The Real Baivan next year 


(1899) 

Young, Owen D (1874- )> Amencan 

lawyer, was bom in Van Homesidlle, N Y 
He was graduated from St Lawrence Uiuver- 
sity, Canton, N Y , m 1894, and from Boston 
University Law School in 1896 In the same 
vear he took up practice of law in Boston 
Sc was chairman of the Board of the Geno'al 
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Young, Thomas (1773-1829), English 
physicist and Egyptologist, was bom in Mil- 
verton, Somersetshire He studied medianc 
in London, and in Gottingen and in 1799 
settled in London, in 1801-03 serving as pro- 
fessor of pb>sics at the Roial Institution 
Young is best known for his researches in 
optics He discovered the interference of 
hght, thereby establishing the unduhtorj 
theory , but the theoo was not gcneralli ac- 
cepted until re-advanced bv Fresnel He ah 
advanced the theory of the accommodation 0 
vision and of astigmatism His Course 0, 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy (1807) re 
mams a standard work In Egiptologv hcwTis 
one of the first to publish a translation of the 
inscriptions on the Rosetta stone, and to dis- 
cover the symbohe nature of some of the 
demotic characters 

Young England, the epithet applied to a 
party of young Tory' aristocrats opposed to 
the repeal of the Com Laws and to other 
Radical measures (1839-46) Thei also aimed 
at a revival of the manners and customs of 
mcdiae\TiI times Lord John Manners (7th 
Duke of Rutland, 1818-1906), Cochrane Bail- 
hc, G Smythc, and Benjamin Disraeli were 
Icadere of the movement, which is illustrated 
in Disraeli’s no\cl Coningsbi (1844) 

Young Europe, an mtcmational ns^ooa- 


Elcctric Co (retired 1939I aw'l Class C Di- 
rector and Dcputi Chairman of the Board, 

Federal Rcsen'c Bank of N , ird director 
of several important concerns He has been 

decorated by tion'oT mpuW.cin 'soaeties in vanous coun- 

was a member of the Fj«t formed about 1834, comprising such 

perts appomted by the Reparations Commis- ™ „„ Ger^U. Young ItaU, 

Sion in 1923, Agent General ^o "^ Poland, Young France 

adtnienm, 1924. and chaimim ' YoLg Germany, a school of letter, or- 

Committee of Experts itanired in Germany after its cmanapadon 

The Young Plan, which ,^ 5 ! f„mfhe rule of the first Napoleon It en- 

tunc, replaced the Daw« Plan deavored to reflect the political hopes and 

bcH’s Owen D Young (1912) (S oMjirations rcsultmg from the spread of liberal 

TiOKS) He has played a d.sUngu«hcd pa^ a.^tio)« jhe failure of the 

Uhl* b^bas” rSei^S'Sc CrcLZ^L Com- revoluUon of 1848 candid the dismemberment 
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of the oteanization Among its chief expo* 
nents Were Heine, Borne, Gutzkow, Laube, 
Heller, and Kuhne 

Youngbuaband, Sir Francic Edward 
(i 863-X942), Britbh colonial official, was 
bom in Murrcc, India In iSSG be tra\elcd 
m Manchuria, and returned to India across 
Eastern Turkestan After serving as British 
political agent at \anous posts in India, in 
1903 he was appointed the Bntish commis- 
sioner for negotiating with China a settle- 
ment of the relations betw een India and Tibet, 
and was at the head of the expedition which 
in the follow'ing > ear forced its w ay to Lhassa 
In 1906-09 he was Bntish resident at Kash- 
mir He IS the author of The Reltef of Cbtlral 
(189s) , The Searl of a Continent (1896) , 
South Africa of To^ay (1898) , Kashmir 
(1009) , India and Tibet Wilhtti (1912) , The 
Heart of Nature (1911) , The Gleam (1923) 

Young Ireland, the name giicn to a po- 
litical parti in Ireland, founded m 1848 b> 
Thomas Osborne Davis, C Gasan Duffy, 
Tliomos Davies, and \V Smith O’Bncn, with 
the object of uniting Roman Cathohes and 
Protestants in a <uprcme effort to separate 
Ireland from the Bntuh crown 

Young Italy, a political assoaation formed 
at Marseilles in 1831 by Mazzim, the Italian 
agitotor and patriot It aimed at the creation 
of a free, independent, and united Italy , un- 
der a representative form of gosemment It 
ceased to be an actiie organization after 
1848 

Young Men'* Christian Aiioeiation, a 
loluntari organization of world-wide scope, 
designed to promote the ^intual soaal, in- 
tellectual, and physical welfare of young men 
The moicmcnt originated in Great Bntain 
with Sir George Williams, through whose ef- 
forts the first Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was organised on June 6 1844 for the 
purpose of establishing religious services and 
Bible clashes among \oung men cmploicd in 
business in London Bi 1851 *c\en additional 
assoaations had been estabhshed in London 
and 16 in other parte of the United King- 
dom, all of which were affiliated with the 
onginal bodi 

Knowledge of the work, came to America 
in the fall of 1831, and the first two Ameri- 
can associations were founded in that tear 
in Montreal (Dec g) and Boston (Dec 29) 
From these points the motement spread to 
other aties and in June, 1854 19 orgamza- 
tioite were represented at the first contention 
V t as«oaationt at Buffalo, 

N 1 At this meeting m ilhanrc of the as- 


soaations of the United States and (^ada 
was established, under the supervision of an 
international executive or central committee 
(since 1870-9 knowm as the International 
Committee), which was Instructed to call 
annual contentions and, as on advisory, su- 
pervisory agency without authority over the 
local Associations, to do everything in its 
power to foster and extend the work 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States and Canada are affiliated 
under the general direction of the Interna- 
tional Committee for North America, elected 
at tncnmal comentions, and exercising gen- 
eral supervision over the assoaaUons, as well 
as spcaal direction of a foreign work reach- 
ing strategic centers of Asia, South America, 
and Africa This supervision without author- 
it\ over the local organizations is reinforced 
by 36 State committees, and for Canada by a 
National Counal Not until 1871, when the 
building movement had begun to accommo- 
date with equipment the fourfold work, did 
the emplo\ed officers of various names begin 
to meet annually, adoptmg the name of Gen- 
eral Secretary Ihen the men in this new’ vo- 
cation w ere less than a score m number They 
now number more than s,*oo The study of 
this growth and of the personahties enlisting 
for hfe in the work re\ eaJs the strongest factor 
contributing to its cffiacncv and world ex- 
tension 

In 1940, the annual report showed 10,381 
local assoaations, 1,600,000 members with 
additional partiapanls totaling 1,500000, 
5,300 full-time tccretanes in 36 different na- 
tions 

Wlien the Umted States entered World 
War I, the Y M C A was offiaally desig- 
nated to minister to the physical, soaal, and 
moral needs of the men in the armies, a Na- 
tional War Work Counal was otganizcd m 
April, 1917, a prcliminarv fund of SSpoofloo 
was raised, and the erection of Y M C A 
buildings in army camps throughout the 
country was undertaken In No\ ember, 1917 
an eight-days' campaign was conducted to 
raise §354100,000 to finance war work both 
at home and abroad, and a total of over $54,- 
000,000 was pledged for the purpo'se Anothtf 
campaign undertaken by the United War 
Work Council resulted in the addition of 
S»<»i 7 S 9 ^ to the funds of the Y M C A 
i and on additional §551,628 from miscellaneous 
sources also swelled the treasury A total of 

I §161,722,649 was receil ed from April 36 
1927. to Dec. 31, 1919, and §38,So9,64' was 
expended on Amencan soldiers, milors, and 
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manncs in the United States, and ?S2>382,736 
on soldiers and manncs overseas 
In World War II the Y M C A joined the 
Umted Service Organizations 
The first assoaation among colored men 
was estabhshed in 1853 in Washington, D C , 
and the first Indian association was organized 
among the Siout in 1879 ^ speaal mission 
is also earned on in the Panama Ca al Zone, 
where club houses have been erected by the 
Government for the purpose Work among 
boys was begun in 1869 vnth the orgamzation 
of a boys’ department at Salem, Mass , a 
boys' secretary was added to the staff of the 
International Committee in 1900, and this 
branch of work is now recognized as an in- 
tegral part of Y M C A effort 
In order to meet the demand for trained 
workers in all these hnes of endeavor, two 
training schools are maintained — the Intcma- 
tionai y M C A College in Springfield, 
Mass (188s), and the Assoaation College of 
Young Men’s Chnstian Associations in Chi- 
cago (1890) Other training agenaes arc the 
summer schools at Silver Baj, Lake Geneva, 
Blue Ridge, Asilomar, Lake Couchiching, 
Ont , Estes Park, and elsewhere, and trauung 
center classes in 40 of the larger assoaations 
The following assoaation penodicals are pub- 
lished by the International Committee Asso- 
ciation Men, Railroad Association Magazine, 
Rural Manhood, Foragn Mail, American 
Youth, and The Student Edition of Associa- 
tion Men 

Statistics— In the year 194S1 fully organ- 
ized assoaations in North America numbered 
1,323 (United States, 1,244). "uth 3.755 em- 
ployed officers, and a reported membership 
of 1,2501*77 (United States 1,200,777), of 
whom 400,000 were active members The 
total value of the property and funds paid 
m was $128,019,010, the annual income was 
$36,807,962, and the annual current and oper- 
ating expenses $38,484,816 The cducationa 
riflM instruction reached 107,015 persons, 
Bible and traiiung classes counted a member- 
ship of 136.255. and all religious meetm^n 
attendance of 8,142,677 The number in ^ 
nasium classes was 308,98* Work ^ 
was earned on in 948 assoaaUons, which in- 
cluded as members 199.6*5 Ijojs 
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soaations 162, mdmbcrship 25,925, other as- 
soaations 26, membership 693 There irctc 
in addition 17 army and nav} assoaation^ 
The International Committee is the prin 
apal agency of international cooperation 
between the 36 national assoaations The 
committee maintains permanent secretaries 
in 33 countnes The Y M C A operates 
many colleges and universities spcdalmng in 
evening adult education One of its larger 
educational institutions is Northeastern 
Univ , Boston, with over 5,000 students 
Young People’s Society of Chnstian 
Endeavor See Christian Endeavor 
Youngstown, at>, Ohio, county i:cat of 
Mahomng co , on the Mahoning River, and 
the New York Central, the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the Erie, the Pcnnsi Ivania, the Pittas 
burgh and Lake Erie, and the Lake Enc and 
Eastern Railroads, 67 m sc of Cleveland, 
and 66 m s w of Pittsburgh, Pa It is 'itu 
ated on both banks of the nver, and evtende 
to the higher land on the n and w Mill 
Creek Park embraces 485 acres, on both sides 
of the nver, bevond the at\ limits, other 
parks arc Wick, Crandall, Lincoln, South 
Side, Pine Hollow, and Dewei, their com- 
bined area being 1S6 acres Among the more 
important institutions and buildinp arc the 
Federal Building, Counti Court House, City 
and St Elizabeth Hospitals, Reuben Mc- 
Millan Free Library, Rayon High School, 
South High School, Y M C A and Y W C 
A Buildings, Children’s and Old Ladies 
Homes, Butler Art Institute, and the Wick 
Mahoning, Stambaugh, Home Savings and 
Loan, and Dollar Bank Buildings 
Youngstown is the center of the second 
largest group of iron and ‘'tecl induslnrs in 
the Umted States, and the producUon of steel 
and iron works, and rolling mills represent* 
about 60 per cent of the manufactures of the 
chief products bang nil* pipc. 


ucts, unplatc conduit, and electrical cable 
Other important industnes arc the manufac- 
ture of automobile trucks, brass wrnent 
Hour, gas mantles, electric bulbs, leather 
ponder, wagons, and bronze castings, as well 
as mill w'ork Iron ore and bituminous coal 

, occur in the distna Youngstown was named 

..uded as members i 99 . 6*5 boys Young, who purchased the torni- 

The assoaaUon and membership ship from the Connecbcut Land Compans m 

videdasfoUows atyassoaauons ^^ 


bership 649 . 559 . ~“"‘y/“°“Sns SI 
„emb,rsh.p 

membership 111.652. siuaew. 

(exclusive of colored and ® J J 

638, membership 73 530 . colored mens 


Sec Turkey, 


1 1796, P *67.720 
Young Turk Party 

r^’voung Women’* Chri.tian A*»06i* 
Ition, an inferdcnominitiofnl organizntfon to 
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xprec 

— r . , and «jaal Wiemawski and Vieuxtemps at Brussds For 

u""“ pl>ra<J «'• “«»»”“ P“' «fly ye«> ho ^ dShi* rad.' 

/yo™ w»» d. -1 P«o .f ™SS.'w HdteTS 

Cddonolory (.886-,8) ^ 

I c*«*« n-c iQii and 1017 he viated the United states 

"£\nnuT o^L! S>^ Hc'pent the years X914-X8 in England and 
^tn-unted to $ 979.79 There we S.xxS 

Belgium, in the “* S-fLu^to the and virtuose viohn muse He has wntten 

32 m i»y,«ii snr “j Bruges ^'^^'nou to the ^ concertos and mazurkas 

Great War it had mimuIacturK of lace, ^ y.opet (‘little Aesop’), in the Middle Ages 

Sr? Ypres was a flourishing hnen-manu- France, who hved m England in the reign of 

factunne town m the 14th and isth cen- Henr> m. __ 

tunes The dtv was whoUy destroyed m the Y.tod, seaport town, Malmbhus_ goyein- 
Great War (1914-8), p 20420 See Europe, ment, Sweden, 34 m se of Malmo It has 
World War 1 flour, saw, and sugar mills, iron foundries, 

Yprea, Battles of The numerous battles tobacco, bacon, match, and chicory factories, 
which took place m World War I ivithin and chemical works, p ii 444 
artillery range of Ypres destroyed it utterly Ytterbium, a metal occurring in combm- 
When the Germans fell back from the Marne nation with yttrium and similar elements m 
they occupied it for a few days, but in the such rare minerals as monarite, euxemte, and 
latter part of October, 1914, ttey withdrew gadohnite First obtained by Mangnac m 
their defensive line to the hi^ ground about 1878, it was considered a distmet demmt un- 
five xniies cast of the aty As soon as their til XJrbain m 1907 demonstrated it to be com- 
new position was perfected and their right posed of neo-ytterbuim and lutecium 
heavily rdnforced, they began a fierce attad>. Yttrium (Y, atomic weight 89) , a trivalent 
on the Alhed left m an attempt to reach metalhc element (sp gr 3fi) of the rare 
Calais and the French ports on the Channel earths, found in gadoluute and other mincr- 
The fighting around Ypres was exceedingly nls m combmatlon with ytterbium, erbium, 
mtense The Britidi were able to hold the terbium, etc, nbicb are accordmgly known 
town, though it was reduced to ruins by as the ^^tnum group It is a blackish gray 
shell fire These operations m October and powder characterized by its spark and phos- 
Hovember of 1914 are commonly called the phorescent spectrum 


First Battle of Ypres 


Yuan Sbih-kai (Shi Kai) (1859-1916), 


Ypiilanti, aty, Michigan, m Washtenaw president of the repubhc of Chma, was born 
coa on the Huron River, and on the Lake in Honan provmce, of nuddle class parents, 
Shore and Michigan Southern and the Mich- bis father being an army ofiicer He adopted 
igan Central Railroads, 30 m sw of De> the mflitary profession, and in 188a accom- 
troit Michigan State Normal College and panied the (Chinese forces which were des- 
Geary College are situated here. There is patched to Korea to asdst the king in qudl- 
excellent water power, and the industnes in- ing an insurrection He remained m that 
dude a creamer} , planmg mills, paper, agri- country as imperial resident until the Chi- 
cultural implements and flour-mill macbmery, nese were expelled as a result of the war 
veneers, uon and cement products, reed fur- with Japan (1894-5) In 1899 was made 
niture, and pressed sted There are mineral governor of Shantung, where bis vigorous 
spnngs in the vicinity, p (1900) 7,378, measures against the Boxers saved many 


(1940) 12,121 


I European hves in Peking, and helped to pre- 


Yiaye, Eugene (1858-1931), Bdgian vio- serve the government. In 1901 he became 
linist, was bom m Liige He recaved his governor of Chfli, on the death of Li Hung 
first lessons m violin playmg from his Chang As commander-in-chief of the army 
father, and subsequently studied under and navy (1903) be completely reorganized 
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tbc sen ice along modern lines In 1907 he 
was appointed grand councillor, and in 190S 
became senior guardian of the facir-apparcnt 
In 1908, however, m spite of the growing 
favor with which he was regarded by the 
Empress Dowager, his opponents succeeded 
in forang his retirement and practical ban 
isbment 

On the outbreak of the rebellion in Octo 
her, 1911, Yuan was recalled by Pnnee Chun 
to become generalissimo of the impeml 
forces On Nov 8 he was elected premier b\ 
the National Assembly After the armistice 
of Nov 30 he conducted the negotiations 
with the re\ olutionists which resulted in the 
peaceful abdication of the Emperor (Feb 
12, 1912), and the establishment of a repub- 
lic, and on Feb 15 he was unanimousl> 
elected provisional president b> the Assembh 
of China He vigorouslj suppressed a num- 
ber of uprisings, and successfully disposed of 
senous dissensions m the government 

On Oct 6, 1913, Yuan was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chmese republic for a term of 
five years by a two-thirds majority of the 
Chinese Assembly In December, 1915, he 
had himself proclaimed emperor of China 
This proclamation caused serious dissensions 
throughout the countrj’, and Yuan aftenvard 
declined to accept the throne, remaining the 
head of the republic See C^I^A, Iltslon 

Yucatan, pininsula of Central America, 
jutting north into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
dividing It from the Canbbean Sea It in- 
cludes the Mexican states of Campeche and 
Yucatan and territory of Quintana Roo, as 
well as parU of BriUsh Honduras and 
Guatemala With an average breadth of 
about 200 m , it stretches 400 m n and s 

Total area, SSi«» sd “ “ j 

flat expanse of coral formation, ndged toward 
the cast by a low cham of hills The in- 
terior IS overspread with forests of mahog- 
any, rosewood, and other valua^blc timber, 
u-hile the south and east arc ferUle with cot- 
ton, ncc, maize, tobacco, indigo, coflee, bean , 

“"RranTTrilxmal, Chicbcn, 

Mayapan consistmg of temples f ^ ot^cr 
vast edifices, nchl> carved 
tif\ to an anaent avilizaUon At the time of 
its^ discovery Yucatan was the chief scat of 

the Mava Indians , 

Yucatan, a state of Mexico, in the north- 
ern part of the pcrunsula of 
ed by the Gulf of Mexico on the » ^ w , 
Oumtana Roo on the c and s, 

peche on the sw The climate is hot, though 


tempered bj octin brcuis, \ar\iug between 
89® i and 66“ 1 The forests vitld prcciuub 
woods, djcw'oods, and chicle, marble, coal, 
nne^ salt are found The northern portion is 
devoted almost entirely to the culture of 
henequen for sisal fibre, in the northwestern 
part there arc large plantations produang 
sugar and tobacco Sugar, sisal, dv c and cab- 
inet woods, chicle gum, tobacco, and vanilla 
arc exported Railroads connect Progreso, 
the chief port, with Mcnda, the capital, with 
thcjntcnor, and with Campeche, p >58,221 

Yucatan was constituted a state in 1824 
Campeche was made a separate state in 1858, 
and Quintana Roo a terntorj in 1904 

Yugoslavia, republic in southeastern Eur- 
ope, including the former kingdoms of Serbia 
and Montenegro, and the Austro -Hungarnn 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dal 
matia, Croatia, and Slovenn It has a total 
area of 96,134 sq m , and is bounded on the n 
by Austria and Hungarv, on the w bv Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria, on the s bv Greece, and 
on the w' bj Italv , the Adriatic Sea, and Al- 
bania, p 16,200,000 The chief mdustnes arc 
agriculture and lumbering The Serb-Croat- 
Slovcnc State was established in 1018 by the 
union of Serbia and the provinces which had 
declared their independence of Austna Mon- 
tenegro entered the new slate in 1921 A con- 
stitution vvas adopted June 28, 1931, provid- 
ing for a monarchical form of government, 
with a nabonal a«'^mbly consisting of a single 
chamber, w’hose members were elected for a 
term of four V ears On Nov 6, 1921, Alexan 
der 1 , son of Peter 1 of Serbia, became king 
He was assassinated, 1934. succeeded bj 
his > oung son, Peter n , whose duties, until he 
became of age, were assumed bv three 
Regents 

Under the new constitution the old pro- 
v'lnual organizations— —Serbia, Montenegro, 
CroaUa, Bosnia, Herzegovana, Slovenia, etc. 
—were abolished, and the countn was divid 
cd into 23 departments, each under a pre- 
fect appointed bj the central government 
This centralized form of government mei 
with considerable opposition, cspcaallv 
among the Croats Their leader, Stefan 
ditch, and others were shot dowm in the 
Chamber of Deputies In 1929. King Alex- 
ander established a dictatorship vvhich ter- 
mmated, Sept 3, ^'^en he promulgated 

a Jievv constitution The capital is Bc^radc, 
other aties are Sardjcvo, Dubrovnik The es- 
tablishment of the boundancs of the Kir im 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes vvas a mat- 
ter of some difticultv Whole sections of Hun- 
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garian population were in\ olved. (See Htni- j 

CAR\ ) 

In Dcccmbcri 1934, the government an - 1 
nounced that 10% oi the Hungarians 1x1 
Yugoslavia had been asked to leave smcc^ 
they had not become naturalized In 1941 
he count!} was miaded by the Germans ' 
Following the invasion it was partitioned 
among Germans, Itahans, Hungarians and 
Bulgarians, but during 1942 and 1943 
fought on through guerrilla movements In 
194a avil warfare between rival anti-Avis 
factions broke out, and b} 1943 conflict be- 
tween pro-Bntish and pro-Sovict elements 
Soon after the conclusion of the war (1945) 
a repubUc nas established b} popular vote. 

Yukaghirs, Siberian aborigines, a diviaon 
of the Mongolic family The} are now re- 
duced to less than x,ooo, centered chiefly be- 
ta een the Indigirka and Yana basitis 
Yukon, a territory of Canada, with an 
area of 206,437 sq m , formed in rSgS, out 
of the Northwest Territories, for the purpose 
of administering the gold regions of the 
Yukon It reaches from the British Columbia 
border to the Arctic Ocean, and hes between 
Alaska on the w and the Northwest Tern- 
tones on the e The surface is in general a 
plateau 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea, on 
which nse numerous ranges of hills and 
mountams The eastern boundai} follows the 
contmental divide Mount Logan, near Mount 
SL Elias, on the extreme western border, is 
the highest mountain The chmate in wmter 
IS ver} cold, in summer, very hot at times 
Ver} httle is known about the soil, but 
wheat has npened, and the hardier vege- 
tables and plants have been successfully 
grown in the southern part of the Tern- 
tory, and at Bawson Mimng is the tern- 
toiy’s mainstay, the pnndpal mmcral ob- 
tained being gold, first discovered in 1896 
AH the best claims ate situated at or near 
the Klondike River The onginal placer min- 
ing of the ‘boom’ period has given wa} to 
the use of powerful h}draulic dredges Coal, ] 
copper, sil\ er and lead are also mined The I 
value of gold mined in 1937 was $143,000 I 
The temtorv is accessible from San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Voncouier b} boat to 
Skagwa}, at the head of the Lynn Canal, 
thence b} rail to White Horse, and thence 
down the Yukon to Dawson Within the 
country the Yukon Riser and its tributaries 
f^ the pnnapal transportation route 
The re about ico miles of railway running 
from Skagwav to White Hoise, and from 
Dawson to the Klondike region There is a , 


moiemcnt on in Bnti«h Columbia for the 
annexation of Yukon The pnnapal exports 
arc gold and furs, chief imports, canned and 
woolen goods and immng madimery 

Yukon Gold Fields Gold was found on 
the Yukon as carh os 1862, and m paying 
quantities on Stewart River and at Forty- 
mile Creek m xSS6 In 1896 an enoimoudy 
ndi stnke was made on the Klondike River, 

I and by 1898 betw een yopoo and 40,000 peo- 
I pie had rushed to this new field 
j Of the important distncts on the Yukon in 
i Alaska, the most westerly is the Rampart 
region, just above the Tanana River, a bun-t 
dred mdes east on the Tanana is the Fair- 
i banks district, Birch Creek is 140 miles above 
, Rampart, on the Yukon, and Ea^e and 
i Fortymde as much farther up the nver 
I The Inmko-lditarod region is produemg in 
increasing quantities The Klondike is yust 
across the mtcrnational boundary in Canada 

Six-sevenths of the gold production is 
from placers in all this Alaskan region, and 
practically all from the Yukon is placer gold 
As a rule, the richest deposits he well toward 
bed rock m frozen gravds that have to be 
thawed out These gravels are the courses 
of annent streams, and the gold has been 
concentrated by them from the disintegrating 
quartz lodes existmg in their vianity In the 
Klondike, recent streams have cut a second 
time mto these old channelsr and rcconcen- 
trated a part of the gold that occurred in 
them This accounts for their cxtraordinaty 
I nchness The chief mining operations (85 
per cent ) are earned on from June to Sep- 
tember 

Y ukon River, the largest nver of the Am- 
erican continent that flows into the Pacific, 

I IS formed by the junction of the Lewes and 
j Pelly Rivets near Fort Selkirk, Yukon Tcr- 
intory The Lewes rises on the northern 
flank of the Coast Range in British Colum- 
bia, only aj m inland from Dyea, and flows 
through a senes of lakes, among wbldi Is 
Lake Bennett From Fort Selkirk the Yukon 
flows northwest to the Arctic Cirde, then 
turns at almost a nght angle, flowing south- 
west to the sea The upper course is cut into 
a plateau region to a depth of 2,000 to 3,000 
feet Its lower course is less rugged, but it 
maintains a gradient of about one foot to 
the mile 

Yule, the old name for Christmas, still used 
provindally, as well as in Yule log. Yule cake, 
Yuletidc Among Scandinavians it was in 
olden times a season of rejoiang at the turn 
of the year But the nature of the old 
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heathen festival and us obsen-ances have 


Y«>yev 


been overlaid or transformed by the Chris- 
tian institution Sec Christmas 
Yuma, Arizona (p 5,325), on the Colo- 
rado River and the mouth of the Gila River, 
i8o m s of Phoenix, is a trading and shipping 
center There are lead, copper and silver 
mines, dairy and truck farms 
Yuma Project, an undertaking author- 
ized by the U S Government in 1904, to 
irrigate from the Colorado River 130,000 
acres in Cabfomia and Arizona The chief 
features of the project arc the diversion dam 
at Laguna, 40 feet high (completed m 1909) , 
a concrete-hned siphon, 1,000 feet long and 
14 feet in interior diameter, under the Colo- 
rado River at Yuma (completed in 1912), 
402 miles of canals, and 338,080 feet of dikes 
The plan includes the diversion of water 
from the Colorado at Laguna dam to feed 
two canal systems, one proceeding on the 
C!ahfornia side to Yuma, and there crossing 
the nver by means of the tunnel to irrigate 
the LrOwer Colorado Valley, the ofher, on 
the Anzona side, serving the lands east of 
the Colorado and north of the Gila Rivers 
Yumaa, an Indian tnbo residmg near the 
mouth of the Colorado River The name js 
used by anthropologists to designate a lin- 
guistic family made up of the following 
tnbes Cocopas, Comeyas, Diegaenos Man- 
copas, Mohaves, Tontos, Sens, and Yumas 
Their original territory included Lower Call- 
fomia, the extreme southern part of Cahfot- 
ma, and the part of Anzona cast and south 
of the Colorado River There arc also a few 
scattered bands m Mexico It is probable 
that the valley of the Colorado was their 
borne tar centunes preceding tbor discovery 
by Coronado in 1540 The Yumas, Man- 
copas, and Mohaves were agncullural, culti- 
vating large 'fields of corn and beans, and 
imgaUng their plantations bv trenches Whde 
dunng the past ccntuiy they have h\cd in 
brush shelters and cavc-like dwellings, there 
arc reasons for believing that they formerly 
lived in villages of adobe houses, rums of 
which arc abundant in the vallev of the 
Colorado 

Yung Wing {1S28-1912), was bom near 
Macao, Chma A great lover of cducaUon, he 
persuaded the Chinese government (18W to 
adopt a plan for educating Chmese vouth in 
the United States He was made chief com- 
missioner of this plan, and was the means of 


sending niam Chinese to ■\mtncan col 
leges He wis an assoaate of the Chinese 
minister at Washington for a time, and in 
1902 settled in Hartford, Conn 
Yunnan, province, China (Marco Polo’s 
Caracas) North Yunnan consists of wind 
swept downs, at an altitude of from 4fiOo to 
7,000 feet, between low ranges of mountains, 
and intersected by deep ravines, hiding mers 
which not infrequently follow subterranean 
courses Cart traffic exists, but roads are 
bad In West Yunnan the countrj is more 
mountainous, and the mers arc deeper, 
rendermg communication across them almost 
impossible On the southwest and west the 
descent from the center of the province is 
easier Large lakes arc not mficqucnt 
Excellent crops arc obtained of ncc, corn, 
buckwheat, and other grams, hut cotton has 
to be imported Opium, largely cultiiatcd 
and exported until the anti-opmm edict of 
1906, IS being replaced by scncullurc The 
tin and copper mines are of wcH-tested re- 
pute Coal and iron are common, and arc 
easily obtained, galena, mercury, and gold 
are also found, and brine uells are worked 
The entire tiansit trade through Toughing 
is between Yunnan and Hong Long The 
total imports in 1912 w'crc valued at $7,227,' 
333, and the exports at 89,304,071 Railroads | 
arc projected to connect Yunnan with Can- 
ton vi& Kwangsi, and Rochm (the Un-min- 
ing center) with Meng-tsu on the French line 
from Tongkmg A School of Agriculture 
and other schools of the Western type hare 
been established Area 246,680 sq m , p 
about 22,000,000 ' 

Yunnan, Yunnan fu, or Knnming, cjlv 
of China, cspital of the above pronnee The 
city IS surrounded b\ walls, and is intersected 
by canals Smec the opening of the rallwai 
from Tongkmg, m igro, and the opening of 
the port to forefgn residence and trade, a fresh 
'impetus has been given to commerce, p 
150,000 

Yurok, a name given to a few related tnbes 1 
of North American Indians in California on ! 
the lower Klamath River They constitute 
a distinct linguistic stock ' 

Yuryev, or Yunev, formerly Dorpnt, t« , f 
Estonia It has a umiersity (founded bs 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1632) , remains of an 
old pagan atadel, afterward the episcopal 
j^cc, tt ruined cathedral, a fine example 
of northern Gothic bnckwork, p 60,697 


z 


z 


Zambezi 


Z represents voiced s It has never been Zaccheus, a chief publican or tax collector, 
much used m Englidi, except for foreign m Jencho, who climbed up into a sycamore 
nords, the sound s bemg generallj tepre- tree in order that he might see Jesus over the 
sented b} s In ‘azure’ and other words z has heads of the crowd Jesus called him down, 
the value zh The obsolete letter Z is a form lodged with him for the dav, and so im- 
of g In the Greek and Semitic alphabets z pressed him that he offered to bestow half of 
IS the seventh letter It was the last addition his great possessions on the poor and repay 
to the Labn alphabet, and so put at the end fourfold if he had ‘wTongfull> exacted aught 
It was borrowed by the Romans to represent of an> man ’ For his story see Luke xix, i*io 
Greek words, and wms rarelj used by them Zachanas, Pope ( 74 i-VS*)» 8. Greek by 
In the Greek alphabet it is behe\cd to base birth, succeeded Gregory m. 
had a compound value, both ds and sd Zaharoff, Sir Basil (1S49-1936), Euro- 

Zaandam, mcorrectly Saardam, town, pean munitions executKe He was bom 
Netherlands, in the prov of North Holiand, Basilcios Zacharias, the son of poor Greek 
6 m by rail nw of Amsterdam It has oil parents who Russianized the name when they 
mills, sawmills, and factories for paper, ce- fled to Odessa from a Turkish massacre As 
ment, and colors Zaandam was formerly the a munitions salesman, first for Vickers, Ltd , 
chief Dutch port for Greenland whale fishery of England then for other firms he amassed 
Here Peter the Great of Russia (1697) stud- 8 huge fortune He owned the Casmo at 
led shipbuilding, p 31,634 Monte Carlo, and was kmghted by George 

Zabem, or Savome, town m Alsace, ^ England 
France, notable as the scene m 1913-14 of Zagazig, or Zakazik, tn , Lower Kgyrpt. 
the so-called Zabtrn Affair, a conflict between is fk® center of cotton and gram trade, p 
the mflitary garrison and the avilian popu- 52 |ff 39 

lation that provoked a crisis m the Rdch- Zagreb, Croatia See Agram 
stag A young German beulcnant (Alsace was Zaimn, Alexandros (1855-1936), Greek 
then under German rule) , made himself oh- statesman, was bom m Athens, and was edu- 
noxious to the townsfolk by dedaring to his cated at Athens and at Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
command that he would wnllingly reward. Pans He was elected a deputy m 1885, and 
out of his own pocket, any soldier who ^8S president of the chamber in 1895-7 He 
‘would run his bayonet through an Alsatian ’ mmister of justice m 1890-2, and was 
He created still further hostility by atUck- premier from 1897 to 1899, and m 1901-2 
mg a lame cobbler who had derided him, and He held for a time the high commissionerdiip 
frequent clashes between the soldiers and of Crete, was prune minister for bnef periods 
avilians ensued The matter havmg come to m 19 *S> 19 * 6 , and 1917 Since 1929 he has 
the attention of the Reichstag a vote of cen- keen President of Greece 
sure was passed, but was disregarded by the Ztileucui, the earliest lawgiver of andent 
Imperial Ministry , and though the garrison Greece, belonged to the dty of Locrl Epizc- 
was transferred to another station and the phym m Southern Italy His legidation prob- 
officer was sentenced by court martial to a ably dates in the 7th century nc. 
brief imprisonment, his promotion soon fol- 2 iambBlet, provmce, Phflippines Agrlcul- 
low cd The towm has manufactures of agn- ture is the chief industry, and nee and wheat 
cultural instruments, p 8,600 are the Icadmg crops, p 105,000 

Zacatecas, City, Mexico Pottery is manu- Zambezi, a large nver of South Central 
factured, but the aty is chieflv important as Africa, the fourth in size on the continent, 
a silver mimng center It was founded in with a course of o\cr 1,600 m and a drain- 
1S46 and meorporated as a aty m 1585 , p age area estimated at over 600,000 sq m It 
1S461 rises in Lunda county on the borders of 
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Zanzibaf 


^gola, probabty in the marshy lake DDoIo e of Columbus and 77 m n of WTiecUnir 
SrMiPr" branches and, West Virgmia, on the National Highnaf’ 

eo ^ Institutions and buildings arc the 

h«A ^ Mclntirc Public Library, with a collection of 

aS« ^ f°“v direction 30,000 volumes. High School, two hospitals, 

across Rhodc^ to Victoria Falls, a mighty Soldiers’ and Sailore' Memorial Hall, Gos- 
cataract nearly a m wide and 400 ft deep, ernment Buildmg, Countj Court House, Ma- 
whose gorge below is spanned by a ralItta^ some Temple, and Odd Fellows Hall Theatj 
r" , long and 420 ft above the river has s« parks, covering an area of 80 acres 

level The nver then takes a northeasterly Shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
direction and enters Mozambique at Zumbo, are located here, and there are manufactures 
where it is jomed by the Aroangiva Its of tilmg, pottery, bnck, boilers, engines, glass, 
course through Mozambique is mostly iron pipes and tubing, casUngs, sheet steel, 
through broad, wooded valleys and nch fer- clothing, and gloves The cit\ senes as the 
tile plams although it is so frequently mter- banking and commeraal center for a laige 
rupted by rapids as to be practically unnavig- agncultural area and has more than too 
able About 400 m from the sea are the Kcb- manufacturing establishments There arc 
rabassa rapids, and from that point the nver many active gas and oil wells in the vianitv, 
widens out, flowing placidly past Tcte, its and considerable quantities of unmincd coal, 
waters broken by many sandv islets but nav- P 37)Soo 

igable to the Indian Ocean, w’hich it enters Zangwill, Israel (1864-1936), Enghsh 
by a seven-branched delta Besides the Aro- wntcr, was bom m London, of Hebrew par- 
angiva, the chief tnhutary is the Shire, which ents He became a teacher in Spitalficlds, 
drains Lake Nyasa, but there are many small and subsequently a journalist He published 
streams jommg the nver throughout its novels, essavs, poems, and plajs, and dis- 
course Crocodiles are numerous in the tmguished himself as a Zionist lecturer 
stream, and the banks are inhabited by her- Among his general works arc The Premier 
ons, egrets, ducks, geese, and plovers Vege- ard the Painter (1S88) , The BachclorP Club 
tabon is luxunant, particularly along the (tSgi), The Big Bpji Mvstery (1893) , The 


upper reaches, and there are native villages 
and missionary stations at vanous pomts 
The upper part of the Zambezi was first ex- 
plored by Livingstone in 1834 
Zamboanga, district, m the Philippine Is- 
lands, in the western part of Mmdanao, with 
three pcnmsulas juttmg out mto the Celebes Cpiitcdtcs (1907 ) , Italian Fantasies (1910) 
Sea It has an area of 3,056 sq m Teak,jum- Among his plays arc Sir Persons (1893), 
per, and resinous and other valuable woods Children of the Ghetto (1899) , The Moment 
are abundant Rice, hemp, coffee, tobacco, of Death (1900), The Revolted Daughter 
and sweet potatoes are (1901), Merely Marv Am {1904), The 


Old MaidP Club (1892) , Children of the 
Ghetto (1892), Ghetto Tragedies (1S93), 
The King of Schiiorrcrs (1S94) , The Master 
(1895) , Dreamers of the Ghetto (1898) , The 
Mantle of Elijah (1900) , The Grey Wtg 
(1903) , Blind Children (verse, 1903) , Ghetto 


sugar cane, com, 
grown Live-stock is raised The district is 
noted for its salubrious climate Zamboanga, 
the capita], is 561 m se of Manila, p 147," 
000 

Zamora, aty. Spam, capital of the prov- 
mce of 2 Iamora, on the Douro River, here 
crossed by a fine bridge (14th century) , 4® 
m n of Salamanca It is an anaent walled 
aty, with a twelfth century cathedral and a 
muniapal buildmg datmg from 1622 Textiles, 
leather, and pottery arc manufactured, p 
20,998 

Zanesville, aty, Ohio, co scat of Musk- 
mgum CO , at the junction of tlic Muskingum 
and the Lickmg Rivers, and on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsvlvania, the \\Ticrling 
and Lake Erie, the Zanesville and Western, 
and the Zaneswlle Terminal Railrmde 54 m 


Serio-Comic Governess (1904), Jtnii} the 
Corner (1905) , Nurse Marjorie (1906) , The 
Melting Pot {1908), The War God (1911), 
The Rext Religion (191a) , Plaster Saints 
(1914) , (the last four also in book form) , 
The War for the World (1916) 

Zante (anaent Zacynll us), capital of the 
island of same name, the southernmost of the 
Ionian Isles of Greece The town is situated 
on the eastern coast It has manufactures of 
carpels, and of gold and silver articles The 
island, known as the 'Golden Ishnd,’ forms a 
nomarchy or department of Greece Exports 
include currants, soap, and pvrene and ohve 
oils It IS subject to earthquakes Area, 277 
cq m , p 40,000 

Zanzibar, cullanatc under British pro 
tcction, consisting of a strip of the coast of 
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British East Africa, lo m deep, from the 
mouth of the Umbu to Kipini on the On, to- 
gether wth the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, 
and others, and the mainland town of Kis- 
mavu The chief ports are Zanzibar, Mom- 
basa, and Kismaju Area (exclusive of coast 
territory), i,oao sq m , p 200,000 The Is- 
land of Zanzibar is separated from German 
East Africa by a channel 20 m wide, and has 
an area of 640 sq m It u traversed from n 
to s by undulating bills, rising to nearly goo 
ft in the n , and is exposed to the full influ- 
ence of the Indian Ocean The mean yearly 
temperature is about 80' r , and the mean 
annual rainfall 61 mches The heat is op- 
pressive only in December and January The 
chief crops are sorghum, rice, doves, (hUhes, 
and cocoanuts There is also a prondsmg cul- 
tivation of tea, coffee, and vanilla In 1914 
the imports were valued at and 

the exports (chiefly doves, copra, ivory, piece 
goods, and gram) at p of island, 

iiSiOoo 

The Imams of Muscat made themsdves 
masters of Zanzibar between 1698 and 1807 
Bargash, sultan of Zanzibar in 1870-88, saw 
the partition of his dommions by Great Bnt- 
am, Germany, and Ital> In 1890 the sul- 
tanate of Zanzibar was prodaimed a British 
protectorate, and for the recogmtion of these 
rights Great Britain ceded Heligoland to Ger- 
many, and renounced to France her daims to 
Madagascar The sultan, with a avil grant of 
120^000 rupees, was made virtually a crown 
pensioner In 1897 the legal status of daverv 
was abohshed The British Government is 
represented b} a resident and a high com- 
missioner Consult R N Lyne’s Zanzibar m 
Contemporary Times, Ethd Younghusband's 
Glimpses oi East Africa and Zanzibar 
Zaparos, a tnbe of South American Indi- 
ans, formerly powerful in Ecuador Although 
described as fnendlj to Europeans, the Zap- 
aros arc m a state of contmual feud among 
themsdics Fh}sican> they are of somewhat 
Mongohe aspect mth round, flat features, 
small, obliquc-set c>es, small, thick nose and 
bps, beardless chin, and of a hght coppery 
color They now number about 20,000 
Zapolya, or Zapoly, an Hungarian royal 
family —Stephen (d 1499) distingui^ed him- 
self under Matthias Corvinus, succeeded in 
cxpefling the son of Casimir n , king of Po- 
land, who endeavored to secure the throne of 
Hungar> , defeated the Turks and the im- 
perialists, and became governor of Austria 
(1483) — His son John (1487-1540) voivode 
of Transvlvania (1510), qucllrd the revolt 


under Dosza (1S14), and was proclaimed 
kmg of Hungary (1526) Defeated by Fcr- 
dmand of Austna (1528), he fled to Poland, 
but made peace (1338) — His son John Sigis- 
mond (d 1571) , who succeeded in 1540, was 
forced m 1551 by Sultan Solyman to diange 
his title of kmg for that of voivode of 
Transylvama, and abdicated m 1570 

Zapotees, one of the chief avihzed na- 
tions of Meidco, who m pre-Columbian times 
were a powerful kmgdom m the present state 
of Oaxaca, which, however, was overthrown 
by the Aztecs toward the close of the fifth 
century Thdr general ciiltiire is attested by 
the ruins of their palace at Mitla, one of the 
finest monuments in the New World They 
are still numerous m Eastern Oaxaca, where 
they speak a culUvated and highly polysyn- 
thetic stock language 

Zealand, Dutch island See Zeeland 

Zealots, a Jewish party which ongmated 
m the reign of Herod the Great Josephus 
(Ant xvm i, 6) calls them the fourth party 
(besides the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Es- 
senes), that of the naUonahsts, who revived 
the Maccabean movement Their headquar- 
ters were the Gahiean highlands A strong 
j party m the Sanhedrin was m sympathy with 
thrir aspirations The lawlessness of the 2 iea' 
lots was one of the causes of the war with 
Rome (aj> 66-70) 

Zebra, the type of a group of striped, 
horsclike animals, peculiar to the Afncan 
contment In havmg callorities on the fore 
hmbs only, m the characters of the tail, ears 
and hoofs, the zebras approadi the asses more 
nearly than the true horses, but they differ 
from the asses in the extensive stnpmg of the 
head and body The True or Mountam Zebra 
(JEquvs zebra) was formerly common in the 
mountain regions of Cape Colonv, but is now 
confined to certam protected districts in the 
e It stands a httlc over four ft. at the should- 
er, and IS stnped over head, legs, tafi, ano 
body, with the exception of the under sur- 
face and the inner side of the thighs Tht 
stripes arc broad, and are black on a whiti 
ground 

Zebn (Bos tndicus), the domesticated ox 
of India, which differs from the European ox 
m the presence of a large hump on the vnth- 
ers, the large drooping ears, the enormous 
dewlap, as wdl as in coloration and habits 
It 18 usually ariiy gray, but cream, white, and 
even black varieties occur The dispoatioa is 
gentle, and in India the ammals arc used for 
I draught purposes The sacred bulls of India, 
i known as Brahman oxen, which are allowed 
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Zeitun 


to wander fredy about the bazaars, belong to (comp Neh -uu 23, 34), to Greece and tn 
this specus Humped cattle, which are at idolatry (of ^ihfch 4 e?e w^a 7 evi^^^ 

IcMt dosely related to the zebu, occur in the Macedoman penod) 

Africa, Madagascar, and China The voice m ' ' 

an varieties is a grunt, there Is great vena- 
tion in sue 



Zebu 

Zechariah, 'the son of Berechiah,’ was 
bom m Babylonia dunng the captivity, and 


a revival late in 
The presence of 
phrases suggestive of the older propheqr, and 
the allusions to Ephraim, Assyna, and the 
like he explains hy the desire of the author 
‘to give his oracles an archaic garb,’ thus in- 
verting the theory of Kuenen, Driver, and 
others that the oracles are reaUy old, but 
with later elements superadded 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah (597- 
586 sc), was the son of Josiah A vassal of 
Nebuchadnezzar, he coquetted with Egypt, 
and 60 brought about the rum of Jcnisalcm 
and his kingdom Two false prophets like- 
wise bore the lU-fated name — the opponent 
of Micaiah under Ahab, and a co-exile of 
Jcconiah, denounced by Jeremiah 
Zeebrugge (‘Bruges on the Sea’), a sea- 


accompanied the first band of exiles on their I port of Belgium, m West Flanders, the port 


return to Judma under Zerubbabel and Jos- 
hua Nothing further is known of him except 
that m the second and fourth years of Danus 
Hystaspis (520-518 bc), he stirred up the 
zeal of the Jews to complete the Temple Of 
the book that bears his name (eleventh m 
order among the twelve minor prophets) onlv 
the fiist eight chapters are attributable to 
him They consist of three parts The first is 
a brief exhortation to repentance, the second 
IS made up of eight visions relating to the 
rebuildmg of the Temple, the scattering of 
Israel’s enemies, the future glory of Jeru- 
salem, the pncstly digmty of Joshua, and the 
advent of the Messiah, the removal of all 
wickedness, and the execution of judgments 
on Babyloma, the third contains a hopeful 
treatment as to the permanence of fast days. 


of the aty of Bruges Zeebrugge is 8 m n of 
Bruges by rail, and 6 m by way of the Canal 
Maritime, a modern waterway 230 ft wide, 
accommodating seagoing vessels having a 
draft of twenty-five ft The harbor has been 
greatly improved in recent years at a total 
cost exceeding $8,000/100, and is protected 
on the n w by a massive concrete mole over 
a mile in length Previous to World War I 
Zeebrugge had shared m the reviving pros- 
penty of Bruges Its industries mcluded mar- 
ket gardens, potteries, and lace works After 
its occupation by the Germans it was convert- 
ed by them into an important seaplane and 
submarine station, and was bombarded a 
number of times liy the Allies 
Zeeland, province Netherlands, adjacent 
to the North Sea, consists of a group of 15- 


and gives a bright picture of the Messiamc I lands at the mouths of the Maas (Meuse), 

Waal, and Scheldt These islands, lying for 
the most part below sea level, arc protected 
by dikes and embankments Over 220,000 
acres have been won back from the sea The 
soil IS very fertile Fishing is earned on Cap- 


future 

The remainmg six chapters are now regarded 
by many leading scholars as being anonym- 
ous They fall mto two sections now attn- 
buted to two distmct authors The first con- 


sists of chapters ix -xi , to which it has been ital, Middlcburg Area, 6S9 sq m , p 247i9io 


Zeeman Effect In 1896 the Dutch physi- 
cist Zeeman ducovered that the two yellow 
Imcs into which the light of a Bunsen flame 
colored by sodium is resolved by the spectro- 
scope became broader when the flame was 


usual, smcc Ewald, to add xm 7"9 Chapter 
XU i-xm 6, XIV , used to be assigned to the 
last days of the Judean kingdom, but this 
section IS now generally considered to be 
post-exflic. As regards all six chapters, though . 

fhptn to two Separate authors, Well- placed between the poles of a powerful elcC' 
hausen argues for a very late date— as late tro-magnct This phenomenon has received 
mdeed ns that of Antiochus Epiphanes— on the name of the Zeeman effect 
such grounds as the type of eschatology em- Zeitun, or Zeitoun, town, Turkey In- 
ployed (which was that mtroduced by Eze- habited by Armenian Christians, it has been 
Kiel), the importance assigned to the Temple the scene of frequent massacres by the Turks, 
service, the absence of an actual Dandic and was practically wiped out during the 
lung, the allusions to the 'race of Ashdod’ World War 
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Zemtlvo, di*tna and provincial av«cm- 
in Ru*«is laho^ influence have had a 
powerful efltcl on Ru«<ian hUlota, were 
founded in lifl, hv Meaander H Dhtnct 
iemita-ov r ere indlrecth elected and were 
made up of nobler and peavanti in about 
equal numbers toceihcr vvalh a few ncr- 
chantv Thev met for annul fifteen daw 
once a a ear Provincial rem‘tvoj were com* 
pored of r'enbc'v of the upper cla'rr* elected 
bv the diiiTict jcmrivov in a pfovance or 
covemtrent Nominallv Tepir«fntalive and 
independent, the rrm>tvov uerr imde- ‘tatc 
control and the provincial covrrnor hatl a 
veto on all ie<ohitionv of Imth l>ndir« Tbc) 
inaucuratrd improvementv m acneullurc, 
helped to Imild »choob and ho'pllab and 
w orbed for the amehuraitnn of «onal tvil» 
Zenann. in India the pottion of the native 
hourc re'crverl for the wonen lliuv eorre* 
•■pfindinK to the Mo iem harem 
Zend Avrita, the ‘leml i)oob> of the 
Par«cer Mincieri with treativcv on a iron- 
omv medicine, lioianv , ncrieultiire, and phil- 
o*ophv there booVa coatah praven moral 
precept* and rulev of conduct The oncioal 
wort, is «uppo<ed to have Wen dr ‘trover! 
either dunns the fnv i» 5 on of Perta In Alw- 
aader the Great, or Immedntrlv afirr the 
eonque<l of (he eo jntrv In the Nralt* T 1 e ! 
bool V have *ince been rrvotivted and revivd 
Zenuer (John) Peter (c if,<ia tTtf) 
American puhtnher v a* horn in Crrmanv 
and came to \evv \orl> atiout t'aa \iter 
servani; an apprenticeship in the pnnlinc 
trade he bccan (1711! the pubhcalirm of the 
New Aorl H rrkh Jojintat In I7t4, hrcau'r 
of hi* virulent cntia*ms of llir sovimmrnt, 
he was arrt*tcd and impruontd, ami at hiv 
trial the authcrltlcv ii*ed even means to 
•ccurc hl< eonvaction Tlic jurj found him 
‘not puiltv ' and the verdict crealnl much 
enthusiasm, bcinf: reirirded a* a triumphant 
vandicatlon of the hbcrtv of the pre- 
Zenith, the point of the ccle*tial ‘phcfc 
verticall) above the spectator Zenith dis- 
tance, which i< compicmcntao to altitude fs 
the anpular *pacc beween the zenith and a 
celestial oh/ect Sir Georpe Airj fnvintcd a 
reflex zenith tube, chieflj for ob*er\dns the 
Crccnwach zenith star, Draconl*, fn which 
the imace was viewed bv reflection front a 
"urfacc of mcrcurv 

Zenjan, or Zinjan, tn , Iran cipital of 
Kha^ch prov , 17s m nil of Tcherm, and 
on the road to Tabru It has an important 
bazaar It was formctlj a stronghold of 
Babi*m, p is, 000 


Zeno, ancient Greek philo*op 1 iir of the 
Flcatic Scltool born aliout nc was a 
j native of Flta (\rlia) m ‘Southern Italv, and 
a pupil of Parwcnldei At the ape of foitv lie 
went to Alhen* and Is *aid to have taught 
Peneies and Callm None of lus phito*ophlca! 
wminca rrmatn Ari’totle calls him (he 
fsthe- nf dialectic or locic He made ti t of 
famous paradotr*. •uch as that of Arlultes 
and the tortobe, to prnvT that motion is an 
{I 1 u<ion of the •rn*es 

Zeno (f 36a-'70 tic), founder of thr 
Stoic philo ophv, was n native of Citium in 
; Csprus He is «aid to base taken up hiv tr*! 
dcnce in Athrns openeti a *cheoI in the col- 
onnade whlrh was adnnird In the palnllnn 
of Pohcnotu* — the ^(Oii Pofti//— whence hit 
disciples were eulltd ^tenr (see Stoiiism) 
He vsas a friend of Anltsomis Oonata*, kmc 
• f Macedonia None of hi* works are extant 
His ihreeio'd diva mn of phdomp’iv Into 
ethics phv*lrN ami locif and «iill more the 
prarlcal application uf phlto ophv to con- 
duct sa-rc tlie noveUie* of tie hlolc teaeii- 
In- It i dif irult to d!<tin) m h the precept 
of Zeno hini'cif from the addilions of hi* 
•tjete «ora Clranlhrs and Chrv‘*ippu*, hut he 
•eem* to have laid clown the main principle* 
of Stolehm 

Zenobin wilr cv| Odenalliu' pnnee-~ 
afterward callecl I In- — of Palms ra (Tad 
mor In Svrta) her iialivr name \ aa Hat 
/shlal Otieealhus fn i-ht acaimi the Per* 
ians on lielialf of the I mj*eror Gallienu* Af- 
ter hi* death in 66 or .6; /ennlila lulrd, 
and conqurrevi 1 Rvpi Tlirn almini. at eom- 
piete Indepcriclcncr of ilic Roman empire, she 
was cWeatril In Aurrhan at Hrmr*a ( 7.) 
and hrr*r!f taplurrd Shprtl> nfleniani Au- 
rrlian clc-irinrd Palms n rarinr its wall* 
Zenohia wa* tal rn to Rome, Inil was allow ^ 
to live near Tivoli 

Zrnoi, Andrevr Conttnniine (1^55 
r<J4 ) li S educator wa* lutm in Constan 
tinoplc, and was Rracluated from Itolirrt Col 
I'Rc (1R7*) and Princeton Tbeoloftlcai Semi 
narv (rR'io) hrom 1P83 to i%t he held sue 
cr**ivc profc*sor*hlps at Lake Forest Unlvcr 
fltj and at Hartford Tlieolopical Seminars 
became professor of churcli hrloo at Mc- 
Cormick ThcoloRiral Seminars in iSgr , am) 
since 1B94 hxs been profc<'or of iJibliral the- 
olopv fn that fmtitutlon He edited variou* 
Creel texts, and wrote Elmtnlz of JUthtt 
CriUaitn (tSgs) , Com/ierdiiiiii of Churcl 
Jhstor% (1896), The Son of Man (rgia) 

: The Plastic Age of the Gospel (1917) 

Zeolite*, a croup of minerals, winch con- 
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■•ist chiefl> of hjdrous silicates of aluminum, luiy) are noteworth> It has manufactures of 
sodium, and caldum They lose their com- gold and silver articles, chemicals, beer, ma- 
bined water readily, some of them in dry air chinery, and starch, p 19471 
at ordinary temperatures (laumontitc), others Zero, the number o, and the point from 
when w'armed, and all give off water fredy, W'hich the reckoning begins on scales such 
and seem to boil when heated before the as those of the barometer, etc Zero rtpre- 
blowpipc TJiej mostly occur wdl ciystaDizcd, sents the entire absence of the particular 
and are secondary products of the decomposi- quantity that is in consideration, and is thus 
tion of the feldspars and fddspathoids of used incorrcctl> m the case of the tempera- 
igneous rocks Very fine speamens are ob- tures 0® c and 0“ r , but a body at a point 
t*iincd from \ cins and cavities in the basalts approximatclv represented by -273® c or 
and similar rocks of Iceland, Scotland, Bo- -4594® r is really at the zero of tetapera- 


hemia, India, and South Africa Among the t lure 


best known are analale, laumontitc, natro- 
hie, shlbitc and chabasUe 
Zcphaninh, a Hebrew prophet, possibly 
the great-great-grandson of King Hezckiah,! 


Zcrubbabcl, or Zerubabel, governor of 
Jerusalem at the tunc when the Second 
Temple was constructed (520-516 b c ) 
Zenglodonts, an extinct fossil whale 


wlio lived and prophesied in Jerusalem m the which attained a length of fifty to seventv 
reign of Josiah His propheaes are contained ft , and is found in Eocene beds in North 
in the ninth book of the Minor Prophets America, Europe, and Egypt It had a long 
Zophyrus, in Greek mythology, the west narrow ^ull,witii powerful jaws, which Avere 
wind, personified as a son of Astraeus and provided with teeth, corned in front, but 
Eos, and brother of Boreas, the north wind sharp-edged and adapted for cutting behind 
Zeppelin, Ferdinand, Count von (1838- Zeus See Jupiter 
1917), celebrated German aeronaut and in- Zeuss, Johann Kaspar (1806-56), found- 
ventor, was born at Constance, Baden He er of Celtic philology, bom at Vogtendorf 
was educated at the University of Tubmgen, in Bavana He was appomted professor of 
and entering Uie army in 1858, was made philology at Bamberg (1847) His pnnajwl 
lieutenant at the age of twenty-three He was writings were Dte Deiitsekcn imd die Nacb- 
on speaal duty as Prussian mibtary atiacki barstamme (1837), Die Eerkunft der Bayern 
dunng the Amencan Civil War, and nar- von den llarkomannen (1839)1 and “ 
rowlv escaped capture by the Confederates which secured for him world-wide reputaUon 
at Fredericksburg On his return to Germany for scholarship— Grom wo/ico Cdtiro (1853) 
he took part in the Austro-Prussian War of Zeuxi. (11 4»S-400 b c), Gr^ pamter, 
1866 and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was a native of Heradca, on the Euxine 
He w-as later promoted major-general, be- None of his works sumve, but many storia 
came a membw of the Federal Council of tesUfy to his marvellous power Anstotle 
the German Empire, and in i8gi retired cnticiscd his picturis as w'antlng in char- 
active Service with the rank of general actcr-that is, m the 


from active service 

of cavalry „ , t 

While in the army Count Zeppelm be- 


sentiments His most famous pictures were 
Aplirodilf, Infant Hercules Strangling the 


came 


iiG in iuc luinj m ^ VI .1 j 

an enthusiastic student of aeronautic Serpent^ mAZeus Enthroned 




devoted himself Zilleh, or Zileh, town, Sivas vilayet It is 


wnoiir lu ~ „d"iulc the polls of which was built a casue, me nuns 

«t.sfacmrv. succeedmg of which st.U overlook the modem town, p 


first tnal tnp Tvas satisfactory, 
tnps were 


comparative failures Several j 20,000 


•rv..w — Avtark TimU&bwe. or Great Zimbabwci a col- 
wealthy men of Germany ^ ® J of mins m South Africa, 17 m s of 

cial aid of the in Wtona, Mashonaland Some of the walls are 

ly experiments an aii^ip was P jn son,e places 16 ft thick 

1006 that carried twelve passengers, and ® one theory the buildings were 

to to. .to tor J™ ‘““f- SK nc-postobly to. 
plete control Then follow-^ fh!. nresent Sabaains from Southern Arabia— as a strong- 
triumphs until the Zeppehn P as a place for smelUng and punfy- 

day was Perfected Jn wo 9 a factory Accordmg to another theory, they 

opened at Fnedri^hafcn contemporary with medieval Europe, 

S ... .. N.,.. or*.. Ttoto w.r. 
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redisco\eTed bv Warn Renders in 1 868 There', 
arc three distinct groups of rums, the *Elbp- 
tical Temple,’ tht ‘Acropolis,’ and the 'Vallcj 
Ruins ’ Consult Bent’s Ruined Cities 0} 
Uaskei alard, Hall and Veal's Great Ztm- 
bobttr, R. N Hall's Prehistoric Rhodesia 
(1910) 

Zimbnlift, Efrem (1SS9) , Russian vjolm- 
Lt, was bom in Rosto\ -on-Don, and studied 
under Leopold Auer at Pclrograd Since J907 
he has toured in Europe and the Uiuted 
States, and has rcccis ed high commendation 
for bis brilluint technique He ivas director 
of Curtis Institute of Mu‘ic (1941- ) 

Zinc <Zn, 6$^), a metallic clement occur- 
ring in nature onl% in combination with other 
elements IlisabluL«h-nhUc ers «talllnc met- 
al that isbnttlc at ordman temperatures, but 
becomes malleable betneen 100* and 150* c 
Its Epcdfic gta%*lt> Is 7 1 , it melts at 419* c , 
boils at 935* c , and is a fair conductor of 
deetriatj It bums in the air nt a high red 
heal with a bright, gtctnlsh white (lame, 
emitting dense white fumes Commercial zinc 
IS usuallt rolled into sheets, and is commoni) 
Lno*vn as Spelter Pure *inc is onU t-erj 
slowli attacked b> mineral aads, but all 
commeraal lands dissolie in them ten rcad- 
flv with ctolutlon of h>drogcn 

The principal rinc ores are the sulphide, 
sphalerite, or blerde, ZnS, the carbonate or 
smithsorilr, ZnCO>, the oxide or zinate, 
ZnO and the silicates (anhtdrous) vtllemtle, 
Za.SiOi, and (h>drous) eoftimine, Zn-SiO«- 
HO Other ores arc the frankhiute alurai- 
nale, arsenate, phosphate, and sulphate The 
sulphide contains, when pure, 67 per cent of 
aine and 33 of sulphur the pure carbonate 
contains SJ per cent of anc 

Zinc, when rolled into sheets, is u«cd for 
roofing, as it is but slowl) affected by the 
weather, while il is also largelt cmplo>cd to 
allo) wdth other metals — with copper il 
forms brass It is also toluable for coating 
or ‘galtanizing’ iron to keep it from rusting, 
the iron being \cn tlioroughb cleaned and 
immersed in a bath of molten rinc. Zinc is 
used fatgel} for the negative poles of primary 
batteries, both wet and drj , being the most 
dectro-negabve of the common metals, and 
fs employed as a chemical reagent, and as a 
reducuig agent in the manufacture of d>c- 
ctuffs 

Zinc oside is of basic character, and from 
ft, as from the metal itsdf the sdts of rinc 
can be obtained b> solution In adds Thus 
sine sulphate, or white vilnol, is obtained 
when the oadc or metal is dissolved m dilute 


sulphuric acid The procc-s is commonl> cm- 
plov ed in the latter cas: to prepare h> drogen 
Zinc sulphate is prepared also bj roasting 
sulphide ores and cr>’stalhzes from water in 
colorless rhombic pnsms of the formula 
ZnSOt7lIiO II has a mctalhc taste, and acts 
as an astrmgent, being used on this account 
in the treatment of sores and ulcers Intcm- 
an> It acts as a rapid emetic, and is thus 
emplov ed in cases of poisoning 

Zinc chlondc Is obtained bj disvolvang the 
oxide, metal, or carbonate in hvdrochlonc 
add, the volution on evaporation vielding a 
while *oft deliquerrccnt moss, vvath cau«tic 
properties, and acting os an irritant poison 
It IS emplov ed in llit vohd form as a caustic, 
and in volution as an antiseptic, it is also 
u«ed as a flux in soldering, and for weighting 
cotton goods 

Tlic world production of nne in 1937 
amounted to 1,660500 metric Ions, divaded 
among various produdng countries as fol- 
lows Austraha, 70,900, Belgium, 335600, 
Canada, 143,900, France, 60400, German}, 
163,300 Vonva>, 4Tdoo, Poland, io7t"oo, 
USSR, 65,000, United Slates, 540,100, 
Umicd kingdom 63,100 The United States 
b practicall} self-contained in the zinc in 
dusir) Almost none b imported and there 
IS tarclv an exportable surplus. Oklahoma, 
Illinois, and Kansas art the leading States 
in the production of zinc 

Zingiberaccae, n family of perennial 
jlrojncal herbs, of which Zinjfhrr (sec Git- 
|ccr), Maranta (see Awtow poor) , and Canna 
iarc tjpical spedts 

I Zinnin, a genus of half-bard} plants of 
Mexico and the Southwcslcm United States, 
belonging to the Compositae famil} They 
bear heterogamous, radiate flower beads, of- 
ten brilliantl} colored The annual speacs arc 
much grovvai in gardens, and are chicfl} v arlc- 
Ucs of Z elcgans 

Zlnccndorf und Pottendorf, Nicolavia 
Ludwig, Count von (1700-60), restorer oi 
the church of the Moravian Brethren, was 
bom at Dresden In 1733 he founded the 
I Moravaan colon} of Hermhut in Saxon} 
Exiled by the government of Saxony (1736), 
be tiav eled in Europe and Amcnca on behalf 
of hb church, making mah} converts, until 
rrcdcrick. n gave the Moravians religious 
hbert} (1743) He established the Moravian 
colon} at Bethlehem, Pa Frederick n grant- 
ed the Moravians full religious liberty See 
Moravians Consult Lives by Vamhagen von 
Ense and Spargenberg 

Zion See Jerusalem t Jews 
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Zionism, or the Zionist Movement, 
modem movement having as its object 
aeation of a publicly recognized, legally 
cured home for the Jewish people in Pales 
tine The hope of restoration and of a re^ 
newed national existence has been chensbed 
as an ideal by orthodox Jews smee the de 
struction of the Temple (70 aj> ), and m thi 
nineteenth century the growing spirit of na 
tionahty m world politics and the increasing 
menace of anti-Scmitism combined to create 
a practical movement for its reahzation An 
international society known as Lovers 
Zion was founded in 1882, and a number 
Jewish settlements were established mainly 
by philanthropic enterprises m Palestme. 

The real founder of modem pohtical Zion- 
ism, howe\c'', was Dr Theodor Herzl, an 
Austrian journalist whose book, Der Judert- 
staat ('The Jewish StateO, published in 1896, 
outhned a plan involving the organization of 
a soaety of Jews to undertake the necessary 
scientific and pohtical work, and of a Jewish 
Company, similar to the great British trad- 
ing companies, to estabhsh the new com- 
mumty m Palestine or elsewhere The plan 
was endorsed by the Zion Soaety of Vienna, 
and a call was issued for the first Zionist 
Congress, which assembled at Basel m Au- 
gust, 1897, and adopted as its program the 
cr&Uon for the Jews of a 'home m Palestine 
guaranteed by public law’ Since that time 
Zionist congresses have been held regularly, 
chiefly at Basel, a large number of Zionist 
soaeties have been organized, and naUonal 
federations have been formed m many coun 

tees „ , ^ 

Before World War I the Zionist move- 
ment had made comparabvdy htUe prog- 
ress along pohtical lines Negotiations with 
the Turks in regard to PaleSUne had been 
brought to naught by the Turkish revolution, 
and Great Bntam’s offer of a tract of land 
in East Africa had been rejected by a maj- 
ority as out of harmony with the spint ol 
the movement In 1917 m^emmt re- 
ceived a great impetus with the Bnti* cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, and the dedaration by the 
British Government that it would make 
every endeavor to establish in Palistme a 
national home for the Jemsh ^ub- 

sequently, the American Zionists met in con- 
at Baltimore, and 

pnt gn for large funds to be devoted to pre- 

*^*Le»d«^P organization fe 

vested m an AcUoos Committee compo^ 
of ddegates from the various temtonal units. 


a I and a smaller Actions Committee of ii\c 
members chosen at the bicnmal congress The 
practical mstniment of the movement is the 
Jewish Colonial IVust, with headquarters in 
London In 1939 the British government 
issued a white paper limitmg ’for all time’ 
the number of Jews permitted to immigrate 
into Palestine Zionism has stnvcn to nullify I 
that pohey and to bring about establishment ' 
of a Jewish national state m Palestine after 
World War II (Sec Palestive ) 

Zircon, ZrSiOi, a minenl consisting of 
silicate of zirconium It is found in Ccylor, 
the Urals, Norway and elsewhere in Europe, 
North Carolina, Colorado, California and 
other States The colorless or finely colored 
crystals are used as gems, and opaque varieties 
form the source of zirconium 
Zirconium (Zr, 90 6), a rare dement, oc- 
cumng as a dhcalc, ZrSiOi, m sireon or hya- 
ctnlh It is prepared by displacement b> 
alummum or sodium from its fluonne-potas* 
Slum compound, and forms silvery gray sdcas 
or a black amorphous powder The area 
nium salts are derived from the feebly basic 
zircomum hydroxide, Zr(OH)i Zirconium 
oxide has been used as a component of ui- 
candescent gas mantles, as an insulator, in the 
making of paints and lacquers, and m one 
form as an abrasive, whHe the colored varie- 
ties of the naturally occurring silicate are 
used as gems ' 

Zither, a stringed instrument, thought to 
be of anaent Asiatic or Greek ongm, which 
consists of a flat, shallow, oblong, wooden 
box, over the sounding-board of which the 
strings, resting on a bridge, are stretchW 
Concert instruments contain a fretted fingci 
board, and the mcIoci> stnngs over this an 
sounded by means of a metal plectrum on the 
nght thumb, the accompaniment strings be- 
ing plucked by the fingers 
Zittau, towm, Saxony, has manufactures 
of damask and woolen goods, p 40 tOO® 

Znaim, town, Czechoslovakia 
is the diief manufacture Fere was conduded 
the armistice of 1809 between Austria and 
France, which led a few days later to the 
peace of Wenna, p ei,r 97 
Zoar. village, Ohio UntH 1898 it was the 
scat of a German communistic sodety whose 
members were known as Scpai^ts 
Zodiac, a belt of the sky extending 8 on 
each side of the echpUc, and compnsmg the 
apparent paths of the sun, moon, and piM- 

of xo* each The senes begins with the vcml 
eqtflnox, and shifts through precession The 
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zodiac b of immcroonal antiquib It was 
in\ entcd in Bab> Ionia 

Zodiacal Liitht, «o called from its *lm- 
tioa in the zodiac It u n cone of faint luni' 
ino«iU, visiMc after sunset near the \cmal 
equinox, and before <unnse, dx months later, 
extending from the place of the sun over an 
axe of about So* ' 

f Zoe (c gTS-iOjO), B\zanline cmpre«5 was! 
the daughter of Constantine vni She was; 
accessors to the murder of her fir^t husband, 
the Emperor Romanus (10J4), after tshich, 
<hc miincd and raised to the throne Michael 
n After his death (1041) she married (104a) 
Constantine k. 

Zola, Emile Edouard Charles Antoine 
(1840-1002), French nosclist, bom in Pans, 
He began carl} to write, his first book bnng 
Centex d Atnon (1S64), which had some 
mca'urc of succc«* The powerful but re- 
pulsnc nos el, TkMse Raqutn, which ap- 
peared fn 1867, ‘trengthened hSs reputation,' 
as did the Chrotuclrs of Ihr Rouson-Mac- 
guart FamOy — the fir I <crics commencing 
watb La Forlunt des Roiigor (1S7O, and 
concluding with Son Exeeltenee EuRinc Rou- 
son (xStsI, the intermediate works of the 
«cncs bang La Cmfe (187s), Lr I ttHre dr 
Fans (1872), La Conqtute de Flassans 
(1S73), and La Faulr de P Ibbf Jfouret 
(1874) This first «cries was eclipwd b} the 
enormous populant} which attended his next 
noscis. In 1S77 L'issommoir appeared— -a 
nos el depicting the awful consequences of 
the erasing for dnnk Then came Vono 
(18S0), and then a second Rougon-Macquart 
<enes up to Lr Doeleur Pascal (1893) Zola 
also attacked the problem of mincle-ssorking 
m Lourdes, of the Roman Catholic church 
as a means of popular reformation in Romr, 
of the inner life of the masses fn Pans, of 
population in FfcordtU, of labor and its 


agcnqcs in Traiail He was the author of 
»escral plass and of numerous volumes oi 
e3sa}E. He look, a \crs prominent part in the 
rcfaabihtahon of Captain Hrc}fus Having 
convinced himself that the captain was in- 
nocent, he attacled the arm} and ait those 
opposed to Dresfus In a denundatorj Ict- 
tCT in the Aurora (1898), in which he opcnl> 
challenged legal consequences Other work; 

I ^ humaine, La debacle 
Zollvercin, a German word meaning cus- 
toms union It first came into usctas the name 
for the commercial arrangements set Uf 
itSsz) between Prussia, Hcsce-Kasscl, Hesse- 
C^tadt, Bavana, and WOrtemherg, Ic 
virtue of whidt these states adopted a com- 


mon tariil, and abandoned all duties which 
bad hitherto been levied on goods importca 
from the other contracting stales A modem 
instance of customs union is the Imperial 
Preference which rebates duties between the 
<c\eml members of the Bntish Empire 

Zone A term wndch used to indicate a 
certain strip or belt ol ans cxtcnsKc medium 
or substance that fs found capable of dc- 
Itmflalion b} some specific chancier Thus fn 
geographs certain belts with distinct bound- 
aries of latitude, or altitude, or tempcraturcr 
or depth, or mobturc or vegetation, arc 
known as zones In d}namlc geolog} there 
arc shear zones, fault zones, zone of fneture, 
zone of flow age, zone of weathering, etc, 
each one n terj definite unit with respect to 
some particular character or process In gcol- 
og\ the ph> slcal characters of rocks make it 
possible to divide strata into beds, on the 
other hand, life forms or fo»«ils are used to 
establish zones or horizons characterized b> 
particular spedes whidi do not appear lower 
or higher in aertlcal ranre In accord with 
the evolution idea of life dwelopment, the 
{dcntification of a particular zone in different 
areas is taken to indicate more or Ic-s perfect 
contemporaneitv , subject on1> to «uch modi- 
ficauon as ma} be attnbulcd to local pbv«l- 
onmphic nnd dimatlc diilcrenccs Tlic term Is 
applied al'o to the practice in manv mumd- 
palities of "0 regulating height, bulk nnd use 
of buildings as to segregate structures of cer- 
tain t}!^* and for certain uses in districts or 
zone 

Zoology is the scientific stud} of animal 
life as disimguhbcd from blologv , which cov- 
ers the stud} of plant life as wd) See Bioc- 
oev , and the artids on the sev cral speae of 
nnimals 

Zoophyte, u name sometime given to 
certain of the Cocicntcrata, notabl} to the 
sra-firs and their allfe, from the apparent 
resemblance to a plant 

Zom, Anders (1860-1920), Swedish 
painter and ctdier, was born in Mora, 
Sweden lie carl} exhibited water colors 
at the Ro>al Academv His portrafts m 
ofls included those of inan> wealthy Amer- 
icans, made on visits to this countiy These 
sbovved unusual attention to light and half- 
tone He belonged to the impressionistic 
group of axtists Among his best works 
arc the water-colors Alpers JTarbor and 
TAe Fish Market at St Ives, the por- 
traits of Cleveland, Taft, and Roosevelt, 
Coguelin Cadet, the compositions Alight Ef- 
fect, Summer in Sweden, Dogmar, Starilea, 
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scene! was for the best for every individuaLlS 
BAIo of the faith is Ze«rfS«/a . but a mor 


God’s providence, man’s sulfenag mth 
God's rectitude, but declared that evciythuig 


Great on Aug 25, 1758 



£mt/e Zola, 


Zoroaster, or Zarathusthra, founder of 
the rehgion of the Paisees and of anaent 
Persia, was of princely dcKent, but little that 
is authentic is hnown of his life He is sup' 
posed to have begun bis ministry at the age 
of thirtv, and to have been murdered, in his 
75th year, at Bactna. See further under 

ZOROASTKlAinSM 

Zoroastrianism, the rehgion of the an- 
aent Persians, preached by Zoroaster, the 
date of the establishment of which is still 
nncertam, with a tendenej to settle on the 
seventh to the six century n c It was a pro 
test against polidheism, idolatrj , and the h- 
centiousncss of the age Its monotheism is 
thus expressed ‘There is only one God, and 
no other fs to be compared to Him’, a Crea- 
tor without form, mvisible, mighty, just, 
merdfui, and worthy of adoration The 
teaching of the creed is convejed m the sun- 
pie declaration, 'Perform good actions, and 
refram from evD ones ’ Zoroaster recognized, 
as all revivalists have done, the existence of 
two powerful agendes—the creative and the 
destructive, the good and the evil, the soul 
m conflict with the body, the spirit warrmg 
agamst the fledi Fire and hght were taken 
to represent the beneficent agent, and dark- 
ness the evil The founder made no attempt. 


Zend-Avesta, but a more 
modem and more popular code of morals is 
contamed m the Revelations of Arda Vtraf 
Zouaves, ongmally Kabjlc soldiers of the 
French army, recruited (1830) in Algcna at 
the time of the tahmg of Algjcts. After 1840 
the Zouaves were entirely Frenchmen, who 
Wore a semi-Moorish uniform The Kabyles 
fought in the Franco-German War of 1870 
as Turcos Various mihtaiy organizabons m 
the TJ S have been uniformed as Zouave^ 
and several such commands porbapated in 
the Civil War Among these Ellsworth’s and 
Hawkins’s Zouaves were particularly wdl 
known 

Zrinyi, Niklas, Count von (1508-66), 
Hungarian general, who distmguished himsdf 
m the wwrs with the Turks He ablv de- 
fended Croatia, of which he was ban (gov- 
ernor) from 1542, and his exploits have been 
made the subject of drama In 1566, with 
3,000 troops, he held the town of Saget 
agamst Solvman the Magmficent, who be- 
sieged it with more than 50,000 men, and 
fell fightmg to the last 
Zuccaro, Fedengo (1543-1609), Italian 
pamter, was bom in Tuscanj , was assistant 
of his brother Taddeo (15*9-66), who was 
engaged at the Vatican Then he was em- 
ployed in decorative pamting at Florence and 
Vemce, and was called to Rome m 1566 to 
complete Taddeo’s work m the Vatican On 
account of a quarrel he fled to France, and m 
1574 be went to En^and There he pamted a 
number of portraits, including Queen Eliza- 
beth’s and Leicester’s After a visit to Spam, 
he founded at Rome the Academy of St. 
Luke 

Zug, Swiss canton, the smallest in area, 
(92 sq m ), and the smallest but one in pop- 
ulation, mainlj German -speakmg and Ro- 
man Catbohes It became a canton in 1352 , 
p 34,406 

Zuider Zee (‘Southern Sea’), a gulf of 
the Netherlands, separated from the North 
Sea by a chain of islands, is 85 m from n to 
s , and 45 m in greatest breadth, and covers 
an area of 2fl2j sq m Itis very shallow, the 
average depth bemg from 10 fL to 19 ft, 
but the action of the wmd makes it neces- 
sary to protect the shores, particularly m 
the s^ by dikes Formerly -a lake (FIcvo), 
surrounded by fens and marshes, the Zuider 
Zee acquired its present dimensions through 
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basketiy, and pottery are highly developed 
Living in a region where rainfall is period- 
ical but scanty and where any shght delay in 
sudi rainfall threatens f"' sople with fa- 
mine, it IS natural that clouds, thunder and 
other accompanying phenomena should re- 
ceive a great deal of attention in philosophic 
thought and rchgious practice Water vessels 
are ornamented with r^ and doud symbols, 
and these m turn often symbolize life, or the 
«oul of man It is in heepmg with t^ that 
the highest order of the pnesthood is that of 
the rainmakers The ceremonial affairs of the 
people are m the keepmg of several fraterni- 
ties These organizations have regaha, com- 
posed chiefly of masks, and perform their 
rites m underground chambers m which are 
erected altars representing the mystic guar- 
dians of the respective orders The Zum now 
number only about 1,500 Sec Cushing’s ZuSt 
Fetiches, etc (Annual Reports of Bureau of 
Ethnology, 18S3, zS86, 1896), Mrs Steven- 
son’s The Ziihi Indians (Annual Report, Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, 1904) 

Zurich (i ) Swiss canton Its area is 665 
sq m It is the industrial and manufacturmg 
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region of Switzerland, p 616,961 (3) The 
most populous and most important town in 
Switzerland, cap of the above canton, is 
bunt on the Limmat as it issues from the 
Lake of Ziinch, p 249,130 
Zweig, Arnold (1887- ), Austrian 

author, wrote novels, plays and essays His 
works mdude Claudia (igia) , The Case of 
Sergeant Gnseha (1937) 

Zweig, Stefan (1881-1942)1 Austnan au- 
thor, wrote The World of Yesterday (1942) 
Zwickau, town, Saxony Chemicals, glass, 
and machmery are manufactured The church 
of St Mary dates from 1451 Schumann, the 
musical composer, was born here, p 87,000 
Zwingli, Huldreicfa, or Ulnch (1484- 
1^21), Swiss reformer, born at Wildhaus, m 
the canton of St Gall, studied at the Umver- 
sity of Vienna, under the humanist Conrad 
Cdtes In 1502 he went to Basel, where he 
taught for a time In 1506 he was called to 
be pastor of Glarus, and more than once ac- 
companied his parishioners to the wars m 
Italy as their chaplam Meantime his studies 
(m Greek and Hebrew) of the Holy Senp- 
tures, and the influence of Wyttenbach, led 
him to serious doubts regarding certam doc- 
tnnes of the church, and these were con- 
firmed by a study of the fathers, and by the 
influence of Erasmus Dunng his stay of ten 
years at Glarus, be made two discovenes 
which matcnally affected his future careo- 


one that it had been the custom in the carl> 
Swiss church that immediately after bapti^ 
the sacrament of the euchanst should be ad- 
ministered to the child, and the other that 
the various mass books did not agree This, 
to his mmd, was sufficient to disprove the 
daim of the church of Rome that her htuigy 
had been the same in all ages From Glarus 
he went to Emsiedeln, then os now the most 
famous place of pilgnmage m Switzerland 
and Southern Germany There Zwmgli 
preached more freely than he bad been able 
to do at Glarus, dedanng that the Scriptures 
were the only safe rule in matters of faith 
At the same time he pubhdy denied the right 
of the pope to deode m rchgious questi'' 
and offered a bitter opposition to the l 
time and use of indulgences In December, 
1519, he was appomted pastor of the cathe 
dial diurch of ZQrich, and thcic he laDoici 
for the remainder of his life, his Influence be- 
ing powerfully exerted upon the side of th' 
reformed doctnnes In January, 1523, at 
great council hdd m the town haH at ZGn 
the aty coundl gave an emphatic and u 
approval of Zwmgh’s doctnnes, cna t 
[ quested all preachers m the canton to i' 
sent them In 1531 war was declared b> the 
five papal cantons — Lucerne, Zug, Sdiwyz, 
Un, and Unterwalden — instigated by Rome 
against the two reformed cantons, Zunch and 
Bern The latter were totally defeated, many 
of them being slam, among the latter was 
Zwmgli Luther and Zwmgli differed widely 
on the subject of the character of the Lord’s 
Supper, but modem theology has pronounced 
m favor of the Zwmghan view rather than 
Luther’s The contention produced a division 
in Protestantism, splitting the contmental 
supporters of the Reformation into Luthcrai ■ 
and the Reformed Church 
Zworykin, Vladimir Kosma (1889 
), Amencan scientist, was bom in 
Russia, educated at Petrograd Institute, Col 
lege de France, Uni\ersity of Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute He did r 
search work with Wcstmghouse Company 
and Radio Corporation, in 1934 invented the 
‘electnc eye’, m 1941 the electron micro'*' 
and a device enabhng preasion bombir , 
Zymotic, a term introduced m 184 
Dr Farr, to denote the poison and patho 
logical processes of epidemic, endemic, an 
contagious diseases supposed to be caused bj 
fermentation The use of the word is n*' 
roost commonly restricted to the fevers, scr 
latina and smallpox, and has been supplant 
by the better term, zymotoxic. 



